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LEWIS THE ELEVENTH. 


. 1161.1 LEWIS —— Itohcteved three es | 
and th ks is ſaid to have inſpired him with a joy which he affected not to conceal; "9 
but though his eagerneſs to ſway the ſceptre was unqueſtionably great, it can ſcarcely be con- 
ceived, that a prince who was the moſt conſummate hypocrite of the age, would have ſuffered 
ſymptoms of exultation, the moſt indecent and unnatural, to eſcape him; ſymptoms, too, which 
muſt have made the moſt unfavourable impreſſion on all who witneſſed them. This charge, 
indeed, appears to have been founded rather on a ſuppoſition of what Lewis felt at the time, than 
on a knowledge of what he diſplayed; and it is worthy of remark, that, though it has been 
PPP CCC ER w writer *, 


From Geneppe the king went to Maubeuge upon the Sambre, where he performed the 
firſt act of ſovereignty, by ſummoning the governors of certain provinces to exact from the 
inhabitants an oath of allegiance, and to ſend him two deputies from each of the principal 
towns. He then proceeded to Aveſnes, where he had appointed the duke of Burgundy to meet 
him. A report prevailed that the late king had taken ſome ſteps to deprive Lewis of his lawful 
inheritance; and, though the conſtitutional laws of the realm preſented an inſurmountable bar 
to ſuch a proceeding, that prince, conſcious he had given but too juſt grounds of offence to his 
father, ſeemed to entertain apprehenſions that his ſueceſſion would be diſputed: at leaft, his 
conduct, and that of the Duke of Burgundy, were calculated to authorize ſuch an opinion. As 
the duke was to accompany the king to Rheims, he ſumtnoned all the nobility in his dominious 
ee e e r e R * | 
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hundred tlicufand armed men attended at the appointed rendezvous.. Such a prodigious number 
of attendants rather bore the appearance of an hoſtile army preparing to atchieve the conqueſt of 
a kingdom, than of the retinue of a ſovereign going to receive the crown, and to take peaceable 
poſſeſñon of the throne of his anceſtors. But whatever apprehenſions Lewis might have been 
fed to entertain, they were ſpeedily difpelled by the zealous loyalty which every claſs of people 
haſtened to ſignalize. No ſeoner, however, was one object of apprehenſion removed, than 
another preſented itſelf to his mind; for it was the fate of this prince to be inceſſantly a prey 
to ſuſpicion, inquietude, and terror. The duke of Burgundy, at the head of an army of one 
hundred thouſand men, appeared to be a dangerous friend. His benefactor in adyerſity had. 
- now become his vaſſal; and this change . ſituations neceffarily produeed; at leaſt 
on one ſide, a change of ſentiment; the intereſts of the king were far different from thoſe of the 
dauphin, when. a fugicive, and in diſgraee. The embarraſſment of Lewis was greatly encreaſed 
by the critical ſituation in which he was placed; ſince, by betraying ſymptoms of diſtruſt, he 
muſt inevitably have incurred the cenſure of ingratitude, and moreover expoſed himſelf to the 
danger of making a formidable enemy, whoſe efforts he would have been wholly unable to reſiſt. 
But he extricated himſelf from this dilemma by artfully inſinuating to the duke of Burgundy, that 
the appearance of ſuch a numerous army would, he feared, inſpire his ſubjects with unfavour- 
able ſentiments, which, at the commencement. of his reign, it was. peculiarly his intereſt to 
= avert. : The duke, who harboured no ſiniſter intentions, immediately diſmiſſed his troops, and 
took the road to , accompanied. only by four thouſand of his nobles... 

At e a che King ie e * 3 8 535 5 and from the ſovereign 
courts of juſtice... A funeral ſervice. was celebrated in the church of that town for the repoſe 
of the late king's ſoul; and Lewis attended. the ceremony (accompanied by the duke of Bur- 
gundy; the counts of Charolois and Etampes; James of Bourbon, and Adolphus of Cleves) dreſſed 
in deep mourning; but as ſoon as the ſervice was finiſhed, he aſſumed the regal purple; not, as 
has falſely been aſſerted, in contempt of his father's memory, but in compliance with a cuſtom. 
which had been eh . in the oP . the erh and 18 his . had u ins 
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„ Nodabg able be 1 of | he e 1 which took es at * 
the fifteenth. of Auguſt, except that, before he was anointed, he inſiſted on receiving the honour 
. of knighthood from the hands of the; duke of Burgundy, which greatly ſurprized all the no- 
| _ 3 becauſe, ſay the contemporary authors; (The king's ſons were always knighted at the 
& baptiſmal font.” Indeed the marks of attention which he beſtowed on the duke were carried 
to a degree of affectation which ſtrongly. favoured of infincerity. By his orders, the principal 
inhabitants of Rheims went to meet the duke at. a conſiderable diſtance from the town; at the 
s of the city, he was received by the ITO of Rheims, who preſented him with the- 
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keys; and a complimentary oration was delivered in his preſence, in which it was 8 that 


to him were the people indebted for the preſervation of their ſovereign. During the whole 


time that the court mine at Rheims, all orders were received from the duke himſelf, 


8 theſe e marks of; e ct Ft = king thought he 3 diſcharged the 
debts he had contracted as dauphin; but the duke of Burgundy knew him too well to be de- 
ceived by his proofs of attention, and profeſſi ons of friendſhip. Tat man,” faid he, ſpeaking. 
of Lewis to a perſon whom the count of Dammartin had ſent to Rheims to entreat his good 
offices with the King, © wil not Tap feng without e his 2 in great troubles.” | 


By the 8 93 of Pee Taba 77 of Arras ; it was formally fipulared, that the duke 
5 Burgundy ſhould not, during his life, be compelled to pay homage to Charles the Seventh, 


nor to his ſucceſſors, kings of France; and if in the ſaid treaty, or in any other act whatever, the 


king had been ſtiled his Sovereign, ſuch. title could have no effect on this total exemꝑtion from 
the duties of a vaſſal. If the king ſtrictly adhered to a convention thus preciſe, he could have 


no poſſible right to exact homage from the duke, unleſs, indeed, the right of Charles to bind 
his ſucceſſors had been called in queſtion. The duke, however, i in order to avoid all poſſibility 


of a diſpute on the ſubject, voluntarily paid homage to Lewis, not only for thoſe domains 


8 which. he held of the crown, but for all his poſſeſſions generally and indiſcriminately, 


Dt the' FE of the coronation, immediately after dinner, the duke of Burgundy. knelt to the 
king, and conjured him, by the ſacred ties of religion and humanity, to pardon all thoſe whos. 


in the preceding reign, had been fo. unfortunate as to incur his. diſpleaſure, and to continue 
in their different poſts ſuch officers. as had. ſerved the king his father with fidelity. This 
ſalutary advice, delivered in the humble form of a ſupplication, Lewis would have done well to 
adopt; but he was too intent on the gratification of his reſentment to comply with a requeſt- 


that interfered with his projects of revenge. His ſoul was a ſtranger to that chriſtian virtue, 


the forgiveneſs: of injuries. He affected, however, to be moved by the duke” 8 entreaties, and 


accordingly promiſed to pardon what was paſt, excepting only, from the general amneſty, ſeven: 


perſons, whom he did not name. "BH Sms of: a aa he reſerved to himſelf the choice 
Tag tg E 5 „ 5 7 ot nn EEE 


q 
On the laſt 7 of Auguſt* Lewis ads lis public NE: into. Parts! where 55 was 5 received! 


by the inhabitants with every demonſtration of joy, reſpect, and loyalty. When he arrived at: 

. the gate of Saint Denis,.two children; repreſenting angels, deſcended and-placed a Crown on his; 
bead. A herald, ; whoſe, dreſs was adorned with the arms of the city, introduced to bim 
: five ladies on horſeback, who repreſented the five letters which form the word Paris; 3. and 


nentary verſes.. Kela repreſenting, the clergy, nobility and the third-ſtate,, 


2 Trölor e 3 = + Maveray, tos, vi. page 4113. 
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appeared in a veſſel fixed againſt the gate, from the maſt whereof iſſued a king, decorated with 
all the attributes of royalty. All the ſtreets were adorned with pantomimical repreſentations of 
myſteries; but the moſt extraordinary ſight which attracted the new monarch's attention, was 
that of three beautiful girls, perfectly naked, ſtationed at a fountain by which he paſſed, in the 
character of ſyrens, ſinging ruſtic airs, accompanied by muſical inſtruments . After the uſual 
ceremonies were finiſhed, the king el to the hotel des Tournelles, where he eſtabliſhed 
his reſidence. | | 


Lewis, on his acceſſion to the throne, had 1 his thirty-ninth year, an age when youth 
can no longer be pleaded in extenuation of error. The kingdom was in a flouriſhing and tran- 
quil ſtate; free from domeſtic commotions, and exempt from the danger of foreign invaſion. 
The ſovereign authority was more extenſive and more reſpected than it had been under any one 
of his predeceſſors, ſince the elevation of the third race of kings. The errors of his own 
youth, and the wiſdom and virtues of his father, might have ſerved him as inſtructive leſſons, 
pointing out what to avoid, and what to imitate. No monarch had ever ſucceeded to the 
throne with ſimilar advantages, and under circumſtances more propitious. It only depended 
on himſelf to become happy, by compleating the felicity of his ſubjects; aſſured of their attach- 
ment, he might eaſily have commanded the eſteem of the neighbouring 1 88 the admiration 


of his contemporaries, and the applauſe of poſterity. 


With'the exception of a few individuals, whoſe laudable attachment to Charles the Seventh 
Had excited the avowed hatred of his ſon, none of the great officers of ſtate, or chief magiſtrates, 
had any reaſon'to apprehend a removal from their ſtations, which they had long enjoyed with ho- 
nour to themſelves, and advantage to their country. The king had hitherto been ſilent on this head, 
but immediately after his entry into the capital, he made known his intentions. He deprived 
Juvenal des Urſins of the dignity of chancellor, which he conferred on Peter de Morvilliers. 

_ John de Rohan, baron of Mantauban, was appointed to ſucceed John de Büeil, in the 
office of admiral, and William'de Harcourt in that of chamberlain. The mareſchal de Loheac 
was ſucceeded by the baſtard of Armagnac, who had juſt been created count of Comminges. 
The provoſt of Paris, moſt of the judges of the different courts, and the officers'of the mint, 

- alſo loſt their places. It ſeemed as if Lewis had reſolved to retain none of the ſervants of his 
father ; and, from the apprehenſion that any one of them ſhould clude . Oak he included 

| * all in one general proſcription. 


Couſinot, bailiff of Rouen, a e e e ene ſer- 
vice to the ſtate, was impriſoned; and Chabannes, count of Dammartin, was obliged to conceal 
himſelf in order to avoid a fimilar fate. This almoſt total ſubverſion of fortunes and dignities, 
'Kept the minds of the public in a fate of continual agitation, while the. perſon who occaſioned 


5 Villaret, 
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it was not more tranquil himſelf. The prince who ſuffers the ſuggeſtions of caprice to ſilence 
the dictates of reaſon and equity, and whoſe conduct is influenced by the prevailing paſſion of the 
moment, can neither be happy nor free: wretched, indeed, muſt be his ſituation, who with the 


| inclination poſſeſſes the prot to 28 8 8 


* 


3 was not more anxious to ruin all ſuch as had enjoyed! the favour of his father, than to 
protect thoſe who had incurred his diſpleaſure. On his acceſſion to the throne, he ordered the 
duke of Alengon to be releaſed, and he, ſoon after, reſtored him to all his former poſſeſſions, 
honours and dignities. John of Armagnac, who had been condemned by the parliament, alſo 
obtained the reſtitution of his confiſcated territories. Such were the firſt exertions which Lewis 
made of his power; and but a ſhort time elapſed beloge he un denen, to repent a ares, 


which was 8 0 and Wes 10 bs 


| While he was 5 Eee, in incurring the 1 eee 105 5 


eſtabliſh harmony and tranquillity among his neighbours. By his urgent ſolicitations with the. 
duke of Burgundy, he induced him to receive the count of Saint Paul into favour, and he like-- 
wiſe effected a reconciliation between that nobleman and the houſe of Croi; though he muſt: 
have known that, by ſuch a meaſure, he could not fail to excite the ſecret reſentment of the- 
count of Charolois. In ſhort, before he had eompleated the firſt month of his reign, he had: 


rig boy to ay the foundation of an almoſt general diſcontent. 
At 1 Lewis left Paris to viſit his mother at Amboiſe; but before e $a 


0 Meer atk te r ER ER. 


blood, and many of the nobility,. he. renewed: his profeſſions of. friendſhip and eſteem, repeat-- 
ing his declarations, that to him he was indebted for his crown and his life, The three princes- 
parted with every appearance of mutual ſatisfaction; and after this interview the duke reened' 
to Flanders, and the count of Charolois repaired-to Burgundy. | | 


Among the numerous complaints preferred by che factious and diſcontented- againſt the old 


adminiſtration, the want of economy in the management of the revenue, and the intolerable 
weight of taxes, had not been forgotten. Such accuſations, indeed, have in. all ages, and in- 
almoſt all countries, been the inſtruments employed by wicked and deſigning men to ſeduce - 


the people from their duty, by impoſing on their credulity; knowing their aptitude: to believe 


that all who are diſaffected to the government, muſt be anxious to promote their welfare and to 
afford them relief. As theſe reports had been propagated by the adherents of Lewis, it was ex- 
pected that, on his acceſſion to the throne, he would rather diminiſh than augment the taxes; 
but almoſt immediately after he had received the intelligence of his father's Wee he ordered a 
freſh tax to be levied throughout his dominions. On his arrival at Rheims, he made the moſt 


: magnificent promiſes to the inhabitants, and*ſolemnly ſwore that he would never ſubject them 5 


to any new impoſt; but when he left the town, he forgot his oath-. The inhabitants, ſur- 
priſed to find the leaſe of the Gabelles, and other exaons, publickly n in direct viola- 


tion 
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tion of the Kings promiſe, flew to arins, broke open the offices where the regiſters were kept, 
tore the regiſters, maſſacred the revenue: far mers, and burnt their contracts. This ſedition, 
however, was ſoon repreſſed ; eighty of the inſurgents were ſeized by the troops; and ſix of 
them, with the leaders of the revolt, were hanged. The ſame ſpirit of oppoſition evinced itſelf 
in ſeveral other towns, particularly in Angers, Alengon, =_ e in e but oy 
. ey 4 exertions of 1 ar it was Ay 28 

The Ling llepped but a days with his mother, and then i „ 
en 2 viſit from the count of Charolois, on his return from Burgundy. That prince expe- 
rienced the moſt extraordinary marks of diſtinction during his reſidence at the French court: 
Lewis, not content with defraying his expences, and thoſe of his houſchold, and with procuring: 
him every amuſement the age would afford, diſplayed an anxiety to gratify every wiſh he ex- 
preſſed. On his departure, he appointed him his lieutenant-general in Normandy, with a falary 
of fix-and-thirty thouſand liyres. Before the count returned · to Bruxelles, he went to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of his new government, where the inhabitants, by the king's expreſs orders, paid him 
the fame honours as if he had been their ſovereign. But while Lewis thus loaded the count of 
Chatolois with careſſes, he ſecretly confirmed, i in violation of the moſt ſolemn oaths, the alli- 

ance which Charles the ens had | dra . the hpi arty of wr 55 1h e 

of the houſe of Burgundy. * | ; 
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Now that he was poſſeſſed of 9 power, an, Ov free to diſplay his 5 
-ribitrs without fear of contradiction, Lewis betrayed a a decided preference for thoſe diſhonour- 
able intrigues, and crooked fyſtems of policy, to which he had been addicted from his youth. 
Inconſtant and capricious, his actions ſeemed to be regulated by the whim! of the moment, 
without any regard to propriety, or confic deration for the future“. Pope Pius the Second had 
made ſeveral vain attempts, during the late reign, to prociire | the abolition of the Pragmatic 
Sanction; and being acquainted with the diſpoſition of the new monarch, who, while dauphin, 
had promiſed to give him ſatisfaction on that head, he ordered the biſhop of Arras, whom he 
had recently appointed his legate latere in France; to remind him of his promiſe. That pre- 
late accordingly repreſented to the king, that, b a compliance with the requeſt of his holineſs, he 
would ſtrengthen his own authority; that he-would always be able'to diſpoſe of the livings, by 
his recommendation to the pope, who would be Bound in gratitude not to refuſe him any thing 
he might aſk; that when the princes and nobility had no longer any influence i in the elections, 
they would loſe the only means' they poſſeſſed of acquiring partizans among the clergy ; and 
that there would always be a legate in Francs, to-whom Oy 5 ag? the fa- 
e de e the ee 28 e z l 
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The kingdom cf Naples, which had formerly belonged to. the houſe of Anjou, had been 
-uſurped by that of Arragon, and was now poſſeſſed by Ferdinand, a natural fon of Alphonſa, 
the late king. The duke of Calabria, ſon to Rens, the titular monarch Ef Naples, Sicily, and 
Jeruſalem, found the inclinations of the Neapolitans fayourable to his pretenſions; and the 
biſhop of Arras, imagining that Lewis would be anxious to place his kinſman on the throne of 
Naples, aſſured him, that the pope had reſolved to inveſt the duke with that kingdom. His ho- 
lineſs, indeed, had no ſuch i intention; but the prelate would have promiſed ſtill more, had he 


N it neceſſary to the ſucceſs of his project. 


In ſhort, the biſhop exerted his eloquence with ſuch effect, that the king, who ever - Uſplayed 
a willingneſs to revoke any act of his father's, granted all he requeſted. Had the pontiff him- 
ſelf dictated the letters of revocation, he could not have made uſe of expreſſions more favour- 
able to the unlimited authority of the holy ſee, and more repugnant to the dignity of the throne, 
the rights and prerogatives of the Gallican church, the wiſdom of the laws, and the honour of 
the magiſtracy. The king, after aſſuring the pope of his filial obedience, declared that he de- 
| fired nothing more earneſtly than to fulfil the promiſe he had made before his acceſſion to the 
throne, to aboliſh the Pragmatic Sanction, which, having been eſtabliſhed in a time of revolt, 
was injurious to the holy ſee, & Our councillor,” ſays Lewis, alluding to the biſhop of Arras; 
«has convinced us that this conſtitution, while it attacks your authority, tends to encourage 
& the licentiouſneſs of our prelates. 4 Although moſt men of knowledge endeavour to diſ- 
«.ſuade us from our deſign, we have, according to your requeſt, abrogated this Pragmatic Sanc- 
t tion, and caſt it out from our dominions. Exert then your power, in future, i in our kingdom 
« 2s you pleaſe ; and if any, perſons ſhall reſiſt 1 you, we promiſe your holineſs, on the word of a 
4 king, to execute your commands, i in ſpite of al | oppoſition. or appeal, and we will repreſs and 
« reſtrain all thoſe who ſhall diſobey your orders ?. It was thus that the king, by the ſtrongeſt 
| demonſtrations of unlimited A anſwered the voy careſſes of the artful 22 
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But Lewis, who behind! FAY to js 62 the . 10 14450 OY else of 17 age, 
had ſoon the mortification to find, - that he had 3 duped by the pope; for Pius, having ob- 
tained his ends, refuſed to ratify, the | engagement which his legate h had contracted for placing 
the duke 'of Calabria on the throne of Na We Engaged : at the f de be e to turn 
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7 be Die 1 anda ieſan unma in ectięſia tum fan autor ĩtas miniitur,. 3 in 3 licentiæ tem- 
plum per illam præſtruitur .. uters igitur deinceps in regno noffro Poteſtate tua ut wyoles . ; . quod ft forte obnitentur aligui aut re- 
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the pontifr-s arts agairiſt himſelf; and he accordingly ſat red his parliament to carry Tito exe 
cution x the e Sanction, which he had io ſolemnly revoked. 


Wine the 4118 was tat Tours, he received ambaſſadors from the duke of Brittany, wad, 
came to regulate the form of - homage which their ſovereign was to pay for his duchy®* ; this. 
point being ſettled, the dike himſelf. went to Tours, and ſubmitted to the uſual ceremony. 
The king, who was jealous of his intimacy with the count of Charolois, ſpared no pains to 
gain his confidence. In the hope of attaching him to his intereſts, he declared him his licute-- 
nant- general in Maine, Anjou, 'Touraine, and Normandy, although he had juſt conferred the 
government of this laſt province on the count of Charolois. . If his object was to fow difſen- 
tion between the. two princes, he-did not reap from this ſhallow artifice the advantage he ex - 
pected. Soon after the duke's departure, the king repaired to Brittany, under pretence of per- 
forming a pilgrimage to the ſhrine of ſome ſaint ; but the real object of his j journey was, to 
examine the ſtate of the duchy, and to promote a marriage between Frances of Amboiſe, 
ducheſs-dowager of Brittany, and the duke of Savoy ** e but. the. duke. ol Brittany, aware of - 


his ont mg 0 He. mens execution. 


ä id jour 8 Brittany; $6 king had FI the: ducky of Ban: as an appanage, 
to his brother Charles, with the: uſual Clauſe of reverhon to the crown in default of male heirs ; - 

and accompanied by 2 promiſe to make ſome more ample proviſion for him at a future time. 
This promiſe ſupplied the young prince. with a pretext-to prefer ſuch. claims as beſt coincided : 
with his ambitiou: tous Plans; and a penſion of twelve thouſand livres, in addition to his duchy, be- 
ing deemed. a infufficient f income- for the ſon of a king, —B Tote Lo, - 
loudly exclaime againſt. that monarch's injuſtice to his brother. f 


The conduct of. Lewis % rn i 
encreaſe fill farther the popular diſcontents. That nobleman, tired with the life of a fugitive, 
repaired to court, and deſired the king would immediately order him to be tried with: - 
the utmaſt rigour of the ay. . He was charged: with having falſely accuſed the King, 
while he was dauphin, of | | againft his father; and on this charge his judges were. 

baſe enough to pronounce. him guilty of. high treaſon, in conſequence of which he was con- 
demned to die; but Lewis changed his puniſhment into perpetual impriſonment, and he was 
accordingly committed to the Baſtile; his effects were confiſcated, and moſt. of his eſtates 
, un rin is pro- 
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A.D. 1462, 1463.] Margaret of Anjou, the unhappy queen of England, had etnbarked 
for the continent, ſome time after the fatal battle of Touton, to ſolicit ſuccours and aſſiſtance | 
from her-foreign connections. She. paid a viſit to the king at Chinon, who expreſſed the great 
eſt concern for her misfortunes. During her reſidence at the French court, ſhe ſtood god- 
mother to the only ſon of Charles, duke of Orleans, by Mary of Cleves, his third wife : the 
king was the godfather, and he gave his own name to the young prince, who afterward aſcend- 
ed the throne of France, under the appellation of Lewis the Twelfth. But, notwithſtanding 
_ the profeſſions of friendſhip which the king made to Margaret, all he could be perſuaded. to 
grant to her earneſt ſolicitations, were a loan of twenty thouſand livres, and a ſuppiy of two 
thouſand troops, under the command of Brexæ, ſeneſchal of Normandy, who i is ſaid. to have | 
entertained for the queen more tender ſentiments than pity and compaſſion ©, With this i ina 
dequate ſuccour—for which too, the intereſted monarch made her ſign, in her huſband's name, 
a truce for one hundred years, and a promiſe to reſtore the city of Calais—Margaret embark- 


ed for England about the end of the year 1462 ; and, after a tedious and tempeſtuous paſſage, 


arrived off Tinmouth ; but being prevented from landing there, ſhe again put to ſea, and her 
feet being overtaken by a ſtorm, many of the ſhips were ſtranded near Bamburgh Caſtle, and 
the veſſel in which the queen was, with 4ifficulty, reached the port. of Berwick. The F rench 
troops effected a landing in Holy Iſland, where they were ſoon attacked by 1 ſuperior - force, 
and moſt of them either killed or taken; but their e with ſome other a ts made their 


eſcape, and joined the queen 


The defeat of the rojalifts at Hexham 1 the misfortunes: of a aft 
that battle, ſailed from England with her ſon, and a choſen band of faithful followers, and ar- 
rived ſafe at Sluys in F landers. The duke of Burgundy received ber with great hoſpitality; 
and, after loading her with valuable preſents, ſent a guard to eſcort her into Lorrain, where her 
brother, the duke of Calabria, then reſided. Brezé, who was: preſent at the battle, effected his 
eſcape to Alnwick, where he was beſieged, and, after a brave reſiſtance, conſented to ſurrender : 
the place, on condition of bring. e to e to France with the ol. remains of his 


troops. n n e 6 vio - : $ #417 . as. | _ 
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A revolt of the Catalonians, who. kad concunced their lb Tos. 8 
a monarch ſtained with the blood of his own: ſon and invited the king of Caſtile to become 
their ſovereign, now attracted the attention of Lewis. He, at firſt, promiſed. protection to the 
inſurgents; but, ſeduced hy che offers of Juan, he had a conference with that monarch between 
Mauleon and Sauveterre, on the confines:of Navarre, where a treaty was concluded, by which 
Lewis engaged to aſſiſt the king of Arragon with, a loan of three hundred and fifty thouſand 
eros, and a ſupply of ſeven hundred lances; and the important counties of Rouflillon ani 
g ee Aae e enen Yor mee ee E for che l he 
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adv ance; | "Theſe the king immediately annexed to the domain of the crown; in virtue of the 
pretenſ ions of his mother, „Mary of Anjou, ſprung from Voland cf Arragon; but he ſoon 
after transferred them to the count of Foix, as an indemnity for his claims to the kingdom cf 


. Navarre, founded on. x the 1 25 * pains Leonora, who tag poiſuned her eldeſt lifter. 
| Blanche. 
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The affiſtance _ Lewis Povel of lee TOTO to the eee Venen who Was: 
defeated i in all quarters, 'by the active exertions of- his oppotient," 'Henry the Fourth, king of 
Caſtile, ſurnamed the Impotent. But this laſt prince was at length perſitadet] by his miniſters, . 

' who had been ſeduced by Juan; to ſubmit their diſpute to the arbitration of the French king 3 
who pronounced a deciſion; equally diſpleaſing to both parties, and Which was reſpected by nei- 
ther. An interview; on the frontiers of their reſpective dominions, having been agreed upon 
between Lewis and Henry, the former repaired to Saint Jean de Luz, and the Etter to Fonta- 
rabia. They advanced to the oppoſite banks of the Bidaſſoa, which ſeparates France from 
Spain ; and their eontraſted appearance ſtrongly atteſted the difference of their diſpoſitions.— 
Henry, luxurious, magnificent, and vain, was arrayed in the richeſt ſtuffs, embelliſhed with 
gold and precious ſtones, and attended by à numerous train, all equally brilliant. The ſails of 
the barks, which conveyed them to the French fide of the river; were alſo decorated with a pro- 
fuſion of the” precious metals Lewis, whoſe pride, certainly leſs reſpectable, was difplayed 
in a ſtudied affectation of the oppoſite extreme, had encreaſed the natural uncouthneſs of his 
perſon, by a dreſs the moſt vulgar and unbecoming. His under garment, which fate cloſe to 
his body; vas made of coarſe doth; and over it he wore a doubfet of fuſtian. His hat was 

| extremely ſmall, 'reſtinbling the calotte, uſually worn by prieſts; and decorated with a leaden 

7 | image of the Virgin.” The few nobles who attended him, imitated their maſter in the means | 

neſs of their dreſs: © But the wealth which. Henry-had expended in his ſumptuous preparations, . 
Lewis employed to bribe the miniſters of Caftile—for the art of making traitors always forms 
ed a leading feature in his illiberal and diſhoneſt ſyſtem of policy. The two monarchs had a 
ſhort conference together - ahd; after a formal renewal of the ancient treaties deren the var 4 


crowns, they parted with rev contempt of each. other. . | 


ATi king had lately refighs all his pri 18 tothe duchy of Luxembourg, in favour” of © 
| the duke of Burgundys as well as to the reſtitution of the ſum of fifty thouſand crowns, which 
mais father had paic to che duke of Saxony, and his co-heits, for the renunciation of their 
claims. But while he appeared thus anxious to court the frvour-of Philip: he obſerved a very 
Afferent line of conduct with his for Charles: Uneaſy at the intimate connection which ſub- 
ſiſted between chat prince and the duke- of Britanny; he *inceffantly laboured to promote a 
each between themꝭ or, at leaſt; to counteract the dangerors deſigns. which he imputed to 
hem, by creating erabatraſſinents which*mighit divert their atꝭentiom elſe where. He beſtowed 
every mark of diſtinction on the lord of Croi; not content with raiſing him to the high office - 
Arnd Maſtes, he eededato him the toyn and territory. of Guines; and, convinced that no- 
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thing could give greater offence to the count of Charolois, he ordered this extraordinary in- 
ſtance of his favour to be publiſhed, by ſound of trumpet, in the ſtreets of his capital. He 
alſo extended his protection to every perſon, indiſeriminately, who had incurred the diſpleaſure 
of Charles. To this period may be traced the origin of that inveterate e which __ 
prevailed between thoſe rival princes, and which only = ee with. life. | 


The duke of Burgundy had flattered himfelf that the nznedſionc? ht which he had bald a 
to the king, would be conſidered rather as a mark of reſpect, than as an eſſential obligation; and 
that no duties of vaſſalage woukt be required from him that could tend to derogate, in any degree, 
from the character of an independent prince, which he had ſo long maintained, and was ſtill 
determined to preſerve s. Some Engliſh ſhips of war having been ſeen eruizing in the chan- 

nel, the king ſent an ambaſſador to Lewis to ſummen him to declare war againſt Edward, and 
to publiſh an expreſs prohibition to all his ſubjects to afford that: prince any kind of aſſiſtanco. 
This was a mere pretext to ſound the intentions of the duke, ſince, in the preſent ſtate of affairs, 
no dread of an invaſion could poſſibly exiſt. The moſt important, and indeed the real object 
of the embaſſy, was to engage Philip to permit the eſtabliſhment of the · Gabelle i in his domi 


nions; a propoſition which he rejected in the moſt poſitive terms. He even ſent the lord of 0 
Chimey to the king to complain of this conduct, and to beg he rere. 55 e oy _ 
ſiſt from a pretenſion which he could never admit. 2 | all 


The Burgundian envoy remained ſome time at the French court before he old proeure an 
audience of the king. - At length tired with the. delays which he was made to experience, he 
placed himſelf at the door of the King's apartment, and reſolved not to quit his poſt till he had 
fulfilled his commiffion. The monarah, no longer able to avoid him, ſor once ſuſſered his im NE 
patience to get the better of his poliey, and exclaimed, «< ¶ hat ſort of man then is this duke of ; | 
« Burgundy? Is he different, or made of different metal from all the other princes and nobility WES 
< of my kingdom! «Yes, fre, replied Chimey; © the duke of Burgundy is indeed different, - 
“and made of different metal: from all'the-other princes of your kingdom, or of the neighbouring | 
ce countr ies, Jor he kept you" ſafes: and ſupported you again the will and pleaſure of king 
« Charles your father, whom God pardon, which none of the other princes Bad eiter the 'inclina» 
« tion ' or ſpirit to do. The king, confuſed at this unexpected reply, immediately returned to 
his apartment. The ooundot Dunois, approaching the lord of Chimey, aſked him how he : 
had dared to expreſs: himſelf: with ſuch freedom to a prince ſo abſolute as Lewis the Eleventh. 
Had I been fifty leagues from hence,” replied the brave Burgundian, and bad thought that 
( the king wiſhed to ſay to-me what-he-has Tyſt ſaid of my. maſter, I would have inſtantly re» 
&« turned to make him the ſame anſwer as I have juft made him.” As neither the king nor the 
duke deemed it TRAC e Opens WR this aaa Ie wicket no * 
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Convinced of the impoſſibiſity bs enforcing his. pretenſions by arms, . appeared to re- 
nounce them; and this tacit diſavowal fatisfied Philip, who was already too:much haraſſed by 
the indocility of the count of Charolois, to think of encreaſing his embarraſſment by involving 
himſelf in freſh difficulties. The favour ſhewn to the houſe of Croi was ſtill the cauſe of that 
diviſion which prevailed between the father and ſon. As the duke advanced in years, the influ- 
ence of his favourites encreaſed; and as Lewis, by his; liberal donations, had attached thoſe 
favourites to his intereſt, he might probably have obtained what he aſked, had not the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Gabelle been attended with difficulti-s almoſt inſurmountable. The bare propoſal 
to levy that impoſt had formerly occaſioned a general inſurreQion in the Low Countries. 


But Lewis was more ſucceſsful in another negociation with the duke of Burgundy, the ob- 
ject of which was, to procure the reſtitution of thoſe towns on the river Somme, which had been 
ceded by Charles. the Seventh, at the treaty of Arras: and which, in effect, rendered Philip 
maſter of Picardy. The meaſure was oppoſed by the count of Charofois; but the influence of 
John de Croi, the duke's miniſter, and the.king's friend, prevailed, and four hundred thouſant 
-crowns were given to recover theſe valuable pledges. . Even in this tranſaction, Lewis diſplayed 
his duplicity: he had promiſed to retain the officers appointed by the duke as governors of theſe 
towns; but no ſooner was he in poſſeſſion than he diſplaced them, and, at the ms Gone, po 
mated others, whom he knew would be equally acceptable co Philip. 5 


FZoon after this negociation was compleated, Lewis loſt his mother, Mary of Anjou, who 
died on the twenty-ninth of November, 1463, in the ſixtieth year of her age. The exemplary 
conduct, the ſignal virtues, and fervent piety of this amiable princeſs, had attracted univerſal re- 
ſpect and eſteem ; and her loſs was deeply regretted by the nation. Her death, indeed, could 
not have happened at. a more unfortunate period; for as the king paid conſiderable deference to 
her advice, ſhe might, poſſibly, have been able to prevent thoſe troubles of which his improper 
T.onduct and reſtleſs diſpoſition had laid: the foundation. Since his acceſſion to the throne, 
Lewis ſeemed to have wholly neglected an art the moſt eaſily acquired, aud the moſt neceſſary 
for a monarch to learn, that of ſecuring the affections of his ſubjects. — The prince who ſeeks to 
confirm his power by the influence of fear, at once betrays the tyrant.arid the fool; alike igno- 
rant of his duties and his intereſt, he is equally a ſtranger to the obligations impoſed on himſelf, 
and to the feelings implanted in the heart of man; fortunately for the happineſs of the world, ſuch 
A flagrant violation of moral rectitude generally carries its own puniſhment along with it. It 
cannot be too often repeated, nor too ſtrongly impreſſed on the minds of en that the ove 
e d EAGER Ine ruſt ae ofthe turns. G 5 


| . Lewis, by his condu$t, had naturally excited the deteſtation of the French; ddl co 

2 en that he merited their hatred, he was in continual dread of feeling its effects. Torment 
ed by the moſt alarming apprehenſions, he was inceſſantly employed in the adoption of means 
for averting the ſtorm that threatened bim. The malecontents were numerous; and, headed by 


25 Goes Hh of the blood, and the chief nobility, they only waited for a favourable opportunity to 
give 


„ 
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give a free ſcope to their reſentment. The king, meanwhile, though ſenſible of his danger; 

knew not who were his enemies; he had been apprized, that ſecret aſſociations were formed in 

different parts of the Kingdom; z but all his endeavours to diſcover the members . them had 
proved * | | 


The penſioners whom Lewis maintained at a 8 court affured him, that he Flag 
nothing to apprehend from Philip, at Ieaſt; ſo long as the miſunderſtanding continued to ſub- 
ſiſt berween that prince and his fon.?- The duke had already addreſſed ſome complaints on this 
ſubject to the ſtates: of Flanders aſſembled at Bruges; and deputies were appointed to wait on 
the count of Charolois, and invite him to return to court. The count received them with 
kindneſs; and after ha had explained the cauſe: of his diſeontent, eomplied with their invitation, 
and went to his father at Bruges, But this reconetliation proved. of fort continuance. The 
fame ſubject for diſſention · ſtill ſubſiſted; the conat's averſion from the houſe of Croi was in- 
ſurmountable; he had declared them to be his mortal enemies; he had openly accuſed them of 
conſpiring againſt his life; and he even ſeemed directly to include the king in his aceuſations;.- 
by obſerving, that he would not deſignate the moft dangerous enemies who-ſought for his death: . 
on account 125 the horror that mut neceſſarily be experienced if he named them. | 

Thus relieved from all dread of interruption from that quarter, Lewis refolved to dire his- ; 
attacks againſt the duke of Brittany, who, next to Philip, had inſpired him with the moſt ſerious” 
apprehenſions . His conduct in this reſpect. was influenced as much by the perſonal hatred he 
had conceived againſt the duke, as by his dread of the evnnection which he knew to ſubſiſt be- 
tween Francis and · the count of Charolois,” In order to take che. duke of Brittany by ſurprize, he 
had ſent a ſtrong body of troopsy in different detachments, and at different times, to the frontiers 
of the duchy ; and all his meaſures: were adopted, and plans conducted with ſo much ſecrecy, 
that the duke was not apprized of the danger which threatened him, till the arrival of the- 
French chancellor, Peter de Morvilliers, who was ſent to inform him, that the king, «forbade 
«him in future to entitle himſelf, duke by the grace of God; to coin gold; to levy extraordinary. 
«taxes in his dominions ; to exact from his vatlals the aceuſtomed homage, and to receive 
«the oaths of allegiance from his prelates.” In caſe of a refuſal to e wilt e qr ou 

mandates, the chancellor had orders to declare war againſt che duke. 


Finch, üs U though genetous prinoe, was extremely embarraſſed at this nexpect- 
ed declaration; deſtitute of troops, he affected to ſubmit to the power he was ankle w eppes 
and, by the advice of Tannegui du Chaſtel, who, at the death of Charles the Seventh, had enz 
gaged in his fervice, he told the? Saller, that he did not refuſe to comply with the kings 
demands, but that they related to objects of ſuch importance, that his conſent alone would be in- 
i ſulicient to enſurs their W ; that the laws of the oy required the ooncur- 
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rence of che different orders of the province; and that he therefore belought his majeſty. to 


alloy him time to aſſemble the ſtates, that. he might communicate his intentions to them, ſince 


.* by. adopting a different line of conduct he thould deceive the king, which he would not do on 


any account. This appearance of condeſcenſion ſo faſcinated Lewis, that he granted the duke 


a delay of three months, and CORY e 8 755 


The count ok Mai 1e, and four 6 were 8 to regulate the aFairs of 


| n The principal aceuſations preferred by Lewis againſt the duke, are too curious to be 


omitted, inaſmuch as they diſplay the character of the monarch, and the true motives by which 
his conduct was influenced in the preſent inſtance, He complained, & That while he was 
« dauphin, the duke had refuſed. to lend him four thouſand crowns; that he had given him no 
« aſſiſtance in the war with the Catalonians ; that he had ſeized the temporalities of the biſhop 
“ of Nantes, which was a. thing unexampled in the chriſt ian world, fence bi Hops took the prece- 


à dency of . dukes, and could not poſſibly become their ſubjefs;. that he had given orders to his 


« yaſlals to take up arms; and that the,duke's attorney had declared, at Rome, that his maſter 
& was no ſubject of the king's, ard that he would rather receive the Engliſh in his dominions 
<« than the French. There were ſeveral other charges, to all of which the duke replied; 
delays were neceſſarily ccaſioned by this means; and, before the matter could be brought to a 


deciſion, the king's attention was called to another quarter, which: competes him to defer the 


: 5 Hint of his reſentment to a future periad. | 
Tabs Sad cotived information that bogs Hs the unter Charolois had attended 


an aſſembly of the ſtates at Nantes, where they had renewed, by two ſeparate treaties, the alliance 
between Charles and Francis. The count of Saint Paul, and his brother, James of Luxembourg, 


Tanneguy Duchaſtel, Genlis and Romille, vice- chancellor of Brittany, were the agents em- 


ployed to conduct this ſecret negotiation. Lewis, reſolved at all events to penetrate the myſ- 


tery, cited the count of Saint Paul and Genlis to appear before him, to do homage for certain 


£4, eſtates which they held of the crown of France. After ſome difficulty the latter obeyed. the 
Citation; but Lewis had the mortification to find all his ſtratagems for diſcovering the ſecret 


Na and all his efforts to detach the count of Saint Paul from the intereſt of the en 


Wulle the king was ; thus 8 the number of. his enemies: daily encreaſed. Fhe duke 
of Brittany no ſooner found himſelf extricated from the embarraſſment into which he had been 
ſo. unexpettedly thrown, than, in conformity to the advice of Nuchaſtel, he began to think of 
providing againſt any future attack. He wrote to all the princes. of the blood, and chief nobility; 


| and his letters, which were conveyed by meſſengers diſguiſed like monks, contained the moſt 


intention to deſtroy them all one after the other; obſerving, that they might judge, by the treat- 


RE 
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urgent « exhortations to unite in defence of the.common cauſe. He warned them of the king's 


ment which he ny experienced, of the fate that awaited them; and that the only means 
* n a (i grace 1 threatened them all 9 was to act in I for the 
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purpoſe of reſiſting oppreſſion. The general diſcontent which prevailed in the kingdom had 
ſufficiently prepared the minds of the public for the impreſſions which the duke wiſhed them to 
receive. His emiſſaries returned with the moſt poſitive aſſurances of - efficacious ſupport from 
all thoſe whom he ſolicited to enter into his projects. The confederates reciprocally exchanged. 
vows of fidelity; and the king might count for his enemies moſt of the ö of the by oo 


and the principal nobility of the kingdom. 


*: As D. 1464.] Nothing was now wanting to compleat the danger to which France was ex 
| poſed of a total revolution, but the junction of the duke of Burgundy. Hitherto that prince, 
who was fond of repoſe, had refuſed to enter into this formidable aſſociation. It even ſeemed 
impoſſible to perſuade him to ſuch a meaſure, notwithſtanding all the efforts of his ſon for 
that purpoſe. One falſe ſtep, however, produced what the moſt urgent ſolicitations had failed 
to effect. The king having received information that the vice-chancellor of Brittany had per- 
formed ſeveral voyages to England, Holland, and Flanders, thought it would be eaſy to diſcover 
the views of the princes, if he could once get their agent into his power; he therefore formed 
the deſign of ſeizing Romille, who. was then in England, on his return to Brittany. This com- 
miſſion was entruſted to the baſtard of Rubempre, a man of bad character; arid a fmall veſſel 
was accordingly prepared for him, whoſe crew conſiſted of forty determined men. Rubemprẽ, 
after cruiſing ſome time in the channel, put into the port of Gorkum, a ſmall town in Hol- 
land, fitudted on the river Wael, where the count of Charolois had arrived a few days before. 
As it was highly improbable that . ſhould ſtation himſelf at the extremity of Holland, 
in order to intercept a veſſel on her way from England to Brittany, it has been conjectured 
that he had received intelligence that Romille was to pay a viſit to the count on his return. 
Be that as it may, Rubempre having, landed with a part of his crew, was known, ſeized, and 
thrown into priſon,. under pretence that he had come to - bi with. e to carry off 
the count, and deliver him up to 3 


Moſt of the robin hiſtorians of 0 00 8 my writers s, have We 
to juſtify Lewis from this accuſation; but all tlie have been able to alledge in his favour, ra- 
ther tends to involve the matter in obſcurity: than to prove his innocence. Appearances were 
moſt certainly againſt him. The character of the baſtard of Rubemprẽ; the profound ſecreſy 

obſerved even with his crew, who received orders to pay him implicitobedience ; the place fixed on: 
for the execution of the plan, at which the count of Charolois had but recently arrived; the con- 
duct of Rubempre, who was ſeen loitering about the count's liouſe, and examining every part 
of it; his alarm, which had led him to take refuge in a church, when he thought he was diſco- 
vered; add to theſe: conſiderations, tlie illiberal policy of Lewis; who had: recently cauſed Philip, 
ſecond n the duke of e 29-0 tay he was confined for” 
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five years, although he had come to the court of France on an expreſs invitation from the king, 
and under the protection of a ſafe conduct; - this combination of circumſtances forms the 


ſtrongeſt preſumptive proof of the guilt of Lewis; a proof which his own diſavowal of the 
deed i is hrs CAE 043008 to-overturn, | 


"© 


French troops. The king had repaired to Heſdin, to viſit the duke of Burgundy, who receiv- 
ed him with all the honours that were due to his rank. He there requeſted Philip to conſent 
to the reftitution of Lille, Douay, and Orchies, which had been pledged to the ancient counts 
of Flanders for four hundred thouſand livres Tournois, and an annual tribute of ten thouſand ; 

but the duke replied, that thoſe towns had been ceded by the king of France to his grandfather, 
Philip, Duke of Burgundy, on his marriage with Margaret, heireſs to the county of Flanders; 
and that it was ſpecified in the deed of conveyance, that they ſhould only revert to the crown 
in default of male heirs on the part of Philip. Some other demands preferred by the king 


were likewiſe rejected. The duke, on his fide, requeſted the king to receive the count of Charo- 
lois into favour; to deſiſt from exacting an engagement from the Flemiſh and Burgundian 
. nobles, on their performance of homage, to ſerve him againſt all men living; and, laſtly, to 
fulfil ſeveral articles of the treaty of Arras, which had not yet been carried into execution. 
Lewis immediately left the duke without giving him any anſwer, and the next day ſet out for 


Abbeville. After remaining a ſhort time at that city, he went to Rouen, and from thence re- 
turned into Ponthieu, and ſtopped at the village of Novian, near the foreſt of Creſſy, ſix 
leagues from Heſdin, where the duke ſtill remained. The two princes did not viſit, and all the 
correſpondence that paſſed between them was carried on through the means of Anthony de 


| Croi. This coolneſs ſubſiſted till the tenth of CO ee the REIN word 17 noe 


f pen 


The count of Charolois, who had juſt cauſed Rubempre to be 1 haſtened to in- 
form his father of the circumſtance; for which purpoſe he diſpatched Oliver de la Manche, an 
officer of his houſehold, with a letter to the duke, containing a particular account of the con- 
ſpiracy which, he ſaid, he had detected. He not only accuſed the king of an attempt to ſeize 


his own perſon, but added, that it was alſo his intention to get the duke of Burgundy himſelf 
into his power; that it was with this view he had advanced fo near to the place of the duke's 
reſidence ; POT Toe e png pa de binke vr ther Somme, who: 


VVV 


/// owtldaens wer Ws rey dared the Ling ad appoined for hi viſit 


Not thinking himſelf in ſafety at Heſdin, where he expected every moment to be ſurrounded, he 
| haſtened to Saint Paul, in Artois, leaving the town to the care of his nephew, Adolphus of 


Cleves, with orders to receive the king in caſe he kept his appointment; but Lewis, being ap- 
192 895 of bis N returned to e The news of the PERS which had been formed 
| | =. br 


At he very time that this I was n eres the 98 of Picardy were lined with 
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for ſeizing the duke of Burgundy, and the count of Charolois, was ſoon W public by the : 


pains that were taken to promote its circulation. The count's emiſſaries made it the theme of 
their converſation in all companies; the clergy made the pulpits reſound with it; and the intel- 


ligence was quickly conveyed to foreign courts, Meanwhile, Montauban, admiral of France, : 
wrote to the lord of Croi, to engage him to huſh up the affair**, and to releaſe the baſtard of 


Rubempre ; but that nobleman ſent back the letter, and refuſed to interfere in the buſineſs, 


The king ſpared no pains to counteradt the effects of theſe injurious reports, He ſummoned 


the deputies from the city of Rouen to attend him, and cauſed an apologetical diſcourſe to be 


pronounced in their preſence by the chancellor, containing a juſtification of his conduct, and a 


contradiction of the charge that had been preferred a gainſt him. Not content with this, he 
determined to demand ſatisfaction of the duke of Burgundy for the affront he had ſuſtained, 
and for this purpoſe he ſent the count of Eu, the archbiſhop of Narbonne, and Morvilliers, 
the chancellor, to Lille, where the count of Charolois had already arrived. The comm 

danger to which they had been expoſed, had produced a reconciliation between Philip and ind is 
fon. The duke gave audience to the French ambaſſadors the day after their arrival, when he 
was addreſſed by Morvilliers, who began his peech by reproaching the duke of Brittany, who, 
he obſerved, had ſolicited the alliance of the Engliſh, the ancient enemies of the crown, and 


had, conſequently, incurred the forfeiture of his liſe and property, as being guilty of high trea- 


ſon : that the king, being informed that this prince had ſent the vice - chancellor of Brittany to 


England, had thought himſclf entitled to impede the progreſs of ſuch a negociation, for which 


purpoſe he had commiſſioned the baſtard of Rubempre to intercept & that pernicious agent of 


« the duke's evil deſigns” on his return to Brittany: that the count of Charolois, not content 


with violating the laws of nations, by impriſoning a man who was entruſted with a commiſſion 


from the king, had cauſcd it to be reported, that Rubempre had gone to Gorkum for the pur- 
poſe of ſeizing his perſon : that Oliver de la Manche, who had been ſent by the count to his 
father, had been careful to propagate theſe injurious reports in all the towns through which he 


paſſed: that a monk of Bruges had had the temerity to accuſe his majeſty, in a ſermon, of an 
attempt on the liberty of the duke and his ſon: that the duke's haſty departure from Heſdin 


afforded a ſufficient proof, that this odious accuſation had experienced too much credit: and 
that the king was of opinion, ſuch a proceeding could originate with no other than the count of 
Charolois, who was doubtleſs diſcontented at the loſs of his falary as lieutenant-general in 
Normandy. Morvilliers concluded his harangue by demanding, in the king's name, that Oli- 
ver de la Manche, and the monk, ſhould be delivered up to him, in order to be puniſhed as ca- 
lumniators; and that the baſtard of Rubempre ſhould be {et at liberty. While the chancellor 


was ſpeaking, the count of Charolois exhibited evident marks of impatience, and was repeat- ; 


edly on the point of eee him; but his father ig, and ordered him t to N his 
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reply to the next day, and, for the preſent; to leave the taſk of defending his e to 
himſelf. x 

The duke then addreſſed the ders and * 9 declaring, in the dſt bse 
terms, that he could not releaſe Rubemprè, ſince he had been arreſted in Holland, a principality 
independent on the king: he then obſerved, that Oliver de la Manche was an officer of the 
count's houſehold, that he would enquire into his guilt, and adminiſter juſtice accordingly ; and, 
that the monk was © a man of the church, whom he would not touch on any account.” —< 1 
tui every one to know, (continued Philip, with warmth) that I never made a promiſe to man 
or prince but I performed it to the utmoſt of my power.” To ſoften this reprozch, which 
appeared to be indirectly addreſſed to Lewis, he added, with a ſmile, © Tell the king, I never 
«© broke my word, except with the ladies.” Philip, it ſeems, was of a facetious diſpoſition ; in 


Another part of his anſwer he obſerved, & If my ſon be ſuſpicious, he does not take after me, 


'< who never entertained ſaſpicions of any man; but he takes after his mother, who often /u/- 
et pected me of loving other women.” Philip concluded his reply by complaining that the 
king, on almoſt all occaſions, failed to keep his word. A knight then exclaimed, My lord, 
e who is here preſent, only holds the duchy of Burgundy, with the counties of Flanders and 
'« Artois, of the king; but he poſſeſſes, out of the kingdom, the duchies of Brabant, Luxem- 
'« bourg, Limbourg, and Lotrich; the counties of Burgundy, Hainault, Holland, Zealand, and 
« Namur; beſides many other extenſive lordſhips, all of which he holds of God alone, although 
he be not a king.” I would have it 8 e the duke, that I could have 
1 been a Ling, Bad 7 choſen _ 


At the conference that was beiden on the 8 PI the chancellor of France renewed 
his complaints, and repeated his demands of ſatisfaction; but the duke perſiſted in the anſwer he 
had already delivered, only adding, that he could not diſapprove of his ſon's conduct, in appre- 
hending Rubempre, who, by his ſtrange” behaviour, had laid himſelf open to ſuſpicion; that if 
that ci-devant adventurer, on whom the title of king's envoy had been conferred, was really in- 
nodent of. the crime imputed to him, he had te to . and that, at all . he 

| might depend on juſtice being done him. 


At length the count of Charolois — obtained permiſſion to pe, a by juſtifying the 
duke of Brittany, between whom and himſelf, he acknowledged, a cloſe alliance ſubſiſted, but it 
was a connection of ſuch a nature, as could, by no means, affect the king. He declared, that he 

did not complain of the Joſs of his ſalary, as lieutenant-general in Normandy, of which he had 
never received more than one quarter; for that ſince he had recovered his father's favour, he 
could very eaſily diſpenſe with the benefactions of any other perſon. He obſerved, that. the 
baſtard of Rubempre, whom he had ordered to be impriſoned, was a man of infamous character; 
that if he were really © the king's legate, as the ambaſſadors had aſſerted, he ought to have paid 
him a viſit on his arrival at Gor #um, which was certainly not a proper place for the purpoſe of 
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watching a man on his return from England to Brittany; and that it was not probable the- 
duke's envoy ſhould paſs through that town on his way home. 5 : 


At the laſt audience the chancellor avi his demands for the delete of the with 
which the duke peremptorily refuſed to comply, telling him that he would ſoon ſend ambaſſadors 
tothe king, and that he hoped his majeſty would expect nothing farther from him. Such was the 
iſſue of an embaſſy, into the particulars of which it was neceſlary to enter, that the reader might 
be enabled to form ſome judgment of an affair, which had a conſiderable influence on the com- 
motions which ſoon after appeared. When the ambaſſadors took leave of the count. of Charo- 
lois, he ſaid to the archbiſhop of Narbonne, Recommend me moſt humbly to the king's favout, 
and tell him, that he has made the chancellor trim me; but that, before the expiration of a 
« year, he will repent his conduct.“ Theſe threats, which were faithfully reported to the king, 
ought to have opened his eyes; but they had à very different effect on him; he thought that 
he had nothing to fear from a A's who had recourſe to vain e and whoſe re- 


ſentment N in words. 


. the French mnalecontents daily acquired freſh 3 and additional 9 
and ſo diſguſted were the people with the tyrannical government of Lewis, that the diſaffection 
appears to have extended from one extremity of the kingdom to the other. Still Lewis was in 
the dark as to the authors of theſe dangerous commotions; and, if we except the duke of Bur- 
gundy and the count of Charolois, he was ſurrounded by enemies the more dangerous, as they 
were all unknown to him. The intelligence he received from different quarters increaſed his 
alarms, but gave him no information. Though the conſpiracy was formed in his capital, at 
his court, nay almoſt in his preſence, yet he did not perceive it. Contemporary writers relate, 
that-the confederates frequently met in the cathedral of Paris; -where a green filk lace, faſtened 
tothe girdle, ſerved as their mark of diſtinction. It ſeems wonderful, that a ſecret which had been 
imparted to ſo many perſons, ſhould be inviolably preſerved for ſo long a ſpace of time. The 
duke of Bourbon, one of the leaders of the conſpiracy, had paſſed ſome time at gourt, in order 

to watch the king's motions. On his departure, he repaired to Lille, in order to fix the waver- 
ing reſolution of the duke of Burgundy, who had hitherto refuſed to declare himſelf, 'notwith- 
ſtanding the urgent ſolicitations of his ſon. And he probably would have continued to tempo- 
Tize but for the arrival of the duke of Bourbon, who was himſelf diſpleaſed with the king, for 
having refuſed to promote him to the dignity of conſtable. This nobleman, who was nephew 
to the duke of Burgundy by his mother's fide, had acquired a great aſcendancy over the mind 
of Philip. He now repreſented to him, in ſuch ſtrong terms, the danger to which all the princes 
were expoſed, from a monarch, unjuſt and ambitious, who only ſought to raiſe himſelf by hum- 2 
bling them; he urged, with ſo much energy, the neceſſity of uniting their efforts againſt a power | 
that daily became more formidable, that the duke, at length, conſented to levy troops, and to 
ſend orders to his vaſſals to arm. This was all that the count of Charolois required, from the 
conviction, that ſuch a proceeding conſtituted an engagement, which precluded the poffibility 


of retractation. He now found himlclf at the head of all the forces in bis father's dominions, and 
58 - ls 
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this important lb rendered him, in a certain degree, independant on paternal authority. 


The firſt exertion of his power was directed againſt the lords of Croi, whom he declared 
his perſonal enemies, as well as enemies to the ſtate; commanding them, under pain of death, to 


quit the court and the ſervice of his father, whoſe favour and confidence they had too long 


abuſed. The order was fo peremptory, that they thought it prudent to ſubmit, and accordingly 
left the country, without even daring to take leave of the duke. Philip, notwithſtanding the de- 
bility occaſioned by the natural infirmities of age, which had almoſt deſtroyed the vigour of his 
mind, was no ſooner apprized of his ſon's imperious conduct, than he flew into a moſt violent 
paſſion. In the firſt tranſport of his rage he ſeized a ſpear, and ruſhing out of his apartment, ran 


From room to room, exclaiming aloud, that he would ſoon ſee whether his ſon would have the 


audacity to kill his officers in his preſence. His ſervants had the prudence to conceal the keys 


of the palace gates; and while he was inſiſting. on having them broken open, his ſiſter, the 


ducheſs of Bourbon, came up with the ladies of her retinue, and with ſome difficulty prevailed 
on him to return to his chamber. During three weeks he would not ſuffer any one to mention 
his ſon's name to him; but having attended a public ſermon on the forgiveneſs of injuries, he 
was moved by the arguments employed I the chriſtian orator, and, at 1 conſented to a 


po WW count. 


A. D > . 146 5. 1 The king, e e of his e in having allowed time to the "as 
af Brittany to make preparations for reſiſting his attacks, now reſolved to diſpoſſeſs him of his 
dominions; but before he would proceed to extremities, he deemed it neceſlary to offer ſome 


' kind of excuſe for his conduct. With this view he convened an aſſembly of the nobles at 


Tours, which was attended by the king of Sicily; the dukes of Orleans, Bourbon, and Ne- 
moursz the counts of Angouleme, Eu, Maine, Nevers, Saint Paul, Penthievre, and Tancarville, 
with many 'others of the principal nobility. The chancellor Morvilliers, and Dauvet the 
attorney-general, explained the charges exhibited againſt the duke of Brittany, and the argu- 
ments which had been offered in his defence. This artful manner of ſubmitting the queſ- 


tion to the deciſion of the aſſembly, ſeemed the moſt likely means of ſecuring all their ſuffrages. 


They, accordingly, expreſſed their unanimous approbation of the king's reſentment, and all 
joined in condemning the duke, though many of them had already entered into engagements 
with him. The next day the king himſelf addreſſed the aſſembly; his ſpeech contained an apo- 
logy for his own government ſince his acceſſion to the throne, and an attack on the admini- 
tration of the preceding reign. The king of Sicily aſſured him, in the name of the aſſembly, 


that they were all entirely devoted to his ſervice; though, at the ſame time, they offered Gow 


mediation to engage the woke es to return to his duty. 15 e 


But though Lewis appeared to pay Gs woch i to the opinions of his 5 he 7 


ſoon took an opportunity of convincing them, that by ſo doing he had impoſed on himſelf a 
I degree of conſtraint which tis haughty diſpoſition could but ill brook. Before the diſſolution 


of the aſſembly, Charles, duke of Orleans, deceived by the appearance of mildneſs which Lewis 
had aſſumed, determined to intercede for the duke of Erittany; he accordingly ſpoke in favour 
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of that prince, an and endeavoured to extenuate the faults of which he was accuſed. The Ages 
ſervices, unſhaken fidelity, and irreproachable conduct of the duke of Orleans, had given 
him the privilege of delivering his ſentiments with manly freedom. Conſcious of this, 
he ventured to remonſtrate againſt ſome of the numerous abuſes which prevailed in the govern- 
ment. Lewis, who had pronounced a panegyric upon himſelf, could not bear with patience 
any reflections which tended to convey an indirect cenſure on his own conduct; his ear, unac- 
cuſtomed to the voice of truth, was ſhocked at its awful ſound. He loaded the venerable prince 
with the moſt inſulting reproaches, publickly accuſing him of harbouring criminal deſigns, and 
of taking the part of inſurgents, in oppoſition to his ſovereign. The duke immediately with- 
drew; and, as his mind was too ſenſible of diſhonour, he ſunk beneath the prefſure of unmerited 
inſult, and on the fourth of January expired, in the ſeventy-fourth year of his age, regretted by 
the whole nation. | Beſides two daughters, one of whom was abbeſs of Fontevraud, and the 
other wife to John de Foix, viſcount of Narbonne, the duke left, by his. third wife, Mary 
of Cleves, one ſon, named Lewis, who had been roms in the EEG year, to Jane 2 0 
infant daughter of the king. 


The duke of W apprized of the king's intentions to invade his dominions "ihchont te. 
lay, again endeavoured to ward off the blow by negotiatiori. The confederates had at length 3 
compleated their long projected ſcheme, and only waited for the ſignal to declare themſelves. . = 
At ſuch a conjuncture every moment was precious: the duke therefore diſpatched Tanneguy N 
Du Chaſtel and the vice chancellor of Brittany, to Lewis; and in order to gain time, theſe am- 
baſſadors acceded to whatever the king required of them. The duke engaged to comply 
with moſt of his demands, and very ſoon to pay a viſit to the king at Poitiers. Lewis again 
| ſuffered himſelf to be deceived, and truſting he had at length brought the duke to accede to 
his own terms, he loaded his ambaſſadors with careſſes; and ſet out on a a pilgrimage to N 
Ono du Pont, in the Limouſin. . 


As ſoon as the king was gone, his brother Charles, duke wal Berry, accompanied RE the lord: 
of L'Eſcun, joined the Breton ambaſladors, who had waited for him at. ſome diſtanee from 
Poitiers, and fled to Brittany; breaking down all the bridges he paſſed on the road, from the 
apprehenſion of being purſued. The retreat of Charles was the ſignal of revolt; and the 
flames of civil difcord accordingly burſt out in every part of the mT; almoſt a at the e 
inſtant. | . 


_  A-mianifeſto was ; immediately pale ü in | the name of the duke of Dark Gi! it muft be: 
nn was only in his ſeventeenth year, explaining the motives of his flight. He had 1 
« left Poitiers, he ſaid, « becauſe he had been apprized of the calamities which prevailed in the 
« kingdom, through the miſconduct of the king's miniſters, who made juſtice ſubſervient . 

« their caprice, and compelled the judges of the parliament, and other tribunals, to pronounce - 
« ſuch ſentences as they choſe to diate.” Aſter ſtating ſome other grievances, which, he faid, - 


amt the e and e it to the come of foreign powers; he concluded by 
| TT" | 
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obſerving, that bis ſole object was 5 procure the diſmiſſion of evil ecutſaltors and to relieve _ 
the people from oppreſſion. All the other princes of the blood diſtributed manifeſtces to the 
ſame purport; and as the avowed object of the confederacy was to enforce a ſalutary reform in 
the. government, with a view to eſtabliſh the happineſs and welfare of the nation, on a ſolid and 
permanent hat they gave it the high-ſounding title of THE LEAGUE FOR THE PUBLIC 
GOOD. : 


Lewis e to direct his firſt attacks kn the duke of Brittany; and, with that view, he- 
wrote to. the duke of Bourbon to raiſe a body of troops in his domains, and join him without 
delay... But he was greatly ſurprized to receive an anſu er from the duke, in which he not only 
refuſed, in the moi} peremptory terms, to comply with his orders; but proceeded to load hin: 
with the moſt bitter reproaches, directing his cenſures againſt every act of his government; 
accuſing him of having ſubſtituted his own arbitrary will for the laws of the realm; of keeping 
the princes of the blood, and the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the nobility, at a diſtance from his perſon; 
of proſtituting his confidence to men who were unworthy to enjoy it; and of treating with 

contempt all remonſtrance and advice. He then told him, that with the view to correct theſe 
"  Hlagrant abuſes, and to relieve an oppreſſed people, the princes and nobles had entered into a 
confederacy, in order to enforce a change of meaſures, which would equally tend 10 his own 
good, and to the good of his crown. The duke, at the ſame time, took poſſeſſion of the treaſury, 
ſeized all the money he found there, and put the receiver-general of the finances under arreſt, 


Allah the duke Beben, in his anſwer to the king, had not mentioned the names of 
the confederated princes, they ſoon made themſelves known. John, duke of Calabria, Lorraine, 
and Bar, being diſcontented with Lewis for having refuſed to aſſiſt him in the conqueſt of Na- 
ples, was one of the firſt to take up arms, notwithſtanding the exhortations of his father, 
- the king of Sicily. The duke of Nemours, the lord of Albret, the count of Dunois, and 
even the duke of Alengon, and the count of Armagnac, who were indebted to Lewis for the 
reſtitution, of their honours and eſtates, were among the chiefs of the league, which was ſoon 
8 count . effected his eſcape from the 


While the th in collecting their troops, the moſt formidable of all the 
confederates, the count of Charolois, had already aſſembled all the forces of the Low Countries, 
*and had juſt ſent orders to the mareſchal of Burgundy to ſunimon the nobility of that province, 
as well as of Franche-Comts, to hold themſelves in readineſs to march at a moment's warning. 
Hitherto the duke of Burgundy had been a ſtranger to the true object of the league; he had 
given his conſent to levy troops, for the purpoſe of ſecuring the tranquillity of his own domi-- 
nions againſt the reftleſs ambition of the king, and had expected that the confederates would 
act merely on the defenſive . But, as ſoon ann Charolois had made every neceſ- 
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ſary preparation, he informed his father of his intention to invade. France z telling him chat 
all the chiefs of the confederacy,, united by the ſtrong ties of intereſt, were eager t to revenge 
their common injuries ; that their place of rendezyous was under the walls of Paris; ; and, 
that all their plans were ſo well concerted, it would be impoſſible for the king to reſiſt 
| their efforts. The duke, at this period, received the duke of Berry's manifeſto, accom- 
panied by a private letter from that prince, which immediately removed his ſcruples, and 
ſuperinduced his conſent to the adoption of deciſive meaſures. When the count took leave of 
his father, before he joined the army, the old duke faid to n Un 70 Jour duty, my TOY 3 8 | 


45 ; Hens and prefer ,,, © xxx 21 | 2 
All che malecontents in the kingdom e to join the 55 "The: veteran ect 
the moſt courageous officers, and the moſt experienced commanders, quitted the king's ſervice, 
and enliſted under the banners of his opponents. Never had the kingdom been threatened 
with a revolution more ſudden and complete. From the extremity of Holland and Zealand, 
from the frontiers. of Germany, and the banks of the Maeſe, to the foot of the Pyrenees, the 
whole ſtrength of the monarchy was united to cruſh the king. Nothing could have _ + 
Lewis from foliruign, had the condutt of his enemies hen equa: to their reſentment. .- 


| Amidſt this 3 concurrence of ee the genius 1 N 3 ee 
ing, and peculiarly calculated to extricate him from difficulties, eminently appeared. He had 
concluded various treaties with the German and Italian princes; but the only one of his allies 
on whom he could depend was F ranciſco Sforza, duke of Milan, one of the moſt ſkilful poli- 
ticians, and greateſt generals of the age, vrho had uſurped that duchy from the houſe of Orleans. 
To this prince Lewis had ceded the lordſhip of Genoa, and the town of Savona, to be holden, 
as fiefs, of the crown of France; on Which condition Sforza e, . ot 1 : 
is Fn ape, ee ar Smt de Kings e e dT A St fine ; 


25] 3 50th. 
immediately iſſued . to the Wee, of the eng towns 1 fornelies, in hs 
dominions, to defend them to the utmoſt againſt the attacks of the confederates. Charles ce 
Melun, governor of Paris, armed the citizens of the capital, who, for once, ſignalized their loy- 
alty and zeal. The city was put in the beſt poſſible ſtate of defence; the chains were fixed at 
the ends of the ſtreets; all the gates but two were blocked up; and proviſions provided ſor ſe- 
veral months. Some days after theſe precautions had been taken, the mareſchal de Gamaches 
reinforced the garriſon with a ſtrong body of regular troops. The king was ſo well pleaſed 
with the conduct of the inhabitants of Paris, that he ſent four of. his principal officers to return 
them thanks for the zeal they had diſplayed; and, at the ſame: time, to inform them, © that be 
« Queen intended. to lie in at Paris, as /he preferred that city to all the cities in the world. The 
counts of Nevers and Eu had orders to defend the towns on the Somme, and to oppoſe the 
count of Charolois, who was expected to make his firft attack in that quarter; while the 
count of Maine led a conſiderable ce into eee to deter the ee from in- 
Vor. III. 5 % a | | D: ! lr IS THR x5 ſulting >. 
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ſulting the frontiers of that province. The king, at the fame time, publiſhed 2 declaration, pro- 
miſing a free pardon to all + dren the expiration-of fix weeks, ſhould quit the rebel army, 
and r return to ma panty: . 


Leis, after theſe preparatory meaſures, the le ones which; under fuch clrcuthflaiices; he 
could adopt, placed himſelf at the head of his army, which conſiſted of fourteen thouſand well- 
diſciplined and experienced troops. As he intended firſt wo attack the duke of Bourbon, the 
leaſt powerful of the confederates, he marched, with great rapidity, through Poitou and Berry, 
.and, after making an unſucceſsful attempt upon Bourges, entered the Bourbonnois, to the great 
aſtoniſhment of the _ who was 3 94 r dect by ſuch an nee attack. 


When the duke of Boutbou firſt raiſed NF er bern lie had wholly forgotten to pro- 
vide for his own ſafety. He had but few troops; his towns, ill garriſoned, and badly fortified, 
were expoſed to the attacks of a formidable army, for the king's forces were, by this time, en- 
creaſed to twenty-five thouſand men. In ſuch an emergency, his only alternative was flight or 
fibmiffion.. The ducheſs of Bourbon, who was ſiſter to the king, went to meet her brother, 
and exerted her influence with ſo much zeal and addreſs, that ſhe prevailed on him to liſten. 
to terms of accommodation. The arrival of the duke of Nemours, with a body of troops, 
and of another detachment, fent by the mareſchal of Burgundy, which. was ſpeedily to be fol- 
lowed by a more conſiderable force, rendered the duke difficult as to the conditions of the 
treaty, and proved the means of prolonging the negociation. He confented, however, to diſ- 
arm ; but he broke this convention as ſoon as he found that the count of Armagnac was 
haſtening to his alſtanee, at the head of ſix thouſand horſe. The truce was, accordingly, 
at an end; and the king, vexed at having loſt fo much time, preſſed the confederates with vigour 
and effect. The duke, though ſupported by the count of Armagnac, the duke of Nemours, 
and the lord of Albret, was compelled to fly before the royal army, and ſoon found himſelf re- 
duced to the neceſſity of quitting the Bourbonnois, and ſhutting himſelf up, with his allies, in 
the town of Rom. Lewis immediately formed the ſiege of that place, with the reſolution, at 
Al events, to bring the war to a ſpeedy coneluſion; the princes were obliged to ſubmit, and to 
conclude a truee, during which it was agreed to adopt the neceſſary meaſures for effecting a 
general pacification : they engaged to deelare againſt the other chiefs of the confederacy, 
ſhould they ſtill perſiſt in their revolt; and alſo to make the duke of Bourbon, who during 
the negociation had fled to Moulins, ſign theſe conditions. The king could not place much. 
reliance on the execution: of a treaty which was only conditional, and which, in fact, was ſoon. 
violated ; but the accounts he received of the motions: of the count of Charolois and the duke 
of Brittany, did not permit him to prolong his ſtay in that quarter. He left a few troops to: 
keep the duke of Bourbon in awe on the fide of Auvergne and Berry, while Galeazzo, ſon to 
TRI n tear e ee ive , coproyfirejes-2 ag 5 


Abe count ef Charolois with m af dere out ter, ee towards the 
Ine re march to the banks of the Loire. The 
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confederated princes had fixed their rendezvous in the iſle of France, which was deſtined to 
be the ſcene of action. The king's object was to prevent a junction, on which the fate of 
the kingdom evidently depended. At a conjuncture thus delicate, when the ſmalleſt delay 
might be productive of the moſt important effects, the count of Vendome rendered the moſt 
efſential ſervice to Lewis, by refuſing a paſſage through his territories to the Breton troops, 
This impediment, by ers n a loſs of time, 2738 2 , to the intereſts of 
the e en 


The Buegybadit army paſſed the une at * 3 e count t or Nee and * ma- 
reſchal de Gamaches, who had thrown themſelves into Amiens with two thouſand men, in the 
expectation that the count of Charolois would form the ſiege of that city, ſallied forth for the 
purpoſe of harafling the enemy on their march; but finding all their efforts fruſtrated . 
vigilance of the count, the mareſchal made the beſt of his way e the capital, - | 


The count of Charolois met with but few obſtacles to impede his progreſs. The towns of 
Picardy did not openly declare in his favour, but they admitted his troops, and Wupplied them 
with proviſions. Neſle, Roye, Montdidier, Beaulieu, and Pont-Sainte-Maixence,qyere either 
taken by ſurprize, or elſe ſurrendered on the firſt ſummons. In all thoſe places, the count, 
ſtyling himſelf lieutenant-general of the kingdom, under the command of the duke of. Berry, 
publiſhed a general abolition of impoſts, accompanied by a declaration, that the ſole object 
the confederated princes was fo promote the public good, by effecting a reform in the govern- 
ment. The count continued his march to the iſle of France, where he halted, and eftabliſlied 
his head-quarters at Saint Denis. He there expected to find the body of troops which he had 
ordered the mareſchal of Burgundy to levy in that province, and likewiſe to be met by the duke \ 
of Brittany, according to appointment; and his aſtoniſhment could only be equalled by his diſ- 
appointment, when he heard that the duke was till at Nantes, and that the forces from Bur- 
gundy, finding every paſſage occupied by the royaliſts, could not poſſibly join him. Enraged at 
tais unexpected check, he would have returned to Flanders, had he not been reſtrained by 
ſhame. Romillẽ, the vice-chancellor of Brittany, who was with him, endeavoured to moderate 
his anger, by aſſuring him, that his maſter would ſpeedily join him with a powerful army. That 


\ 


miniſter had ſeveral þlank letters, ſigned by the duke, which he filled up with falſe intelligence; 


by which artifice he amuſed the count, and induced him to give up all pe einen of a NE N 


which muſt ove entirely diſconcerted the Ns of _ e eee 
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the capital ; but the town was too well fortified to hazard ſuch an attempt. The count of Cha- 
rolois drew up his troops in order of battle, within ſight of the ramparts, in the hope of inti- 
midating the inhabitants by a diſplay of his power, and of reviving the ancient factions of the 
Burgundians, of which the remains were ſtill perceptible ; ; but this manceuvre failed of ſucceſs. 


The mareſchal de Rohaut made a 28 but was driven back with ome loſs. A few days 
52 4” . — 
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| after; the count ſent four heralds at arms to the gate of Saint-Denis, to demand proviſions, and 
a paſſage for his troops; while he attacked the ſuburb of Saint-Lazarus, 4:1 compre cbs Wan 
| Se ee, os tear ae 0 him'to rm b 7 


The ban Sa Ae Pu he Parifians, dy Sunne bailif of n ar he Said id 
grad to their relief with his whole army; and, indeed, he conſidered the preſervation of the ca- 
pital as the moſt important object of the war. The count of Charolois had ordered ſome of 
his emiſſaries to introduce themſelves into the town, and ſound the diſpoſition of the inhabi- 
tants. One of theſe agents, a canon of Arras, was diſcovered' by the mareſchal; who allowed 
him t return to the Burgundian camp, on condition that he would tell the count that letters 
had juſt been received from the ing, containing poſitive information, that he would be at Paris 
in four days, and that then it would be feen who was ſtrongeſt. The count pretended to diſbe- 
lieve the intelligence, obſerving, that the mareſchal had deceived: him too often already. | 


The Burgiindians called another council of war, to deliberate on the meaſures to be pur- 
ſued at the preſent conjuncture. Many officers were of opinion, that it would be moſt wy 
dent to return, ſince their allies had not fulfilled their engagement; and they obſerved, that if 

they deferred their retreat, they would find all the paſſages cloſed; from their neglect to ſecure 
the frontier-towns'of Artois and Picardy? ;-but-the count of Charolois rejected theſe timid 
propoſals, and immediately gave orders to his: troops to hold themſelves in readineſs to march, 
to meet the duke of Brittany. With this view he forced a paſſage over the bridge of Saint 
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The . had left a eee and was beg dy rapid. een 
with the reſolution to prevent a junction that muſt give a decided ſuperiority to his enemies. He 
called a-council, in order to determine whether it would be moft prudent to attack the duke of 
Brittany, who was the weakeſt of his adyerfaries, and whoſe defeat might intimidate the allies, 
or to: mareh immediately againſt the Burgundians. The king adopted the latter opinion, the 
moſt dangerous to follow, but yet the moſt decifive; ſince, by obtaining a victory over the 
count of Charoloĩs, the diſſolution of the league, of which he was the principal ſupport, might, 


it was conceived, be eaſily effected. The monarch's advice was unanimouſly embraced, 


except- by Breze, ſeneſchal of Normandy, who maintained a contrary opinion: he obſerv- 
ea, that the count of Charolois was at the head of an army who idolized him; and every 
man of which would deem it his duty to facrifice his life in his defence: that the caſe was 
very different with the duke of Brittany, whoſe troops were lefs devoted to their leader, and 
many of whom, having ſerved under Charles the Seventh, would feel a repugnance at fight- 
ing againſt his ſon, and might reaſonably be expected to deſert to the royaliſts; and that, by 
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' conquering ts Bretons, the duke of Berry, whoſe name afforded a ſpecious pretext to. the 

meaſures of the confederates, would fall into the king's power. Theſe reaſons, however, proved 
inſufficient to ſhake the king's reſolution. Brezẽ was even accuſed of timidity; but to ſuch 
| accuſations the gallant veteran replied, « That if a battle enſued, he would convince his accuſers 
& his ſoul was a ſtranger to fear, ne that his advice to the Wk had been influenced 15 


« «pur ſentiments: of ee 5 


The ropab- army e at Chitres, now e at the ſame time that: the Burgundians | 
reached Longjumeau. The count of Saint Paul, who commanded the van of the latter, advanc- 
ed as far as Montlhery, where he firſt received intelligence that the king was within half a. 
day's march of him: he immediately communicated this information to the count of Charolois, 
who choſe the plain of Longjumeau for the ſcene of action, and ordered the count of Saint n 
to quit een of Mondhery, and join mene body. 5 Ns pf 


On the fixteenth of July ( 1465) the two armies came in fi he of each other, — to 
decide the fate of the monarchy, and the fortune of Lewis. The royal army was compoſed of 
warlike troops, well- appointed, and well-diſciplined ; the Burgundians, though ſuperior in 
numbers by one third, were more formidable in appearance than effect: the nobility, long 
"accuſtomed to repoſe, were wholly inexperienced in the art of war; few of the er ne 
ow any: dN and moſt of the men at arms were Art per enen | 


= Lewis, reflectirig on the fatal „ of a deſerts was ſtill at a loſs how to at: On the 
eee of the fifteenth, he had called a council of war, in which it was decided, that the troops 
ſhould continue their march to Paris, and avoid an action, unlefs the enemy ſhould attack them 
on the road. The ſeneſchal of Normandy had ftrenuouſly oppoſed this plan; which made 
Lewis aſk, 4 Whether he had not ſubſcribed the league of his enemies?” They have, 
indeed, my ſignature,” replied Breze, but my perſon is your's.” As he left the council he 
was heard to ſay, that he would bring the king and the count of Charolois ſo. near to each 
other, that it ſhould require the exertion of wonderful ſkill to prevent them from meeting; and 
he was the better enabled to e this ene as the N van of 825 army was 
entruſted to him. | & | . FF 


.c eee manceuvres in \ the 5 army SI the. count t of Charolois loſe the | 
oppottunity of attacking the French as they paſſed through the wood of Tor/ou into the plain. 
| The royaliſts, therefore, had ample time to range themſelves in order of battle behind a chick 
hedge, that was ſkirted by a wide ditch. The king drew up his troops in three diviſions, form- 
ing a centre, commanded by himſelf, and ETON wills: he Hey. to the en 'of 
| e ahead Toa RE | . 1 „ 


The whole morning of the ſixteenth) was paſſed by the two armies in \ chard each other's 
motions. The royaliſts, who had but little artillery, were extremely galled by the enemy's 
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fire.” The count of Charolois, having Pattered himſelf that the king would begin the attack, 
had ordered his archers, who were placed in the van, to fix ſtakes, pointed with iron, in the 
ground before them, to check the enemy's cavalry; but finding the royaliſts determined to re- 
main where they were, he changed his plan, and about one o'clock gave the ſignal. of attack. 
But the troops, inſtead of advancing ſlowly towards the enemy, as they were ordered to do, 
ruſhed impetuouſly forward through the fields of ſtanding corn which lay between the two 
armies ; ſo that when they reached the ſpot where the French were ſtationed they were quite 
out of breath. The count of Saint Paul, however, and the lord of Raveſtein, who commanded 
the left wing of the Burgundians, attacked the French with great fury. . Breze was killed at 
the firſt onſet; but, undiſmayed by the loſs of their leader, the troops ſuſtained, with great reſo- 
lution, the impetuous efforts of the enemy, until the king came to ſupply the place of the ſeneſ- 
chal: inſpirited by the preſence of their ſovereign, they preſſed the Burgundians in their turn, 
and after an obſtinate conteſt, in which Saint Paul and Raveſtein ſignalized their courage, com- 
pelled them to retreat to their camp. While the king defeated the left wing of the Burgun- 
dians, the count of Charolois attacked the centre diviion of the royaliſts, which he ſoon routed, 
and purſued the fugitives half a league beyond the village of Montlhery. He thought himſelf 
fure of the victory, when he was told, that the French, after defeating his left wing, were advanc- 
ing to attack him, and that if he did not ſpeedily retreat, he would be inevitably ſurrounded. 


The king, meanwhile, had returned to the field of battle, where he had to ſuſtain a freſh 
attack from a body of troops, commanded by the baſtard of Burgundy, which had not yet en- 
gaged. In this conflict, moſt of the archers of his guards were ſlain, and his own horſe was 
killed under him, by the baſtard himſelf. This accident occaſioned a general alarm, and it was 
believed that the king was dead; but his guards reſcued him from the enemy, and carried him 
in their arms to Montlhery, where ſuch of his troops as had not been totally diſperſed, rallied. 
Lewis was in the caſtle of Montlhery with his guards, when the count of Charolois, on his 
return from the purſuit, palled by the gates; and that prince muſt inevitably have been taken, 
fince he had very few attendants with him, had a proper force been ſent to attack him ; but only 
fifteen or ſixteen archers were employed on a ſervice of this importance, and the count defend- 
ed himſelf againſt them with incredible valour: notwithſtanding his exertions, however, his at- 
tendants were almoſt all lain; and Saint Belin, bailiff of Chaumont, laying hold of him, exclaimed, 
« Yield, my lord, I know you well; do not lay us under the neceflity of putting you to death.“ 
At that inſtant, a man at arms, extremely well mounted, arrived to his aſſiſtance, and ruſhing 
on the French archers, ſlew moſt of them, and put the reſt to flight. The count immediately 
haſtened to the field of battle, and knighted his deliverer. He had ſcarcely time to collect a 
few of his men, before the king returned to the charge, and he again found himſelf in danger 
of being ſurrounded. Perceiving the count of Saint Paul at a diſtance, with a part of the left 
wing, which he had rallied, he ſent to him to quicken his pace, but the count continued to 
move flowly forward; and this manceuvre, as Duclos judiciouſly obſerves, ſaved the Burgun- 
dians from deſtruction. The corps which Saint Paul commanded did not, when the prince firſt 
perceived him, exceed fifby men; na ape acoargaredbeaigd 
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eome up with him, io that when he joined the count of Charolois, he was accompanied by ns les 


than eight hundred men at arms. This unexpected ſuccour enabled the prince to renew the com- 


bat, and even gave him an advantage, inpoint of numbers, over the king, who in vain employed 
the moſt courageous efforts to recover the ſuperiority he had loſt. Three times did he rally 
his troops; but being deſerted by the count of Maine, and the admiral de Montauban, who fled 
with their reſpective detachments, the conteſt became very unequal, and had not ww day den 

ſo far ac vanced, he muſt n have ſuſtained a total defeat. . 


The combatants were at * compelled to ſeparate, by the approach of 8 The king 


retired to Montlhery, while the count of Charolois remained in his camp. They had both 


difplayed the moſt unequivocal proofs of. perſonal valour, though their exertions were but ill 


| feconded by their troops. It would be difficult to ſay which obtained the victory; certain it is: 


that they both thought themſelves defeated at the time; though, the next day, each of them 
claimed the honour of the triumph. In the courſe of the battle, in which neither {kill nor- 
order had been diſplayed, both the French and Burgundians committed a multiplicity of errors, 
alternately exhibiting exertions of heroie valour, and acts of the baſeſt cowardice. Lewis, 
though brave himſelf, viewed with indifference the courage of others. He frequently de- 
« prived one man,” —ſays Commines—< of his place and eſtates, for having run away, to- 
« confer them on another, who had run ten leagues farther.” The fame author relates, that a 


ſtateſman in the royal army fled as far as Luzignanwithout ſtopping; while a man of diſtinction: 
on the Burgundian ſide quitted the field, and galloped with equal ſpeed to Queſnoy. The loſs. 


on both ſides, at the battle of Montihery, did not exceed three thouſand ſix hundred: men. A. 
party of the Burgundian fugitives were intercepted by the Pariſians, and all of them maſſacred: 


or taken priſoners. © The booty acquired by the aſſailants on this occaſion. is ſaid to have * 


Amn nel 


ee kings-cnrejurrenct by orgy mickwadhi NG under tie molt dieadful 8 
eould not contemplate, without horror, the danger of his ſituation. He had but a very: ſmall: 


number of troops with him, and he was wholly ignorant of the ſtate of his enemies, who, he 
had every reaſon to believe, had obtained a complete victory. Montihery was not a poſt of ſuf- 
ficient ſtrength to reſiſt the attacks of a victorious army, he therefore teſolved on an immediate 
retreat; and the darkneſs of: the nme 


fafe at Corbeil a LI = | ; aſs 
While Lewis was thus anxious to fly from the Burgundians, a councit'of war was-called by: 


the count of  Charolois, at which it was propoſed by the count of Saint Paul to burn all the 


and retire with precipitation into Burgundy; This propoſal was- unanimouſly adopted 


| 9 980 the officers preſent, except the OR IO Om a would be impoſible-- 


uu willaret, tom xvii, p. 94 „dem. 
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to execute ſuch a plan, fince- it would expoſe the prince to the danger of being deſerted by all 

his followers; that moſt of them, being natives of the Low Countries, would retire to that quar- 
ter, on the very firſt orders they received for decamping; that it would be infinitely more eligible 
to run the riſk of a ſecond battle, than to incur the danger of a general defeCtion ; and, in ſhort, 
that the only alternative now left them, was conqueſt or death. The count of Charolois imme- 
diately embraced an opinion fo conſonant to his courage, and general orders were accordingly 
iſſued to prepare for action at break of day; but at the time appointed for a renewal of the 
conflict, the flight of Lewis was firſt diſcovered by the Burgundians, who aſſerted their claim to 
victory, by paſſing the whole day under arms. The king, on his ſide, advanced the ſame pre- 
tenſions, though on what they could be founded it is impoſſible to conceive. As he had left 
the enemy maſters of the field, he thought to obviate that plauſive objection to his claims, by the 
ridiculous obſervation, that & it was not to be wondered at that the count of Charolois ſhould 
« remain in the fields, fince he had neither town nor fortreſs to afford him ſhelter.” ” It muſt be 
confelled, however, that neither party had much cauſe for exultation; thaugh both of them 
ſecured by the conflict the fame advantage they had hoped to derive from victory: the king 
had opened himſelf a paſſage to the metropolis; and the count of Charolois had removed all 
obltacles __ ph wean the Juke of Denny, who had * arrived at n e 


| hogs: N Paris on the e of July, two days after the battle ; 3 bo . 
with Charles of Melun, and ſeveral of the nobility, and ſome of the citizen's wives were ad- 
- mitted to his table. Though on his arrival he was only accompanied by one hundred horſe, he 
was ſoon joined by ſo many of his troops, that, being unable to find quarters for them all in the 
city, he was under the neceſſity of forming a camp on the banks of the Seine. He expreſſed his 
determination to collect his ſcattered forces, and once more to try the fortune of war ; but he 
was ſoon induced to give up a deſign, which prudence forbade him to accompliſh. His preſent | 
object was to provide for the ſafety of the capital. Some partizans of the league having been 
arreſted, were immediately put to death ; and the e e, ee eee 
. W e duty with ſpirit and effect e. e ä 


„ by 8 tives: he ocurted the ifeQion of the Pariſans wich incredible N 
| 3 no meaſure which his ſagacity could ſuggeſt ſor the acquiſition of popularity. He 

viſited all the principal citizens, entered into familiar converſation with them, and admitted 
them to his table: he alſo aboliſhed moſt of the impoſts, and confirmed the privileges of the 
city. At the ſuggeſtion of William Chartier, biſhop of Paris, ſix citizens, ſix members of 
the univerſity, and fix judges of the parliament, were appointed to manage the moſt important 
and moſt urgent buſineſs of the ſtate. When the king had regulated all theſe matters, he went 
r. Weg f A Wie back with nee 
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troops which he had left for the defence of that province, 2 from = abſctce of the aue 
on Brittany, he no longer conceived to bei in ne | 


Meanwhile the count of Charolois Wat collected his wat which had been diſperſed at 
the battle of Montlhery, and effected a junction with the Bretons, advanced towards Paris, ac- 
companied by the dukes of Berry and Brittany. The duke of Burgundy had ſent a conſider- 
able body of cavalry, under the command of Saveuſes, to join him at the gates of the capital: 
he was farther reinforced by the duke of Bourbon; the count of Armagnac; the duke of Ne- 
mours; and the lord of Albret. The duke of Calabria, too, haſtened to join the confederates with 
a ſmall body of well-diſciplined troops, who had ſerved under him in the Italian wars, and five 
hundred Swiſs infantry, the firſt ever ſeen in France. The iſle of France was ſcarcely capable 
of containing this immenſe army, the cavalry whereof amounted to one hundred thouſand men. 
As the princes, in hope that the inhabitants would admit them into the capital, wiſhed to ſpare 
their property; they made their troops obſerve the ſtricteſt diſcipline; except the forces of the 
count of Armagnac, who, receiving no pay, were compelled to live at diſcretion; and theſe were 
ſtationed in the province of Brie, which they laid waſte. 


The Parifizgs having retaken the bridges at Saint Cloud and Charenton, at the time of 'the 
battle of Montlhery; the count of Charolois cauſed a bridge of boats to be conſtructed, over 
which his troops paſſed the Seine: he then retook Charenton and Saint Cloud, and formed a 
ſemicircular camp, commanding all the northern part of the city, while the ki troops were 
ſtationed on the oppoſite ſide. The loſs of Charenton might have occaſioned a ſcarcity of pro- 
viſions in the capital, but ſuch care had been taken to provide an 8 e ſtock, that no appre- 
nn, of that kind were entertained. 


5 2 ; : 33 


| Though all BY efforts which the count of Charolois had hitherto has to obtain ackniffon 
into Paris, had proved fruitleſs, yet he did not deſpair of finally accompliſhing his project. He 
thought that the name of the duke of Berry, on whom the confederates had conferred the title 
of regent of the kingdom, joined to ſpecious promiſes the hope of a ſalutary reform; and, that 
the e a formidable army, commanded by the moſt diſtinguiſhed captains in F rance, 
would intimidate or ſeduce the inhabitants of the capital, and engage them to declare in 
favour of a league, which had for its object the publie good. It was reſolved to demand a 
conference with the Pariſians, in order to explain to them the motives which had determined 
the princes to take up arms; for this purpoſe letters, ſigned by the duke of Berry, were 
ſont to the parliament, the b 9 and the univerſity, i inviting them to appoint ny SH 
for conducting a negociation. 


* 


i 


* Deputies were accordingly choſen, who proceede ed to the 3 camp, under the con- - 
duct of the biſhop of Paris, where they were received by the duke of Berry, as the repreſenta- 
tive of the ſovereign, attended by the count of Charolois, the dukes of Brittany and Calabria, 
and others of the princes and nobility. The count of Dunois addreſſed the deputies in the 
name of the confederated e « Who, he obſer y ed, cc had long conſidered, with attention, 
Vol. III. E - « the 
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« the manners of Lewis, who nct only oppreſſed the people by ſuperfluous taxes, and the ex:c- 
* tion of unufual ſervices, but treated them with the ſame contempt which he beſtowed on all the 


& nobles of the realm, and deprived them of all authority. They reproached him with making 


« his own will the ſole rule of h's actions; he was the law, the judge, and the par liament.” The 
count remarked, That he only fought to ſecure his power by the force of arms, and the exer- 
« tions of his troops; that his perſon was ſurrounded, and his favour monopolized, by perſons of 
es the loweſt extraction, who were meanly obſequious to his wiſhes, and paſſively obedient to his 
commands, on which account he raiſed them to an equality with the princes of his blood: that 
© the kingdom was filled with ſpies and informers, ſo that no man's life nor property was ſecure: 
« that ſuſpicions the moſt frivolous were admitted as ſufficient ground for puniſhing the citi- 
« zens with exile or death: that the wild beaſts enjoyed greater ſafety and freedom in France than 
* men: that all the wealth of the kingdom was thrown away on perſons deſtitute of honour and 
& probity: that they alone obtained penſions ; and that the period was arrived, when almoſt all the 
« property in the kingdom was at the diſpoſal of one man: that theſe numerous abuſes had induced 
« the princes to take up arms, and to repair to Paris, to take the general opinion of the French, 
« and to call an aff:mbly of the ſtates, in order to correct the vices which prevailed in the 
« government: that Lewis was indeed their king, but that it became their dignity to exhort and 
« admoniſh him to follow the ſteps of his predeceſſors, to conform to the laws, and to have com- 


<« paſſion on the people 


The-deputies, on their return, repaired to the town-houſe, and reported the reſult of their 
conference to the inhabitants; adding, that the princes threatened to lay waſte the environs of 
the capital, if they ſtill perſiſted in refuſing them admiſſion. After ſome deliberation, it was 
agreed, that the deputies ſhould return to the princes, and aſſure them, that if they would bind 
themſelves by an oath, to commit no kind of violence, and to pay for every thing they wanted, 
they were willing, with the fog s conſent, to admit them into the town. 


At this juncture, the admiral de Montauban arrived at Paris, with a ſtrong reinforcement of 
troops; and advice was received, at the ſame time, that the king might be foon expected. In 
act he arrived a few days after, accompanied by the count of Maine, and all the troops he could 
collect in Normandy. Lewis being informed of the negociations which had been carried on in 
his abſence, was extremely enraged at the inhabitants for having preſumed to deliberate, with- 
out his orders, on the propoſals of the princes. He did not, however, think it prudent to give a 
full ſcope to his reſentment, but contented himſelf with. paſſing a ſentence of baniſhment on the 
principal conductors of the negociation. He took the government of Paris from Charles of 
Melun, and beſtowed that poſt, which at this period he conſidered as the: moſt 1 one 

n his gift, on the count of Eu. 


On the king's ame, the N who had hitherto ſtood on the defenſive made frequent 
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ſallies on the enemy, though Lewis was careful not to riſk a decifive action. The confede- 


rates, finding there were little hopes of reducing the capital, began to be tired of the war; the 


count of Charolois, too, was anxious to return to the Low Countries, where the people of 
Liege, at the inſtization of Lewis, had committed the moſt dreadful depredations. The con- 
ſequence of this Gif, poſition was, the concluſion of a truce for ſome days, during which it was 
propoſed to effect a final accommodation. The truce, however, was ill obſerved, eſpecially by 
the confederates, whoſe troops, no longer ſubmiſſive to the reſtraint of diſcipline, laid waſte the 
environs of Paris. The king himſelf could ſcarcely contain his troops within the bounds of 
moderation; thoſe who were ſtationed in the vicinity of the metropolis did as much damage to 
the farmers as the enemies themſelves did; while the garriſon of Paris, rendered inſolent by a 
conſciouſneſs of their own importance, treated the citizens with a degree of pride and n 
that, under the preſent circumſtances, it was difficult to repreſs. 


The count of Saint Paul having requeſted the king to grant him a conference without the 
walls, Lewis met him near the ramparts; and on his return he aſſured the Pariſians, that they 
wou'd not be long troubled with the Burgundians. An attorney who was preſent when he 
made this declaration, exclaimed, « That may be, fire; but meanwhile they are entering our 
« vineyards, and eating our grapes, and we are not able to prevent them.“ It is better,” re- 
plied the king, © that they ſhould enter your vineyards, and eat your grapes, than that they 
« ſhould enter Paris, and take your money, and your plate, which you have TOON 7 in your 
<« cellars, and even in the bowels of the earth. - 


- 


Serious negociations for a peace were now carried on by the count of Maine, and the lord 
of Precigny, ſecond preſident of the parliament of Toulouſe, on the part of the king; and the 


duke of Calabria, and the counts of Saint Paul and Dunois, on the part of the confederates. As 


Lewis was reſolved to effect an accommodation at all events, he only ſtarted difficulties the 


better to conceal his real deſigns. The princes were ſo exorbitant in their demands, that had 


he granted them without hefitation, the ſincerity of his conduct might have been juſtly ſuſpected. 
Philip de Commines aſſures us, that he had been adviſed by his friend, the duke of Milan, to 
grant every demand which the confederates might- be tempted to make, in order to diſſolve the 
league, and toleave it to time to ſupply him with the means of breaking his promiſes. A ſcheme 
of this nature, in which honour and juſtice were ſacrificed to policy, required no uncommon 


22 The inſolence of the ſuldiery may be collected from the following account of a- contemporary author: 
« Ne'ther the wealth which Paris centains,” faid they to the citizens, * nor the town itſelf, belongs to thoſe who refide 
«jn it, but to vs ſoldiers ; and we would have you te know, that in ſpite of your faces, (malgre ws viſages we will 
© keep the keys of your houſes, and turn you and yours into the ſtreet. Of their liceutionſneſ;, the following oy 
from the ſame author, may convey ſome idea: © The ſame day two hundred archers arrived at Paris, under the coy 
* mand of captain Mignon; and they avere followed by eight bad wwomen on e accompanied by a 3 2vbo was their 
« confiſſor.” Chron. de _ Denis. ; 
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exertion of genius to invent; and it was ſo conſonant to the diſpoſition of Lewis, that it muſt 


NS Ko have 1 to him. 


The only point which was ſuffered to protract the concluſion of the treaty, was the augmen- 
tation of the duke of Berry's appanage. The princes inſiſted, that the province of Normandy 
ſhould be ceded to him; but with this demand the king could not prevail upon himſelf to com- 
ply. The fituation of that province, which on one fide joined the dominions of the duke of 
Brittany, and on the other extended to within a ſhort diſtance of thoſe towns on the river 
Somme, the reſtitution of which was now required by the count of Charolois, rendered it of 
the utmoſt importance; as the poſſeſſion of it would make it an eaſy matter for the three princes 
to join their forces at the firſt ſignal, and thus keep the king conſtantly beſieged, as it were, in 
the centre of the kingdom. Inſtead of Normandy, Lewis offered to cede the provinces of 
Champagne and Brie to his brother, reſerving only to himſelf the towns of Montereau Faut- 


Fonne, Meaux and Melun. His offers, however, were rejected, the negociations broken off, 
and hoſtilities renewed. 


During this war, a cuſtom prevailed, of which we find no 8 at any earlier pe riod 18 
the French hiſtory. The priſoners were expoſed to public ſale. The chroniclers of the times 
relate, that ſeveral Calabrians were ſold at Aix ſols fix deniers per head. They were purchaſed 
with the view to make a profit by their ranſom; and ſuch of the unfortunate victims as were 

unable to pay their ranſom, or as nobody claimed, were hanged**. This was a new branch of 
commerce, the accurſed offspring of avarice, which, like ſome that are {till ſuffered to ſubſiſt, 
tended to gratify the rapacity of individuals, in contempt of A and at the expence of 


humanity! - : » 


"The confederates were induced, by a ſcarcity of proviſions, to renew the negociations for a 
peace; but when it appeared on the point of concluſion, ſome new incidents occurred to break 
off the conferences. The governor of Boulogne-ſur-Mer had juſt been executed for a deſi gn to 
ſet that town on fire, and during the confuſion which ſuch an event muſt neceſſarily occaſion, 
to ſurrender the place to the Engliſh. Saveuſes, a Burgundian gereral, having frequently ob- 
tained permiſſion to go to Peronne to ſee the count of Nevers, took an opportunity of introduc- 
ing fix hundred men into the town during the night, with whoſe affiſtance he ſecured the 
citadel. The count of Nevers was ſuſpected of being an accomplice in the plot, though he 
was made priſoner, and ſent to the caſtle of Bethune. Lewis Sobier, governor of Pontoiſe, 
delivered that place to the duke of Brittany, who, a few days after, was admitted, by a ſimi- 


ar inſtance of treachery, into en, The duke of Calabria took 1 and the duke of 


Bourbon. reduced Rouen. 
= 


= On 8 at break of day, ſeven men came to the Poulevard, near the tower of Billy, 1 had been Seth by 
00 = Bargundians, and by them conderaned to be hanged, becauſe, fince they had been taken, nobody had offered to 
« parchaſe them,” Additions à la oe de 5 | 
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In preceding wars, occaſioned by internal diſſentions, the nation had been reduced to a more 
deplorable ſtate; but it never was ſunk ſo low, in point of degradation, as at preſent. Falſe- 
hood and treachery appeared on every ſide, nor was the dark proſpect relieved by a ſingle act 
of virtue. The French hiſtorians have neglected to trace the ſource of this national corrup- 
tion; but ſurely it may, with juſtice, be aicribed to the ſhameful depravity of the monarch 
himſelf : deſtitute of truth, honour, or probity, Lewis made diflimulation his ſtudy, and gloried 
in deceit, That the conduct of a ſovereign has an eſſential influence on the manners of a 
people, cannot be denied; the diſpenſer of honours and rewards, his favour muſt be courted by 
ſuch means as are known to correſpond with his taſte, and coincide with his wiſhes: when abfo- 
lute, — puniſhment, too, muſt be avoided by a ſimilar attention to his will and caprice ; thus are 
habits, as it were, imperceptibly contracted ; and, though in every nation there are, doubtleſs, 
many individuals who eſcape the general contagion, who acquire not the general biaſs, yet, 
from the natural propenſity of man to imitate his ſuperiors, the impulſe ſoon becomes univerſal, 
and conſtitutes what may juſtly be termed the national character. On the minds of thoſe who 
are born to fill the elevated Ration of royalty, this important conſideration cannot be too 
ſtrongly impreſſed; let them reflect, ng, /erioufly reflect, on the full extent of their influence: 
not an action they commit is unobſerved, or indifferent; their vices may tend to involve 
thouſands in guilt; their virtues may prove the means of happineſs to millions: when fuch 
motives to rectitude are duly weighed, they muſt be found irreſiſtible. It is thus that, by the 
all-wiſe diſpenſations of Providence, to the YOu of a e ſtation the e o ſu- 
perior duties is invariably annexed, 


Preſſed on all ſides, bee by enemies or traitors, the king reſolved to extricate himſelf 
from a ſituation thus dangerous, by concluding a peace, which he reſolved to break as ſoon as 
circumſtances would permit. It was neceſſary, indeed, to adopt ſome deciſive meaſure, for he 
received daily information of plots formed againſt his perſon. The enemy had found means to 
circulate ſeditious libels, in which neither the king nor his miniſters were ſpared ; and a diſpo- 
ſitian to tumult appeared in the capital, where Balue, biſhop of Evreux; the king's confidential 
friend, was attacked, and wounded ; and that prelate y was only indebted for his life to the ſwift⸗ 


neſs of his mule. 


Lewis now granted all the demands of the confederates, and even ſeemed to anticipate their 
withes. He told the count of Charolois, who, notwithſtanding a ceſſation of arms which had 
been agreed on, had made an attempt on the town of Beauvais, that if he were not ſatisfied 
with the conditions propoſed, he was willing to add the entire ceſſion of the Beauvoiſis. At 
length peace was concluded on the following terms**:—The duchy of Normandy was ceded, 
as an egy to the duke of Berry, together with the N of the duchies of Alengon 


24 Villaret. 25 Tréſor des Chartres Meém. de la Sd des Com. Chron. de France — Phil. = Contraldes= 
Pieces Juſlific, de I'Hiftoire w 1 XI. | 
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and Brittany. The count of Charolois obtained all the towns on the Somme, which had been 
formerly pledged to the duke of Burgundy, to be enjoyed by him and his immediate ſuc- 
ceſſor, after whoſe death 1 they might be redeemed by the king of France, on the payment of two 
hundred thouſand crowns of gold: Lewis like xife ceded to the count, as a perpetual inheri- 
tance, the diſtrits of Peronne, Roye, and Montdidier, with the counties of Guines and Bou- 
logne-fur-Mer. The duke of Calabria acquired the towns of Mouſon, Sainte-Menehould, 
Vaucouleurs, and Epinal, a guard of five hundred lances, to be maintained at the king's expence, 
and the ſum of one hundred thouſand crowns towards defraying the expences of an expedition 
for the recovery of the kingdom of Naples. The duke of Brittany had for his ſhare the 
counties of Etampes and Montfort, with the goyernment of Lower Normandy ; he likewiſe 
obtained a renunciation of the king's claims to the right of regale within the duchy of Brit- 
tany. To the duke of Bourbon were allotted the diſtrit of Uſſon, and a part of Auvergne. 
The count of Armagnac obtained the reſtitution of certain territories, of which he had been 
deprived in the preceding reign, with a penſion, and a company of regular troops. The duke 
of Nemours was appointed governor of Paris, and the ifle of France, with a penſion, and a 
guard of two hundred lances. The count of Dunois was reſtored to his poſſeſſions, as was alſo 
the count of Dammartin. The lord of Albret had his claims allowed to certain eſtates, which 
* joined his domains. The count of Saint-Paul was inveſted with the dignity of conſtable, 
which had remained vacant ever ſince the death of Arthur, duke cf Brittany; and the lord of 
Bueil was promoted to the high office of admiral of France. The lord of Loheac was re- 
ſtored to the rank of mareſchal of France, and I anneguy Du Chatel to the poſt of grand 
ecuyer ; and the king alſo engaged to give cach of theſe noblemen the command of a company 
of regulars, by which means they would obtain the diſpoſal of the principal forces in the king- 
dom. It was farther agreed, that the Pragmatic Sanction ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in its full vi- 
gour, and that a council ſhould be appointed for correcting the abuſes in the oor pa to 
conſiſt of —_— members, to be choſen from the three orders of the ſtate. 


Such were the principal conditions of the treaties of Conflans and Saint-Maur des Foſles, 
which, had they been faithfully executed, would have left Lewis but the vain title of king, deſ- 
titute of authority. Some of his moſt intimate friends having enquired what motives coul4 
induce him to ſubmit to ſuch diſadvantageous terms? Lewis replied—< The youth of my bro:her 
&« of Berry; the prudence of my fair couſm of Calabria; the good ſenſe of my fair brother of 
« Bourbon ; the malice of the count of Armagnac; the great pride of my fair ccuſin of Brit- 
tam; and the invincible power of my fair brother of Chargslois **®, The king, before he 
concluded this treaty, entered a formal proteſt againſt it in the court yy parliament, as 18 
the reſult of force, and contrary to the rights and intereſts of the crown. | 


26 Villaret, tom. xvii. p. 138. 
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At this period, Iſabella of Bourbon, counteſs of Charolois, died at Bruxelles, leaving only | 


one daughter, named Mary, then in her ninth year, who afterward became ſole heireſs to the 
vaſt poſſeſſions of her family; and who, by her marriage with Maximilian, transferred her 
rights to the houſe of Auſtria; rights which proved an inexhauſtable ſource of diſpute, and 


occaſioned the moſt bloody wars, that continued for nearly three centuries. ' 


The chief adyantage which Lewis derived . this 3 peace, was a conſciouſ- 
neſs of his paſt errors. For ſome time he appeared ſtudious to regain the attachment of the 
malcontents, by a conduct diametrically oppoſite to that which he had obſerved on his acceſſion 
He aſſumed an affability of manners, and ſeemed to breathe nothing but bene · 


to the throne. 
He liſtened to advice with the apparent docility of a prince 


volence, candour, and friendſhip. 


diſtruſtful of his own abilities on an object of ſuch importance as the government of a nation. 


Even his external appearance was changed; he exchanged the mean dreſs he had been accuſ- 
tomed to wear, for an apparel more fuitable to his dignity. He loaded the princes, and other 
chiefs of the confederacy, with careſſes; received them at his palace, and attended the feaſts to 
which they were invited by the principal citizens. To pleaſe the count of Charolois, he de- 


prived Morviliers of the office of ST and conferred it on William N des Urſins, 


who had enjoyed it on his acceſſion. 


But notwithſtanding theſe appearances of content and ſatisfaction, the king could ſcarcely 
conceal his impatience to witneſs the ſeparation and retreat of the confederates. Peace was 


proclaimed at Paris, on the twenty - ninth of October; and the laſt day of that month was ap- 
pointed by Lewis to receive the homage of the princes, at the caſtle of Vincennes, which the 


count of Charolois inſiſted ſhould be delivered up to him, as a pledge for the ſafety of his per- 


fon, and thoſe of his allies. His guards were accordingly ſtationed in the avenues, and at the 


gates of the fortreſs, when the king arrived, attended by a ſlender eſcort. By this appearance 
of confidence, he wiſhed to inſpire his enemies with an opinion of his candour and ſincerity; 
and he carried his diſſimulation fo far, that he had reſolved to ſleep at Vincennes, and had given 
orders for his bed to be brought from Paris; but the arrival of a meſſenger from the aldermen 
and provoſt of Paris, requeſting he would return before night, prevented him from accompliſh- 


ing his deſign. After the new duke of Normandy, the count of Charolois, and the other 


; princes, had done homage for the poſſeſſions which had been ceded to them by the treaty, the 
count of Saint-Paul took the oath-of allegiance as conſtable of France. An act of cblivion- 


was then paſſed, and the chiefs of the confederacy received a formal een from the king for 


their conduct during the revolt. 


On the third of November the long wiſhed-for ſeparation of the princes took place: the 
duke of Normandy, accompanied by the duke of Brittany, repaired. to the province which he 
had newly acquired; while the count of Charolois took the road to Flanders. The king ac-- 
companied the count as far as Villiers-le-Bel, where the two princes paſſed three days, during 
which time they were equally profufe of their profeſſions of friendſhi p = eſteem, and equally. 


ſuſpicious 


* 


— 
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fiſpicious of each other's deſigns. Lewis, who on his departure from Paris was only accom- 
panied by a ſmall retinue, had left orders for two hundred lances to follow him, in order to eſ- 
cort him on his return. The arrival of theſe, juſt as the count of Charolois was going to bed, 
threw that prince into the moſt dreadful conſternation; and, apprehenſive that the king had 
formed ſome deſign againſt him, he commanded his troops to arm. Philip de Commines, 
who was preſent at the time, and who lived alternately at the French and Burgundian courts, 
obſerves, that the too great familiarity with which they converſed together during three days, 
far from inſpiring them with friendſhip for each other, only ſerved to increaſe their diſtruſt, and 
confirm their mutual averſion. They had acquired too deep a knowledge of each other's ſen- 
timents not to perceive that inſurmountable antipathy which the difference of their diſpoſitions 
muſt naturally produce. The king, aware of the count's impatience to attack the people of 
Liege, offered to give them up, and even to affiſt him in revenging the injury he had ſuſtained 
from them—though Lewis himſelf had inſtigated them to the commiſſion of that injury—on 
condition that the count would renounce all alliance with the other princes, and particularly 
with the duke of Brittany. The artifice was too ſhallow to impoſe on the count of Charolois, 
who immediately replied, that nothing could diflolve the bond of friendſhip which ſubſiſted 
between him and the duke of Brittany; that he ſhould always be ready to leave the people of 
Liege to themſelves, in order to fly to the aſſiſtance of that prince whenever the king ſhould' 
attempt to attack him; in ſhort, that their cauſe was the fame, and their intereſts were inſepara- 
ble. This refuſal, however, did not prevent Lewis and Charles from renewing, when they 
parted, their profeſſions of mutual eſteem, and their proteſtations of . in future in che 
utmoſt 1 


Thus W the war for the public Fr in which, it muſt be confeſſed, the confederates 
appear rather to have conſulted their own private intereſt, than the welfare or relief of the people. 
The chiefs of the league, indeed, ſeemed to have forgotten the nation, whoſe welfare had fur- 
niſhed them with a ſpecious pretext for taking up arms. The count of Charolois, immediately 
after he had ratified the treaty of Conflans, ordered that, in all the towns which had been ceded: 
to him, the taxes ſhould be renewed, although, at the commencement of the war, he had him-' 
ſelf aboliſhed them. The other chiefs followed his example; and as the ſupport of ſo large an 
army on either fide, had alike exhauſted the finances of the king and of the princes, the king- 
dom was more burdened with impoſts after the troubles were at an end, than before 115 . 

Lows, releaſed iow. the danger which threatened him, did not think the facrifices he had 
made important as they were —too great for the time he had thereby gained to recover from 
his fears, and to concert his meaſures with more prudence and addreſs. If we except Guienne, 

and the iſle of France, he now found himſelf almoſt as much confined in his territories, as 

was Charles the Seventh at the commencement of his reign. Intent on recovering by degrees 
woat he had loſt at once by a ruinous treaty, his only motives for conſolation were derived from 
his hopes, that the future would make amends for the paſt. The conduct of the princes had 
reduced him to the neceſſity of conſidering AL as the irreconcil:able enemies of his power; 
- but 


* 


but ſo long as they jan in a ſtate of union, it was impoſſible to attack any one of them 
ſingly, without ſpreading an inſtant alarm among che reſt, The king's ſole reſource, therefore, 
conſiſted in their diviſion, which he could only expect from time and circumſtances, and parti. 
cularly from the oppoſition of their various intereſts. The ſeeds of that diviſion indeed he had 
already contrived to ſow, by means of the private treaties, which had been concluded in conſe- 
quence of the general agreement“. This multiplicity of conventions, diſtin from each 
other, proved an inexhauſtible ſource of difficulties and diſputes, by leaving the contracting par- 
ties an opening, either to interpret them to their own advantage, or to elude the execution of them, | 
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Lewis haſtened to expreſs his gratitude for the zeal and fidelity of the Parifians during the 
late troubles, by confirming all their privileges, aſſuring them, at the ſame time, that fo far 
from ever thinking of curtailing their immunities in future, under the idea that they had been 
extorted from the neceſſity of the times, they would always find him ready to grant them new 
favours. The particular prerogatives enjoyed by the Pariſians, conſiſted in an exemption 
from providing quarters for the troops; a liberation from the neceſſity of attending the Han 
and Arriere-Ban, for all ſuch citizens as poſſeſſed fiefs ſubje& to military ſervice; and the 
privilege of not being compelled to anſwer any action brought againſt them elſewhere than in 
the courts at Paris. The king was now fully aware, that it was abſolutely neceſſary to ſecure 
the favour of the people, before he could hope to accompliſh-the deſign he had formed on his 
acceſſion to the throne, to raiſe—in imitation of his father—the ſovereign power on the ruins. 
of the ariſtocracy, a plan of which he never loſt ſight, and for the execution whereof he em- 
ployed ſuch means as beſt correſponded to his humour and diſpoſition: he viſited the pooreſt 
citizens, invited them to his table, ſtood ay e EN and lee member of 


their different companies. 


Boes dds excreifoics mbc bes powntaras di congentbeathe hat as Hr 
Gow iviches ee eee ts had bn habe exemplify by his conduct the 
common obſervation, that between practice and profeſſions the difference is great. Although 
he had declared, that in future the ancient cuſtom of appointing magiſtrates, by a plurality of 
ſuffrages, ſhould be obſerved; he now by his own authority removed ſeveral, againſt whom 
no objection could be made, and replaced them with others of his own nomination. He - 
diſmiſſed Matthew de Nanterre, -firſt preſident of the parliament, and appointed John 
Dauvet to ſucceed him; and, leſt any oppoſition ſhould be made to this appointment, Lewis 
attended in perſon while the new preſident was ſworn into office. Robert d Eſtouteville was 


= The chief conditions of the accommodation were ſettled at Conflans. It is probable, that all the princes who 
had joined the league, concluded each of them a ſeparate treaty, in conformity to the general convention, which is to 
de ſeen in the proofs annexed to the memoirs of Philip de'Commines, without either date or the name of the place at 
which it was figned. The treaty of Saint-Maur muſt be confidered only as à confirmation and interpretation'of ſeve- 

ral articles of the peace; fince peace had been proclaimed.at Paris before that treaty was drawn up. Fd. Pie Jubi. 


ficat, pcur ſervir FFF p- 155. 


alſo 
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alſo appointed to the place of provoſt of Paris, and was ales notwithſtanding the oppoſi- 
tion of James de Villiers, the actual poſſefior of that poſt, who appealed from the king's no- 
mination. Several other magiſtrates and judges belonging to the different courts were like- 


wiſe diſmiſſed in the fame arbitrary manner; and as ſoon as Lewis had made all the arrange- _ 


ments he thought neceſſary, he left the capital, and repaired to Orleans. He ſtaid ſome time 
in that city, waiting the iſſue of his ſecret intrigues for promoting a quarrel between the dukes 


of Normardy and Brittany, and in order to profit by the diviſions which jealouſy and avarice 


had already excited between the dependants of thoſe princes. 


- The duke of Normandy, in going to take poſſeſſion of his appanage, was 88 by 
* duke of Brittany, who in conſequence of the ſervices he had rendered him, thought him- 
f entitled to have the entire guidance of his conduct: the two princes were ſtill at Pon- 
toiſe, when the king ſent the chancellor des Urſins to exact from them a new oath to obſerve 
the peace, in conformity to the conditions agreed on, as well at Conflans as at Saint-Maur des 
Foſles, and at Paris. The duke of Normandy immediately complied with his brother's de- 
mand, but the duke of Brittany refuſed to give any thing more than a verbal promiſe ; proteſt- 
ing at the ſame time againſt that article of the treaty, which provided for the eſtabliſhment of 


thirty-ſix commiſſioners, who were to reform all abuſes in the government, as he could not, he 


faid, acknowledge their authority, without ſubjecting the independence of his dominions to be 


called in queſtion. This proteſt of the duke's ſupplied the king with a pretext for n 
— ©» op 71cm tears. comuntemenrtns Conflans and Saint-Maur. Ea * 


is Ie was ah ee that things could not PR remain in their proſund Canon. The duke 
of Normandy was ſurrounded by a number of noblemen and officers, who had only embraced 


his cauſe from the hope of reward. All the places he could beſtow were inſufficient to gratify 
their rapacity; while on the other hand the Norman nobility thought themſelves. entitled to 
the excluſive poſſeſſion of all honourable and lucrative poſts. They were all equally inimical . 
to the duke of Brittany, who ſought to diſpoſe of every thing at his pleaſure; and this tyranni 


cal behaviour excited a general diſcontent, the dangerous conſequences whereof his friends in 
vain endeaveured to impreſs on his mind. Tanneguy Duchatel, whoſe prudent advice had al- 


ready proved of ſuch eſſential ſervice to the duke, having remonſtrated with him on the ſubject, | 


and attempted to diſſuade him from accompanying the duke of Normandy, was diſmiſſed ; and 
the king, ever attentive to profit by the faults of others, e this eee to m—_ 
Duchitel, who ſerved him with zeal * fidelity. 


Such was the ſtate of affairs, when the two princes arrived at Sainte-Catherine dif 7700 
in the vicinity of Rouen, where they intended to ſtop a few days, while the neceſſary prepara- 
tions were making for the entry of the duke of Normandy into his capital. The premature 
morination of Leſcun, by the duke of Brittany, to the government of TR e 


7 Pieces Judif, de Hin, de Louis XI. 
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diſaffection which was generally borne to that prince. The murmurs of diſcontent became 


louder and louder, and at length reached the ears of the duke of Normandy, who was given 


to underſtand, that it was the duke of Brittany's intention, under the maſk. of friendſhip, to 
keep him in a continual ſtate of dependence. This gave riſe to a diſpute between the princes, 


which foretold an approaching rupture. John of Lorrain, lord of Harcourt, a nobleman of 


the firſt diſtinction in the province, aſſembled the inhabitants of Rouen at the town-houſe, 


where he declared, that the duke of Brittany had formed a deſign for ſecuring the perſon of 
their prince, and conveying him to his own dominions. The news of this pretended conſpi- 
racy, though wholly deſtitute of probability, ſpread a general alarm: a part of the inhabitants 
immediately flew to arms, and, haſtening to Sainte-Catherine du Mont, prevailed on the duke 
of Normandy to return with them to Rouen, leaving the duke of Brittany in the utmoſt _ 
niſhment at this ſudden reſolution. That prince e retired to Se 1 ODEON 
The king 3 theſe tranſactions had remained at 8 where he W various changes 
in the different departments of the ſtate, concealing his real deſigns beneath the veil of appa- 


rent tranquillity. As ſoon as he was apprized of the diſpute between his brother and the duke 


of Brittany, and of the retreat of the latter, he advanced to the frontiers of Normandy with 
all his forces, and a formidable train of artillery. At his approach, either treachery or fear 
procured him admiffion into the different towns, and he proceeded, without encountering any 


_ obſtacle, as far as Pont-a-' Arche, within three leagues of Rouen. In order to attach the duke 


of Brittany to his intereſt, or at leaſt to deter him from any attempt to impede the progreſs of 

his arms, he paid him a viſit at Caen, where a treaty was concluded between them. The 
duke promiſed to conduct himſelf in future as a ſteady friend and faithful ally, and to ſerve the 
king againſt all men, except the duke of Calabria and the count of Charolois. Lewis on: his 
part declared, that the proteſt which he had entered againſt the treaties of Conflans and Saint- 
Maur, was not meant to invalidate thoſe articles which affected the duke, and particularly that 
which related to the regale. All the nobility who had joined the duke of Brittany, and who 


ſtill preſerved their attachment to his cauſe—among whom were the counts of Dunois and 


Dammartin, the mareſchal de Loheac, and the lord of Leſcun—were expreſsly included in the 
treaty ; which, however, was drawn up in ſuch ambiguous terms, that Philip de Commines, on 
the authority of Lewis himſelf, aſſures us, that neither the king nor the duke N ages. | 


| ſtood i \* "of 


Lewis returned to Pent-a-FAcchorln cake +0 anidibd reduction 8 
ther remained, without friends or experience, and relying ſolely for aſſiſtance on the fidelity f 
the inhabitants. In this emergency, he firſt applied to the count of Charolois, who being en- 


gaged in a war with the people of Liege, was unable to afford him that ſpeedy ſuccour which 


his ſituation required: he ſent however a part of the troops, which were ſtationed on the fren- 
tiers of Picardy and Artois, to enter Normandy, and ſecure the town of Dieppe; but the go- 
vernor of that place had already ſurrendered it to the king. The duke of Normandy finding 


: himſelf wholly unable to reſiſt, and being afraid of falling into his brother's hands, reſolved to 


70-0 85 provide 
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provide for his perſonal ſafety by a timely flight. He was at firſt tempted to repair to the Low 
Countries, but the dread of being intercepted by the French troops made him give up that de- 
fign ; and, after much heſitation, he applied to the duke of Brittany for a paſſport. The duke 
granted his requeſt, by deſire of the king, who was fearful of driving the prince to deſpair, leſt 
he . impediments, to Ay for protection to the count of 
Clarolois. 


7” PEN the departure of the duke of Normandy, the inhabicants of Rouen had ſent depu- 
dw die ki to obtain a general amneſty, and a grant of the ſame privileges which he had 
confirmed to the Pariſians; but the king replied, that he would conſult with his council, and 
make them acquainted with his will. The duke's departure put an end to the negociation, 

and the town immediately furrendered. Thus in leſs than fix weeks was the whole province 

of Normandy recovered by the king, except the towns of Caen and Honfleur, which were ſe- 
| in the hands of the lord of Leſcun. In the treaty lately concluded between Lewis 
and the duke of Brittany, it was ſtipulated, that all thoſe who had followed the fortunes of 
the duke of n thould be allowed to retire to Hoaſleur there to remain till ſuch time 


I — pres rows the King, 


8 A. D. 1466.] Had the king's clemency been equal to his good fortune, this rapid revolu- 
tion would have been effected without the ſmalleſt effuſion of blood; but, little accuſtomed to 
pardon, the recollection of his paſt danger, and of the diſhonourable peace which he had been 
forced to conclude, ſeemed to have redoubled the natural ſeverity of his temper. Thoſe 
officers and gentlemen who in the late commotions had joined the confederates, and who 
were not of ſufficient conſequence, of themſelves, to preſcribe terms to the king, were arreſted, 
and put to death in various ways, without any previous trial. After theſe acts of cruclty, 
. which ſo ſtrongly marked the ſavage diſpoſition of this royal aſſaſſin, Lewis appointed new 
eee beg. verre and concluded his expedition to Normandy, by a 
. eee e e whence he returned to Orleans, 


5 „e 8 . tn te 
-, deepeſt difpleaſure to the count of Charolois. By compelling the king to cede that province to 
his brother, he thought he had effectually humbled his pride, and curtailed his power. In fact, 
both with regard to the revenue it afforded, and the troops it ſupplied, Normandy was always 
conſidered as equal to one-third of the whole French monarchy. The count's mortification 
too was encreaſed by his total izability, at this period, to enforce a rigid obſervance of the peace; 
for the war in which he was engaged with the people of Liege took up all his attention. The 
Liegeois had firſt been inſtigated to attack him by the. king of France, who had promiſed 
them, in letters written with his own hand, ſpeedy and effectual aſſiſtance; but when they 
found no mention made of them in the treaty of peace, they were thrown into the utmoſt con- 


a e abu of the count of e from Paris, * had recourſe to en- 
5 treaties 


4 
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treaties and ſupplications, and, after various negociations, they were Sly compelled to ſubmit 
to ſuch terms as the prince choſe to impoſe, Eg | 


Lene meanwhile, highly pleaſed with his recent ſucceſs, continued to 5 his plan for 
ſecuring the favour of the people, and for attaching to his intereſt as many of the nobility, as he 
could. Deeply verſed. in the arts of diſſimulation, he frequently beſtowed his warmeſt 
careſſes on thoſe whom he had devoted to deſtruction. Anxious to gain the houſe of Bourbon, 
he gave the hand of his natural daughter, Jane, to Lewis, baſtard of Bourbon, with a dower of 
a hundred thouſand crowns, and an eſtate which produced fix thouſand livres a year. He alſo 
ſecretly aſſured the duke of Bourbon, that he deſigned his eldeſt daughter, Anne, for Peter of 
Bourbon, lord of Beaujeu. Theſe marks of diſtinction had the deſired effect on the duke, who 
immediately renounced all his engagements, and ſwore an inviolable fidelity to the king, which 
he preſerved till his death. The duke was immediately appointed governor of Languedoc, i in 
the place of the count of Maine, who was charged with having maintained a ſecret correl- 
pondence with the confederates, and with various other crimes and miſdemeanours. That no- 
bleman would, probably, have experienced a more ſevere puniſhment, but for the interpoſition 
of the king of Sicily, whoſe friendſhip Lewis was anxious to preferve. He had, indeed, juſt 
agreed to confirm the good underſtanding that ſubſiſted between them, by a marriage between 
the-marquis of Pont, grandſon to the Sicilian monarch, and his own daughter Anne, whom he 
had ſecretly promiſed to the lord of Beaujeu. The count of Maine was reftored to favour the 
following year, at the ſolicitation of the king of Sicily, who pledged himſelf for his fidelity, and 
engaged, in cafe he ſhould again deviate from his duty, to declare againſt him. About this 
period, Lewis, who was diſpleaſed with the conduct of Charles de Melun, e him of the 


i minen, 


Anthony 4 Chateauneuf, lord 4 was the next . ELIE 
weight of the king s reſentment: this nobleman had enjoyed ſeveral of the firſt offices in the 
ſtate, and had acquired immenſe wealth ; but though he was fo highly diſtinguiſhed by the 
favour of his ſovereign, he was nevertheleſs accuſed of maintaining a-criminal correſpondence 
with the enemies of the ſtate. Lewis, at firſt, only paſſed a ſentence of baniſhment upon him, 
but being found in diſguiſe in the vicinity of Orleans, while the court reſided in that city, he 
was ſeized and conveyed to the caſtle of Mehun. He was afterward removed to the caſtle of 
Uſſon in Auvergne, which belonged to the baſtard of Bourbon. The king, being afraid that he 
would effect his eſcape, ordered that nobleman to confine him in an iron cage; but the baſtard 


refuſed to execute the commiſſion, and replied, © that if it was his intention to treat his priſoners _ 
« in that manner, his majeſty might turn gaoler himſelf.” After he had been, confined two 


years, he found means to eſcape; when the chief magiſtrate of Uflon, the governor of be 


ee tee ee N ig favoured his evaſion; eee 
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afterwards reſtored to favour. But ſuch contradictions perpetually occur in the hiſtory of the 
preſent reign; and indeed, when a monarch ceaſes to make reaſon and 1 0 8 the rules of his 
J i cannot Ewell be * 


| "Phe admiral de Weben dying at about this time, his poſt was conferred on the baſtard of 
Bodrbon, In the month of July, Francis d' Orleans, ſon to the count of Dunois, who had re- 
cently returned to court, married Agnes of Savoy, ſiſter to the queen of France: and the king 
preſented the new-married couple with forty-thouſand crowns, and ſeveral eſtates in Dauphine. 
Another of the queen's ſiſters was married to the conſtable Saint Paul. Lewis, anxious to de- 
tach that prince from the intereſts of the houſe of Burgundy, gave him the county of Guines, 
with the lordſhip of Novion, and alſo ſettled on him the reverſion of the county of Eu, in caſe 
the preſent count ſhould die without iſſue male; but as the king had no right to make ſuch 
ſettlement, the ſucceſſion of the county devolving to another branch of the family, it never took 
place. Among other noblemen who were reſtored to favour at this period, was Anthony de 
Chabannes, count of Dammartin; the ſentence which had been eager againſt him, having 
been e e W 5 


The king's brother, en depeled e of his appanage, and even reduced to we neceſſity 
of of ſelling his plate to procure a wretched ſubſiſtence, complained alike of the indifference of his. 
allies, and the ſeverity of Lewis. The king was uneaſy leſt his reſidence in Brittany might 
afford the malecontents a pretext to excite a freſh revolt, under the ſanction of his name: he 
therefore ſent the duke of Calabria to engage him to return to France, with an offer of Rouſ- 
ſillon and Cerdagne, or the counties of Valentinois and Diois at his option; but Charles had al- 
ready rejected theſe offers, and even the wretchedneſs of his preſent ſituation could not in- 

duce him to accept them. The duke of Calabria had orders, in caſe he ſhould fail in his nego- 
ciation, to ſecure the young prince, and, if poſſible, to take him to Orleans; but he was com- 
pelled to return without having fulfilled cy part of his commiſſion. 


The king at the ſame time ſent La Tremoille to the count of Charolois, to unt l his con- 
duct to his brother; and though the count was not convinced of its propriety, from the apology 
offered by the ambaſſador, yet he did not appear inclined to interfere in their quarrel. This 
was all the king required; and in order to keep the court of Burgundy in the ſame diſpoſition, 
he again ratified the ceſſion of the towns on the Somme, to which he added ſeveral villages in 
the Vermandois; he likewiſe endeavoured to keep the attention of the count of Charolois confined 
to another quarter, by ſecretly engaging the Liegeois and the inhabitants of Dinant to break the 
peace which had been concluded the preceding year, promiſing to afford them effectual aſſiſtance; 
while, under pretence of an expected invaſion of France by the Engliſh, with whom he had juſt 
concluded a truce, he ordered all the troops in the kingdom to aſſemble, and ſuch a prodigious 
quantity of artillery tobe founded, that the church-bells were melted down to ſupply the neceſſary 
quantity of metal. The count of Charolois, who was then at Peronne, alarmed at theſe for- 
midable Preparations, — orders to all his vaſſals to take up arms; but though both princes 
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5 were fully eb for the renewal of hoſtilities, the ſeaſon paſſed away in embaſſies and nego- 
ciations, calculated to amuſe and deceive. 


The 3 immediately after they had confirmed 8 alliance with 3 attempted, at 
his inſtigation, to ſeize the count of Charolois at Saintron; but as they were not ſufficiently 
ſtrong, they failed in the attempt. As ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit, the count levied a power- 
ful army, and was fully determined to make them feel the weight of his reſentment; hut he 
firſt reſolved to puniſh the inhabitants of Dinant, who had alſo violated the treaty which they 
had concluded with the duke of Burgundy, by making an irruption into the county of Namur : 
he accordingly formed the ſiege of that city, whoſe inhabitants relying on the protection of the 
king of France, and the aſſiſtance of their allies, the Liegeois, ſeemed determined to defend 
themſelves to the laſt extremity, Some of the neighbouring, towns, wiſhing to fave them from 
the deſtruction with which they were threatened, exhorted them to ſubmit; but they hanged 
the meſſenger who was ſent with the advice. A young child was then ſent with a letter, 
from the idea that they would reſpect his innocence; but the inhuman ſavages tore bim to pieces. | 


The count of Charolois, burning with rage N indignation, determined to inflict a puniſh- 
ment equal to their crimes. He collected a prodigious train of artillery, and ſuch a continual 
and well- directed fire was kept up from the batteries, that not an edifice in the town eſcaped its 
effects. In three days the walls were laid open on every fide, and the towers, ſhaken to their 
foundations, ſeemed ready to fall. The count had cauſed two bridges to be thrown over the 
Maeſe, in order to ſurround the city, and to prepare for a general aſſault. The garriſon, aware 
of their danger, had made their eſcape, and left the inhabitants to encounter the ſtorm, which 
their raſhneſs had provoked. Conſcious of their inability to reſiſt, they now offered to ſurren- 
der, on condition that their lives ſhould be ſafe: this propoſal, however, was rejected by the 

count, who inſiſted on unconditional ſubmiſſion. They accordingly delivered to him the keys | 
of the town, which experienced the fate of a place taken by aſſault. The pillage laſted three 
days; all the male inhabitants, except the old men and children, were then maſſacred, and the 
town ſet on fire ; what the flames had ſpared, the peaſants were employed to n ſo that 
nota veſtige remained to diſcover-the place were Dinant had . 3 


Meanwhile the Liegeois, alarmed at the ardour e by the count *. Charolois i in purſuing 
the operations of the war, had ſent ambaſſadors to the duke of Burgundy, with propoſals for an 
accommodation. On their arrival at Bovines, where the duke then was, they could ſee the 
flames reducing to aſhes the habitations of their allies. The terror with which this ſevere” 
chaſtiſement inſpired: them, contributed not a little to make them accept the terms that were 
offered them, and which were more rigorous than any they had yet ſubmitted to. They accord- 
ingly laid down their arms, and delivered hoſtages * the ce of a e which they | 
et to 2 at the firſt durex. | 5 wy 


| Although the king had apparently obſerved a find neutrality duing this come, vc u was 
well 
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well known that he had inſtigated the Liegeois to take up arms. He ſecretly congratulated 
himſelf on having found out the means of keeping his rival employed, without any other ex- 
pence than that of promiſes ; for the fate of thoſe whom he ſacrificed to his own intereſted views 
gave him but little concern. The conſtable Saint-Paul was himſelf too artful not to ſee 
through the dark policy of Lewis; but, 'at the ſame time, he entertained too lofty an idea of 
his own importance to condeſcend to obſerve that nice circumſpection in his conduct, which 


- ſuch a knowledge ſhould naturally have led him to adopt. He accompanied the count of Charolois 


to the ſiege of Dinant, not with the king's troops, indeed, but with thoſe which he had aſſembled 
in his own domains. Ambitious to diſplay his power, and anxious to be conſidered rather as a 
neceſfary ally than as a vaſſal, he was blind to the danger of appearing in the light of a form:- 
dable ſubject; for though too weak to ſupport the independence he affected, he was ſtill too great, 


from the luſtre of his birth, and the extent of his poſſeſſions, to confine himſelf within the nar- 


row limits of paſſive obedience. The king, however, concealed his diſpleaſure, and even 
appointed the count to the government of nene which he had juſt 2 e 70 his letters 


| parent; tv the domaits of the crown. 


Inceſſant rains, ſucceeded by exceſſive heat, brand on an epidemic Aae per 3 in France this 
year, which the people did not fail to aſcribe to the malignant influence of a comet which had ap- 
peared ſome time before. In Paris, alone, during the months of Auguſt and September, upwards 
of forty-thouſand perſons periſhed by this dreadful diſtemper, which continued to rage, though 


with abated violence, till the approach of winter. In order to repair the loſs which the capital 


had thus ſuſtained, Lewis, in the ſucceeding year, had recourſe to an expedient more ſingular 
than worthy of imitation: he iſſued a general invitation to perſons of every deſcription to re- 
pair to Paris, where, he ſaid, they ſhould be exempt from proſecution for all paſt offences, and 


admitted to the rights of citizens. The metropolis, by this means, became an aſylum. for 
debtors, thieves, and aſſaſſins; none were excepted from the general invitation, but thoſe who 


had been guilty of high-treaſon. Such an expedient had never ſuggeſted itſelf to the imagina- 


tion of man, fince the foundation of Rome; nor is it poſſible to conceive what advantage the 


king could expect to derive from affociating with the Parifians theſe new inhabitants, who 
were more capable of corrupting them by the depravity of their manners, than of becoming 
on to their N protector, or to their fellow citizens. | 


+ Bj hb ty cif Ollie le been ſtipulated, gt x: eee Wash be Wage of thirty- 
Bit opted; choſen from the three orders of the ſtate, for the purpoſe of correcting the abuſes 


in the government; but though a year had paſſed ſince the concluſion of that treaty, no men- 


tion had been made of this article, which was almoſt the only one that had the good of the public 
for its object. The king, in order to efface, in a certain degree, the ſiniſter impreflions which 
his conduct was but too well calculated to raiſe, reſolved to fatisfy the people in this reſpect, at 


dhe fame time that he thought, by ſuch a proceeding, to caſt a reflection on his enemies: 
with this view he appointed twenty commiſſioners, and named the count of Dunois for their 
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polis, compelled them to remove to Pontoiſe. It ſoon, however, became apparent that the 

king only meant, as a contemporary writer juſtly obſerves, to dazzle the eyes of the vulg 

All the remonſtrances and complaints that were addreſſed to him, he referred to the Ie | | : 
the members whereof were devoted to his will; and not a ſingle reſolution \ was adopted towards | 


ro apts the object for which they had met. 


A. D. 15367.]* In the ſpring: of this year the court repaired to Rouen, in order to receive 
the famous earl of Warwick, ambaſſador from Englands. The termination of the ancient 
diſputes between the two crowns was the avowed object of this embaſſy, which Warwick had 

ſecelicited. That nobleman received the moſt diſtinguiſhed honours from Lewis 2; with whom 
he had ſeveral private conferences, the ſubje& whereof was then a ſecret, though it was ſuffici- 
ently explained by ſubſequent events. After the earl's departure, who concluded a-truce be- 
tween England and France for eighteen months, the king ſent the archbiſhop of Narbonne and- 
the - baſtard of Bourbon to the Engliſh court. Theſe ambaſſadors were highly diſcontented 
with the reception they experienced from Edward, who made them wait ſix weeks before he 
granted them arr audience, and he then referred them for an anſwer to their propoſals, (which 
related to the eſtabliſhment of a laſting peace,) to commiſſioners whom he promiſed to appoint, - ' 
though he never fulfilled his promiſe. - The ambaſſadors, during their ſtay in England, wit-  _ - 

neſſed the eommencement of a conſpi ſpiracy _ the Funn e to which. —_—_— contri- - | 


buted by their e N R WR | ; 


Lewis, on his return from Rouen, tis iat of the death of Philip the Goode | 

duke of Burgundy, who expired on the fifteenth of June. His body was conveyed to Dijon; 

where it was-depoſited in the convent of Carthuſians. The ſurname beſtowed on this prince; 

appears to have been merited by the wiſdom and moderation of his government, as diſplayed in 
the continued proſperity and happineſs of his ſubjects. He was generocus, magnificent, liberal and 

brave; a ſincere friend, and, his amorous irregularities excepted, a goed chriſtian. He had upwards 

of thirty natural children, but only one legitimate ſon: though he had ever lived im a ſtile of 

magnificence ſuperior to any monarch in Europe, yet he left immenſe riches; his treaſury was | | 

found to contain, at his death, four hundred thouſand crowns of gold, ſeventy-two thouſand | by 

marks of ſilver, and other effects to the amount of two millions of livres; all of which, to- - 

nan with h's extenſive eg devolved on his ſon Charles, count of Charolois. 


Lewis, culpeding the Ane of Brittany of ſtimulating his brother Charles to reje his propo⸗ 

| fals for an accommodation, was anxious to puniſh him by invading his country; but he was 
deterred from purſuing his ſchemes of revenge, through the fear of an attack from the new 
duke of Burgundy, whom he could neither ſoothe nor intimidate. That prince was, at preſent, - 
. in repreſſing an incurſion of the Liegeois, who, . of their _—_— and incited 
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as uſual, by the inſidious arts and fallacious promiſes of Lewis, had juſt attacked and taken the 
ſmall town of Huy, ſituated on the Maeſe, between Laer and Namur. 


The duke of S juſtly enraged at this ion of the treaty, would have inſtantly 
put to death the three hundred hoſtages whom he had received from the people of Liege the 
year before, but for the interceſſion of the lord of Imbercourt, whom they had taken at Huy, 
and releaſed on his paroles. He was preparing, however, to march againſt the Liegeois, when 
the count of Saint Paul, and Balue, biſhop of Evreux (who had been lately promoted to the 
rank of cardinal) were ſent to him by Lewis, to inform him, that he muſt deſiſt from all hoſti- 
lities againſt a people who were the allies of his majeſty, and whom his majeſty was bound by 
treaty to aſſiſt to the utmoſt of his power; but the conſtable added, that if the duke would per- 
mit the king to wage war againſt the Bretons, he would willingly renounce his alliance with the 
Liegeois; to this the duke replied, that as the Liegeois had wantonly violated the truce which 
they had ſolemnly ſworn to obſerve, he was reſolved to march againſt them, and inflict on them 
a puniſhment adequate to the offence: with regard to the king's propoſals, he ſhould only eb- 
ſerve, that he was determined to abide by the conditions of the treaty of Conflans, and that no 
conſideration ſhould induce him to ſeparate his intereſts from thoſe of the duke of Brittany. 
Two days after, when he had mounted his horſe, and was ſetting out on his expedition, he diſ- 
miſſed the ambaſſadors, deſiring them © to beſeech the king not to engage in any enterprize 
againſt the duke of Brittany.” © My lord,” faid the count of Saint Paul, « you wage war 
cc at your pleaſure againſt our friends, and yet wiſh us to remain quiet, without daring to attack 
& our enemies; this cannot be allowed; the king will never ſuffer it.” „The Liegeois,” re- 
- plied the duke, © are already aſſembled, and expect me to bring them to action, before the 
« expiration of three days. If I loſe the battle, I am well perſuaded you will do as you pleaſe; 
4 but if I gain it, you will leave the Bretons at peace.” In a private converſation with the 

count of Saint Paul, © Fair couſin,” ſaid the duke, © you are my friend and my relation; let 
me, therefore, adviſe you to take care left the king ſhould ſerve you as he has already ſerved 
4 ſo many others: if you will remain with me, you ſhall be welcome.” The conſtable re- 
jected the duke's invitation, but he had afterward reaſon to repent his refuſal. 


The town of Saintron being inveſted by the Burgundians, the Liegeois, with an army of 
thirty. thouſand men, haſtened to raiſe the ſiege; when a deſperate action took place, in which 
the duke of Burgundy obtained a complete victory, killing fix thouſand of the enemy, and put- 
ting the reſt to flight. Two ambaſſadors of the king of France had appeared in perſon, animat- 
ing the Liegeois during the battle, though that faithleſs monarch had refuſed to ſend his allies 
thoſe ſuccours which, by .a ſolemn treaty ſtill extant, he had engaged to ſupply. After the 
victory, the garriſon of Saintron ſurrendered at diſcretion, and ten victims were ſent to the 


duke of bo to be diſpoſed of at his pleaſure: they were all hanged, agreeably toa. 


ſavage 
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favage cuſtom which was but too common in the times we are delineating, Tongres experi- 
enced a ſimilar fate; and Charles, purſuing his march to Liege, entered that city, levied a con- 
tribution on the inhabitants, filled up the ditches, demoliſhed the for tifications, and carried off 


all the en 0 arms he could = 6 


The duke of Bap . marched with his victorious army from the Mace, to 
the banks of the Somme; and, at the ſame time, he iſſued orders to all his vaſſals, both in Bur- 
gundy and the Low Countries, to arm and join him in the environs of Saint Quentin. The 
duke of Brittany, meanwhile, had made an irruption into Lower Normandy, where he reduced 
the towns of Bayeux, Caen, and Avranches; the only reſiſtance he experienced was at Saint 
Lo, whoſe inhabitants, incited by the exhortations, and encouraged by the example of a 
woman who reſided in the town, flew to-arms, and under her conduct attacked and defeated the 
Bretons. This heroine, whoſe name has not been preſerved in hiſtory, is ſaid to have killed ſeveral 
of the enemy with her own hand. Lewis, paſſing through Saint Lo ſome years after this event, 
had the curioſity to enquire after her, and when ſhe came into his preſence, he had the mean- 
neſs to prefent her, as a reward for her courage and fidelity, with the pitiful ſum of twenty 
crowns **, The duke of Alengon, having Joined the duke of Brittany, nenn to him all 


the towns in his en 


On the firſt news of this invaſjon, the king ſent a ſmall body of eps under the cata 
of the mareſchal de Loheac, and the baſtard of Bourbon, to ſtop the progreſs of the enemy. 
He ſoon followed, himſelf, with a more conſiderable force, and having in a ſhort time retaken 
all the places of which the Bretons had made themſelves maſters, he formed the ſiege of Alen- 
con, which the count du Perche, eldeft ſon to the duke of Alengon, ſurrendered to him, after 
_ expelling the garriſon. The king then entered Brittany, at the head of forty thouſand men, 
and committed the moſt dreadful devaſtations. "Theſe mutual incurſions, by which a tract of 

country, forty leagues in extent, was laid waſte, were ſuſpended by a truce, during which it was 
agreed to adopt proper meaſures, as well for ſettling all . between the as and the 1 81 
as for fixing the appanage of prince Charles. 12 


7 Exgnrias: was the king's deſire to extend his „ and to humble ts 3 
he had found himſelf compelled to haſten the concluſion of the treaty, by the intelligence he 
received of the prodigious number of troops which the duke of Burgundy was collecting in 
Picardy. Alternately preſſed by theſe two princes, he had no ſooner made terms with one 
than the other renewed his alarms; though he might certainly think himſelf fortunate, in not 
being expoſed to more ſerious danger, which muſt inevitably have been the caſe, had they com- 
| bined their projects with greater ſkill, and always acted in conjunction. Such was the king's 
fituation during the greater part of his reign, which led a biſhop, who had been long haraſſed by 


34 About fifty ſhillings Eoglith, _ 8 Re 
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the litigious diſpoſition of his grand-vicar, to obſerve, that the dukes of Burgundy and Brittany 
were the king's two grand-vicars. The neceſlary preparations were made for defending the 
frontiers, and freſh troops were raiſed in every province. The Paris militia were reviewed by 
commiſſioners appointed by the king; and it was proved, by the muſter-roll, that the capital, 


- notwithſtanding the number of inhabitants which had periſhed during the epidemic diſorder 


of the preceding year, could ſupply eighty thouſand fighting men, thirty thouſand of whom 


were completely armed: the king, however, who was preſent at the review, could not forbear 
to expreſs his contempt of theſe ci:izen-ſoldiers, and, with more juſtice than policy, perhaps, to 


compare them,-in certain reſpects, to their wives ; and he concluded his ill-timed remarks with 
ſome obſcene jokes, which it was not becoming in him to utter, nor would it be decent in us to 
repeat. But while every diſpoſition was making for purſuing the war with vigour, the king, ſen- 
ſible of the importance of avoiding a deciſive action, employed every means in his power to effect 


an accommodation; and as the duke of Burgundy found himſelf left to any the conteſt- "_ 


be was prevailed Ws: without much difficulty, to conclude a truce. 


The king's conduct evidently tended to render the power 6 the monarch wholly indepen- 


dant of all other authority; and this diſpoſition to eſtabliſh an arbitrary government was, indeed, 
. viſible. in all his actions. Yet was he now induced to liſten to the remonſtrances of the parlia- 
ment, and to paſs the memorable edict, which ſecured, to magiſtrates and other officers of juſ-- 


tice, | the poſſeſſion of their . for life, unleſs vacated oy Oy e or 1515 


Hookers _— 


A. D. 1468. ] In onker to juſtify ene to his brother, which had de ſerved as 
a pretext both for domeſtic commotions and foreign invaſions, Lewis convened an aſſembly of 
the three orders of the ſtate, at the city of Tours. All the princes and nobles of the realm 


| were invited to attend; and ſuch as did not chuſe to be preſent. ſent their ambaſſadors and repre- 


ſentatives. The king, it is faid, named the perſons himſelf whom he wiſhed to be appointed 
deputies from the different towns; certain. it is, that the aſſembly were wholly devoted to his 
will. The chancellor, Des Urſins, after a prefatory encomium on the nation, and its ſovereign, 
explained the motives which had induced the king to convene the repreſentatives of the ſtate, in 
order to conſult on the moſt efficacious means of enſuring the tranquillity of the kingdom, He 
expatiated on the impoſſibility of defraying the neceſſary expences of the government, if the ex- 
tenſive province of Normandy were diſmembered from the monarchy, and afligned, as an appan- 
age, to his majeſty's brother; obſerving. that the authors of thoſe troubles, by which the ſtate was 


| convulſed, only ſought to render them perpetual, by urging that prince to perſiſt in a pretenſion 


-which deprived the ſovereign of one third of the revenues of the crown, and which opened to 


che enemy one of the e ee of pee The aſſembly betrayed no diſ- 
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poſition to deliberate or di ſcuſs, but acted as if they had only met for the purpoſe oſ affording a 
ſanction to the reſolutions which had been previouſly adopted by the kings. It was unani- 
mouſly decided, «That the province of Normandy could not, on any pretext whatever, be 


« ſeparated from the domain of the crown; chat, ſince its reunion to the body of the monarchy, 
c the ſovereigns had deprived themſeves, by an irrevocable law, of the power of alienating it; 
« that Charles the Wiſe had fixed the appanage of a king's ſon at an eſtate producing twelve 
_ « thouſand livres a year, and conferring the title of Duke or Count; That his majeſty, by 
cc adding a penſion of ſixty thouſand livres tournois, had given an uncommon proof of his 
< zffection for his brother, and that he ſhould be urgently entreated to declare, that his conduct, 
« in that reſpeR, ſhould never be conſidered as a precedent.” It was then determined, that the 
duke of Burgundy, and the other princes of the blood, ſhould be invited to confirm the reſolu- 
tion of the ſtates, with regard to the appanage of prince Charles. The conduct of the duke 
of Brittany was loudly: cenſured: he was accuſed of ſeducing and detaining the king's brother; 
of taking ſeveral towns in Normandy; and of maintaining a criminal correſpondence with the 


Engliſh, the ancient and irreconcileable enemies of France. Each of theſe attempts was ſtated - 


to amount to high-treaſon; and the aſſembly unanimouſly decreed, that the duke ſhould be 


ſummoned to reſtore the places he had »/urped; that in caſe he ſhould refuſe, and that ſufficient 


proof of his alliance with the Engliſh ſhouid be obtained, the king ſhould immediately declare 
war againſt him. Before the aſſembly was diflolved, the members promiſed to devote their 
lives and fortunes to the promotion of the king's deſigns? . 


While A las were aſſembled at Tours, Charles de Melun, whoſe defirudtion had ike 
been reſolved on by the king, was brought to trial, for having maintained a correſpondence 
with, and favoured the plans of, the confederated princes, during the time of the war for the 
public good. Some other charges of inferior magnitude were preferred againſt him; and af- 
ter an irregular trial, and a confeſſion, extorted 95 the . of the h he was ſentenced to 
die, and accordingly ſuffered Jennie 


On the concluſion of the \truce, at the cloſe of the + preceding campaign, it had horns eel 


Nothing can ſet the mean W of this ſerv ile le in a eder point of view, than the ec 
of their conduct with regard to the king's brother. The ducky of Normandy had been ceded to prince Charles, by the 
treaty of Conflans ; he had ſtrictly complicd with all the terms of that treaty; he had ſworn to obſerve it; he had re- 
- newed his oath when called on by the king for that purpoſe. and he had cammitted. no one act which could, even by 
the ingenuity of malice itſelf, be confirved into an inftance of di floyalty yet had Lewis, in violation of 2 ſolemn 
oath} and without the ſmalleſt provocation, commenced hoſtilities againſt him, diſpoſfeſſed bim of his appanagr, and 
treated his adherents as rebels: though every member of the aſſembly was acquainted with theſe circumftances, not one 
of them had the ſpirit or houeſty to ſ and forward and avow. the truth: on the contrary, they all united in giving their 
ſanct ion to the perjury of their ſovereign, and, 80 . and falſchood, to juſtify what it Was their duty to 


— 


- condemn. 
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that the princes ſhould ſend deputies to Cambray, to endeavour to reſtore tranquillity to the 


nation through the medium of a general convention. The king, who placed but little reliance 
on the ſucceſs of theſe conferences, thought of employing more efficacious means for enforcing 
the reſolutions adopted by the ſtates at Tours. He had the addreſs, in a prorogation of the 
. truce which the conſtable had juſt negociated with the duke of Burgundy, to omit the duke of 
Brittany, who had always been included in every treaty as the ally of Charles; conſenting, at 
the ſame time, that no mention ſhould be made of the Liegois. The duke's conduct in this 
reſpect did not proceed from neglect or indifference for an ally, whoſe intereſts he had hither- 
to conſidered as inſeparable from his own, but from a belief that the alliance which the duke of 
Brittany had recently concluded with the Engliſh monarch, would enable him, eb farther 
aſſiſtance, to check the progreſs of the French * | 


e marriage having been agreed on in the 3 year between the duke of Hy 
and the princeſs Margaret, ſiſter to Edward the Fourth of England, Lewis had exerted his ut- 
moſt influence with the court of Rome to prevent the projected alliance from taking effect; 


but all his endeavours for that purpoſe having proved ineffectual, and all the preliminaries be- 


ing finally fettled, the princeſs embarked at Margate, on the firſt of July, arrived next day at 
- Sluys, and the nuptials were celebrated with great pens at Dam, on the ninth of that 
month. | 


Edward, by k his treaty with the duke of Brittany, had engaged to furniſh that prince with | 


three thouſand archers for fix months, on condition that all the conquered places ſhould be deli- 
vered to the Engliſh ; but Lewis being apprized of this convention, averted. its effects, by the 
promptitude of his attacks. The French troops under the conduct of the Marquis de Pont, 
grandſon to the king of Sicily, entered Brittany, while the count of Rouſſillon completed the 
expulſion of the Bretons from Lower Normandy. The duke immediately aſſembled the pro- 
vincial militia, and ſent a courier to haſten the departure of the Engliſh auxiliaries. The 
King, meanwhile, in order perſonally to mortify the duke, had confiſcated all the eſtates belong- 
ing to Antoinette de Maignelais, his favourite miſtreſs, that were ſituated in France, and be- 
ſtowed them on Tanneguy du Chatel, of whoſe diſgrace ſhe had been the principal cauſe. The 
king by this act of injuſtice at once gratified his reſentment, and ſecured the attachment of a 
man, who eee rendering him eſſential ſerviee. 


The French army; daily encreaſing in numbers, continued to advance _ rapid marches into 


the heart of Brittany. No ſuccours arrived, and the capture of Chantoce and Ancenis, two 


of the ſtrongeſt towns in his dominions, compelled the duke, however reluctantly, to ſubmit to 


ſuch terms as the king Bans impoſe on him. r was pro- 
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duced by the difficulty attending the appanage of prince Charles; but this was ſpeedily re- 
moved by the influence of Odet Daidie, lord of Leſcun, who had acquired an abſolute aſcen- 
dancy over the mind of the prince, and who, being bribed by Lewis, perſuaded him to leave 
the ſettlement of his appanage to the duke of Calabria, and the conſtable Saint-Paul, and to 
accept the penſion which had been offered him, till ſuch time as a final arrangement could take 
place. The duke of Brittany then ratified the treaty, the conditions whereof had been ſettled 
by the French and Breton plenipotentiaries at Ancenis. He agreed to renounce all alliance 
whatever that was prejudicial to the king, not even excepting that with the duke of Burgundy. 
To give greater force to the treaty, it was agreed that the principal TT on both ſides 
W affix their ſeals to it. | 


During theſe e the king was at « C employed in a negociation with the 
duke of Burgundy, who, on the news of the irruption of the French into Brittany, had re-aſ- 
ſembled his army, and advanced as far as Saint- Quentin. As ſoon as Lewis received the treaty 
of Ancenis, which was brought to him by a Breton herald, he forwarded it by the ſame meſ- 
ſenger to the duke of Burgundy. Charles on receiving it could ſcarcely credit his ſenſes; he 
even threatened to puniſh the herald as an impoſtor ; but when he found the proofs too ſtrong 

to be doubted, his ſurpriſe and indignation were extreme ; he vented his rage in reproaches 
againſt the inſidious policy of Lewis, and the weakneſs of the duke of Brittany. Still, how- 
ever, he appeared reſolved to purſue his enterprize ; and the king was obliged to ſubmit to the 
degrading expedient of purchaſing a peace, for which the duke exacted the ſum of one ow 
dred and twenty thouſand crowns of gold, half of which was paid immediately. | "ip 


The king was always vainof his talents, and thought it impoſſible to reſiſt the ſuperiority = 
of his genius in political negociations; Cardinal Balue, his favourite miniſter, encouraged this 


opinion, and endeavoured to perſuade his maſter, that if he could once obtain an interview with Se 
. the duke of Burgundy, there could be no doubt but that he might turn it to his advantage, by 


the facility with which he could bend to his views a mind ſo greatly inferior to his own. The 
propoſal was too flattering to the vanity of Lewis, not to be adopted with eagerneſs ; he there- 
fore haſtened to inform the duke of Burgundy, that he was extremely anxious to terminate, by 
a perſonal conference, all the diſputes which ſtill ſubſiſted between them. Charles was by no 
means inclined to accept the propoſal ; and, as the motive of his refuſal, he alledged his ap- 
prehenſions, that the Liegeois might again attack him. Cardinal Balue replied, that he ought 
to be above any apprehenſions of that kind, ſince in the laſt campaign he had diſarmed them, 
razed their walls, demoliſhed their fortifications, and totally diſabled them from attempting any 
thing to his prejudice : Vet the king had juſt ſent agents privately to Liege to excite the tur- 
+ bulent inhabitants of that town to renew hoſtilities 'againſt the duke; and to aſſure them, at 
the ſame time, that they might depend on receiving effectual aſſiſtance from France. The 
duke, however, ignorant of this circumſtance, was at length perſuaded to conſent to the inter- 

view; and Peronne, a town of Picardy, 1 in his own poſſeſſion, was accordingly fixed on as the 

place of conference. 


But 
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But the king, who had hitherto appeared fo anxious to promote the interview, now began to- 
heſitate. Some of his moſt faithful miniſters had repreſented to him the dangerous conſe- 
quences of the ſtep he was about to take; and on conſulting his own conſciezce, he could find 
no motives for aſſurance. In ſhort, he. was on the point of giving up his deſign, when Car- 
dinal Balue, who had conducted the negociation, and was conſequently intereſted in its ſucceſs, 
uſed all the argu:nents he could think of to inſpire him with confidence. A letter which the 


king received, at this juncture, from the conſtable, rendered the efforts of the cardinal ſucceſs- 
ful. The count of Saint-Paul informed Lewis, that the duke of Burgundy was reſolved in- 


ſuture to have no other friend or ally then himſelf; and that, beſides thoſe general affairs, the 
diſcuſſion of which might be left to their miniſters, there were others of ſuch a private nature, 
that it would be neither ſafe nor proper to entruſt them to any agents whatever. By theſe ſo- 

licitations was the moſt ſuſpicious and deceitful of cankipd Hnkired to commit himſelf to the 


faith of a prince, whom he had invariably endeavoured to delude, and SE whoſe pans his- 


inſidious machinations were at.that very moment directed. 5 


Lewis, having entruſted the count of Dammartin with the command of his troops, left: 
Noyon at the beginning of October (1468), and arrived the ſame day at Peronne. He was: 
accompanied by the duke of Bourbon; Peter of Bourbon, lord of Beaujeu ; the archbiſhop of: 
Lyons; the count of Perche ; the conſtable; the lords of Laigle, Lyon, and Longueville; car-- 


dinal Balue; and his confeſſor, the biſhop of Avranches. A few ſervants, eighty archers of 


the Scatch guard, and ſixty horſe, compoſed his eſcort. On the road he was received by a body 
of two hundred lances, ſent by the duke of. Burgundy to attend him; and that prince alſo 
went himſelf to meet the king. They entered the town, converſing together in a familiar 


manner, the king's hand being placed on the duke's ſhoulder. Lewis was conducted to an ex- 
tenſive building, near the caſtle gate, which had eee for his . 


Before the firſt 1 98 ed the a began to be ſenſible of the WAR io which his! 
imprudence had betrayed him. The troops, which the duke had ordered to be raiſed in his 


duchy of Burgundy, arrived at Peronne ſoon after Lewis, under the conduct of the mareſchal 


of that province, who was the king's perſonal enemy. And, as if all thoſe whom he had rea- 
ſon to fear, had combined. to torment him, prince Philip of Savoy, whom he had fo long de- 
tained in captivity, in violation of his proffered: word, and of the laws of hoſpitality, entered 


the town at the ſame time, accompanied by the lord of Lau, who had but juſt eſcaped from, 


confinement; Poncet de la Riviere and Durfe, all ſworn enemies to Lewis. When he ſaw: 
this formidable troop paſs under his window, he was unable to conceal his apprehenſions, nor 
could the duke by any means quiet him, till he aſſigned him an apartment in the caſtle. As that 


_ fortreſs was not ſufficiently ſpacious to contain all his retinue, he took with him only twelve at- 


tendants; ſo that he reſigned himſelf entirely to the duke's diſcretion, and deprived himſelf of: 
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every reſource, in caſe any attempt ſhould be made to abuſe his confidence. The two firſt 
days paſſed in conferences between the French and Burgundian miniſters. The king offered 


to accede to all the demands of the duke of Burgundy, provided that, when ſatisfied with the 


conditions which immediately affected his own intereſts, he would renounce every other alliance, 


and bind himſelf, by a ſimilar oath to that which the duke of Brittany had taken, to ſerye him 


againſt all men. The duke, however, poſitively rejected this condition, obſerving, that he 
could never FR of W his Friends and allies, | 


While the agents on either ſide were employed in 1 means s for removing theſe diff. 
culties, Lewis and Charles appeared perfectly ſatisfied with each other, and the mutual pro- 
feſſions of eſteem that paſſed between them, gave reaſon to hope, that a ſpeedy and effectual 
accommodation would be the conſequence of their interview; but a ſudden and unexpected 
event occurred to deſtroy theſe pleaſing hopes. The ambaſſadors whom the king had ſent to 
Liege to excite the inhabitants to take up arms, had fulfilled their commiſſion with alacrity and 


| effect. Lewis, previous to his departure from Peronne, had diſpatched meſſengers with freſh 


orders to the Liegeois, enjoining them to ſuſpend the projected revolution® ; but ey arrived 
too late. The Liegeois, inflamed by his arts, and eager to retrieve the loſs, and to wipe out 
the diſgrace, they had ſuſtained in the preceding campaign, had obeyed his ſummons with 
promptitude and zeal ; and haſtening to Tongres, took poſſeſſion of that town, captured their 
biſhop, and maſſacred ſixteen canons of the cathedral in his preſence. The unhappy prelate 
had the mortification to ſee one of theſe eccleſiaſtics, for whom he entertained a particular 
friendſhip, torn to pieces by the barbarians, who amuſed themſelves by toſſing his palpitating 
limbs from one to another. The French ambaſſadors were preſent at the time; and, not con- 
tent with being paſſive ſpectators of theſe inhuman acts, they approved them oy their ſmiles, 
and ee them by their exhortations. | 
4 
Intelligence of this event was received at 3 on che third day after the king's arcival. 
Language the moſt expreſſive would convey but an imperfect idea of the duke of Burgundy's 
rage; he openly accuſed the king, and after branding him for a perjured traitor, confined him 
to his apartment. In vain did Lewis call Heaven to witneſs his innocence; in yain.did he ſwear 
by The Lamb of Ged, (his favourite adjuration) that, fo far from having contributed to the re- 
volt of the Liegeois, if the duke of Burgundy would lay ſiege to that city, he would willipgly | 
aſſiſt him. His oaths and proteſtations were alike treated with ſhes and the duke 


een _— but fury and revenge. 
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cers who attended the duke of Burgundy endeavoured to aggravate his reſentment. The 
next wy e aſſembled his council, when opinions were divided; ſome of the members 
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adviſed him to make the king conſent to ſuch terms as beſt ſuited his intereſt ; while others 
propofed to keep him in captivity, to ſend for prince Charles, and to conclude a treaty, in 
which the intereſts of all the princes of the blood ſhould be equally conſulted. Commines ob- 
ſerves, that he ſaw the courier ready to depart for Brittany with letters to the duke of Norman- 
dy; bur the duke changed his mind, and the deliberations were renewed. | 5 


Meanwhile the captive monarch, alternately preyed upon by FIR and 8 underwent 
by anticipation all the horrors of death. The dupe of his own miſtaken policy, he found 
himſelf in the power of an enemy, violent in his temper, and whoſe indignation he had excited 
by the moſt treacherous conduct. The author of his own deſtruction, the ſhame he expe- 
rienced at having, himſelf, laid the ſnare into which he had fallen, encreaſed the acuteneſs of his 
feelings. The ſight of the tower of Peronne, which he could ſee from his windows, made 
him ſhudder; it was the very place in which the unhappy Charles the Simple had been con- 
fined by Herbert, count of Vermandois. Reduced to this dreadful extremity by his own im- 
prudence, he ſpared no pains to repair the error he had committed. He diſtributed large ſums 
of money among thoſe officers whoſe opinions were molt likely to influence the duke of Bur- 
gundy, by which means he engaged them to preſent his propoſals. He offered to ſubmit to 
any conditions which the duke might wiſh to impoſe, and to deliver, as hoſtages, for his ob- 
fervance of the treaty, the duke of Bourbon and his brother, the count of Saint-Paul, and ſe- 
veral other noblemen. He required that, after the treaty ſhould be ſigned, he ſhould be per- 
' mitted to retire to Compiẽgne, whence he engaged to ſend to the Liegeois, and either make 

them repair the diſorders they had committed, or elſe declare war againſt them. The hoſtages | 
ſeemed to conſent to his propoſals ; but Commines, who knew both them and the king, was of 
opinion, that had they been put to the trial, they would have retracted; and that the king 
himſelf would have made no ſcruple to break his engagements, and leave them expoſed to the 
reſentment of the duke of Burgundy. The fame author, who was at that time chamberlain to 
the duke, inſinuates, that he was one of thoſe who moſt contributed to moderate the anger of 
Charles; and this act of OE was afterwards acknowledged by Liewis himſelf. | 


At length the duke was prevailed ane e eee 
| ame bah preſented to the king, who, aſter ſome heſitation, ſigned it. But ſtill the danger 
was not over; Charles, agitated by the moſt violent paſſions, paſſed the third night without un- 
 drefling : he threw himfelf from time to time on the bed; then, ſuddenly ſtarting up, walked 
to and fro in the room, followed by Commines, who waited for a fayourable moment to quell 
the violence of his tranſports. In the morning his anger ſeemed to be raiſed to the higheſt 
| pitch; he broke out into threats, and appeared prepared to proceed to the moſt dreadful extre- 


| 3 After pauſing a ſhort time, he ruſhed out of the room, and repaired to the king's 
_ _ - apartment; where Lewis, who had been informed of all his motions, was waiting his derermi- 


nation, in a ftate of anxiety inconceivably wretched. Neither the looks nor geſtures of the 
duke were calculated to inſpire him with confidence. With a gloomy, but determined coun- 


. RTE 1 approached, and aſked him, Whether he meant to fulfil the treaty of peace 
which 
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which he had ſigned, and whether he was prepared to bind himſelf by an oath to obſerve it ? 
The monarch, without heſitation, replied in the affirmative. Charles, continuing his interroga- 
tions, next enquired, Whether. he was determined—agreeably to the offer he had made—to ac- 
company him to Liege, and to aſſiſt him in puniſhing the Liegeois for the inſults offered to 
him, as well as to all the royal family of France, in th: perſon of the biſhop of Liege, who 


| was brother to the duke of Bourbon? The king promiſed to accompany him, and to allt him 


in exterminating his ancient allizs with any number of troops which the duke ſhould think re- 
2 obſtacle to an accommodation being now removed, both princes ſwore, on 
the croſs of Charlemagne, which was called The Croſs of Victory 5 to fulfil the terms of 


the treaty. 


The treaty of Peronne was in fact only a renewal of the treaty of Arras, with the addition 
of ſuch articles of the treaty of Conflans as had not yet been fulfilled. The king, however, 
farther conſented, by the preſent convention, that the duke of Burgundy ſhould be at a 0 to 
maintain any alliance which he had contracted with the king of England, provided only, that 
he ſhould not afford any aſſiſtance to that monarch. in caſe he ſhould invade France; he alſo 


releaſed the duke from the obligation of homage for all the territories which had been ceded to 
him by the treaty of Conflans. In caſe of any violation of the preſent freaty, on the part of 


the king, it was ſtipulated, that the duke of Burgundy ſhould be abſolved from his oath of al- 


| legiance, and exempted from all the duties of vaſſalage ; and, that the princes who guaranteed 


the treaty, releaſed from all obligation to their ſovereign, ſhould be at liberty to join the duke; 


who on his ſide conſented, in caſe. he ſhould fail to fulfil his MARE his ppp 


ſhould be confiſcated and | annexed to- the crown. | 


The appanage of prince Charles, banks: to the king, was ; ſettled af the fame time. 15 5 
conſidered it as a ſingular favour, that the duke of Burgundy no longer inſiſted on the ceſſion of 
Normandy, but contented himſelf with demanding for his friend the provinces of Champagne 


| and Brie, The fact is, that the duke had been led to change his mind in this reſpect, from the 
recent conduct of his ally, the duke of Brittany, in being frightened into a treaty without 


Waiting for his affiſtance, He was aware that the king would always be able to recover Nor- 
mandy with the ſame. facility, and that it would not be poſſible for him to prevent it. This 
conſideration induced him to believe, that it would be more advantageous to him to procure 
for the prince the provinces of Champagne and Brie, which would ſecure him a communica- 
tion between, his dontinions in the Low Countries, and his duchy of Burgundy. | This matter 


being ſettled, the treaty. was ſent to prince Charles, and the duke of e in order to ob- 


tain ee, to ſuch articles as concerned themſelves. 
| Lewis and Charks now 3 he nk Ling) an tat town was kid to be i in no 
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condition to ſtand a ſiege, it was propoſed, in a ; council of war, to diſmiſs a part of the troops. 
Lewis ſupported the propoſal, but it was rejected by the duke; and the event proved the wiſdom 
of his conduct. The Liegeois having received intelligence of the king's detention, and its 
conſequences, became ſenſible of their error, when too late to repair it. They now faw them- 
ſelves expoſed to the rage of a prince whom they had offended beyond all hopes of forgiveneſs, 
by a repetition of injuries the moſt groſs, and by perpetual violations of treaties the moſt ſo- 
lemn. In this emergency they had recourſe to their biſhop, whom they releaſed from captivity, 
on condition of becoming their mediator with the duke of Burgundy. As their reconciliation 
was cemented by intereſt, its ſincerity cannot be doubted ; for, if the town was co Ap the 
_ muſt loſe all he poſſeſſed. | 


But all the prayers and ſolicitations of the biſhop were ſternly rejected by Charles, who had 
determined to inflict an exemplary vengeance on that ferocious and turbulent people. The ſi- 
tuation of the Liegeois had now become deſperate : hopeleſs of affiſtance ; deſtitute of regular 
troops; and even unprovided with fortifications, they had no other reſource but what their own - 
courage could ſupply. Their whole garriſon conſiſted of fix hundred militia, from the diſ- 
trict of Franchemont, a ſmall country in the territory of Liege. With theſe forces they re- 
' ſblved to defend themſelves to the laſt extremity. This reſolution, indeed, was the effect of 
neceſſity ; for they could expect no quarter, fince they knew that the duke had made a vow to 
exterminate. them. | 


The mareſchal of W who commanded the advanced guard, had eſtabliſhed his quar- 
ters in-one of the ſuburbs, where he was attacked by the Liegeois, who made a fally, under the 
conduct of John Wild, provoſt of the city, and ruſhed on the Burgundians with ſuch reſiſtleſs 
impetuoſity, that they bore down all before them: after killing eight hundred, and putting the 
infantry to flight, Wild retreated in good order, and died, two days after, of the wounds he re- 
ceived in the action. The death of this brave man, the only perſon in the town who was 8 
ble of acting a: as a CNN, proved an irreparable loſs to "he . | 


The news of this check, of which an exaggerated account was conveyed to the duke of Sr 
gundy at Namur, induced that prince to haſten his march. The ſeaſon was far advanced; the 
weather was extremely cold; the autumnal rains had rendered the roads almoſt impaſſable, and the 
troops were encamped in the environs of the city, on a marſhy ground, where they were com- 
pelled, in ſome places, to make a circuit of three leagues, in order to keep up the communica- 
tion between the different poſts, The troops were exhauſted with fatigue, and in want of pro- 
viſion, ſo that the duke of Burgundy was almoſt as unable to form a ſiege, as the Liegeois 
were to ſuſtain one. On the firſt night after his arrival, that prince was attacked in the ſub- 
utbs where he had fixed his reſidence; and though he defended himſelf with great valour, he 
would have had ſome difficulty in repulſing the enemy, but for the timely arrival of the king, 
who haſtened to his aſſiſtance with three hundred men at arms, and the archers belonging to his 


guards, which were the only troops he had been ſuffered to bring with him. 1 
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The day after this action, Lewis took poſſeſſion of a ſmall houſe in the e which was 


4 ſeparated from the dukeꝰs quarters by a barn, where three hundred Burgundian men at arms 
were poſted, at once to watch the enemy and the king. The two princes, though apparently 


reconciled, were ſtill miſtruſtful of each other; Lewis was apprehenſive, that if the Liegeois 
ſhould prove victorious, the duke would wreak his vengeance upon him; and Charles was 
afraid that the king would take an opportunity to eſcape, or, perhaps, attack him in the rear 
while he was fighting the enemy. Theſe mutual ſuſpicions occaſioned the aſſault to be 07% 
although the ſeverity of the ſeaſon called oy the moſt ſpeedy and deciſive meaſures. 


- Meanwhile the inhabitants of Lk conceiving it impoſſible to prevent the deſtruction of 
the town, were careful to provide for their perſonal ſafety by a timely departure. Eight days 
paſſed in trifling ſkirmiſhes, which only tended to fatigue the troops, who, as well as the duke; 
remained under arms during the whole time. At length Charles, in oppoſition to the king's 
advice, reſolved to make a general aſſault; and the army had orders to reſt that day, and to be in 
readineſs to commence the attack the next morning at eight o'clock. The Liegeois having 
received advice of this reſolution, determined to anticipate the attack; and to profit by that in- 
terval of repoſe to execute a plan, which, notwithſtanding its temerity, had nearly been juſtified 

by its ſuecefs. In the middle of the night, the fix hundred militia, all that now remained to 


defend the place, men of intrepid ſouls, reſolved to conquer or to die, ſallied forth from the town, 


with intent to ſeize the perſons of the king and the duke of Burgundy. The landlords of the 
two houſes in which thoſe princes were quartered, ſerved them for guides; the night was ex- 
tremely dark, and as they marched through a hollow way, cut out of a rock, which led from the 
town to the ſuburb, they paſſed unperceived, and, after they had maſſacred a few centinels, by 
whom they were challenged, they arrived at the appointed place, where the moſt perfect ſilence 
and ſecurity prevailed. They muſt infallibly have ſucceeded in their attempt, if they had 
not ſtopped at a tent which was occupied by the count of Perche, ſon to the duke of Alengon. 
They ſcon became ſenſible of their error, but it was too late to repair it: the critical moment 
was paſt; the noiſe they made had ſpread the alarm; and the three hundred men at arms, who 
were poſted in the barn, were prepare to received them. The Liegeois ftill loſt more time, 
in attempting to force theſe troops; and when they came to attack the two houſes, the king and 
the duke of Burgundy, whom a quarter of an hour before they might have ſurprized in their: 
beds, were armed, and in a condition to ſuſtain the firſt ſhock, and to defend themſelves till their 
troops ſhould come to their relief. On one fide, deſpair at having ſuffered: ſo glorious an op. 
portunity to eſcape; and the greatneſs of the danger on the other, rendered the combat dreadful; 


and for ſome minutes the victory was doubtful. As Lewis and Charles had only a part of their 


guards with them, all they could do was to prevent the enemy from forcing their apartments. 
Even this was a matter of extreme difficulty, and, in ſpite of their utmoſt exertions, the land- 
lord of the houſe where Lewis was quartered, burſt open the door, and made his way to the 
king's chamber, where he was killed: the monarch, on this occaſion, diſplayed great perſonal 
courage, and being ably ſeconded by the archers of his Scotch guards, he drove the —_— 
back; W . on his Mea 'The add: of arms, 
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the uncertainty whence the danger proceeded, or «who was the enemy; the repeated cries of 
Long live the king] long live the dude of Burgundy! kill! Lill!“ the darkneſs of the night, all 
_ tended to encreaſc the confuſion of this dreadful ſcene. The Liegeois, now certain of being 
defeated, fought like men in deſpair, nor did they ſhrink from the unequal conteſt, till every one 
of them was maſſacred. The king and the duke of Burgundy met ſword in hand in the middle 
of the ſtreet, at the head of their reſpective guards; the ſuſpicions which each had entertained 
of the other, as being the author of this unexpected attack, now vaniſhed, and, after recipro- 
cal congratulations on their happy eſcape, they parted with mutual ſatisfaction. 


The duke immediately called a council, in which it was determined to make a general aſſault | 
at the appointed time. The king, who had not been preſent when this reſolution was adopted, 
ſpared no pains to diſſuade the duke from putting it in force, as well from the wiſh to procure 
favourable terms for a people whom he had been the means of bringing into their preſent peri- 
lous ſituation, as from the dread that Charles might make him anſwerable for the conſequences, 
ſhould he fail in his attempt. But the remonſtrances which the duke's principal confidents, 
who had been bribed by Lewis, made on the ſubject, were ſo ill-received, that they were not 
tempted to renew them; Charles obſerved, that nothing ſhould engage him to defer his attack 
on a town that had neither gates nor walls; that ſuch advice could only be the effect of ill- 
timed fear, or of a deſign formed to betray him; that the king, however, was at liberty to retire 
to Namur, and there wait till the town was taken. When the duke's anſwer was reported to 
Eewis, he replied, That he es ot go-to Namur, OS FO e 05 there tha 


mus ee 


- While the 4 was employed i in . ſuch meaſures as he thought RR to enſure 
ficeeſs to his plan, ſuch of the Liegeois as had not fled haſtened to leave the town, taking with 
them as many of their effects as they were able to carry. In ſhort, none were left behind, but 
_ old men, women and children, and thoſe whom extreme indigence had rendered, in a manner, 
inſenſible to the general miſery. That ſuperb city, which but a few months before had re- 
founded with the rude clamours of ſedition, was now buried, as it were, in conſternation and 
filence. When the troops advanced to the attack, they met with none to oppoſe. them; 
the wretched inhabitants who ſtill remained in the town had fled for ſhelter to the churches; 
vainly imagining e. e ee ee of ff  R onnges 
or a 6 IRR . 5 | 


Abe 1 town e 8 every diforder that uſually occurs on 8 
was committed; every ſpecies of violence which the imagination can conceive was practiſed. 
Lewis, from the windows of the epiſcopal palace, whither he had retired, | beheld the horrid 
ſcene” of defolation; while his ears were aſſailed by the groans of murdered age, and the ſcreams, 
of violated chaſtity. Conſcious, as he muſt be, that he was the principal author of theſe calami- 

ties, his mind, unleſs he were callous to the common feelings of human nature, muſt have been, 
a —T—WWW duR to a nen, he concealed his 

ſhame 
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ſhame and remorſe beneath an appearance of ſerenity, of which no one was the dupe. He dined 
with the utmoſt tranquillity during the tumult, and expreſſed the greateſt ſatifaction at the ſuc- 
ceſs of the day. He launched out into the moſt extravagant commendations of the duke of 
Burgundy's wiſdom and proweſs; and, leſt they ſhould not be faithfully We] to A Eng he 


took care to repeat them in his et . £ 


A few days after the reduflion of e the king ventured to aſk permifGoci 1 to retire; tell 
ing the duke, that if he had any farther occaſion for him, he begged he might not be ſpared, 
but that if that was not the caſe, he ſhould wiſh to go to Paris, in order to regiſter their late 
convention in the court of parliament. He expreſſed a wiſh, at the ſame time, that they 
might meet again the following ſummer in Burgundy, and paſs a month together, faiſant bonne 
chere. Charles, however, was not to be deceived by theſe demonſtrations of friendſhip; Com- 
mines, who was preſent, ſays, that he had frequent {tarts of ill-humour, and could ſeldom refrain 
from murmuring; yet he complied with the king's requeſt, contenting himſelf with ordering 
the treaty of Peronne to be again read to him before his departure, and with making him again 
ſwear to obſerve it. The duke accompanied the king to ſome diſtance from Liege, and when 
they parted, Lewis enquired of Charles what conduct he expected him to obſerve, if his brother 
ſhould not be ſatisfied with the counties of Champagne and Brie? In that caſe,” replied the 
duke, © I ſhall leave you to ſettle the matter by yourſelves, provided, however, that you find the 
means of contenting your brother; an important anſwer, which ſupplied the king with a pre- 
text for eluding the execution of his promiſes: but the duke, intent on higher TOY 
diſdained ſuch vain ſubtilties, convinced of * own ability to mate his rival true to his word. 


Con after the king? s departure, the duke of Burgundy ordered the City of Liege to be demo- 
liſhed, excepting only, from the general ruin, the churches, and the houſes belonging to the 
clergy. He . entered the diſtrict of eee and laid waſte the whole country. 9 8 


Lewis, meanwhile, continued his march, with incredible N to the frontiers of his own 
dominions. The deputies from the parliament, and the other ſovereign courts, had received 
orders to meet him at Senlis, where the treaty he had concluded with the duke of Burgundy, 
was read to them by cardinal Balue; and, in order to avoid all remonſtrance on the ſubject, he 
ſtrictly enjoined them to regiſter it without reſtriction, and in the moſt authentic manner 
This appearance of honour proceeded from the influence of ſhame ; he wiſhed to bury in 
oblivion the late tranſaction at Peronne, and could not ſupport the idea of becoming, from his 
own folly and imprudence, an object of public deriſion. The magiſtrates did not oppoſe his will, 
though they delayed to regiſter the treaty for upwards of four months. The proclamation of 
peace was followed by an 'ordinance, forbidding all perſons, under the ſevereſt penalties, to utter 4 — 
or 7 can = * W to the honour of the duke of e 


. 43 Ville. 
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So truly aſhamed was Lewis, at this period, of having become a dupe to his own arts, that 
he could not prevail upon himſelf to viſit the metropolis, with the volatile and inconſtant diſ- 
poſition of whoſe inhabitants he was perfectly acquainted ; though, in the preſent inſtance, he 
probably dreaded their propenfity to ridicule more than their promptneſs to revolt. Whether 
from a wiſh to divert the attention of the Pariſians to other objects, or from a whimſical cu- 
rioſity to be informed of any jokes that might eſcape them, he ordered all their houſes to be 
ſearched, and all magpies, jays, and other birds, which ſhould be found there, to be ſeized ; and 
the perſon who was employed to execute this ridiculous commiſſion, had orders to regiſter the 
names of the citizens to whom the birds belonged, 'as well as the words which they had been 
taught to repeat. Some days after this ſingular ſeizure, he iſſued a proſeription againſt the 
ſtags, fawns, and cranes, which the citizens uſed to train up in their hh as domeſtic 


animals . 


A. D. 1469.] Though Lewis N his readineſs to comply with that article of the 
treaty of Peronne, which had ſtipulated for the ceſſion of Champagne and Brie to his brother, 
he ſecretly adopted every meaſure which could ſeem to render it illuſive; his agents found 
little difficulty to ſhake the reſolution of prince Charles, whoſe young mind was {till ſuſceptible 
of any impreſſions which his friends and confidents might ſeek to give it. The lord of Leſcun, 
who afterwards enjoyed the title of count of Comminges, was his principal adviſer. This no- 
bleman, being bribed by the king, repreſented to his maſter, that as he was the preſumptive heir 
to the throne, Lewis having yet no male child, it was his intereſt to reſiſt every effort that 
could tend to weaken the power, and curtail the influence of the crown; and Charles, per- 
plexed by arguments more ſpecious than ſolid, was eaſily prevailed on to renounce all claims to 
the ceded provinces, and to accept, in lieu of them, the duchy of Guienne. As ſoon as the 
duke of Burgundy was apprized of this negociation, he exerted himſelf with vigour to impede 
its concluſion. With this view he ſent ambaſſadors to Brittany, who repreſented to the prince, 
that the proximity of the Low Countries to Champagne would, at all times, enable him to re- 
ceive afliſtance, ſhould his brother be induced, as heretofore, to give him diſturbance; whereas, 
by accepting, as his appanage, a province that was diſtant from the domains of his allies, he 


would effectually deprive himſelf of every reſource. 


This affair engroſſed the attention of the courts of France and Burgundy for ſome time. The 
king maintained, that ſo long as his brother ſhould remain in the power of his enemies, it would 
not be poflible for him to enjoy one moment of repoſe; but while he was congratulating himſelf 
on the ſucceſs of his efforts to detach the prince from their intereſts, he detected an intrigue, the 
object of which was the deſtruction of all his plans. This incident amply confirms the obſer- 
vation we have R — that it is as much the intereſt : as it is the du'y of 


43 Villaret, tom. xvii. p. 319, 320—Mezeray, tom, vi. p. 452—This laſt . is of a that 3 PoriGan had 
taught his parrot to ſay, . Poronne,” which induced the king to adopt this ſtrange mode of checking their raillery. 


ſovereigns 
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ſovereigns to ſet an example of candour and juſtice to their ſubjects, and to be careful that, in 
the ſelection of friends and miniſters, purity of manners, rectitude of conduct, and integrity of 
mind, combine to juſtify their choice. The artful and hypocritical diſpoſition of Lewis had 
rendered perfidy and deceit the faſhionable vices of the court. Never were. ſo many traitors 
ſeen in France as appeared during his reign. Though fully convinced of the ſuperiority of his 
penetration, never was prince fo often deceived! He continually proſtituted his favour to thoſe 
who were unworthy to enjoy it, and raiſed thoſe to places of ſplendour and truſt, whom nature 
deſigned to remain in perpetual obſcurity. . Cardinal Balue was now his prime. miniſter and 
chief confident; the management of affairs, both domeſtic and foreign, was entruſted to him; - 
and the king, ſuſpicious as he was, and jealous of his authority, would rather follow the advice 
of that prelate, than liſten to the perſuaſions of the princes of his blood, or of his moſt faithful 
ſervants. | The reſult of this miſplaced confidence was ſuch as might naturally have been ex- 
pected from a man deſtitute of principle, and inured to vice: his crimes, indeed, had firſt re- 
commended him to the notice of Lewis; and, as he was apprehenſive that the reconciliation of 
that monarch with his brother, might effect a diminution of his own credit, he reſolved to pre- 
vent it. He had engaged William d'Harancourt, biſhop of Verdun, who was attached to 
prince Charles, to ſecond his deſign. The king, who made a point of bribing all thoſe who 
enjoyed his brother's confidence, ſpared no pains to gain this prelate to his intereſts ; and the 
biſhop accordingly promiſed to comply with his wiſhes, though, at the ſame time, he was en- 
gaged in aſſiſting the cardinal to coutitera&t them. While the two aſſociates were flattering 
themſelves with the idea that their perfidious machinations would prove ſucceſsful; and that their 
characters and their ſituation in life would exempt them from ſuſpicion, a ſervant! belonging to 
the biſhop of Verdun was ſtopped with a packet of letters from cardinal Balue. Among theſe. 
letters, written by the cardinal himſelf, (according to Commines) was one directed to the king's 
brother, exhorting him to accept no other appanage than that which the duke of Burgundy had 
obtained for him by the peace of Peronne. This letter was probably intended to be forwarded 
by ſome other perſon, ſince it is certain, that the meſſenger, when he left Tours, did not take 
the road to Brittany, and that he had other letters with him, addreſſed to the duke of Burgundy, 
in which the duke was informed, that prince Charles was on the point of concluding an accom- 
modation with his brother; that the king had ſigned a treaty with England and the duke of 
Brittany, merely with the view of direCting his hoſtile operations againſt Flanders; and that if 
the duke wiſhed to avert the danger with which he was threatened, he had no time to loſe. He 
was adviſed to fortify his towns in Picardy, to-perfuade the king's. brother to retire to the Low 
Countries, and then dpenly to inſiſt on the full execution of the treaty of Peronne. He was 
aſſured that, by the adoption of theſe meaſures, he would be enabled to impoſe ſuch terms as he 
might chuſe to preſcribe; that the time was favourable for the accompliſhment of his plans; 
that the counts of Foix and Armagnac were only waiting for a proper opportunity to declare 
themſelves; that the duke of Bourbon's loyalty was of a doubtful complexion, and that nothing 
would be more eaſy than to gain the conſtable. That nothing might be left unnoticed which 
could tend to irritate the duke of Burgundy, Balue gave 88 an account of all the attacks 


Vor. III. Which 
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which the king made on his honour, affirming, that not a day paſſed but Lewis reproached him 
with the commiſſion of ſome groſs fault, or ſome flagrant crime. 


The meſſenger was conducted to Amboiſe, where the court then reſided, and the letters were 
delivered to Lewis, the violence of. whoſe indignation may be conceived from the nature of the 
offence. The two miniſters were immediately ſummoned to attend him, and they accordingly 
made their appearance with an air of confidence, that guilt, from long habit and impunity, is 
too apt to aſſume. But all their impudence forſook them as ſoon as the proofs of their crime 
were exhibited to their ſight. The culprits were firſt taken to Tours, and from thence were 
conveyed to the caſtle of Montbazon, where they were committed to the care of John d'Eſtou- 
teville, lord of Torcy. All ſuch as were ſuſpected of being accomplices in their crime, or as 
were ſuppoſed to be able to throw any light on the ſubject, were likewiſe apprehended. Com- 
miſfioners, preſided by the chancellor, were appointed to try them. The biſhop of Verdun, 
in the hope of moving the king to mercy, confeſſed his guilt; but cardinal Balue perſiſted 
for ſome time in his denial of the crimes that were laid to his charge, but finding the proofs 
too ſtrong to be reſiſted, he at length conſented to make a 2 confeſſion, on condition that he 
— obtain a pardon. This the king promiſed, but without any intention of keeping his word. 


Balue acknowledged, that all the letters and memorials which had been intercepted, were 

written by him. His wretched ambition had led him to break through all ties of honour and 
honeſty, in order to maintain the credit he had acquired. By him the duke of Burgundy had 
been informed of all the ſecrets of government; he had adopted every plan which his ſagacity 
could deviſe for perpetuating the diſputes between prince Charles and his brother, for encreaſing 
the hatred which ſubſiſted between the king and the duke of Burgundy, and for extending the 
power of the latter, in order to render his own ſervices neceſſary to Lewis, and by that means to 
ſecure his continuance in office. He had encouraged the king to attend the fatal interview at 
Peronne, in order that the enmity between the two princes might become irreconcileable. He 
forefaw the conſequences of that interview“, and he drew up the diſhonourable treaty to which 
it gave riſe, He, too, was the man who adviſed the duke of Burgundy to accept the king's 


propoſal to accompany him to Liege, and to make him adhere to it, in order that he might aſſiſt 
ts taeda of his own allies. 


Crimes of this . were certainly deſerving of the ſevereſt e but the inter- 
ference of the pope ſaved the lives of the culprits, who were confined in two iron cages, eight 
feet ſquare**, which they had themſelves invented. After a captivity of twelve oa 1 905 both 


44 Villaret. 
45 One of theſe iron cages which has preſerved the appellation of Cage Balue, is Gill to be ſeen at the caftle of 6 
Theſe horrid places of confinement were much in vogue, during the reign of Lewis the Eleventh. That monarch 
cauſed a vaulted dungeon to be conſtructed at the caſtle of Pleſſis- les. Tours, immediately under his own fludy, ſo that 


obtained 
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obtained their liberty, and the cardinal was even reinſtated in the biſhoprick of Angers, and in 
fome other of his church hams 


- Roda after the debe of this plot, the king concluded the . with his brother, 
who, at length, was prevailed on to accept the duchy of Guienne, and to reſign all pretenſions 
to the more important provinces of Champagne and Brie. But before prince Charles left Brit- 
tany, he ſigned a private treaty with the duke, of which the king received immediate informa-- 


tion, although he concealed his knowledge of it. 


The two brothers were ſo miſtruſtful of each other's integrity, that precautions the' moſt ex- 
traordinary were deemed requiſite to provide againſt the machinations of treachery and fraud. 
The croſs of Saint Lo, a facred relic, holden in the higheſt eſtimation, and to which the ſuper-- 
ſtitious terrors of the age had attached the power of inflicting death, within the year, on any one 
who, after having invoked it to fanction an oath, ſhould-be guilty of perjury, was conveyed, with 
great ſolemnity, by two prieſts, from Angers to the epiſcopal palace at Xaintes; where the 
duke of Guienne ſwore by it,. in the preſence of the count of Dammartin, and others of the. 
French nobility, netur to make, himſelf, nor to conſent to the mating by others, any attempt 
on the liberty or life of his brother, king: I ewis**: he farther ergaged never to liſten to 
any propoſal concerning. his marriage with the princeſs Mary, daughter to the duke of Bur- 
gundy, without the expreſs and free conſent of his brother. Lewis, by impoſing this laſt con- 
dition on Charles, exacted from that. prince a degree of ſubmiſſion, which, when dauphin, he 
himſelf had refufed to pay to his father; though, it is certain, that the conſequences to be dreaded: 


Rs ſuch an alliance juſtified his interpoſition, in the n inſtance... 


After this agreement had taken place, the king propoſed an interview witlt his brother; for 
which purpoſe he cauſed a bridge to be conſtructed over the river Bron, near the caſtle of 
Eharon; in the center whereof a lofty barrier was erected, with a grated window. Thither 
the king repaired, attended only by the duke of. Bourbon; the lord of Bueil; Charles de 
Cruſſol, ſeneſchal of Poitou, and nine other perſons, all unarmed.- His guard conſiſted only of 
four Scotch archers, without their bows and quivers. The reſt of his troops, to the number 
of four thouſand, were ſtationed at the diſtance of a mile from the bridge: the retinue of prince 
Charles was equally ſlender; he was welcomed, by Lewis, with profeſſions of efteem and fra- 
ternal affection, but all his ſolicitations for permiſſion to paſs the barrier, were firmly rejected 
by the ſuſpicious monarch. The next day, however, they had a ſecond interview, in which: 
none of thoſe precautions were obſerved. It paſſed, like the firſt, in abject ſupplications for 
pardon, on the one ſide, and the warmeſt teſtimonies of friendſhip and attachment on the other. 


he could diſtinaly hear the groans and complaints: -of the wfetched priſoners; - This dreadfol 4564 of mined was pro- 
vided with an iron door, and the aperture for the admiſſion ef light and air was extremely ſmall, The dungeon 


fobfiſt. d: ſo late as the middle of tire preſent erntury. Nouvelles Obſervations ſur P Hiſtoire de Frances. 
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Prince Charles now viſited his new appanage, and could not forbear expreſſing his diſpleaſure 
at the limits which his brother had aſſigned to the duchy of Guienne; he found himſelf ſur- 
rounded, on all ſides, by ſtrong fortreſſes, which, though properly belonging to the pro- 
vince, the king had reſerved ſor himſelf; the towns which had been ceded to him had, after the 
expulſion of the Engliſh, obtained ſuch conſiderable privileges, that the revenue of the duchy 
was reduced almoſt to nothing; Lewis, too, had taken from the prince the dire ct homage of 
the counts of Foix, Armagnac, and Albret, who had always holden immediately of the dukes 
of Guienne. By this new arrangement, the prince was deprived of his moſt powerful vaſſals, 
and his revenues were rendered inſufficient for the proper ſupport of his rank and conſequence, 
ſo that he was wholly expoſed to the mercy of the king, who might, whenever he choſe, defpoil 
him of his appanage. 


The complaints preferred by the prince, on this occaſion, greatly embarraſſed the king, who 
was determined to make no conceſſion which might prove a ſource of anxiety to himſelf, and 
who yet perceived the neceſſity of ſatisfying his brother #7. In order to accompliſh this object, 
he conferred ſome farther favours on Charles, which, while they wore an appearance of liberality, 
could not fail to render odious the perſon who received them, ſince he muſt infallibly be ſuſ- 
pected of having ſolicited them. Lewis ceded to his brother the county of Soule, and the town 
of Mauleon, which were in poſſeſſion of the count of Foix; the diſtricts of Verdun and 
 Riviere, with the county of Gaure, which he detached from the province of Languedoc; the 

' ſovereignty of the counties of Eftrac, Perdriac, and Bigorre; and, in order to increaſe the duke's 
revenue, he revoked the privileges which had been granted to the different towns in Guienne, 
and reſigned them to him in the ſame ſtate, in which they were under the domination of the 
Engliſh, In return for theſe conceſſions, he exacted from his brother a formal renunciation 
not only of all his pretenſions to the Limoufin, Angoumois, and Poitou, but likewiſe to the 
homage of the counts of Foix, Armagnac, and Albret; promiſing, at the ſame time, that if his 
future conduct was ſuch as he ſhould approve, he might depend on feeling, in a ſtill more 
extenſive degree, th of his liberality. The young prince, moved by theſe ſpecious 
profeſſions, promiſed all he defired, and ſeemed reſolved to deſerve his confidence and eſteem. 


But the principal difficulty was yet to be removed; Lewis had no male child; his brother, 
who was preſumptive heir to the throne, was of a proper age to be married, and the malecon- 
tents had urged him to caſt his eyes on the only daughter of the duke of Burgundy. From 
this, however, he had been deterred, by the interpoſition of Lewis, who now flattered him with 
the proſpect of obtaining the crown of Caſtile**, Henry the Impotent, the preſent king of 
Caſtile, had only one. daughter, whoſe title to the crown no one could have diſputed, if the. 
legitimacy of her birth had not been expoſed to ſerious doubts. It was reported, that Henry, 
who had, by exceſs. of debauchery, deſtroyed his own powers of generation, anxious to have an 


4 Hiſtoire de Languedoc, par Dom Vaiffſette—Preuves des Memoires de Commines, 
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heir, had introduced one of his favourites into the queen's bed, and that the princeſs Jane was 
the offspring of that infamous connection. This report obtained ſuch. general credit, that the 
ſtates of the kingdom made no ſcruple, even during the king's life, to declare his ſiſter Iſabella 
fole heireſs to the crown of Caſtile. From that moment the hand of Iſabella was eagerly 
courted by various princes ; but Ferdinand, only ſon to the king of Arragon, was preferred to 
the reſt by the princeſs and her partizans; though her brother Henry ſpared no pains to pre- 
vent an union with a prince, who, he feared, might become a too formidable neighbour. Afﬀairs 
were in this ſituation, when Lewis ſent the cardinal of Albi to Madrid, to propoſe the marriage 
of the duke of Guienne with one of the two princeſſes. He had orders firſt to aſk the hand 
of Iſabella, but if his ſuit were rejected, to conclude an alliance with Jane; only exacting from 
her father a promiſe, that he would publicly acknowledge her for his daughter and heireſs. 
Henry liſtened to the ambaſlador's propoſals, without betraying any diſpleaſure at the preference 


that was given to his ſiſter over his daughter; and he permitted the cardinal to apply to Ifabella 


for her conſent to the marriage. That princeſs, however, who had retired to Madrigal, where 
her partizans were aſſembled, not only rejected the propoſals of the French ambaſſador, but, in. 
diſobedience to the orders of her brother, celebrated her marriage with: Ferdinand. The car- 
dinal then proceeded, in compliance with his inſtructions, to demand the hand of Jane, and to 
exact from Henry a public acknowledgment of her e with which demands the HA 
tilian monarch ey complied, Sy 2 7 


| This embaſſ y alarmed the enemies of Lewis; and the duke of Burgundy, aware of the im- 
portance of interrupting that harmony which ſeemed to ſubſiſt between the two brothers, 
preſſed the duke of Guienne to accept the hand of his daughter, though he by no means in- 
tended to beſtow it on him . Lewis, who had ſpies in all the neighbouring courts, was ſoon 
apprized of the duke of Burgundy's intentions; and as he knew the mind of his brother to be 
weak and irreſolute, he immediately diſpatched de Bueil, du Bouchage, and Doriole to remon- 


ſtrate with him on the impropriety of confiding in the promiſes of a prince who, under the ſpe- 


cious maſk of friendſhip, endeavoured to difmember the monarchy, and probably hoped to get 
poſſeſſion of the throne. Soon after this, the count of Saint Paul, brother to the conſtable, 
and the lord of Remiremont; arrived at the court of the duke of Guienne, as ambaſſadors from 
the duke of Burgundy. They complimented the prince on the acquiſition of his new appan- 
age, and enquired whether the king had fulfilled all the conditions of the treaty of Peronne; 
they then complained of certain reports which had been propagated to the prejudice. of their - 
maſter, accuſing him of having been deſirous to ſecure the king's perſon for a time, in order to 
have a favourable opportunity for deſtroying his brother. They obſerved, that the duke's con- 
duct ſet him too far above imputations of that nature, to permit him to believe that he ſtood in 
need of juſtification; all his actions tended to demonſtrate, that he had ever had the intereſts of 
the prince, his 1 8 more at heart than his own; and n. to prove, e ee nga 
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hes friendſhip, in a manner more unequivocal, their maſter had ſent him the order of the Golden 
Fleece, with an offer of his daughter's hand, and the l of fixing the terms on which their 
. ſhould be contracted. 


We eke of Guienne, after hs hed privately os with his brother's . on the 
ſubject of theſe propoſals, replied to the count of Saint Paul. and the lord of Remiremont, that 
he was highly obliged to his couſin, the duke of Burgundy, for this new mark. of attention; 
that having met with nothing that ſuited him in the different treaties which had been made for 
ſettling his appanage, he had accepted the duchy of Guienne, where he lived contented; that 
the reports of which the duke complained had never reached his ears, and, he was convinced, 
they were. wholly undeſerving of attention; that having been honoured by his brother with 
the collar of the order of Saint Michael, he neither would ner could wear any other; that 
he was fully ſenſible of the advantages of the. propoſed alliance, but that he could not con- 
tract an engagement of that nature without the king's conſent; that. he was reſolved, in future, 
to be the friend of his friends, and the enemy of his enemies; and not doubting that the duke of 
Burgundy entertained. the amy ſentiments, he ſhould. certainly preſerve his friendſhip for him. 


- This N ſo far 8 5 baiegitory + in itſelf, was followed by a circumſtance, which 
| Fey's to promiſe an open rupture: the duke of Guienne, when the Burgundian ambaſſadors 
took their leave, neglected to make them the uſual preſents. Lewis triumphed at this cir-- _ 
cumfſtance, and his joy encreaſed when he learnt. that his brother was coming to pay him a 

friendly viſit. The queen, the ducheſs of Bourbon and her daughter, with every perſon of 
diſtinction then at court, went forth to meet the duke; the king loaded him with careſſee, and 
during the whole time that he remained at court, Lewis paid all the expences of his houſehold, . 
and made conſiderable preſents to bis officers; Garnier remarks , that he did not even forget 

bis weſherwoman, to whom he gave fifty crowns: Perhaps ſhe was handſome, * chere 
fore be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs ſome influence over the mind of her maſter. 


In the 3 Lewis never loſt ſight of buſineſs; he now reſolved to profit by 
the favourable diſpoſition of his brother, to intereſt him in the re-eſtabliſhment of the ſovereign 
authority, in the ſouthern . provinces**. Gaſcony was, at this time, divided between ſeveral 
potent vaſſals, whoſe ſituation, at the extremity of the kingdom, joined to the calamities of for- 
mer reigns, had rendered them almoſt independent of the crown. At the head of the moſt ſedi- 
tious of theſe were the princes: of Armagnac. John the Fifth, chief of this illuſtrious houſe, . 
the "moſt ancient in Europe, had excited the public indignation by revolting againſt his ſove- 
reign; by his marriage with his own: ſiſter, and by the depredations and other acts of violence 
which he continually committed on his neighbours; he kept a ſtanding army, and being unable. 
to ſupport them by other means, he ſuffered them to commit what. devaſtations tre choſe on . 


o Hiſtoire de 8 tom xvii, p. 361 $2 Manuſer. de le Grand Hiſt. de Languedoc, par Naifſatte, | 
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the ſurrounding country. While the king was in confinement at Peronne, he had ſecretly en- 
deavoured to perſuade the Engliſh monarch to attempt the recovery of Guienne, offering to 
admit him into all the towns in his poſſeſſion, and to join the Engliſh with fifteen thouſand dif. 
ciplined troops; but having failed in his efforts to ſtimulate Edward to this enterprize, he had 
maintained a criminal correſpondence; with the enemies of the ſtate, and fomented new diſorders 
in the interior parts of the kingdom. Lewis, apprized of theſe attempts, but unable, at the 
time, to apply an effectual remedy, offered the count ten thouſand livres to diſmiſs his troops. 
The count took the money, but kept his men. This conduct rouſed the king's reſentment, and 
he had now an additional cauſe for anxiety; he was afraid that the count of Armagnac, notwith- 
ſtanding the precautions he had taken to prevent him, would have art enough to inſinuate him- 
ſelf into the good graces of the duke of Guienne, by chuſing him for his Lord Paramount, and 
would, by that means, ſooner or later, exeite him to revolt. Lewis, while he carefully concealed 
this laſt ſubje& of apprehenſion from his brother, repreſented to him of what conſequence it 
was to the good order and tranquillity of the ſtate, not to ſuffer ſuch attempts to paſs with im- 
punity;. and, for the purpoſe of engaging him to ſecond his views, he promiſed to augment his 
appanage with the ſpoils of the culprit. He then ſent the count of Dammartin, with a ſtrong 
body of forces, to execute his orders, after inveſting him with more ample powers than ever 
were entruſted by a monarch to a ſubject. Dammartin was authorized to receive informations 
againſt the rebel and all his accomplices; to confiſcate their property; to prohibit the count of 
Foix, the lord of Albret, and the duke of Nemours, from raiſing troops, in future, without an 
_ expreſs commiſlion from the king: in ſhort, he was empowered to diſpoſe, at his pleaſure, of the 
eſtates and effects of the parties accuſed; to puniſh, e or reward. The . "Ons to 
ratify all the proceedings of his general. | | | 


At the approach of a formidable army, 3 by an don captain, . count of 
Armagnac loſt his courage, and only thought of providing for his on perſonal ſafety, by re- 
tiring into the territories of his ally, the king of Arragon. The garriſons and inhabitants. of 
the different towns, finding themſelves forſaken, only reſiſted long enough to ſecure their pardon 
and the preſervation of their privileges, ſo that Lewis, in a very ſhort time, and won ou 
ſhed, obtained pollcſion of the whole country. = | „„ 


By the count of Ae s precipitate flight, the duke of Nemours was left to ſuſtain the 
whole weight of the monarch's reſentment. This nobleman, ſon to Bernard  Armagnae, 
governor to Lewis, had been brought. up with the king, and was long honoured with his fa- 
vour: he had even been created duke and peer of France, an honour which was, in thoſe 
days, confined, to the princes of the blood. But theſe marks of friendſhip having proved in- 
ſufficient to ſecure his attachment, he had ſtood forward as one of the moſt zealous promoters 
of the league for the public good. Surrounded in the Bourbonnois, and reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of negociating with the king, he had ſworn, on the croſs of Charlemagne, to obſerve 
an inviolable fidelity towards him; yet, in violation of his oath, he had joined the army of the 
confederated princes at the fiege of Paris; and at the councils, which were holden under the 

walls 
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walls of the capital, he had ever adviſed the rejection of all moderate meaſures, Compelled 

to acquieſce in the treaty which put an end to that conteſt, he had again ſworn, on the Crown 
of Thorns, and all the facred relics contained in the royal chapel, that nothing ſhould, in fu- 
ture, induce him to fwerve from his attachment to the king; and that, ſhould he ever be ap- 
prized of any plot againſt his facred perſon, he would inſtantly reveal it: this oath was no 
better obſerved than the former. The duke had been an accomplice in all the acts of violence 
committed by the count of Armagnac, the head of his houſe; and Lewis, enraged at ſuch re- 
peated inſtances of perfidy, had caufed him to be declared guilty of high-treaſon, and publickly 
proclaimed a traitor. Dammartin now advanced with his troops in order to enforce this ſen- 
tence,-while Nemours, juſtly alarmed at his ſituation, employed the protection of thofe very 
men who had been ſent to puniſh him. He was allied to the houſe of Bourbon; three of 


whoſe members, Gilbert de Bourbon, dauphin of Auvergne; Peter de Bourbon, lord of Beau- 
jeu; and the Baſtard of Boutbon, admiral of France, were with the royal army: theſe pow- 


erful friends, who were joined by the count of Dammartin, ſucceeded in their efforts to appeaſe 


the king's indignation ;*but while Lewis pardoned the yore: e ow the Ones all n care 


was takes 1 ange him of the {rages to renew them. 


1 was « Ripulated, ge if : at any future period he PONY violate the 1 that was now ex- 


ated from him, he ſhould be liable to be tried even for the crimes for which he had re- 


ceived a pardon; that he ſhould not avail himfelf of his privilege as a peer, but muſt conſent 

to be tried as a private individual; that his lands and lordſhips ſhonld be confiſcated, and irre- 
vecably united to the crown; and, that all his officers, both civil and military, ſhould ſwear to 
obey him no longer than he himſelf ſhould continue to pay proper obedience to his ſovereign. 
Farther to enſure his fidelity, the king placed a garriſon of his own in moſt of his fortreſſes, 
which the duke was compelled to maintain. While Dammartin was employed in reducing to 
obedience the refractory vaſſals of the crown, the king ordered the parliament of Paris to pro- 
ceed againſt the fugitive count of Armagnac, who was accordingly convicted of high treaſon, 
and all his property confiſcated ;' but Lewis, faithleſs to his word, diſtributed: his eſtates among 
the principaF officers who had ſerved in e e erin _ to _ nes of W 


enne the ſtrong fortreſs of Lectoure. 5 . 


This froke of authority, at a time when the king was ſuppoſed to be rendered incapable of 
any exertion of vigour, excited the moſt ſerious alarms at the court of Brittany®*. That 


province was expoſed, from its ſituation, to tlie danger of a ſudden invaſion, ſimilar to that 


which had juſt completed the ruin of the houſe of Armagnac; the duke, therefore, haſtened to 
adopt ſuch meaſures as he deemed neceſſary for his own defence. He ſtrengthened the fortifi- 


cations of his towns; he applied for aſſiſtanee to England; he ſent ambaſſadors to the duke of 


. ; and he e to commitinicate e o = own . to wok tio wy 
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bouring powers. In fact, Lewis would certainly have treated him with as little ceremony as 
the count of Armagnac, had the reduction of Brittany been a matter of equal facility with the 
confiſcation of that nobleman's territories ; but that not being the caſe, he reſolved to humble 
the prince he could not ſubdue. As ſome pretext, however, was neceſſary for attacking him, 
he had recourſe to an expedient which no one but himſelf could have deviſed ; this was, to ſend 
the duke the order of Saint-Michael (which Lewis had lately inſtituted): if he accepted it, 
he muſt bind himſelf to the king by new oaths, the execution of which he would immediately 
be called on to fulfil ; and if he PEE it, his refuſal would be conſtrued into an affront, for 
which the king would demand ſatisfaction. Ambaſſadors were accordingly diſpatched to 
Brittany with the inſidious offer: the duke, extremely ſurprized, ſuffered ſome petulant expreſ- 
ſion to eſcape him; but, on cool reflection, he rejected the proffered mark of diſtinction with 
firmneſs and reſpect: alledging, as the motive of his refuſal, that his unwillingneſs to contract 
an obligation, with the extent whereof he was unacquainted, had induced him to ſubmit the 
ſtatutes of the order of Saint-Michael to the examination of his council, who had found ſeve- 
ral of the articles which he ſpecified - to be incompatible with his rank and e 


Lewis did not ſtop to diſcuſs the vali of theſe objections, but immediately cauſed a report 
to be propagated of a projected invaſion of Normandy by the Engliſh ; and having collected 


the troops of the neighbouring provinces, he advanced to the frontiers of Brittany. The 


duke, perceiving his intentions, prepared to defend himſelf, and claimed the aſſiſtance of his al- 
lies. The duke of Guienne repreſented to the king, that after the engagements he had con- 
trated with the duke of Brittany, he could not abandon him without covering himſelf with 
ſhame; he, therefore, exhorted him not to interrupt the harmony which prevailed in every 
part of his dominions, but to terminate, by a treaty, any diſputes which might have ariſen be- 
tween him and the duke. This was all Lewis deſired; the French and Breton plenipoten- 

tiaries accordingly met at Angers, where a treaty was concluded, by which the duke of Brit- 


tany formally renounced every alliance which could tend to difturb the tranquillity of the 


kingdom. Lewis inſiſted that all the Breton nobility ſhould guarantee the treaty, in the hope 
of alluring ſome of them to enter into his ſervice, Among thoſe who took this ſtep was the 
viſcount of Rohan, a young nobleman of the moſt promiſing abilities, who WAS AT Wares ſo 


much diſtinguiſhed under the appellation of d de Sn. Eh 


3 A. D. 1470. ] Three days after che 3 85 the Tracy of Feet, the . of Brit- 


tany concluded another treaty, at Etampes, with the duke of Burgundy . Lewis, however, 
felt no anxiety on this account, as he flattered himſelf that he had effectually ſecured the at- 
tachment of the lord of Leſeun, who governed Brittany, while the duke paſſed his time in 
ee dalliance WIA his fair 1 ee de * | 5 NEE 
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The duke of Burgundy, however, continued to watch with attention all the motions of 
Lewis; and that monarch, when he aſſembled his troops to attack the duke of Brittany, hav- 
ing ſummoned ſeveral Burgundian nobles to ſerve in perſon in his army, under pain of loſing 
the fiefs which they enjoyed in France, Charles took that opportunity to ſend an embaſſy to 
the French court. His ambaſſadors, Crequi, Carondelet, and Murin, complained of the con- 
duct of the king's officers, in demanding the perſonal attendance of the Burgundian nobility, as 
a manifeſt violation of the treaty of Pee and of the attack made by the king on the 
duke of Brittany, who was in ſuch ſtrict alliance with the duke their maſter, that their cauſe 
was the ſame. The king, they ſaid, could not plead ignorance of that alliance, ſince he had 
himſelf approved and confirmed it by the treaty of Peronne. On theſe two points, therefore, 
W demanded immediate and complete ſatisfaction. 
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Fa, 9 5 heard thote complaints, immediately diſpatched 0 Pot, bailiff of Verman- 
dois; William de Courcillon, and James Fournier, with his anſwer to the duke. On their ar- 
rival at the Burgundian court, they declared to Charles, that on a report being propagated of a 
projected invaſion of Normandy by the Engliſh, the king had iſſued the uſual orders to his 

vaſſals, without either ſpecifying or excepting any perſon whatever; that, nevertheleſs, it had 
not been his intention to moleſt the ſubjects of the duke; and that he had 4 given the moſt 
poſitive orders to prevent any ſuch moleſtation. i 


As to what has paſſed in Brittany,” faid the ambaſſador, © the king e: cannot conceive what 
<« objections you can ſtart to his conduct. Has he injured the duke in any manner? Has he 
« even threatened him ? The duke alarmed himſelf without reaſon ; he was, probably, diſcon- 


« tented with ſome of the clauſes of the treaty of Ancenis, and therefore beſought the king to 


4 conclude a new treaty. How did his majeſty act on the occaſion ? Although he knows that 
the duke is his ſubje& ; and that, after all, he is neither one of the firſt princes of the blood, 
<« nor one of the moſt powerful vaſſals of the crown, yet he condeſcended to comply with 
| « his requeſts, and to give him this new mark of his friendſhip. The treaty was e 


& at Angers, where every point was ſettled by mutual conſent. 


« After having thus fwd" your complaints® purſued the r ct permit the king 
to alk you, in his turn, What he ought to think of the warmth with which you eſpouſe the 
4 quarrels of the duke of Brittany? What relation have the duchies of Burgundy and Brit- 
« tang to each other? On what is this ſtrange union founded, and what can be its object? 
The king hiazſelf, you fay, acknowledged its validity, by ſigning the treaty of Conflans: you 
« certainly know, that the King entered a proteſt again that treaty, which he declared null and 
« abuſive, as being the work of violence and rebellion. Tf, notwithſtanding its invalidity, the 
king has ſtill inviolably fulfilled every article which relates to yourſelf, you muſt regard his con- 
< duct, in this reſpect, as a flattering diſtinction, for which you ought to hold yourſelf 

«obliged to him; but which cannot, by any-means, authoriſe you to demand its obſeryance in 


« every point. Let us ſuppoſe, however, for a moment, that this treaty exiſts in full force, up 
; has 
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« has not been affected by ſubſequent treaties; what advantage can you expect to derive from 
« it ? Though the duke of Brittany and yourſelf engaged mutually to aſſiſt each other, yet 
« both of you ſwore allegiance and obedience to the king, your ſovereign. Which of the two 
« oaths ought to be moſt reſpected? One is only an arbitrary convention, ſubordinate to a 
« firſt engagement; while the other is a ſaered duty, contracted at your birth, not to be dif- 
« penſed with on any account, not to be limited by any other convention; a duty, in ſhort, 
« inherent in the domain, in the rank, in the perſon. The nearer a ſubject is placed to the 
« throne, by his birth and dignities, the ſtronger are the engagements which he contracts 

with his ſovereign ; and what man in France has engagements of more importance than' the 
« duke of Dm a prince of the blood, and firſt peer of the realm ? | 


1 85 Recollect your origin, prince, and the titles on whith your greatneſs i is 8 8 you 
« will then feel more ſenſibly the whole extent of your duties: the air which you breathe, the 
rank which you enjoy, the power to which you have attained—you are indebted for them all 
« to the monarchs of France. King John conferred the duchy of Burgundy on the founder 
« of your family: Charles the Wiſe obtained for him the heireſs of Flanders; and in order to 
« facilitate the marriage, he generouſly ceded to him the towns of Douai, Lille and Orchies. 
« Yet, notwithſtanding theſe advantages, the dukes of Burgundy would never have maintain- 
« ed the dignity to which they had been exalted, had not Charles the Sixth gone in perſon to 
« ſubdue the Flemiſh rebels, and to re-eſtabliſh your grandfather in the poſſeſſion of his do- 
« minions. Services of ſuch. importance eannot be ſo ſoon effaced from your memory; but, 
were it neceſſary to recal them to your mind, and to adduce the moſt authentic. proofs in 
« ſupport of our aſſertions, we need only to refer to the archives of the chamber of accompts 
« at Paris, where thoſe proofs have. been carefully preſerved. But, in reminding you, prince, 
4 of the benefactions of his anceſtors, the king has no intention of reproaching you: on the 


& contrary, he is ready to confer freſh favours. on you, whenever, from a due attention to your 


c real intereſts, you ſhall convince the French, that 28 have not forgotten ho. ou are, nor 
4 from whom you are deſcendes,” | 


As 5 as Ho ambaſſador bad 3 his 1 8 balliff of 8 began 3 
methodical reply; but the duke, tired with his prolixity, interrupted him, and finiſhed the an- 
ſwer himſelf, © The king,“ ſaid Charles, (reminds me that I am of the blood of France: 
not the duke of Brittany, then, whoſe deſtruction he has reſolved on, of the ſame blood ? He | 
_ <. declares, that he has entered a proteſt againſt the treaty of Peronne; as if the faith of trea- 
< ties could be annulled by ſuch, vain formalities. He has, doubtleſs, forgotten that precious 
& maxim of one of his anceſtors hat, though good faith were bani/hed from the reſt of the 
©« earth, foe ought till to retain her habitation in the breaſt of Pr inces. ” He adds, „That I 
* owe him loyalty and obedience ; but do the titles he has aſſumed give him the right to excite 
4 my ſubjects to revolt, and to take under his protection all the criminals in my dominions ? 
« He relates the ſervices which his anceſtors have rendered to mine; but does he then make 


no account of the ſervices of equal importance which mine have rendered to his? Ser- 
K 2 « yices 
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1 Services by vid they acquired, and deſerved the fortune which they have tranfmitted'to me, 
& and of which he now wiſhes to diſpoſſeſs me. Will he dare deny, that he has opened his 
<« dominians to the perfidious Liegeois, and aſſigned them an eſtabliſhment on the frontiers of 
my provinces ? How many of them are now reſident in the county of Rhetel ? Let him, 
« therefore, no longer hope to deceive me by artful ſpeeches, and decentful aste the duke 
« of Brittany is my ally; and I will defend him If | | | 


From ſuch warm remonſtrances on both fides, the moſt ſerious conſequences were to be ap- 
| prehended; but Lewis, who had already facrificed ſo much to obtain a peace, was refolved not 
to engage in a war, unleſs with a certainty of conſiderable advantage. Fortune ſoon furniſhed 
him with ſuch an 1 and it came N a a quarter * wy had leaſt reaſon to ex- 


Richard Neem the famous car! of Warwick, IN valour and 0 had ſo eminent- 
17 contributed to the depoſition of his lawful ſovereign, and the elevation of his rival, the 
| uſurper Edward, to the throne of England, being diſguſted with the conduct of the latter, had 
recently deſetted his cauſe, and was now labouring to deftroy that very fabric which he had 
lately taken ſuch pains to erect. In the proſecution of this plan he was ftrenuouſly ſupported 
by the duke of Clarence, (Edward s brother) who had married his eldeſt daughter, and who 
Was highly diſcontented with the king for the decided preference which he gave to the queen's 
relations over his own. On the twenty-fourth of March, (1470) the Engliſh monarch pub- 
|  Liſhed a long declaration at York, ſummoning his brother and Warwick to appear before him 
| on the twenty-cighth, to anſwer to the charges which had been exhibited againſt them; and, 
as they did not chuſe to obey the citation, a ſecond declaration was publiſhed at Nottingham, 
on the thirty-firſt of March, preclaiming them rebels and traitors, offering rewards for appre- 
hending them; and prohibiting all Om, ne no Ou of nie from pore chem 
and their adherents. $ ; . 


Clarence and Wares; abs to reſiſt the ſuperior ks of C Edward, were Ae to 
leave the kingdom; and having effected their eſcape to Dartmouth, they there embarked for 
Calais, of which Warwick was governor. The deputy-governor, to whom the earl had en- 
truſted the command of the place during his abſence, was one Vauclair, a Gaſcon, who ſee- 
ing Waryick return in the deplorable ſtate of an exile, refuſed him admittance, and would not 
even ſuffer the ducheſs of Clarence to land, though ſhe had been taken in labour, and deliver- 
ed of a ſon, on ſhip-board. With difficulty was permiſſion extorted from him to carry two 

flaſks of wine to the veſſel for her uſe; but as he was a man of fagacity, he deemed it pru- 
dent to make a ſecret apology to Warwick, whom he aſſured, that his conduct was entirely 

0 — INT SO Re his ſervice. He frog that the fortreſs | 
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was 11-fopplied with proviſions ; that * could place no reliance on the fidelity of hs garri- 
ſon; that the inhabitants, deriving their principal means of ſubſiſtence from their commercial 
intercourſe with England, would certainly declare for the eſtabliſhed government; that the 
place, in its preſent ſituation, was unable to reſiſt the attacks of the duke of Burgundy on the 
one hand, and thoſe of England on the other; and that, by ſeeming to preſerve his loyalty to 
Edward, he ſhould acquire the confidence of that prince, and ſtill keep it in his power, when a 
proper opportunity ſhould occur, to reſtore Calais to its ancient maſter. Whatever were the 
real intentions of Vauclair, his conduct was ſo highly approved both by Edward and the duke 
of Burgundy, that the former gave him the government of Calais, and the latter granted him a 
penſion of one thouſand crowns ; on which he took a ſolemn oath to remain faithful to the 
king, and to reſiſt every ſolicitation. that could tempt him to ſwerve from his duty 55, 


It is uncertain whether Warwick was ſatisfied with the apology of Vauclair, or ſuſpected 
him to be guilty of a double infidelity ; but he ſeemed: to be entirely convinced by his argu- 
ments; and, having ſeized ſome Flemiſh veſſels, which he found lying off Calais, he failed. 
towards the coaft of Normandy, and arrived at Honfleur on the ſecond of May. e 


Lewis, alarmed: at the cloſe connection of Edward with his two inveterate enemies; .the 
dukes of Burgundy and Brittany, received with tranſport the only man ho was then capable 
of effecting a revolution in England. He- could have. wiſhed; indeed, that inſtead of diſem- 
barking at the mouth of the Seine, Warwick had retired to the leſs- frequented ports of Cher- 
bourg and Grandville, which belonged to the Baſtard of Bourbon, admiral of France; for, 
foreſeeing the complaints and reproaches to which the protection afforded to the earl would ne- 
ceſſarily give riſe, he was anxious to have it in his power to ſay, that that protection was pro- 
bably the conſequence of a private aſſociation, and confraternity of arms between the admiral 
and Warwick; an aſſociation, authorized by the laws of chivalry, and of which the ſovereign 
ought not to take cognizance. He, therefore, ordered Dupleſſis Boure to engage Warwick to 
proceed to the ports of Lower Normandy, under pretext that he would there be leſs expoſed 
to the obſervations of the conſtable, u ho acted as a ſpy to "the duke of Burgundy 2 15 


The predictions of Lewis were ſpeedily verified, by the receipt of a letter desde Jake of 
Burgundy, who, at the ſame time, wrote. to the parliament, and to the citizens of Rouen, to de- 
mand reſtitution of. the prizes which had been made on his ſubjects, and to complain of the 
protection accorded to his enemy, the earl of Warwick, This letter, from a fovereign prince 
to a ſubject town, may appear extraordinary; but it muſt be remembered, that, in thoſe times, 
the municipal towns bore a ſtrong reſemblance to ſmall republics, ſubordinate to the ſame mo- 
narchy. They raiſed taxes for their own uſe; had land and ſea forces, which they had the 
right to employ in revenging their own quarrels; and ſome of them even concluded commer- 


35 Phil, de Commines, tom. i. p. 138, 189. | | 36 Garnier, tom. xvii, p. 396.- 
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cial treaties, and treaties of alliance, with foreign powers :. The citizens of Rouen, after 
they had acquainted the king with the contents of the duke's letters, replied, that it was not their 
province to take cognizance of any diſputes which might have ariſen between the earl of 
Warwick and the duke of Burgundy ; that they were convinced the king, their ſovereign, 
would do nathing contrary to ſubſiſting treaties ; that it was a matter of public notoriety, that 
the Burgundian veſſels, which had been taken by the earl, had been afterward re-taken by the 
Engliſh fleet, and reſtored to their true owners, ſo that they could not poſſibly, as the duke, 
deceived probably by falſe reports, had repreſented, have been expoſed to public ſale. Charles, 
diſſatisfied with this anſwer, wrote to them a ſecond time, obſerving, that it appeared ſtrange to 
him, that the citizens of Rouen ſhould be fo well acquainted with what paſſed at ſea between 
Warwick and the Engliſh fleet, and yet be ſo ignorant of what was actually paſſing under their 
eyes on the river Seine, where three large Burgundian veſſels were then laying; that, if any 
opinion might be formed of the future by the paſt, it was clear that Warwick would be care- 
ful not to offend. his good friends in England, and would ſeek to make himſelf amends for ſuc 
reſtraint, by attacking the Flemiſh ; but that, with the aid of God, he would put a ſtop to his 
depredations, and would neither ſpare his enemy, nor thoſe who ſhould give him aſſiſtance. 


In proportion as the duke's warmth and impetuoſity encreaſed in this buſineſs, the greater 
appearance of moderation and impartiality did Lewis affect. He told the Burgundian envoys, 
who: had been ſent to claim the prizes, that the demand was a juſt one; but that, in an affair 
of which he was wholly ignorant, he could not poſſibly diſpenſe with the obſervance of the 
uſual forms of juſtice ; he, therefore, referred them to the judges of the admiralty, who, being 
apprized of his intentions, contrived, by various expedients, to prolong the cauſe, and, at laſt, 
came to no. decifive reſolution. Meanwhile, a number of French privateers ſecretly joined 
Warwick's ſquadron, and daily made freſh captures. The duke, who ſaw the drift of this 

conduct, wrote the following laconic epiſtle to the Baſtard of nen, and the e of 
Narbonne, who were at the head of the admiralty. | 


« Aenne and you, admiral—the ſhips which you tell me have been equipped better 
« king for the purpoſe of cruiſing againſt the Engliſh, have already attacked the veſſels of my 
* aeg 88. on their return to my ee e z but, by St. pe if an immediate ſtop be not 
| « your. permifon or your reaſons, or your forms ehe for they. a are too arbitrary, and 
« too long | n 


%% 
ſeized and confiſcated all the goods belonging to the French, throughout the whole extent of 
his dominions; and, on a vague report that the admiral of France was watching an opportu- 
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nity to ſet fire to the Flemiſh fleet, in the ports of Holland, he ordered all his officers to get 
their ſhips in immediate readineſs, to form a junction with the combined fleets of England and 
Brittany, and to attack Warwick wherever they might find him. On the receipt of this news, 
Lewis became ſenſible, that his perfidious conduct would no longer be tolerated, and that he 
muſt either diſmiſs Warwick, or ſubmit to have the coaſt of Normandy inſulted by the three 
combined ſquadrons; but before he parted from the earl, he reſolved to bind him more forcibly 
to his intereſts; hoping, through his means, to overturn the eſtabliſhed government of Eng- 
land, and to effe& the reſtoration of the exiled houſe of Lancaſter. The animoſity which had 
ever ſubſiſted between that unfortunate family and this powerful earl was ſo inveterate, as ſcarce- 
ly to allow a hope that a reconciliation could ever take place. The father of Warwick had been 
executed by orders from Margaret of Anjou; he had himſelf twic2 reduced Henry to a ftate 
of captivity; had promoted the baniſhment of the queen; had put to death all her-moſt zealous 
partizans, either in the field or on the ſcaffold ; and, in ſhort, had drawn down ſuch calamities 


on her houſe, as no future ſervices could, in appearance, poſſibly compenſate. For this reaſon, 


when Warwick had firſt adopted the reſolution of depoſing Edward, he had no intention of re- 
ſtoring his rival to the throne; but meant to confer the regal dignity on his own ſon-in-law, 
the duke of Clarence. Of this deſign he was accuſed by Edward, in his long declaration, publiſhed 


at Vork; and it had obtained univerſal credit with the people of England. Finding, however, 


that his project was ill-received, and would be equally oppoſed by the Vorkiſts and Lancaſ- 
trians, he was now reduced to the neceſſity of adopting the plan propoſed by Lewis, which was, 
to effect the reſtoration of king Henry. To render this more palatable to Warwick, and to 

reconcile him, in ſome meaſure, to that flagrant contradiction of principles which his conduct 
muſt neceſſarily diſplay to the world, it was propoſed, that the adminiſtration of government, 
during the minority of young Edward, Henry's ſon, ſhould be entruſted conjointly to the eatl 
of Warwick and the duke of Clarence; that the prince of Wales ſhould eſpeuſe the lady Anne, 
Warwick's ſecond daughter, and that the crown, in failure of male iſſue from that prince, 
ſhould deſcend, at his death, to the duke of Clarence, to the total excluſion of Edward and 


| _ poſterity. | 


When theſe arrangements were fixed, meſſengers were ſent to conduct queen Margaret, 
and her fon Edward, from their obſcure reſidence in Lorraine, to the court of France. An 
union of intereſts ſuperinduced an union of ſentiments in the queen and Warwick, which ef- 
fectually ſtifled all emotions of hatred. Margaret willingly acceded to the terms propoſed; the 
marriage of the prince of Wales with the lady Anna Neville was celebrated, to the apparent 


ſatisfaction of all the parties concerned in this unexpected alliance; a treaty, offenſive and de- 


fenfive was concluded between young Edward, in the name of his father, and Lewis, which was 


to remain in force till the total deſtruction of the houſe of pe e be . r Ws | 
whole was confirmed, 2 fide, by the moſt ſolemn oaths. 
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The joy which Lewis experienced on the ſucceſs of his project, was greatly encreaſed by the 
birth of a fon, who afterwards ſucceeded to the throne, under the appellation of Charles the 


| Eighth. As the king had long been extremly anxious for this event, he had made a vow, in caſe 


it ſhould occur, to offer up, at the ſhrine of the Virgin, at Pui in Anjou, the image of a child, 
compoſed of ſolid filver, and in weight equal to the weight of his ſon, when he ſhould have at- 
tained his eleventh year. He according] y ee the ſum of one hundred and ſixty thou- 


and crowns of gold for that purpoſe. 


As ſoon as the rgjoicings that took place on this occaſion were over, the king, under pretext 
of performing a pilgrimage to Saint Michael's Mount, went into Normandy, in order to ſuper- 
intend the embarkation of Warwick, and to be ready to provide a remedy for any accident that 


might occur. On his return to the caſtle of Pleſſis-les- Tours, his uſual place of reſidence, he 


addreſſed a circular letter to all the principal towns in the kingdom, commanding each of them 


to ſend him two of their beſt-informed merchants, whom he wiſhed to conſult on the intereſts 


of commerce. When theſe deputies were aſſembled, he explained to them the conduct of the 


duke of Burgundy, and the rifks they muſt run by continuing to repair to the dominions of a 
-prince who had juſt confiſcated, in violationof every principle of juſtice, all the merchandize be- 
longing to the French; he then expatiated on the advantages to be derived from his alliance with 
England, and concluded by aſking their advice. In conſequence of the deciſions of this aſſem- 


bly, he forbade all future intercourſe between his ſubjects and thoſe of the duke of Burgundy; 
and in order to repair, as much as poſſible, the loſſes which the merchants and others would 
ſuſtain, from ceaſing to frequent the fairs at Antwerp, he eſtabliſhed two free fairs in the city 
of Caen, where all foreign coins were to paſs; and, for the purpoſe of inducing foreigners to at- 
tend theſe fairs, he renounced, in their favour, the Droit Zane, and accorded them the pri- 


ileges of natives. 


F 


The king of England, whe, ſecure in the i imaginary inability of Warwick to diſturb 


his government, had diſbanded his army, and refigned himſelf wholly to the enjoyment of thoſe 
- ſenſual pleaſures, to which he was ſo much addicted. Even the frequent warnings of the duke 


of Burgundy, who apprized him of the ftorm that was gathering *?, were inadequate to rouze 
him from this dangerous ſtate of ſecurity. A vain confidence in his 'own prowels, and in the 


affections of his ſubjects, had rendered him incapable of ſound reflection, and induced him to 
declare, that he ſhould be perfectly ſatisfied could he once fee "ONE ſet foot e 
1 OPS: 


- * Edward had riot —. eld Grin; Warwick landed at Dartmouth 
on the thirteenth of September, where he was joined by ſuch numbers of his adherents, that in 
few days he was at the head of a formidable army. n n. 


9 Phil, de Commines, tom. i. p. 193. 
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north of England, when he received the news of Warwick's deſcent; and fo far was he from 
being diſcouraged at this event, that he ſent a meſſage to the duke of Burgundy, whoſe fleet was 5 
then at ſea, to keep a ſtrict watch, that he might prevent the earl's eſcape. A few days, how- 
a ever, proved ſufficient to convince him, that his expectations were vain as his confidence was 
groundleſs. His camp was betrayed, in the vicinity of Nottingham, by the ſecret adherents of 
the houſe of Lancaſter, and the partizans of Warwick; and Edward himſelf, with difficulty, i 
effected his ae to the coaſt of ens: where he put to ſea on the third of October. | 


But Edward's danger did! not PAP with his 9 The Fafterlings or He- 
Towns, were then at war both with France and England; and ſome of their ſhips hovering on 
the Engliſh coaſt, eſpied the king's veſſels, gave chace to them, and had nearly overtaken them, 
when they were ſo fortunate as to enter, in ſafety, the port of Alcmaer in Frieſland. . He had 
fled from England with ſuch precipitation, that he had carried nothing of value along with him; 

and the only reward which he could beſtow on the captain of the veſſel that brought him 
over, was a robe lined with fable, and the e of an —_ OY if fortune een | 
ever become en to him. : - 


The e 98975 of Edward 1 embarraſſed the at e Wade | 
ſome time, whether he ſhould afford protection to the fugitive monarch, or abandon him to his 
fate. There were ſtrong arguments to be offered on both ſides of this queſtion. During the 
bloody wars between the rival houſes of York and Lancaſter, Charles had long eſpouſed the 
cauſe of the latter, from which he was himſelf deſcended by his mother” s fide. At his court, the 
wretched remains of the Lancaſtrian party found a refuge. I have ſeen them in ſuch great 
« poverty,” ſays Philip de Commines, © before the ſaid duke (of Burgundy) knew they were IS 
« there, that thoſe who aſk alms are not ſo poor; for I have ſeen a duke of Cheſter walking 55 
„ without ſhoes, in the train of the ſaid duke, begging his bread from houſe to houſe, with- - ih 
& out making himſelf known.” The hope of acquiring the ability to keep France in awe, and 
to repel the inſidious machinations of her unprincipled monarch, had induced the duke of Bur- 
gundy to court the alliance of the victorious party. He had married Edward's ſiſter, and . 
though he did not withdraw his protection from the Lancaſtrian fugitives, he had neglected no 1 
meaſure which could tend to conciliate the friendſhip of the Engliſh monarch. He e e 
ly accepted the order of the Garter, and, ſo long as fortune continued to ſmile on Edward, A 
Charles, from policy, though not. from inclination, had remained firmly attached to him; the * 
caſe was now different, that prince was in a perilous ſituation, and it was even poflible that he 
might involve, in his own ruin, whoever ſhould attempt to afford him protection. Flanders, 
the richeſt province in the dominions of Charles, was indebted for its opulence and its exceſ- 
ſive population to its numerous manufactures, the raw materials for which were imported from os - © 7 
England: if Charles ſhould come to an open rupture with that kingdom, he was aware that * 
the commerce carried on by his Flemiſh ſubjects mult experience an interruption, and in tate 
caſe it was much to be apprehended, that that turbulent people, already diſcontented with ble 
loſs of a part of their privileges nn ſecretly favour the infidious intrigues of. Lewis, and _ | 
Vol. II. L e eagerly 
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. embrace ſuch an opportunity for revolt. -Fawhat dangers muſt Charles have been ex- 
Þoled, it, while. his frontiers. were attacked by the combined forces of England and France, he 
 hould likewiſe have the enmity- of his own ſubjects to encounter? All theſe conſiderations. 
urged him not to receive Edward. On the other hand, his mind revolted at the idea of reſign- 
ing to his evil fortune a ſuppliant prince, his kinſman and ally; nor was he wholly without his 
fears, that ſuch an ungenerous mode of proceeding might even prove prejudicial to his intereſt, 
Warwick was his perſonal. enemy, and a forced reconciliation appeared to be almaſt equally 
dangerous with an avowed enmity. In this delicate conjuncture, the duke ſteered a middle 
courſe, which, though on great occaſions, it ſeldom proves ſucceſsful, and generally, indeed, is 
the. expedient of a weak mind, anſwered: his purpoſe. He received Edward in private, and, in 
public, affected to eſpouſe the victorious: party; he ſent: Commines to Vauclair, the governor of 
| Calais; whoſe time-ſerving diſpoſition had now led: him to declare for Warwick, to repreſent, 
that the alliance which ſubſiſted between the Engliſh and Burgundians was of a nature, not to 
be. broken. by a change of ſovereigns ; that it was an alliance between the two nations, and had 
for its excluſiye object the intereſts of commerce; that the Burgundians were indifferent 
whether Edward or Henry ſwayed the Engliſh ſceptre, and they. would not interfere in revolu- 
tions which only affected the private fortune of a monarch. Charles likewiſe addreſſed a letter to 
che people of England, with this fingular ſuperſcription, To you my friends®*, in which he repeated 
the ſame arguments, adding, that being himſelf deſcended from the houſe of Lancaſter, he had 
never failed to intereſt himſelf deeply in every thing which affected the fortunes of that family; 
chat the moſt, diſtinguiſhed-chicfs of the party were {till at his court; and that his only object in 
tow eta ruby Fury na —_— party, was to favour een hy commercial in- 


| ä —. —é5 
with the Swiſs ; he had diſpatched a folemn embaſfy ta Henry the Sixth, who had been recently 
taken from priſon, and replaced on the throne, aud procured that monarch's ratification of the 
treaty; which had been ſigned, in his name, by Warwick and young Edward; he cauſed the 
. greateſt honours. to be paid to that prince and his mother, Margaret of Anjou, and had made 
preparations for ſending them to England, to the aſſiſtance of a monarch, too feeble of himſelf 
to direct the helm of ſtate: nor was he leſs attentive to domeſtic arrangements; the utmoſt ef- 
forts. of his policy were requiſite: to fix the wavering mind of his brother; to repreſs the at- 
tempts of the duke of Brittany, his rivals avowed partizan; to ſecure the attachment of the 
. ofab hank of Anjew, who dreaded any augmentation of 
the. ſoxereign power; and, finally; to inſpire the nation with a deſire of renewing the war, ſo 
J c. | 
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Peronne, but he now began to cauſe writings to be circulated, in which the perfilly uf the | 


duke of Burgundy, and the treachery of cardinal Balue, were cenfuret in the ſtrongeſt terms. 


The parliament of Paris, who had evinced the greateſt repugnance at regiſtering the treaty, | | 
' . ſeized, with avidity, the opportunity which now occurred for violating its conditions: 


encouraged appeals from the Flemiſh tribunals, and ſent one of their officers to Flanders, with 
citations to ſome of the duke's ſubjects to appear at Paris; Charles very properly threw the 
officer into priſon, as well as one of the preſidents of the parliament of Paris, who hat been 
ſent to receive informations, while ſuch of the Flemings as had appealed to the parliament were 

executed as traitors to their country. Theſe acts of violence were highly pleaſing to Lewis, 
as he imagined they would furniſh him with a pretext for reproaching his rival with being the 

cæiſe of the rupture he meditated. The diftrits of Vimieu, Foulois, and Beauvois, hat been 
Ceded to the duke of Burgundy by the treaty of Peronne, ſubject to the obligation af 
homage; and as Charles had taken poſſeſſion of ithoſe diſtricts without complying with the ſti- 
pulated condition, which, indeed, he had never been called on totfulfil, the parlimment dec lurtii 
that he had forfeited all right to them, and, accordingly, ſent two W to tue 
poſſeſſion of them. F 


FHaraſſed by theſe attempts, Charles wrote to the king as to the parliament}; but EuG. 


ing his remonſtrances treated with contempt, he ſummonetd-ithe king ef Sicily and e 


duke of Brittany, either to ei the obſervance of the treaty af Perotite, which/they hid 
N or to declare in his favour, according to the engagement which they Raf contracted. 
| Ae n his ſide, immediately ſent envoys into Brittany, with orders, after concerting men- 
_ ſures with the lord of Leſcun, to repreſent to the duke, that while theking was ſtudieus th ful- 
fil, with the utmoſt punctuality, all the terms of the: treaty of Peronne, Charles had not yet done 
| homage for the territories which had-been-ceded'to him; that he had even neglected toprocute 
the ſignatures of the Burgundian nobles, who were to have guaranteed the treaty; that, with- 
out any previous declaration of war, he had conifiſcated all the merchandiae belonging to the 
French merchants, throughout his dominions; that he had recently impriſoned two officers bf - 
the parliament of Paris; that he had aceepted the order of the Gatter, and had, conſequently, 
declared himſelf the knight of an Engliſh monarch; and, finally, that he afforded protection to 
Edward, the uſurper of the Engliſh thrrone, and the avowed enemy of the houſe ef Lancuſter. 


The-envoys required, that the duke of Brittany, as a vaſſal of the eromn, ſhould join His: an 5 


to neee. to e latisfaction for all theſe offences. 


| Though the chargeeexhibited by e king again the debe f Burgusy were l cr hem 
falſe, frivolous, or miſrepreſented, they nevertheleſs: threw/the duke of Brittany into the greateſt 
embarraſſment. His inclination prompted him to an immediate declaration in favour of Charles, 
his friend and ally; but ſome prudential conſiderations led him to reject all precipitate meaſures, 


and to act with more than uſual moderation. For more than a century, the dukes of Brittany _ 
had been chiefly indebted for the ſupport of their power and independence, to the affiftance 


Which they derived from England, and from their alliance with the dukes of Burgundy; but 
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Francis the Second now found himſelf in a ſituation, in which he had nothing to expect from 
the Engliſh, but to ſee his coaſts inſulted by their ſquadrons, while the armies of France forced an 
entrance into the heart of his dominions. He had no forces to oppoſe to ſuch a powerful com- 
bination, and the duke of Burgundy was too much embarraſſed with his own affairs, to afford 
| him that ſpeedy and effectual aſſiſtance which. his circumſtances ſeemed to require. Reduced 
d this dilemma, Francis reſolved to temporize; he determined to deceive the king, by appear- 
: ing to declare in his favour, and by actually endeavouring to give him a temporary advantage 
cover his rival, with the view to bring them both, imperceptibly, as it were, to liſten to ſuch 
terms as would occaſion much future embarraſſment to Lewis, at the ſame time that they would 
\ ſecure, from regal encroachments, all the princes and nobility. in the kingdom. This he 
meant to effect, by renewing the propoſal for a marriage between the duke of Guienne and 
tte heireſs of Burgundy: the repugnance of Charles to that connexion was well known, but 
: it was ſuppoſed, that in his preſent embarraſſed ſituation he would rather liſten to the ſuggec. 
| EE tions of intereſt than the dictates of inclination®*. The duke of Guienae, who, fince the 
X | birth of a dauphin, had no longer the ſame motives for wiſhing to infinuate himſelf into the 
king's.good graces, was extremely anxious for the alliance. The French princes and nobles, 
who held penſions, places, or domains under the crown, and who only expected to be favoured 
by the king ſo long as their ſervices ſhould be neceſſary to him, were ſtudious to alarm his 
fears, and to increaſe his inquietude. The principal author and ſecret contriver of this in- 
*trigue, was the famous conſtable de Saint Paul, a man of genius, deep, artful, and deſigning, - 
who having more to loſe or to hope for than the reſt of the nobility, was always careful to ſup- 
ply matter for diſſention between Charles and Lewis: brother-in-law to the king, firſt officer 
of the crown; an able politician, and an intrepid warrior; he poſſeſſed greater c ence 
2 N than any ſubject in the realm. His credit at the Burgundian court, where he had alſo enjoyed 
places of the higheſt importance, was equally great; his ſons and his brother ſtill commanded 
the troops of Charles; and as he was himſelf maſter of ſeveral ſtrong fortreſſes on the confines 
of either territory, he hoped to derive from the troubles which he ſought to promote, a conſi- 
derable augmentation of fortune, and the eſtabliſhment of an independent ſtate. After he had 
exhauſted all the arts of perſuaſion to obtain the duke of Burgundy's conſent to a marriage, 
which he repreſented as the only poſlible ſecurity for public freedom, he had recourſe to more 
powerful means; and ſeeking to make Lewis the inſtrument of his deſigns, he urged the neceflity 
pdf profiting by a conjuncture, which might never more occur, when England and France were 
dout to unite their forces, for humbling a proud prince, who threatened the monarchy with a 
td total ſubverſion; and the better to remove the king's miſtruſt, and to fix his irreſolution, he pro- 
miſed not only to put him in poſſeſſion of the towns on the eee e eee 
"4 —AW me ann, 7366 In his rvour. Es ; | 
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able ear to the ſolicitations of the conſtable, and engaged in a war, with the ſecret motives for 
which he was totally unacquainted. Already were his troops advancing towards the confines 
of Picardy, while a great number of emiſſaries were ſent into Burgundy and Flanders, to cor- 


rupt the fidelity of the officers and citizens, when a ſcruple occurred to the mind of Lewis, and 


retarded his operations. The treaty of Peronne had been regiſtered, without any reſtriction, 
in the ſovereign courts, and guaranteed by all the princes and nobility in the kingdom. 
Whether Lewis was afraid to break, of his own authority, an act which had thus become, in a 


certain degree, a national act, or whether, from the uncertainty of his ſucceſs in the war, in. 
which he was about to engage, he was unwilling to take the conſequence upon himſelf; he con- 


vened an aſſembly of the notables at Tours. Before this aſſembly, the duke of Burgundy's con- 
duct, both previous to, and after the treaty of Peronne, was ſet forth; the king's impriſonment, 
in violation of a promiſe confirmed by an oath; the odious conditions ſtipulated for his releaſe; 


the rights of the crown openly violated; the French merchants deſpoiled of their effects; the 
officers of juſtice thrown into confinement; hoſtilities committed on the coaſt of Normandy, 


without any previous declaration of war; and the order of the Garter accepted from the hands 


of the moſt formidable enemy to the French nation. To theſe complaints, which were prefer= 


red in tie king's name, the count of Eu, the laſt deſcendant of the houſe of Artois, added 
another of a more private nature; he ſaid, that the duke of Burgundy unjuſtly held from him 


the town of Saint Valeri, which conſtituted a part of his lawful inheritance, becauſe he had- 


| refuſed to take an unconditional oath of allegiance to him. After hearing theſe charges, this 
proſtituted aſſembly, without any inveſtigation of their merits, and, indeed, with a certain know- 


ledge that many of them were falſe, and others, far from being criminal, were perfectly juſtifi- 


able, declared the duke of Burgundy to be duly. convicted of high treaſon®*, and referred all 


_ farther proceedings, in this cauſe, to the parliament of Paris. The parliament ſent one of 
their bailiffs to cite the duke to appear before them, but Charles threw the man into priſon, and 


after keeping him ſome days in confinement, diſmiſſed him without an anſwer. Although the 

duke was now fully aware of the king's deſigns, he did not expect to be attacked before ſpring, 
and had, therefore, as the winter was already far advanced, diſmiſſed his troops. But he was 
extremely ſurprized to learn, from a private meſſenger, diſpatched to him by the duke of Bour- 
bon, that he had not a moment to loſe, as the royal army had actually marched, and his ſubjects 
were ripe for a revolt. He was alſo informed, that ſome traitors had been ſuborned to make 


an attempt on his life; and this information was ſoon confirmed by the ſudden evaſion of the _ 
_  duke's natural. brother Baldwin, who eſcaped to the court of France, where Lewis __ him . 


a ſplendid eſtabliſhment, i in en of his infamous conduct 1 


Charles e! iſſued the ay orders. for mals his troopss and, in the 
mean time, he advanced, at the head of five hundred horſe to the frontiers of Picardy. Here 
he had the eee to ens that the town of e had 882 its 8 to the. | 
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conſtable of France c, enraged at the news, he ſent a herald to ſummon the conſtable, as his 

ſubject, to repair to his army, and on a refuſal, couched in terms of inſolence, he confiſcat:d 

all his eſtates in Picardy and Artois. The conſtable revenged himſelf on his own children, 
who were in the duke's ſervice, by ſeizing all the lands they poſſeſſ.d in France. 


A. D. 1471.] Royewas the next town which, through the perfidy of its governor, the lord 
of Poix, ſurrendered to the French arms“; and Amiens ſoon followed its example. Charles, 
after the loſs of this laſt place, no longer thinking himſelf in fafety at Dourlens, retired to Arras, 
where he had appointed the general rendezvous of his troops. As the enemy had already paſ- 
- ſed his frontiers in Picardy and Burgundy, he was aware of the danger to which he ſhould be 
expoſed, if, while he was oppoſing the French in thoſe quarters with all his forces, the Engliſh 
mould make an attack either on Flanders or Holland. In order, therefore, to avert that dau- 
ger, he reſolved to find them ment '® at home, and, if poſſible, to promote a W 0 revo- 


lution in England. 


— who, finds his flight, had hitherto refided in ; Holland, after his ſiſter, the ducheſs of 
Burgundy, had in vain ſolicited her huſband to take ſome decifive ſteps in his favour, demanded 
un interview. with Charles, which his preſent apprehenſions induced him willingly to grant. 
heat conference, Edward repreſented that delays muſt prove extremely prejudicial to his in- 

tereſts, as his friends and adherents in England would gradually forſake his caufe, while the 
power of his enemy Warwick would daily receive confirmation and ftrength : that the duke, 
therefore, ought either to afford him ſpeedy and effectual affiftance, or wholly abandon him to 
nus evil fate. In order to inforce this remonſtrance, he imparted to Charles a fecret engage- 

ment which his brother Clarence had contracted with him; he reminded him of the oath which 
he himſelf had taken to aſſiſt him, ſhould he ever ſtand in need of his affiftance ; and he defir- 
ed him to conſider, that, by aiding him in his diſtreſs, he would act for the benefit of his own 
family, which might one day be in want of equal ſupport, and, at the ſame time, reap the glory 
of having reftored a near relation to his throne. He folemnly promiſes to unite with him, in 

"oppoſition to France, as ſoon as he ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in his regal dignity ; and remarked, 
that the neutrality which the duke had hitherto obſerved, could be productive of no poffible ad- 

vantage, nor even prevent Lewis and the earl of Warwick from adopting fuch'meaſures as 

would de equally deſtruttive to his power and repoſe. This expoſtulation was not fruitleſs ; 

"the duke of Burgundy, though ſtill afraid to furniſh Warwick with a plauſible pretext for at- 
_ tacking his dominions, contrived an expedient, which enabled him to accommodate the fugitive 

king without incurring the riſk of a rupture with England. He cauſed four large veſſels to be 
equipped, in the names of he roman at es pore Terveer in 825 to 


— 
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which he added fourteen ſhips, ſecretly hired from the Eaſterlings, or Hanſe-Towns*, This 
ſquadron, together with a ſum of money, he delivered to Edward, who immediately ſet fail for 
England, on the eleventh of March (1471), with an army of fifteen hundred men, partly 
compoſed of Engliſh fugitives, and partly of Flemiſh. No ſooner was Charles informed of 
his departure, than he iſſued a proclamation, prohibiting all his ſubjects from affording him aſ- 
ſiſtance, under the ſevereſt penalties. . He then haſtened to place himſelf at the head of his 
army, which was now aſſembled, and amounted to eighty thouſand fighting men. 


In the French army, commanded by the king himſelf, were the young duke of Lorraine ; 5 
the lord of Leſcun, With a body of Breton nobles; and the duke of Guienne, who, in the be- 
lief that the war had been undertaken on his account, had thought his preſence neceſſary to ac- 
celerate its concluſion. - This laſt prince, during the march, diſpatched a private meſſenger to 
the duke of Burgundy, with theſe words written with his own hand, and incloſed in a ball of 
wax : Tale cart to ſatisfy your ſubjefts, and be under no uneafineſs, for you will find friends." 
Charles could riot miſtake the meaning of this meſſage, as he knew' what was required cf 
him; the conſtable, with whom he was apparently reconciled, inceſſantly urged him to avert 
the ſtorm-which threatened him, by giving his conſent to his daughter's marriage with the king's 
brother, aſſuring him, at the ſame time, that all the French nobility only waited for that event to 
abandon the king, and form a freſh union more durable than that which had ſhaken the throne 
during the war for the public good. The duke of Brittany had entered into the conſtable's 

views, and in order to ſuperinduce the compliance of Charles, he exaggerated the danger of his 

ſituation ; ſent him word, by a meſſenger, that the king maintained a correſpondence with 
the citizens of Antwerp, Bruges, and Bruxelles; and that he had even determined to beſiege 

the city of Ghent, where the duke then was. But Charles ordered the meſſenger: to tell his 

maſter: that he was miſinformed, and that he (the duke} was then on his road to _ the 
Somme, and offer the king battle. ne, . | 


-. fact; . various feints, he faddenty attaeked Pecan 2 well-fortified town, which 
commanded a bridge on the Somme. The place was taken by afſault, and ſuch of the garri-- 
ſon as eſeaped the ſword, were made priſoners ; the citade}, after a ſiege of three days, was 
likewiſe reduced® Charles, encouraged by the ſucceſs of this firſt attempt, made his whole- 
army paſs the Somme, and continuing his march towards Amiens, fixed his eamp between 
that city and the royal army. Never did be prove the juſtice of the epithet 72/% which had 
deen beſtowed on him, better than at preſent ; his anxiety to bring Lewis to action made him 
forget that, by thus leading his whole force beyond the Somme, he left his dominions open to 


the excurſions of the . of Amiens and eee 3 W the approach of con- 
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voys a matter of extreme difficulty, and expoſed his troops to the danger of periſhing by fa- 
mine. This ſingle error decided the fate of the campaign, and might, poſſibly, have effected the. 
total ruin of Charles, had he had an enemy to encounter leſs miſtruſtful, and leſs cautious, than 
Lewis. The conſtable, the mareſchal de Rohault, and the lord of Cruſſol, left Saint- Quentin, 
pillaged the rich province of Artois, and returned, laden with booty. Dammartin allied forth 
from Amiens to attack a large convoy, which he diſperſed, and. conducted ſixty waggons into 
the town, laden with all kinds of ammunition ; Resten ſkirmiſhes occurred, in which the 
Burgundians were generally defeated ; one, however, of a different deſcription took place, in 
which the French, under the conduct of are et were weorlted, and that nobleman with 
1 faved his life. 8 x 


The diladvantageous poſt which the duke of Burgundy had inconſiderately cheſin 8 c 
the royal camp, and a garriſon ſo numerous as that of Amiens, made moſt of the French offi- 
eers urgent with the king to accept the battle, which Charles daily offered; this was particu- 
larly the advice of Dammartin, the moſt experienced general of the age, who offered to make 
a ſally with his garriſon, and attack the enemy in the rear, while Lewis engaged them in front. 
This project had ſo many partizans, that Lewis could not refuſe to aſſemble a council of war, 
in order-to deliberate thereon. De Beuil, who was the firſt that was called upon for his opi- 
nion, obſerved, that having never ſerved with ſo large an army, he had not learned in what 
manner the manceuvres of ſuch a cumbrous maſs were to be regulated; that the French and 
Engliſh armies, which had ſignalized themſelves by ſuch famous exploits in the preceding reign, 
had feldom exceeded ten thouſand men, and bore no reſemblance to © that horrid multitude | 
ce which was. now aſſembled, and which might, with greater propriety, be termed a people than 
an army; that he could not foreſee what would be the event of a battle, but he was till leſs 
able to conceive by what means diſorder and confuſion would be avoided. Dammartin repre- 
ſented, that the enemy would be expoſed to the fame inconvenience, ſince they were equally 
numerous, and not ſo well diſciplined ; he obſerved, that, in order to avoid all partiality, it 
would he proper for every man to deliver his opinion in writing. This advice was adopted, 
and it was determined, by a majority of voices, to bring the enemy to battle; but when they 
came to regulate the plan and order of attack, the diſpute was renewed, and the council ſepa- 
rated without coming to any concluſion. Lewis, who had only aſſembled a council of war, 
out of deference to thoſe who had propoſed to fight, and who had no ſerious intention of ex- 
poſing himſelf to the riſk of an action, was highly pleaſed with this difference of opinion. 
Nie perſiſted in his firſt deſign, continuing to haraſs the enemy, by intercepting their convoys, 
And confining his own troops within fortified camps, where he could not be compelled to en- 
© gage againſt his will. Plenty reigned in his camp, as well as in his walled towns; while the 
Burgundians were expoſed to all the horrors of famine, and their numbers daily diminiſhed by 
deſertion and diſeaſe. The uneaſineſs which Charles experienced on this account, was greatly 
encreaſed by the intelligence which he received from Burgundy : the troops which he had left 
for the defence of that duchy, had been defeated in ſeveral rencontres with the French, who 


were 
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were commanded by the dauphin of Auvergne, and the mareſchal of Comminges; and 
the whole province was now expoſed to the deſtructive excurſions of the enemy, with- 
out the ſmalleſt proſpect of relief. Charles carefully concealed this news from his 
army, whom he amuſed with fictitious accounts of imaginary victories; but, ſenſible 
that the diſſipation of this error, which could not long be avoided, would only render 
the truth more dreadful, he was compelled to have recourſe to a meaſure, which, though. 
his haughty diſpofition could ill brook it, neceffity enforced. He condeſcended to ſolicit 
a truce, and, in order to enſure a compliance with his requeſt, he ſent word to Lewis, a 
that he was furprized a prince ſo wiſe as himſelf ſhould have engaged in a war, of the true 
motives whereof he was ignorant; but, that he was willing to communicate to him the: 
particulars of an intrigue, which would equally excite his diſpleaſure and aſtoniſhment : 
the duke then entered into an explanation of ſeveral circumſtances relating to the plan 
of the French nobles, and concluded by aſking him, whether, after what he had heard, 
he meant to drive him to extremities? Lewis was mortified and aſhamed at having be- 
come a dupe to his brother, and repented of his eonduct in having haſtily engaged in an 
enterprize, whence, he now conceived, that nothing but diſgrace could enſue. His 
natural proneneſs to ſuſpicion and miſtruſt, made him exaggerate the danger of his preſent 
fituation ; he loſt ſight of his enemy, though reduced to a ſtate of humiliation, and to- 
the neceſſity of ſuing. for a favour, to think only of the perils to which he had been ex- 
poſed, and with which he was ftill threatened. It occurred to his mind, that Edward, 
after he had triymphed over his enemies in England, might ſeek to recover Normandy ;, 
that the duke of Burgundy, conſulting his real intereſts, might accede to the wiſhes of 
the duke of Guienne, and his partizans; and, that they might all join.in a.confederacy. 
to deſpoil him. of his authority, and, perhaps, of his rank. On the other hand; he 
could not but perceive,. that Charles had only applied for a truce, in order to extricate 
himſelf from a perilous ſituation, and to put himſelf ina condition to renew the. war with 
greater advantage; but the danger, from this quarter, was diſtant, whereas the other | 
was urgent; it was neceflary to come to a deciſion, and Lewis conceived that the beſt. 
thing he could do, under the preſent circumſtances, was to comply with the duke's re- 
queſt for a.truce, which was accordingly. concluded, on the twelfth of May, for one 
| year; and the allies of either party were e three monthg. to conſider een 


2 accede to it or not 


8 ms iifipproved by fuck- of the king's 8 Cabjedts as had 3 5 3 
| faithful to him, and. by thoſe whoſe profeſſions of attachment had only ſerved as 22 OY 
| maſk. for their, treachery... As they were all ignorant- of the real motives which had 
led him to · adopt a. meaſure ſo contrary, in appearance, tothe true intereſts of the ſtate, 5 
* * to others, which n. - did- honour to- his ST nor to his- : . 
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courage. The Pariſians ſtuck up papers in the metropolis, in which they inveighed; 
moſt bitterly, againſt the king's councillors; while the duke of Brittany, unable to 
conceal the contempt with which the conduct of Lewis had inſpired him, publicly ſtig- 
matized him with the ignominious appellation of The Royal Coward. The duke of 
Burgundy was, perhaps, the only one who did him juſtice, but he remained ſilent on 
the ſubjeR, and was, indeed, fo humbled at the ſtep he had been compelled, through his 
- own imprudence, to take, that he ſhut himſelf up for ſome time in his tent. Lewis, 
not thinking it prudent to develope the myſtery, diſmiſſed his troops, and took the road 
to Tours. He paſſed through the metropolis, and being apprized of the general diſcon- 
tent of the Pariſians, he viſited the principal citizens, and, by diſplaying that affability of 
manners which he ſo well knew how to aſſume, endeavoured to quiet their murmurs. 
On his arrival in Touraine he received intelligence of the new revolution which had 


juſt taken place in England. ö 


Edward, after an ineffectual attempt on the coaſt of Norfolk, had landed, not with- 
out oppoſition, at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire. Finding no inclination in the people to 
receive him, he publicly declared, that he had relinquiſhed all thoughts of the crown, 
and came only to recover the eſtates of his family. At York, he could not gain admiſ- 
ſion till he had taken a ſolemn oath, in the preſence of the mayor and aldermen, that he 
had no intention to claim the crown, an oath which he renewed at the high altar of the 
- eathedral®. But this perjured uſurper no ſooner found himſelf ſufficiently ſtrong to 
throw off the maſk, than he avowed the true 1 of his FOI. and aſſumed 115 
title which he had ſolemaly i 


- - 


, Fhe ſubjeQs of Henry nd the friends of Warwick were alike infected with the 
ci ſpirit of perfidy which ſo ſtrongly. marked theſe degenerate times: Warwick's. 
brother, the archbiſhop of York, facilitated the entrance of Edward into London, and. 
delivered his ſovereign: into the hands of an implacable rival. At Barnet, the. two 
armies met, but the defection of the duke of Clarence, joined to ſome other untoward 
and unforefeen circumſtances, proved fatal to the ear} of Warwick, who, after a deſ-, 
perate action, in which he diſplayed his uſual intrepidity, ſuſtained a total defeat, and 
_ periſhed in the field. With him periſhed the hopes of his party. Margaret, the illuſ- 
trious and unhappy conſort of Henry, ftill deſtined to be the ſport of fortune, had landed 
at Weymouth, on the evening of this fatal day. Buoyed up as ſhe was with the flat- 
tering hopes of being reftored to the ſplendour of royalty, and to theſe domeſtic com- 
forts, and that mental felicity, to which ſhe had ſo long been a ſtranger, when apprized 
of the fatal events which had juſt taken place, all her wonted fortitude forſook her; ſhe: 
ſunk ſenſeleſa on NE floor; and remained ee inanimate for a conſiderable time. 
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When ſhe revived, yielding to the dictates of deſpair, ſhe took mars: in a ſanQuary, 
with the deſign to effect her eſcape into France. But on being joined by many of the Lan- 


caſtrian nobles, ſhe reſumed her former- ſpirit, and determined to defend, to the utmoſt, 


the ruins of her fallen fortunes. At Tewkeſbury, however, her hopes were finally de- 
ſtroyed; her troops, through the impetuoſity of the duke of Somerſet, were defeated, and 
ſhe and her only ſon, the prince of Wales, fell into the hands of the victor. Edward, 


whoſe ſoul was a ſtranger to every virtuous impulſe, whoſe mind never afforded even a 


momentary reſidence to any principle of honour, threw Margaret into the Tower, 
where her wretched huſband was already confined, and cauſed her ſon to be murdered 
in his preſence. . Perjury and aſſaſſination were never neglected by this inhuman prince, 
when they could tend either to the gratification of his revenge, or his ambition. The 


death of Henry was all that was now wanting to quiet his apprehenſions and confirm 


his power; and that monarch was, accordingly, found dead in his apartments in the 
Tower, in little more than a month after the battle of e x 


Fl 
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This revolution in England was che means of producing another in the fortune and 5 


condition of the French princes. The duke of Burgundy, who, during the late cam- 
paign, had acted chiefly on the defenſive, was now preparing for a renewal of hoſtilities 
on a more extenſive plan; while Lewis, who had then profited by his alliance with 
Henry and Warwick, to keep the duke of Brittany in awe, finding himſelf without 
allies, and perceiving the number of his enemies daily encreaſe, now renounced all 


ſchemes of conqueſt, and only thought of diſconcerting the projects of his adverſaries. - _ 


FN. 


Although the unexpected concluſion of a truce had deranged the plans of thoſe whe 


were anxious to promote a marriage between the duke of Guienne and Mary of Bur- 


gundy, yet it did not make them deſpair of finally accompliſhing the object of their 
wiſhes 7. They flattered themſelves that the humiliating fituation to which Charles 
had been reduced, would convince him of the neceſſity of fecuring allies ; and, in this 
hope, they renewed their folicitations, and preſſed him, with greater earneſtneſs than be- 


fore, to comply with the general wiſh of the nobility, and to cement, by a marriage fo 
univerſally defired, a confederacy, of which he himſelf muſt inevitably reap the principal 


advantages. Fhus urged, Charles evinced a diſpoſition to fayonr their deſigns, though 
nothing, in fact, was farther from his thoughts. Meanwhile, the duke of Guienne, 


aſſured of ſucceſs, was no longer ſtudious to preſerve appearances with his brother. In 
vain did Henry, king of Caſtile, at the inſtigation of Lewis, inſiſt on the celebration of 
His marriage with his daughter Jane, to whom that prince had been affianced, and urged 


him to ſhew himſelf to his new ſubjects ; tlie duke, who had only conſented to that al- 


Vance the better to deceive his brother, poſitively refuſed to fulfil the engagement | 
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which had been contracted in his name. He liſtened only to thoſe who talked to him 
of his intended conneRion with the princeſs Mary, which he thought fo far ſettled, ' 
that he fent the biſhop of Montauban to Rome, to ſolicit the I EIS | 


from the pope. 


Lewis had ſome ſuſpicions of what was going forward, but he was ſtill ignorant of 
the principal circumſtances of the intrigue, as well as of the names of the parties who 
were engaged in it; but he obtained, by accident, that information which his utmoſt 
endeavours had proved inadequate to procure. Oliver le Roux, whom Lewis had ſent 
to the court of Caſtile, had received orders on his return to ſtop ſome time at the court 
of the count of Foix, in order to ſound the inclinations of that prince, and, if poſ- 

fible, to extort from him ſome uſeful intelligence. It ſo happened, that Le Roux was 
put into the ſame apartment which had been occupied, but a few days before, by Henry 
Miles, envoy from the duke of Brittany. In the corner of this chamber he perceived a 
heap of papers torn in pieces, and being impelled by an irreſiſtible curioſity to read 
them, he ſucceeded in his attempts to join the different pieces, ſo as to be able to peruſe. 
their contents; and, finding they were diſpatches of importance, he did not fail to com- 
municate them to the king . From one of theſe diſpatches it was diſcovered, that the 
duke of Guienne and his partizans offered, as the firſt condition of the treaty of alli- 
ance, to reſtore to the duke of Burgundy the towns of Saint Quentin, -Roye, and 
Amiens. Another contained the plan of an offenſive league between Charles and Ed- 
ward, who agreed to divide between them the richeſt provinces in the kingdom; Edward 
was to take poſſeſſion of Normandy and Guienne, while Charles ſecured Champagne 


and the iſle of France. Theſe different projects alarmed Lewis, and divided his atten- 


tion; but what diſturbed him moſt was the fatal marriage of his brother with the heireſs- 
of Burgundy. Having learned that the duke of Guienne had already ſolicited a diſpen- 
fat ion from the pope, he immediately diſpatched an ambaſſador to his holineſs, to requeſt - 
that he would either refuſe it, or, if he had already granted it, that he would inſtantly 
' revoke it; and, in order to ſuperinduce a compliance with his requeſt, he allured the 
e e pontiff with the REI of a revocation of the — * — 


| While the King was thus voiding to attach the pope to his intereſt, he ſent the. 
Jord of Bouchage into Guienne, with orders to concert his plans with Beauveau, biſnop 
of Angers, one of his brother's favourites. This envoy repreſented to the prince, that he 
would expoſe himſelf to inevitable deſtruction, by violating an oath taken upon the 
true croſs of Saint Lo; © The danger attending which violation was ſo great, that be 
4+ would infallibly die within the year, which had invariably been the caſe with all thoſe who 
4 Had ger jured themſelues upon the | aid croſs 72” He then obſeryed to the prince, that he 


77 Garnier; tom. xvii. p. 453; 4 1 Idem, p. 457. 
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ought not to conſider the heirefs of Burgundy as ſuch an advantageous match, for, al. 
though the ducheſs had hitherto proved ſterile, it was ſtill poſſible ſhe might give birth 
to a ſon, in which caſe the young princeſs would have but a very moderate fortune; 
that he ought not to loſe ſight of his rights to the crown; rights the more important as' h 
the king had but one ſon, and he was of a delicate and feeble conſtitution; that it was 
his intereſt, therefore, to oppoſe, with all his power, the daring enterprizes of the duke 
of Burgundy ; that he could not be ignorant of the calamities which the houſe of Bur- 
gundy had brought upon France, in the preceding reigns; that Charles, who inherited 
the ambition and the hatred of his anceſtors,” no longer admitted any bounds to his pre- 
tenſions, but viſtbly aimed either at ſecuring the throne for himſelf, or, at leaſt, of diſ- 
membering the monarchy; that the king could ſcarcely perſuade himſelf that his bro- 
ther had any ſerious intentions of forming an alliance with the common enemy; but ; 
that, in order totally to diſpel his fears on that head, he ought to baniſh from his pre- 
fence all thoſe faithleſs ſervants who.only made uſe of his name to frame the moſt dan- © 
gerous plots : that they had already preſſed the duke of Calabria, the lord of Beaujeu, 
and the ducheſs of Savoy, to enter into a league againſt the king; that they even talked 
of recalling the count of Armagnac, who had been formally proſeribed by repeated ſen-. 
tences of the ſovereign OE and that fucks meaſures eng) in * to * ene 2 | 
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| The duke of Geben mike no direct Auster to theſe cats; but the lord of 
Leſcun, to whom he had entruſted the government of his duchy, contrived an effeQual _ 
expedient for defeating their effects. He propoſed that the prince ſhould marry the 
younger daughter of the count of Foix, and ſent to aſk the king's conſent to this 
match, which Lewis was careful not to grant. The count of Foix, independent of the 
sounty whence he derived his title, poſſeſſed the county of Bigorre, and the principality 
of 'Bearn; his children were heirs to the kingdom of Navarre; he had already married 
one of his daughters to the duke of Brittany; and if the duke of Guienne had married 
the other, all thoſe princes might have formed an alliance, which would only have leſt ; 
the monarch a doubtful and precarious authority over a'conſiderable part of the king - 5 
dom. Unwilling, however, to alienate the affections of a powerful family, and to aug- | ; 
ment the number of his enemies, he would not openly reject his brother's demand; but | OY 
wrote to Bouchage, ordering him artfully to elude the propoſal—* Exert all the foe | | 
« ſenſes which nature has given you, on this act. 1 the a anxious monarch, 40 «x Ju 


6 * EO wo will 1 me in e ” 


Arete leſt, by his rejettion of every match that was 0 to him, it 
ſhould be imagined he meant always to keep his brother unmarried, an intention 
that could not fail to appear odious and tyrannical; and no longer daring to preſs his 
marriage with Jane of Caſtile, becauſe he knew the prince's repugnance to a wife 


W my birth Was an ps of diſpute, _ at length, propoſed his eldeſt daugh- 
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ter, Anne of F rance, who was already promiſed to Nicholas, duke of Lorraine. To 
igduce his brother to accept this propoſal, he offered to cede to him, on the day of his 
marriage, Rouergue, Angoumois, the Limouſin, and Poitou; and to appoint him lieu- 
tenant-general of the kingdom, with a guard of five hundred lances, to be paid out of 


the royal treaſury. But the duke juſtly concluded that theſe offers were too ſplendid 


to be ſincere ; and as he was aware of the motive which had influenced his brother to 
make them, he did not condeſcend even to notice them. 

After having employed to no purpoſe all the reſources of policy, Lewis, who had 
now loft all hopes of either curing his brother's ſuſpicions, or of conquering his ob- 


ſtinacy, turned his batteries againſt the duke of Burgundy himſelf; but as he was ſen- 


üble that Charles was actuated by ſentiments of hatred and revenge, he was afraid to 


make any direct overtures, which might perhaps be rejected, and would, in that caſe, 
certainly be rendered publick by the duke. In order to obviate this inconvenience, he 


ſent a private perſon to Burgundy, who had orders to tell the duke, as from himſelf, 
that having had occaſion to viſit the court of France on ſome affairs of his own, he had 
an opportunity of entering into familiar converſation with the king, when the duke's 
name having been caſually mentioned, Lewis had appeared to be impreſſed with ſenti- 
ments of eſteem and admiration for that prince; that, agreeably furprized at finding the 


monarch thus favourably diſpoſed, he had ventured to tell him that Charles did not en- 


tertain a lefs fayourable opinion of him, and that he would prefer his friendſhip to that 


of the princes who had ſo baſely abandoned him in the hour of neceflity ; that this diſ- 
- courſe had given the king ſuch pleaſure, that he could not refrain from obſerving that 


Charles and he were formed to be friends, and that if they had been more ſenſible of 
their true intereſts, they would have always lived in harmony with each other, and have 
aggrandiſed themſelves at the expence of their reſpective enemies: that he had drawn up 


- 2 plan of reconcthation, and that he ſhould already have communicated it to the duke, 
could he have hoped that it would experience a favourable reception from Charles, but 


that hithetto he had ſtrong ground for complaining of the OS betrayed 1 that 
fro og rb 5 pay ee of confidence i in him. a 

Chaarles-s er who eben faw a this ſhallow. —_ was partly ſerious 
and partly ironical; he obſerved that theſe fine profeſſions but ilI-accorded with the in- 
telligence which he received from other quarters; that the king, if he had any real 
deſire to become his friend, had it in his power to prove, in- a very obyious manner, the 


ſincerity of his intentions; that he ſhould begin by reſtoring Saint-Quentin, Amiens, 


and the other places which he had taken from him, in violation of ſubſiſting treaties ; 


and that objects, ſo trifling in their nature, ſhould not be ſuffered to operate as impedi- 


ments to the deſigns of a prince Who had ſuch vaſt projects in contemplation. This 
anſwer was interſperſed with many popular maxims, and trite obſeryations. - 


3 


1 | Charles 


— 
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Charles had, at this period, attained the ſummit of proſperity; : the diſgrace which he 
had experienced in the laſt campaign having been productive of more ſolid advantages 
than he could poſſibly have expected to derive from the moſt brilliant ſucceſs. Imme- 
diately after the concluſion of the truce, he had convened the ſtates of all the different. 
provinces in his dominions, with the view to convince them that the king had only. 
been induced to attack him in the hope of finding him wholly unprepared for reſiſtance; 
that he ſhould always be expoſed to the ſame danger, unleſs Burgundy, in imitation of 
France, ſhould adopt the mode of eſtabliſhing a regular body of troops: he obſerved, 
that to preclude the poſſibility. of being taken by ſurprize, and to ſecure the fortunes of 
individuals from the ſudden depredations of the enemy, it was only neceſſary to grant 


an adequate ſupply for paying eight hundred lances, the annual expence whereof might 
amount to one hundred and twenty thouſand crowns. The ſtates accordingly granted 
the new ſubſidy, without reflecting on the conſequences to which it might lead; they 
ſoon, however, became ſenſible of the fault they had committed: Charles, whoſe am- 


bition.encreaſed in proportion to the means of gratification, doubled and even tripled. 


the ſtipulated number of troops, and encreaſed the original grant of one hundred and 


twenty thouſand crowns to five hundred thouſand. His court had become the center 
of political negociations; his alliance was courted by all the neighbouring princes ; and 
the only difficulty he experienced conſiſted in the choice of propoſals, all adyantageous 
in themſelves, but incompatible with each other. The dukes of Gaienne and Brit- 
tany, the conſtable, and ſeveral other great vaſſals of the crown, urged him to break the 
truce, and engaged to make the people riſe in his favour: they offered him, as a — 


minary to the treaty, the reſtitution of Amiens and Saint Quentin ; but they required ; 


that the duke ſhould cement the alliance by the marriage of his daughter with the duke 
of Guienne, and by : an N renunciation of his plan for introducing the Eogliſh, 


into F rance. 


On che other hand, Edward, who ſeemed Aifpoſed to enforce his I to Sn 


enne and Normandy, and who could not hope to ſucceed in his attempts to ſubdue. | 
fthoſe provinces, without the aſſiſtance of the duke of Burgundy, propoſed | to divide the, | 
| kingdom of France between them ??; but he wiſhed firſt to be aſſured that. the duke . 
would not marry his daughter to the king's. brother, otherwiſe he declared he Would ä 
Join Lewis in order to prevent an union that muſt prove more fatal to England than to 
France. The objections of the Engliſh monarch to the projected marriage between the 


heireſs of Burgundy and the king's brother, were not devoid of foundation; as Lewis 
had but one ſon, whoſe health was in a doubtful ſtate, the duke of Guienne Was ſtill 


conſidered as heir to the throne; and, on this ſuppoſition, the Engliſh had juſt reaſon to 
be alarmed-at the. proſpect of an alliance which uruſt one day have united the vaſt pot; 
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ſeſſions of the houſe of 3 to the crown of France, for what hopes could they 


then entertain of recovering Normandy and Guienne How could they even expect to 


5 keep Calais, the only place which, they now poſſeſſed on the continent? 


' Edward's demand perſectiy accorded with the ſecret views of Charles, who had never 


any intention of giving his daughter to the duke of Guienne; but he knew not what 
reliance he ought to place on a political connection with a monarch ſo indolent as Ed- 
Ward, and a government fo unſettled as the Engliſh. Beſides, in that caſe he muſt re- 


nounce all alliance with the French princes, and even expect to ſee them join their ſo- 
vereign. Theſe being apprized of the obſtacles which Edward oppoſed to their plans, 


ſent the lord D*Urfe to the duke; to repreſent to him, that they were ſufficiently pow- 


_ erful to make the king accede to whatever conditions they might choofe to impoſe ; that 


Kis alliance with Edward would only tend to diſgrace him in the opinion of the nation; 
and, they finally obſerved, that if he ſeriouſly thought of introducing the Engliſh into 
France, he could have no regard for: the welfare of the kingdom: This reproach ap- 
peared ſo extraordinary to the duke, that he could not refrain from laughter: . 7 have 
< a greater regard, ſaid Charles, for the welfare of the kingdom than M. D'Ur. Ye * ma» 
oc gines, for inſtead of one bing that France now. has, 7 Wi 25 He Bud, +: cs 


Lewis, unable to penetrate the ſecret defi; gns of the duke of Burgundy, with re- 
gard to his daughter's marriage; and ignorant, probably, of. the obligations which: 
de had contracted with the king of England, was alſo anxious to open a negociation ;. 
not with the. intention of concluding any treaty, but merely with the view of amuſing: 


His enemy, and of preventing him, as long as poſſible, from adopting any deciſive mea- 
Lure. The anſwer which. his obſcure agent had received from Charles, was by no- 


means ſufficient to deter Lewis from the purſuit of his ſcheme ; and when he-imagined' 
that the duke's curioſity. was raiſed to the pitch he wiſhed it to attain, he ſent him the 


| Plan- of a peace, of which the following were the principal articles: that A treaty of 


confederation and fraternity,” ſhould. be concluded between the king and the duke; that 
the duke ſhould. accept the order of Saint Michael; and the king that of the Golden 


| Fleece; that the dauphin ſfiould marry. the duke of Burgundy's daughter, and, in caſe 


any thing ſhould. occur. to prevent that connection from taking place, that Charles 


— 


Mould engage nat to give her to the duke of Guienne; tlrat the king ſhould give up 
_ thie conſtable and the count of Nevers, with all their poſſeſſions, to the duke; in return 
for which conceſſon the duke ſhould; on his part; equally abandon the dukes of Gui- 
enne and Brittany to the king's diſcretion ; and; finally, that the king ſhould reftore to 
. the duke of Borgundy,” the towns of reed nts Amiens, Roie, — | 


Of all theſes conditions tlie laſt was ths only one which Charles was willing to ac- 
eept; he therefore reſolved, if poſſible, to ſecure that as a preliminary to the projected 
_—_ and then to 1 8585 ſentiments. on tho others. With this view he affected to 

: approve 


> 
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' approve the project of reconciliation, and even appointed plenipotentiaries to confer : 
with the king's envoys; but, as he was aware that fear was the only motive which 
could induce Lewis to court his friendſhip and alliance, he wiſely concluded that by 
enereaſing his apprehenſions, he ſhould facilitate the concluſion of the treaty; thus, 
while he continued the.negociation, he haſtened to conclude an offenſive and defenſi ve 
alliance with Ferdinand and Iſabella, the ſovereigus of Caſtile, and with Juan, king of 
Arragon, father to Ferdinand. This laſt prince declared, that although in his former 
treaties with France, he had engaged to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality in any conteſts which 
might ariſe between Lewis and Charles, yet he thought himſelf ſufficiently authorized, 
by the: conduct of the king of France, to revoke the promiſe he had made; that, in 
future, he would, on all occaſions, eſpouſe the quarrels of the duke of Burgundy, who, 
on his ſide, engaged to conſider the intereſts of Burgundy and Arragon as inſeparable; 
and both princes agreed to conclude neither peace nor truce with F Tance, but by mutual 


conſent. 


3 by r this tis the duke of Burgundy immediately i iſſued a ela 
which ſet forth that the king, by an infraction of the treaty of Peronne, had incurred 
the penalty denounced, by a particular article of that treaty, againft either of the con- 
tracting parties, who ſhould be guilty of any violation of its terms; and that, there- 
fore, all the provinces and dominions of the houſe of Burgundy were wholly exempted 
from the juriſdiction of the French parliament, and from the obligation of homage 
to the king. In conſequence of this declaration, the duke erected a ſovereign court at 
Malines, to decide in all caſes of appeal; and forbade his ſubjects, under pain of 288 


to apply in uy caſe whateyer to the parliament of Paris. 


1 feigniog ignorance of this declaration, ſerit 1 Doriole, and the 1 oc 
'Craon, to confer with the duke's miniſters, on the ſubject of the propoſed reconcilia- 
'tion.; and theſe envoys had orders to obtain a renewal of the truce which was about to 
expire, and, at the ſame. time, to N by every means in their e the l con- 


cluſion of the treaty. 3 | £92 3 33 


| | While the Lig thus fought to yen” his moſt formidable enemy, he kireQed his 
1 attention to Guienne, which he had reſol ved immediately to invade. As he 
wiſhed to employ T anneguy du Chatel on this ſervice, and was afraid to leave the pro-—-— 
vince of Rouffillon, of which that nobleman was governor, without ſome experienced 
general, eſpecially at a time when it was liable to be attacked by all the forces of Arra- 
. gon, he engaged du Lau to procure, by an offer of twenty-four thouſand crowns, the 
oeſſion of that government from du Chatel. The offer was accepted; but du Chatel 
expreſsly ſtipulated that, in caſe he ſhould be compelled, on any account, to leave 
＋ rance, he ſhould be at liberty © to retire into Rent", and to exert the authority of 
Vor. : | | N--: ; e 
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overnor; a Freczbtion which plainly ſhews what little confidence was repoſed in 
8 even * Toſs whom he honoured with His confidence. 


All fach a 4s were diſcontented with the government, InT all the Fol enemies of 
.eWis 8 now repaired to Guienne, which was deſtined to become the ſcene of war. 
ey. were all received with great cordiality by the duke, who, endeayouring to 
firengthen his party by the acquiſition of allies, had lately recalled the count of Ar- 
magnac, and reſtored to him a part of his former poſſeſſions. The duke of Nemours 
and the count of Foix ſecretly ſupported his cauſe, and incited the nobility and inha- 
| bitants of the principal towns in the neighbouring provinces to rife in his favour. In 
ſhort, the duke and his friends appeared firmly reſolved to repel with the utmoſt vigour 

| any attack that might be made by his brother, and even to revenge ſuch an. inſult by 
carrying the war into the heart of his dominions. The determined ſpirit, and the gener 
fermentation which prevailed on this occaſion, were chiefly owing to the indefatigable 
exertions of the lord of Leſcun, whoſe active genius and intriguing diſpoſition rendered 
im a worthy opponent of the artful and hypocritical Lewis. This nobleman had en- 
deavoured to incite to an unanimity of ſentiment and action, the courts of Guienne, 
Brittany, Arragon, Savoy and Burgundy, whoſe unittd efforts might threaten France 
with deſtruction on every fide. . But in Guienne, where oppoſition might have been 
leaſt expected, he experienced contradictions which his utmoſt zeal and abilities were 
ſcarcely able to overcome. Colette de Jambes, lady of Monſoreau, being jealous of the 
miniſter” s influence and power, had contrived | to form a party againſt him, at the head 
of which was the lord of Malicorne, the duke's principal favourite. This Iady, who, 
if the accounts of contemporary writers may be credited, was, both in mental and per- 
ſonal endowments, the moſt accompliſhed woman of the age, had, at a very early pe- 
"Tiod of her life, been married to Lewis d'Amboiſe, Viſcount of Thouars; but, after her 
huſband's death, ſhe had conceived_an attachment for the duke of Guienne, by whom 
ſhe had two daughters. As the Thief object of Leſcun's plan was to procure a wife for 
the duke, it is not to be wondered at that ſhe ſhould have raiſed up every oppoſition to 
it in her power; that miniſter, however, ſeemed to acquire freſh zeal from the ob- 
ſtacles which he had to encounter, and perfevered, in the purfuit of his ſcheme, with 
aſtoniſhing diligence. Lewis, on his fide, made his troops advance, and gave His final 
orders to his generals; Dammartin was to make an irruption into the duchy on the 
fide of. Gaſcony, Crullol 0 on the fide of e and N du Chztel on che nde 


of Poitoù. — 
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While affairs were in this critical ſituation, and the flames of wat were FE to ex 
tend from one extremity of the kingdom to the other, while the formidable oppoſition 
which Lewis had reaſon to expect in Guienne, had diſabled him from putting the other 
parts of his dominions in a proper ſtate of defence, and while that monarch had! juſt 

cauſe to fear the united attacks of three powerful enemies; an event occurred ſo unex- 

pected and myſterious, that it could not fail to be aſcribed to the infernah machinations 
of a prince, to whom. it was preductive of ſuch ſignal advantages. Intelligence was 
received in the French army that the lady of Monſoreau was at the point of death, and 
that the duke of Guienne was alſo. dangerouſly ill. It has always been believed that 
they were both poiſoned by eating a peach which had been previouſly prepared for the 
purpoſe; and that John Faure de Vercors or Verſois, a Benedictine monk, abbot: of 
Saint John d' Angeli; and an officer of the duke's houſhold, named Henry de la Roche, 
were the authors, or rather the inſtruments. employed. i in the perpetration of this crime; 
It appears, however, that, immediately after its. commiſſion, no ſuſpicions were enter- 
tained of them, as the monk continued in favour, and was even appointed one of the 
executors of the lady of Monſoreau; but, it muſt not be forgotten that he wrote to the 
king on the ſubject, informing him that his brother had but a fem hours: to live, as 58 
pears from. a letter Written. by. Lewir ta tha count: of Dammartin 75, 


8 In 8 3 Mike of Cu his ardour for the accompliſhment 
af his plans encreaſed: he diſpatched couriers to his allies; put his towns and fortreſſes 
in a. proper ſtate of defence, and: iſſued orders for the immediate collection of his 
troops in every part of his appanage. Fearful of being abandoned at this critical period; 
he exacted a now oath of allegiance from his officers, by which they bound themſelves 

to ſerve him againſt all men, not excepting the king. Many of them, however, ſen» 
| ble of his * — to take ee and haſtened to make their 125 5 


W e | Naa 


=" 6.20: th 1472] The Kin who n gain ting ſent ate 
the duke of Burgundy, with a propoſal to ſubmit the difference between them to arbi- 
tration; and with an offer to accept the popeꝰ's legate as the umpire. He, at the fame _ 
time, endeavoured to intimidate the duke of Brittany, who was ſtrengthening the forti- 
fications: of his towns, and arming his ſubjects. But Francis ſent a ſpirited: anſwer to 
the king, reproaching him with his duplicity, and his inſidious attempts to diſturb the 
tranquillity of his: dominions; after which he conjured the ne e not to 


diſappoint the hopes of his allies by any farther . 
Ann., informed of theſe e alete, aud prreining, mm the duke of Burgundy $ 


neues 5 | - 
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preparations, that he might expeCt to be immediately attacked, ſent orders to his pleni- 

- potentiaries to accede to any terms which Charles might wiſh to impoſe. A treaty was 
accordingly concluded, by which the king conſented to reſtore the towns of Amiens, 

Saint-Quentin, Montdidier, and Roye, to the duke of Burgundy ; and to give up to him 
the conſtable, and the count of Nevers, a prince of the houſe of Burgundy, but an 

avowed enemy to the reigning branch, which had deſpoiled him of a part. of his poſ- 
_ ſeffions: the duke, on his fide, conſented to renounce all alliance with the dukes of 
Guienne and Brittany. Neither party had the ſmalleſt intention of fulfilling the terms 
of this agreement; the object of Charles was to get poſſeſſion of the towns which had 
been taken from him, after which he meant publickly to declare, that he pardoned the 

- conſtable, and the count of Nevers, and therefore expected that the king would be. 
equally indulgent to the dukes of Brittany and Guienne, otherwiſe he ſhould march to 
their relief. The intention of Lewis was only to gain time, and, immediately after his 
brother's death, to declare that he did not think himſelf ene to N his wars Tithe 
a Wren who had not dealt = openly; with him. $4 | 


The r was no FS Ggned than Charles e badete poſſcſion « of; the 
- towns which were to be reftored to him ; but the plenipotentaries not being authorized. 
to comply with his demand, adviſed him to make his army advance to the frontiers, and 
to ſend ſome confidential ſervant to the king, to exact from him an oath to obſerve the 
_ treaty, and to procure the neceſſary orders for the evacuation of the places in queſtion ;* 
but, the lord of Quingei, who was intruſted with this commiſſion, was unable to obtain 
any ſatisfactory anſwer from Lewis, who continued to put him off from day to day. 
The duke of Guienne was, by this time, at the point of death, and the natural goodneſs 
of his diſpoſition led him, in his laſt: moments, to diſmiſs all ſentiments of hatred from 
: his mind, and to aſk. from his brother the ſame forgiveneſs of injuries which he ſo wil- 
lingly extended to him: he appointed Lewis his ſole legatee, earneſtly beſeeching him to 
confirm a few legacies which he had bequeathed to ſome old ſervants of approved fidelity. 
_ His death ſpread conſternation and alarm throughout his palace; and moſt of thoſe who 
had hitherto perſevered in their attachment to the unfortunate prince, now courted the 
good graces of his tyrannical brother. Malicorne, his chief favourite, was the firſt to 
convey. the welcome tidings to Lewis, and to acquaint him with the laſt requeſts of his 
deceaſed maſter. Leſcun, however, perſiſted in his hatred of a monarch, whom he had 
no but too great reaſon to deteſt ; he had diſcovered the aſſaſſins of the prince, and 
thrown them into irons; when finding their infamy detected, they confeſſed their guilt, 
and openly accufed the king of having inſtigated them to the commiſſion. of the dreadful 
deed. Leſcun being compelled to quit Guienne, took the two criminals with him to 
Brittany, where he delivered them to the duke, with this ſolemn exhortation : In 
order to revenge the beſt of maſters, and moſt faithful of friends, I reſign into your 
hands theſe traitors, who have baſely taken away the life of their lawful prince, in 
6 the CUR: that 7” will make a SEL 1 5 15 of them. Think on ac you owe 
. | | * bd. 


* 
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to the memory of a prince who ſo richly deſerved your friendſhip: his foul now de- 
„ mands from God an exemplary vengeance on theſe his aſſaſſins; may he ſee, from the 
“ manſions of the dead, in what manner I fulfil my engagements !” ' They ſhall have 
<« the reward they merit,” replied the duke; © and would that thoſe who urged them 
to the commiſſion of the crime were e equally in my power ; they 2778530 not eaſily. | 


66 eſcape. | 


Lewis FAR I that by his brother” s death he was releaſed from the neceſſity of fal6l- 
ling the engagements which his plenipotentiaries had contracted with the duke of Bur- 
gundy, now openly declared to the lord of Quingei, that he ſhould not confirm a tteaty, 
in the concluſion of which the duke had diſplayed a want of candour, and betrayed the 


moſt pernicious deſigns o. Charles, enraged at the idea of having thus ſuffered himſelf t- 


be deceived by the ſhallow arts of his rival, gave a full ſcope to his reſentment, and pub- . 
liſhed a violent manifeſto, in zwhich he recapitulated the particulars of the plot, which, at. 
the king's inſtigation, had been formed againſt his life, by his natural brother, Baldwin, 
John de Chaſſa, and John d'Arſon ; he added, that Lewis, perſiſting in his infamous 
deſigns of deſtroying all the princes of the blood- royal of France, had juſt cauſed his 
brother to be put to death, by poi ſon, witchcraft, and diabolical invocations, as was proved 
the confeſſion of the two. culprits whom he had ſeduced. For theſe two attempts, 
purſued the duke, one againſt the firſt peer of the realm, the other againſt the firſt prince 
of the blood, he deſerves to be pronounced guilty of homicide; of high-treaſon againſt 
the crown, the princes of the blood, and the public welfare ; a traitor, a parricide, and 
an idolator; each of theſe aſſertions he ſupported by quotations from the ſcriptures, from : 
the Decretals, and. from the fathers of the church; and he concluded by ne: all 
chriſtian princes-to-unite their arms againſt this common acid FE | 


This manifeſto, however, which was diſtributed in every town in the kingdom, 
produced but little effect. Lewis, intent on the reduction of Guienne, did not 
deign to anſwer it; and he even ſuffered the long ſpace of eighteen months to 
elapſe, before he adopted any meaſures for clearing himſelf from the heavy accuſa- 
tions which had been preferred againſt him. At the expiration of that period, he 
appointed commiſſioners to try the two criminals, who were ſtill confined in the Breton 
priſons ; but while they were engaged in the inveſtigation of this infamous tranſaction, 
the abbot of Saint John d'Angeli was found dead in his cell, with evident marks of vio- 
lence about his perſon ; what became of the other culprit, Henry de la Roche, is not. 
known; nor have any of the proceedings of the commiſſioners, nor the other examina- 
tions of the criminals, been preſerved. It was commonly believed, however, that the 
king had not ſcrupled to conceal the firſt crime, by the perpetration of a ſecond, and 

every part of his condudt, no leſs than his character, tended to confirm this Webel, 3 


en Manuſor, as l. o . 
was 
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Was juſtly ewes, that he had made no attempt to juſtify himſelf till after he had ef- 
fected a reconciliation with the duke of Brittany, and had drawn the lord of Leſcun 
into his ſervice; and that the criminals had diſappeared at ſuch a critical period, it was 
impoſſible to ſuppoſe they had died a natural death. It was likewiſe remarked, that 
Lewis d Amboiſe, one of the commiſſioners, was, ſoon after, promoted to the biſhopric 
of Albi ; and that Peter de Sacierges, who had officiated as ſecretary to the commiſſion, 
was made a maſter of requeſts. It muſt be confeſſed that all theſe circumſtances amount 
only to a preſumptive evidence, but then the preſumption is ſo ſtrong, that, combined 
with the kuown diſpoſition of Lewis, and other conſiderations which naturally pre- 
ſent themſelves to the mind, it appears to us irreſiſtible. Brantome relates a tory, 
which, were it better authenticated, would ſettle the matter beyond all poſſibility of 
diſpute: he pretends, that the ſecret of this murder was diſcovered. by means of a fool 
who had lived with the duke of Guienne, and on his death had been taken into the 
king's ſer vice. This good king,” ſays the jsvial hiſtorian, * being one day at Cleti 
4, xepeating his prayers and oriſons at the ſhrine of the Virgin, whom he called his good 
4. patroneſs, and none being preſent at the time except this fool, who was at a little diſ- 
4:tance from the king, and whom his majeſty believed: to be ſo ſtupid, ſo vain, and fo, 
& foohſh, that he could pay no attention to any thing that was ſaid, he proceeded. thus 
to pray aloud—Ah} my good lady, my, little miſtreſs, my great friend, in whom, L 
_ 4have always placed my truſt, I beſeech you to pray to God for me, and to become my. 
< advocate with him, to intreat him to pardon me my brother's death, whom I cauſed. 
& to be poiſoned by that hots abbot of Saint John: to you, my good patroneſs and miſ- 
t treſs, E confeſs my crime. It is needleſs to comment on the improbability of this 
ſtory, which Brantome dads to have received from an old canon of eighty, who 
had, himſelf, heard it from another perſon; but if it does not tend to the confixmation 
of the king's guilt, it certainly does not diminiſh its probability. | 


After his brother's death, Eewis entered: Guienne, which he reduced without: the 
ſmalleſt oppoſition”; the inhabitants of the different towns only. ſtipulating for the pre- 
ſer vation of their privileges. Theſe. the king chearfully confirmed, it being a maxim with 
him to favour the growth of the municipal government, which he juſtly. conſidered. AS 
the firſt cauſe of the humiliation of the ariſtocracy. He even granted: permiſſion. to the 
inhabitants of Rochelle to carry on a free trade with the Engliſh and the other enemies 
oß the ſtate, a privilege which might tend to the introduction of a neutral power, and the 
eſtabliſhment of an independent republic in the keart of the monarchy, He again made 
he city of Bourdeaux the ſeat ot the parliament, which, on the ceſſion of Gujenne: to his 
brother, had been transferred to Poitiers; and finding his preſence. neceſſary in another 
quarter, he even concluded an accommodation with the count of Mmagnac, and con- 


# 


ſented 
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| ſented to leave him in poſſeſſion of that part of his territories to which he had been lately 
reſtored by the duke of Guienne. He then appointed the lord of Beaujeu, governor of 
the province, and marched towards Brittany with an army of fifty thouſand men. | 


The duke of Brittany, though he had ſpared no pains to put his dominions in a pro- 
me its of defence, till wan himſelf unable to cope With an Wy ſo egy as 
eeſolved to propoſe a ſhort truce to the French monarch, during which, he obſerved, 
effectual means for a final accommodation, might be adopted. The king, conſcious of 
his ſuperiority in the arts of negociation, accepted the propoſal ; not perceiving, that 
by that means he would loſe the favourable moment for action, and that his enemy 
was only ſeeking to gain time in order to facilitate the reception 6 thoſe ENRON which 


he expected from his allies. 


The duke of Burgundy, meanwhile, had ſpread devaſtation thoughont the fertile pro- 

vince of Picardy; with an army of eighty-thouſand men he had paſſed the Somme, aud 
inveſted the town of Nefle “, whoſe inhabitants maſſacred the herald which he had 
ſent to ſummon them to ſurrender. In revenge for this barbarous act, Charles, after 
he had reduced the place, inhumanly ordered the garrifon and citizens to be maſſacred, - 
without diſtinction of age or ſex ; ſome few, who had eſcaped the rage of the ſoldiery, 
had their right hands cut off, and were ſent, 1 in that . to the Sing; ; after * 


the town was reduced to aſhes. 


T he garriſons of Roye and Montdidier, terrified by the fate of their fellow foldiers, 
reſigned thoſe towns to the victor, whoſe next attempts were directed againſt Beauvais. 
| That place, though deſtitute of troops, reſiſted his efforts; and neither the demolition 

of the ſuburbs, nor the formidable force of the enemy, could induce the brave citizens 
to ſurrender. Even the women here performed prodigies of valour ; they lined the 
walls i in thoſe parts which were moſt open to attack, and expoſed themſel ves to every 
kind of danger. One of theſe heroines forced a ſtandard from the enemy, and bore it 
off in triumph to the town. This vigorous and unexpected defence gave time for the 
arrival of troops, which was facilitated by the negle& of Charles completely to inveſt the - 
place. The duke was now foiled in every - attack; a ſtrong body of forces, detached by 
the king, under the” conduct of Dammartin, haraffed his troops, and intercepted his 
convoys; and, after a general aſſault, in which he was repulſed with the toſs of one 
hundred and twenty killed, and one thoufand wounded 7e, he raiſed the fiege, entered 
the country of Caux, ſeized the towns of Eu, and Saint Vallery, delivered Longueville = 
to the flames, and e his eee as far as the * of N before which 
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city. he remained four days, in order to fulfil his engagement with the duke of Brittany, 
ho had e ſpot for the junction of the two. Armies. | 


: While the duke was thus employed in ee de vaſtations in Normandy, the 
garriſons of Amiens and Saint Quentin had penetrated into the heart of his dominions, 
and laid waſte the country with fire and ſword. The war, too, raged with equal vio- 


lence in Champagne and Burgundy : the count of Rouſſi, eldeſt ſon to the conſtable, 


who commanded the duke's army at the ſame time that his father was placed at the head 
of the French troops, carried deſolation into the environs of Tonnerre, Joigny, Troyes, 
and Langres, burning all the towns and villages which fell into his hands. The duchy 
of Burgundy was expoſed to ſimilar depredations from the dauphin of Auvergne, who 
commanded for the king in that quarter; and ſuch were the acts of violence committed 
on either fide, that an ancient chronicler obſerves, the French and Burgundians, mad 
with rage, were leſs eager to make conqueſts, than intent on mutual deſtruQon*?. - 
The duke of Burgundy, urged by the ſolicitations of his ſubjects, the ravage of his pro- 
vinces, the dearth of proviſions which prevailed in his army, and his defire of inflicting 
. Yengeance on the conſtable for ſacking his towns, at length found himſelf compelled to 
leave Normandy, and return to the banks of the Somme, where he reviewed his army, : 
which had ſuffered ſo much in this Truitleſs ee as to be 1 8 75 nee, to any 


 enterprize of i importance. 


Lewis, in reward of the valour nd fidelity diſplayed by the citizens of Beauvais, to 5 
whom he chiefly aſcribed the ſucceſs of this campaign, granted them privileges N if 


ö not ſuperior, to thoſe which were enjoyed by the nobility"! : he allowed them to hold 


fiefs, and rere-fiefs, exempt from the uſual contributions, 3 from all the ſervices at- 
tached to that ſpecies of poſſeſſion ; he accorded them a general exeinption from all im- 
poſts whatever, except ſuch as they might levy themſelves for the ſupport and repair of 


| their fortifications; and he allowed them a total freedom of choice in the election of their 


municipal officers. The women, who had fignalized their courage and fidelity, i in, at leaſt, 
an equal degree with the men, were not forgotten; it was ordained, that, at an annual 
"feſtival to be celebrated at Beauvais, in honour of Saint Angadreſme, whoſe relics had 
been expoſed on the walls during the fiege, the women ſhould. take precedeney of _ 
the men, both in the proceſſion and at church; that, as well during this ceremony, as 
at any other time they choſe, they might wear filks, furs, and belts of gold; orna- 
ments which had hitherto been confined by the laws to people of diſtinction, and 
Which the citizen's wives had been long anxious to acquire the privilege of wearing; 
and, 2 HEE wis - to Jags: F . the young 9 who had taken the ſtan- 
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dard from the enemy, and to Colin Pilon, whom ſhe had juſt W A «el mw 
tion fram taxes hs the kingdom. 


The truce between the king and the duke of Brittany having expired, Lewis entered 
the dominions of Francis, and reduced Chantoce, Machecou, and Ancenis**, He they 
advanced as far as Pouance, and offered battle to the duke, who was alike unwilling to . 
riſk an action, and to conclude a peace. Being compelled, however, by his ſubjects to 
ſue for an accommodation, he appointed Souplainyille and Deſeſſarts, two friends of the 
lord of Leſcun, who ftill governed the councils of Brittany, to treat with the kin 
Lewis, who was anxious to attach Leſcyn to his intereſt, from the conviction that , 4 : 
then ſhould have nothing to apprehend from the fide of Brittany, gave the deputies A 
carte-blanche for themſelves and their friends. Leſcun aſked and obtained the govern- 
ment of one half of the duchy of Guienne; the county of Comminges; the ordgr gf 
Saint Michael; a penſion of fix thouſand livres, and a gratification of twenty-four 
Thouſand crowns Souplainville procured for himſelf a preſent of fix thouſand. ke hab „ 
and a peuſion of twelve hundred livres; with the offices of mayor of Bayonne, ba bailiff ; 
of Montargis, and ſome other places of authority in Guienne. Deſeſſarts was Mie as” 
bailiff of Meaux, maſter of the rivers and foreſts 1 in Champagne and Brie, with an an- 
nual penſion of twelve hundred livres, and an immediate gratification of ſour thouſand : 
crowns. The duke of Brittany, himſelf, ghtained a penſion either of fixty gr cighty 
thouſand livres, for authors differ as to the ſum; and, on.theſe conditions he concluded 
A truce for a year, and conſented to leave the towns which Lewis had reduced in the 
poſſeſſion of that monarch, till ſueh time as a final treaty of peace ſhould. be f goed. | 
| The only ſtipulation which he made in fayour of his ally, the duke of Bur h Was, 
that he ſhould be allowed to accede to this truce if he choſe it; and of this privilege 
Charles was induced, by the Rate of his army, and by ſome other Lanier ue Ls far 
to avail himſelf, as to conſent to a ceſſatiqn of arms for a few months. 


About this period Philip de Commines, the hiſtorian, quitted. the court of Burgundy 
and entered. the ſervice of Lewis a, as he has naglected to explain, in his Memoirs, the 
reaſons for this deſertion of a maſter who had loaded him;with honoprs and re warde, and. 


to whoſe, family he yas indebted for zhe diſtinRiga which: he e Bis aa is. | 7 
Juſtly expoſed to the charge of ingratitude. | 7 


A..D-.2473:] The ſucceſy.of the king's ms che laſt campaign, had by, no 
means reſtored tranquillity to France. The count png opiate | 
mer diſgrace, obſerving that the .king Mas engaged in Brittany, that. the duke of Bur- 
. Auffered.to FAYAge. ene nen the king Pf Arroges Wai, 


2 
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paring to attack the county of Rouſſillon, thought the moment favourable ſor obtaining 
poſſeſſion of Lectoure, which was then regarded as the key to Guienne and Gaſcony. 
For this purpoſe he corrupted ſoine of the officers of the garriſon, by whoſe means he 
ſecured the place and its governor, the lord of 3 whom. 3 had appointed his 
. in Guienne. 


At the ſame time, the king of Arragon made an irruption into Rouſſillon, and'exhiorted 
is old ſubjects to ſhake off the French yoke, and return to their lawful ſovereign. The 
eitizens of Perpignan, moved by his exhortations, flew to arms, and compelled du Lau, 
the governor of the province, to ſhut himſelf up in the citadel. The example of the 
capital was followed by ſeveral other towns; Elne, Argiles, and Canet expelled their 
garriſons, and'Salies, Collioure, and the citadel of SOPs © were ſoon the only bes 
that remained i in poſſeſſion of. the French. : 


The uneaſineſs which Lewis experienced on the receipt of this news, was firther en- 
creaſed by intelligence, that the duke of Alengon, a prince of the blood, and father-in-- 
law to the count of Armagnac, had entered into a negociation with the duke of Bur- 
gundy, for ſurrendering to that prince all the towns and fortreſſes he poſſeſſed in Nor- 
mandy and Maine; a meaſure which,.had it taken effect, muſt have been attended with 
the moſt ſerious conſequences. In this delicate conjuncture, Lewis was at a loſs how to 
act; his firſt dare, however, was to perſuade the duke of Burgundy to prolong the truce 
lor a year, which” he effected, with ſome difficulty, through the mediation of the duke 
of Brittany, whoſe good offices he had ſecured by the voluntary reſtitution of the town 
of N and by 25 payment of one : quarter of his yearly penſion. uk 


Another FROWEE which Lewis had to encounter, was Nicholas ü Anjou, duke of Lor- 
raine, and titular duke of Calabria, who had been afflanced to the princeſs Anne, daugh- 
ter to the king, but; whothaving conceived a diſguſt at the conduct of Lewis, i in offer 
ing the hand of his deſtined bride to the duke of Guienne, had retired into Flanders; 
where Charles had ſought: to attach Him to his intereft by making. him'a tender of his: 

daughter, the ſole heireſs to all his dominions.. The king, however, was freed from all- 
apprehienfions from that quarter, by the 3 of Nicholas, wha 17 15 ee pe hi not: 


without * of having been poiſoned...” 


" Tanieiathly after the prolongation of the trace, the king ſecured the erden of the duke ; 
of Alengon, whom he delivered into the hands of the parliament of Paris. But the count 
of Armagnac was a more formidable enemy, ſince he had thrown a ſtrong garriſon into the 
caſtle of Lectoure, and made every preparation for an obſtinate defence. Lewis; not daring 
to leave his frontiers ex poſed to the attacks of the duke of Burgundy, employed the militia 
of the ſouthern provincesto redute the count; but aſter that nobleman had ſuſtaineda ſiege. 
of two RL the feaſon being far. 8 and the 225255 of Arragon e 

the 


— 
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the opportunity to complete the reduction of Rouflillon, the king ſent orders to his ; 
generals to open a negociation with him. The terms required by, the count, were - 
theſe : he demanded a ſafe conduct that he might appear at court, and juſtify himſelf to 


the king, with regard to the crimes of which he was accuſed ; ſuch an eſtabliſhment. for 
the counteſs, his wife, as would enable her to live in a manner ſuitable to her rank and 
birth; a general amneſty for all his followers and partizans ; and a confirmation of the 
privileges of the citizens and other inhabitants of LeCtoure. Theſe conditions were 
immediately accepted by cardinal Jouffroi, biſhop of Albi, who commanded the expe- 


dition, and, in order to give the greater ſolemnity to the agreement, that prelate is ſaid 


to have broken a conſecrated wafer, one half of which he gave to the count, and the 


ether he ſwallowed himſelf. Every thing- being thus arranged, they were proceeding 


to fulfil the articles of the capitulation, when the king's troops, profiting. by the ſecu- 
rity of the garriſon, entered the town, and forced their way to.the count's houſe, where 
one Gorgias maſſacred him with his poniard. For this abominable act of treachery, 
which Lewis himſelf had doubtleſs commanded, that execrable tyrant. rewarded the 
aſſaſſin with a ſilver cup filled with money, and a commiſſion in his own guards. The 
counteſs of Armagnac, and her female attendants, were ſtripped by a brutal ſoldiery; the 


houſes of the citizens were pillaged; their wives and daughters raviſhed; and the old 


men and children inhumanly maſſacred; after which the town was reduced to aſhes. 
That nothing might be wanting to complete the horror of the ſcene, the counteſs, who 


was pregnant, was dragged to the caſtle of Buzet, where the ſavages compelled her 


to ſwallow a noxious draught, calculated to deſtroy the infant in her womb; and which, 


in the ſhort ſpace of two days, put a period to her own exiſtence. Several of the counts 


e were afterwards EF to the THIS VVV 


— 


After the Jath 0 the: count of n 1 pre a froitleſs attempt 1 to recover : 
the county of Rouſſillon; foiled by the talents and courage of the old king of Arragon, he 


was compelled to accept a truce for two months; and, after throwing ſupplies into the 


| Ces of Perpignan, and the towns of Salies and Callioure, the army ret urned to F rance. 


The duke of Burgundy. had been 1 to conſent to tl 


of his unnatural conduct, Hor boon diſinherited 5 his father. 


— 


a e ee ee Brabant. 


e prolongation, of tba b rrace: 8 
with France, by an opportunity which preſented itſelf at that time for extending his 
dominions on the fide of the Rhine **. From Sigiſmond, the prodigal and voluptuous 
duke of Auſtria, he acquired, for the ſum of eighty thouſand German florins, the coun- 
ty of Ferrette or Pfirt, and the Landgraviate of Alſace, ſubject to redemption by that 
prince or his heirs; and, by the will of Arneu, duke of Gueldres, he ſucceeded to that 
duchy, and to the county of Zutphen, to the prejudice of Adolphus, Rds: on account 2 50 
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Lewis profited by this interval of repoſe to marry his two daughters; Anne, the eld-- 
eſt, who had been affanced to the duke of Lorraine, he gave to Peter of Bourbon, lord. 
of Beavjen, and preſumptive heir to the duke of Bourbon. The youngeſt, Mary, who 
Was greatly inferior to her ſiſter, both in perſonal and mental endowments, married the 
duke of Orleans, the firſt prince of the blood, to whom ſhe had been promiſed in her 
infancy. Each of the princeſſes had one hundred: thouſand erowns 8 them for: 


their RY” portion. 


Dermg A fruitleſs naportation for © — that was opened between Lewis and the- 
duke of Burgundy, the conſtable perceiving the impoſſibility: of a perfect reconciliation- 
between ſuch inveterate rivals, refolved' to make ſome attempt towards the eſtabliſh-- 
ment of that independence to which he had fo long aſpired. With this view he had: 
che audacity to expel the king's-troops- from the town of Saint Quentin, of which he 
Was governor, to introduce a garriſon of his own, and to exact. an oath. of allegiance - 
from the inhabitants. Lewis, enraged at the rebellious conduct of this powerful ſubject, 
immediately ſuppreſſed his penſions, and ſeized on all the eſtates which he poſſeſſed in 

France; but; on cool reflection, theſe proceedings appeated to him-imprudent, fince they 
might force the conſtable to claim the protection of the duke of Burgundy; he, there- 
fore, determined: to temporize, and expreſſed a willingneſt to liſten tothe conſtable's 

juſtifcation. Saint Paul then informed him, by letter, that having. detected a corre-- 
fporidence between the duke of Burgundy and the garriſon of Saint Quentin, the . 
mode that oecurred to him of preferving the place from the attempts of the enemy, was 
to take pofſeffion of it himfelf, and garrifon it with troops and officers on whoſe fidelity 
he could rely. Lewis, pretending to be a dupe to this artifice, endeavoured to draw the 

_ conſtable to court, by ſending him word that he wiſhed to conſult him on matters of the 
higheft importance. But Saint Paul was too well acquainted with the king's · di ſpoſi- 

tion to fall. into the ſnare; he declined the interview, and entered into a private 
negociation with the dukes of Burgundy and Brittany, and Wien ſome of the. diſoontented 


nobility of France. 


A. D. 1474. At the nner ur this ee; We John Hardy had formed/a plan 
For Poiſoning the king, at the inſtigatien, it is- ſaid, of Ithier, a rich merchant, who 
nad formerly been in che fervice of the duke of Guienne, bat, ſinee the death of that 
prince, had retired into Flanders. Two of the king's domeſties, to whom Hardy bad 
applied for-affiſtance in the proſecution of his ſcheme, revealed it to Lewis, and the cri- 
minal Was accordingly tried by the municipal officers of Paris, who ſentenced him to be 

quartered alive. Soon after this event, the truce between the re ram the-duke a 


Sn was prolonged to the firft of Mays 1478. 


5 prolongation of this truce alarmed the king of Arragon, with whom Lewis had* 
lately concluded. a fraudulent. treaty, hien 92 reſolved to break on the firſt favourable 


opportunity 


/ 
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opportunity that ſhould occur. In order to ſound his intentions, the Arragonian mo- 
narch ſent ambaſſadors to France, to complain of the conduct of the French governors, 
who were guilcy of continual infractions of the treaty; and, if they ſhould find it im- 
poſſible to obtain redreſs, they were then to aſſert the claims of Arragon to Rouſſillon . 
and Cerdagna. Lewis refuſed an audience to theſe ambaſſadors, and referred them to a 
council whom he had appointed to receive their complaints: The council, in compli- 
ance with the inſtructions: they had:received, put them off from time to time, on the 
moſt frivolous pretexts, and, in ſhort, convinced them, by their conduct, that the chief p 
object of their embaſſy muſt remain 'unaccompliſhed. Finding this to be the caſe, they 
proceeded to-enforce the pretenſions of their maſter to the diſputed territories. The 
eounties of Rouſſillon and Cerdagna had always—they obſerved formed a part of the 
Feingdom of Arragon, till the treaty of 1402, when they had been firſt ceded to the king 
of France, on condition that he ſhould pay the Arragonian monarch the ſum of three 
hundred thouſand crowns; and ſupply him with fix hundred lances; and a ſuitable train 
of artillery, till ſuch time as he ſhould have completed the reduction of Catalonia; that 
the king of France, however, had not only neglected to fulfil this laſt part of the agree-- 
ment, but had even fomented'the revolt of the. Catalonians, and-openly ſent ſuccours to- 
A of Anjou, duke of en who had f himfelf at the head of the rebels. 


Theſe were facts that wood not admit of . bat Lewis was . to be 
fwayed by reaſon or. juſtice, in oppoſition to the ſuggeſtions of intereſt. The ambuſſa- 
dors there fore were diſmiſſed, but means were found to detain them on the road, till | 
fuch time as a French army had entered Rouſſillon, and reduced the town of Elne, the / 
governor-of which they. beheaded, They then took Figuieres, and proceeded to inveſt. : 
the rang town of eee f 15 


Freſh conferences were now opened betwoery the king and” the duke of W 
and their plenipotentiaries, having met at. Bouvines, unanimouſly agreed to conſider the 
conſtable as the chief obſtacle to the concluſion of a peace; it was he, they obſerved, who, - 

in order to gratify his own inſatiate ambition, had been thefirſt promoter of the war for the 
public good;-it was he who had firſt ſuggeſted the idea of a marriage between the duke of 
Guienne and the princeſs of Burgundy; and it was he who had engaged the king to break- 
the treaty of Peronne, by promiſing to put him in poſſeſſion of Amiens and Saint 
Quentin: ſince that time, they added, he had been ſtudious to foment the animoſity - 
which ſubſiſted between the king and the duke, by catamnious aſſertions, and by falſe re- 
ports; a perfidious friend, a dangerous ſpy; fertile in the invention of plots and ſtrata- 
gems, be would never, they averred, permit the reſtoration of peace and concord. His 
ruin was, therefore, reſolved on; and Lewis, who had not forgotten his audacity; in the | 
affair of Saint Quentin, chearfully confirmed the ' reſolution of the plenipotentiaries. | 4 
It was agreed that the king ſhould cede to the duke of Burgundy, Saint Quentin, Ham, ge 
and Bohain; and that the duke ſhould, in return, ſecure the conſtable, and deliver him» 
- | ; up - 


* 
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up to Lewis; but notwithſtanding every precaution that prudence could ſongett fort 
keeping ſecret the principal object of this negociation, the conſtable gained intelligence 
of what was in agitation. He immediately wrote to the king, obſerving, that the duke 
of Burgundy, enraged at his inability either to ſurprize or ſeduce him, was endeavouring 
to promote his ruin, but as it would be an eaſy matter for him to juſtify his conduct, 
he entreated the king not to force him to an involuntary acceptance of the duke's offers. 
Lewis, whoſe ſuſpicions were ever awake, imagined that the duke of Burgundy had, 
himſelf, informed the conſtable of the object of their negociation, in order to induce 
him to court his protection; and, under this impreſſion, he diſpatched a courier to his 
plenipotentiaries, ordering them to retract any offers they might have made; and, at | 
the ſame time, he accepted the-conſtable's propoſal for an interview, which accordingly 
took place, on a bridge, between La Fere and Noyen, where the ſame precautions were 
adopted that had been employed to ſo little purpoſe, at the fatal conference on the bridge 
of Montereau. Lewis liſtened with attention to the conſtable's juſtification' of his own 
| conduct, and pretending to be convinced by his arguments, he loaded that imperious 
EE Eon. vaſſal with careſſes, and permitted him to return. But the deep diflimulation of Lewis 
was not unmarked. by the penetrating eye of Saint-Paul, who now plainly perceived 
that his deſtruction was fully reſolved on. He had but one means of averting the im- 
pending danger; which was, by ſurrendering the towns in his poſſeſſion to the duke of 
Burgundy, but in that caſe he muſt have renounced his favourite project of independence, 
and have ſubmitted to the mercy and caprice of a maſter to whom he had given juſt 
eaufe for offence. The obſtinate ſtruggle which took place in his mind between fear 
and ambition, prevented him from adopting any deciſive reſolution. Three times did he 
mvite the Burgundian troops to take poſſeſſion of Saint ee Nen and as ans did tho = 
hut the gates againſt them. 5 | | 


"* The duke of Alengon was now as: to 6 by the parliament of pass, tc 
convicted of conſpiring againft the ſtate; of maintaining a criminal correſpondence with 
the enemies of the kingdom; of homicide; of confiſcating the current coin of the 

| 3 realm; and of an intent to deliver his towns to the duke of Burgundy; he was pro- 

E nmnovunced guilty of high treaſon, and condemned to die.—Alt his poſſeſſions were de- 

| c - clared to be forfeited to the crown®. His puniſhment, however, was changed into per- 
petual impriſonment, and the greater part of his eſtates were reſtored to his ſon, the 
— of N The duke died in in about two 3 wy his trial; 7 
An inſurrection of the . TA on account-of an iron for 5 
Tepair and ſupport of the fortifications of that city, though ſpeedily quelled, alarmed the 
| Jealous and ſuſpicious temper of 1 who conceived it to be the effect of ſome 828 
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ral plan for overturning his government. He thereſore eſtabliſned an armed inquiſition 
in Bourges, the members whereof had full power of life and death over all the inhabi- 
tants, of. whatever rank; and they were ſtrictly enjoined by Lewis, to be diligent in 
their ſearch,-and ſevere.in their puniſhments ;. the tyrant even deſignated {ome of the 
principal citizens, who, he defired, might be hanged at the doors of their own houſes. 
Fortunately, the commiſſioners: were more j uſt and mereiful than their ſovereign ; ſome 
few only of the- inſurgents were executed, though many of the-inhabitants were ba- 


niſhed, and ſtill more of them fined. The municipal officers were depoſed; and aa 


mayor and twelve aldermen choſen. in« their Read; 'E the. king we to himſelf the- 


right of e them. 


But the attention n of Lewis was ſoon ald 40 objects of a more alarming nature, to 
dangers of greater magnitude, which threatened no leſs than the ſubverſion of his 
throne, and the deſtruction of the monarchy- We have already obſerved, that imme- 
diately after the defeat of the Lancaſtrians by Edward the Fourth, that monarch had 
propoſed to aſſiſt the duke of Burgundy in conquering the kingdom of France, but that 
the duke had then been induced to reject the propoſal, through fear of offending the 


bo rench nobility, with. whom he had formed an alliance. This objection, however, be- 


ing now removed by the death of the duke of ; Guicnne; the project was revived. Ed- 
ward, ſtill ſtimulated by a ſpirit of revenge againſt Lewis, for the aſſiſtance which he had 
already afforded to the houſe of Lancaſterz and urged by his fears for the protection which 
he might ſtill afford to the friends of that family, determined to attack his dominions; 
and, though the conduct of the. duke of Burgundy, during. Edward's exile, had not been 
ſuch as could inſpire him with any ſentiments of eſteem for that prince, the political 
intereſts of their ſtates proved the means of maintaining a cloſe connection between 


them; and they agreed to unite: their arms in making a powerful. invaſion of France. 
A league was aecordingly formed, in which Edward ſtipulated to paſs the ſeas with an 


army exceeding ten thoufand men, and to make an incurſion into the territories of 


Lewis; Charles promiſed to join him with all his forces; the king of England was to 


lay claim to the erown of France, and to obtain, at leaſt, the provinces of Normandy 
and Guienne;; while: the: duke was to acquire Champagne, and to exonerate all his do- 
minions from the burthen of homage to the French monarch; and neither Party was to 


make 185885 without the conſent of the other]. 15 


The duke of Bii any aſs Joitied 2 the TROY and wasto-obinin the county of Poitou 5 : | 


aschis portion of the ſpoil ; he required to be ſupplied with a body of Engliſh: troops, - 
to the amount of three thouſand ; and promiſed to do more good to the cauſe of the con- 


federates in one month, by the ſecret correſpondence which he maintained i in France, 


* : 


20 Rymer's Foedera, tom. Ai. p. $04, 843. 
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than the combined forces of England and Bamands: could effect in fix; for which pur- 


poſe, however, he deemed it neceſſary to diſſemble with Lewis . The conſtable, too, 


was not idle on this occaſion; he ſecretly engaged to receive the Engliſh into Saint 
un, and into the other towns which he occupied on the Flyer Somme. 


If Charles had deen as earefal; in 'the regulation of his own Condat, as he was in di- 
recting the future operations of his allies; if he had employed the interval of tranquil- 
lity allowed him by the truce in forming alliances with the neighbouring princes, in 


diſciplining his troops, and in preparing magazines; if, intent on his principal object. 


he had rejected all ſchemes that were foreign from it; it is certain that France would 
have been expoſed to the moſt imminent danger, and that Lewis, in ſpite of his courage 
and activity, muſt, infallibly, have been ſubdued. Independent of the combined forces 
of England, Burgundy, and Brittany, he had to dread the efforts of the conſtable, whoſe 
office, birth, fortune, and abilities, gave him a great influence over the minds of the 
French nobility. The duke of Bourbon was diſcontented with the king, and was alſo 
the friend and ally of the houſe of Burgundy; Rene d' Anjou,'titular king of Sicily, aſ- 
<ribing all his loſſes and misfortunes to Lewis, had already conceived a deſign of making 
Charles his heir; the duke of Nemours was enraged at the humiliation he had lately ex- 
perienced, and at the aſſaſſination of his kinſman, the count of Armagnac; the ducheſs 
of Savoy, ſiſter to Lewis, allured by the hope of marrying her ſon te the heireſs of Bur- 
gundy, had embraced the party of Charles, and had prevailed on the duke of Milan to 
follow her example; the king of Naples, whoſe ſon was at the court of Burgundy, 
might be reckoned as another enemy; and the king of Arragon, and his ſon prince Fer- 
dinand, were actually at war with France, What forces could Lewis have oppoſed to 
enemies thus numerous and powerful? His attempts to defend one province muſt have 
left all the others open to attack; the moſt ſplendid victory could only have ſecured the 


preſervation of a town, while a ſingle defeat might have proved fatal to the monarchy. 


Charles, who was the foul of the confederacy, had it now in his power to decide on the 
fate of France; but, hurried away by the native impetuoſity of his mind, and by his in- 
- ordinate ambition, he had not eourage to reſiſt the deceitful allurements af fortune : with 
a view to extend his dominions on the {ide of Germany, and to forward the accompliſh- 
ment of his favourite project, ihe erection of his territories into a kingdom, he undor- 
took to reſtore the biſhop of Cologne, who had been depoſed by the people *", This en- 
gaged him an a war with the whole Germanic body; and the obſtinate defence made by 
the ſtrong town of Nuiz on the Rhine, in the ſiege of which his whole army was em- 
ployed, Uifabled him from fulfilling his treaty with Edward, e een 
all e x apins NN the e Eran. 3 
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Lewis, meanwhile, 6 an alliance with the Swiſs cantons, and promoted a recon- 
ciliation between them and Sigiſmond, duke of Auſtria, who was anxious to recover the 
county of Ferrette, and the Landgraviate of Alſace, which he had pledged. to the duke 
_ of Burgundy. All the Imperial towns on the Upper Rhine joined this confederacy, 
and, as they had an evident intereſt in preventing Charles from forming any eftabliſh- 
ments in their vicinity, they ſupplied Sigiſmond with the ſum that was requiſite for the 
_ redemption of his territories. - Charles refuſing to accept the money, the allies entered 
the county of Ferrette, and de it to the duke oſ Auſtria; the Swiſs then penetrated 
into Franche-Comté, defeated the provincial militia, took the towns of Blamont and 
Gramont by aſſault, and, after cutting in pieces a body of troops under the command of 


the count of Romont, a prince of the houſe of Savoy, returned to their mountains, : 
laden with booty. | 


A. D. 1475. ] Doin theſe ccanſ lion, the 156 of England had been STOP 
in making the moſt formidable preparations for his projected enterprize, and in forming 
farther alliances in order to enſure its ſucceſs. He concluded treaties with the emperor, 
and with Ferdinand, king of Sicily ; he alſo prolonged the truce with Scotland to the 
year 1515, and ſecured the friendſhip of the Scots, by concluding a contract of marriage 
between their prince and his then youngeſt.daughter, the princeſs Cecilia, both of them 

" infants. All the neceſſary preparations being, at length, completed, Edward ſailed from 
Sandwich about Midſummer, and landed ſafe at Calais with a powerful army, conſiſting 
of fifteen hundred men at arms, and fifteen thouſand archers, attended by all the prin- 
cipal nobility of England. His firſt ſtep was to diſpatch a herald to Lewis, to claim 
the crown of France, and todeliver him a defiance, in caſe of refuſal. Lewis, inſtead 
of ſuffering his-reſentment to dictate an anſwer to the proud challenge he had received, 

gave the herald who brought it the moſt cordial reception; he aſſured him that he en- 
tertained the higheſt reſpe& for his maſter, the king of England, who, he knew, had 
been urged to undertake the preſent expedition by the duke of Burgundy, and the 
conſtable; whoſe advice had been influenced by the moſt intereſted, motives, and who 
would not fail to abandon their ally, the moment their own private views ſhould be 
gratified· Lewis then made the herald a preſent of three hundred crowns; and promiſed 

him the farther ſum of one thouſand, if he would employ his good offices in effecting N 

an accommodation. The herald, who was a native of N ormandy, won by the conde- 


ſcenſion not leſs than the liberality of Lewis, readily promiſed to promote his views to 


the utmoſt of his power; and adviſed him to addreſs all his propoſals for peace to the 
lords Howard and Stanley, who had great influence over Edward, and who were averſe 
from his preſent conduct. The French monarch then committed the herald to the care 


of Philip de Commines, with a ſtrict charge to ſpare neither pains nor expence in - 


making him contentel] with his e 


The king now exerted. himſelf to the n in order to put his king in a proper 
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fate of defence, and no reſources were neglected which human foreſight or activity 
could ſupply. The army which he had ſent into Rouſſillon, was ſtill engaged in the 
fepge of Perpignan, which would probably have reſiſted every attempt to reduce it, but 
for the death of Henry, king of Caſtile, which called off the attention of the king of 
Arragon to another quarter The dreadful ſituation to which the town was, by this 
time, reduced, may be conceived from the circumſtance of a woman, who, having loſt 
one of her children by hunger, cut the body into pieces, and uſed it as the means of 
preſerving her own life, and that of her remaining child%. The inhabitants, unable 
. any longer to ſupport their complicated diſtreſſes, capitulated, and obtained the liberty, 
for ſuch as ſhould not chuſe to remain in the town, to retire into the territories of the 
king of Arragon. Lewis, enraged at the reſiſtance he had experienced, ordered the moſt 
opulent citizens of Perpignan, and all the principal nobility in the environs, to be maſ- 
facred; but Boufile, who had been appointed governor of the province, exerted, on this 
occaſion, the humanity of a Chriſtian, and the dignity of a man; he peremptorily re- 
fuſed to obey the orders of this vindictive and blood-thirſty tyrant ; and, by a - Fig 

remonſtrance, 5 the deſtined victims from . deftruQion. 0 


The Ying, » the reduction of Perpignan, being enabled to form a junction of his 
forces, ordered his whole army to advance to the frontiers of Picardy; where they 
ſpeedily reduced the towns of Tronquoi, Montdidier, Roie, Brai-upon-Somme, and Cor= 
bie. They then penetrated into the province of Artois, burnt a number of fortreſſes, 
and advanced to the very gates of Arras. The garriſon, of that town, having made an 

injudicious ſally, ſuſtained a total defeat, and James de Saint-Paul, brother to the con- 
ſtable, was taken ber, with ſeveral other officers of rank. 


Edward, in the mean time, bad raced into Picardy, FERRITE to be Joined by the 
forces of the duke of Burgundy, according to the promiſe of that prince; but the army 
- which Charles had led into Germany was, from the attacks of the enemy, and from the 
hardſhips of a winter campaign, rendered wholly unfit for farther ſervice. To pacify 
Edward, who was greatly diſguſted with his conduct, the duke repaired in perſon to the 
Engliſh camp, apologized for this breach of treaty, and aſſured him that the conſtable 
would ſurrender to him the ſtrong town of St. Quentin ; but when the Engliſh army ap- 
proached that place, Saint-Paul fired upon them from the ramparts, and, by an unexpected 
ally, put great numbers of them to death. The duke of Burgundy, who was ſtill with the 
Engliſh army, being neither able to account for this fingular conduct of the conſtable, 
nor to ſupport the ſevere reproaches of the Engliſh monarch, departed abruptly, and left 
Edward in a violent rage, beſtowing execrations on his treacherous 85 and 8 a 8 
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his diſguſt at an expedition from which he 1 was not likely . either houour ar 
emolument. - | 


During theſe tranſactions, a man arrived at Compiẽgne, . the Engliſh camp, hs 
aſked to ſpeak with the 'king; he proved to be a lacquey in the ſervice of the lord of 
Graſſai, and having been the firſt priſoner that was taken, he was diſmiſſed, according to 
a cuſtom which then prevailed, without a ranſom. On quitting the camp, he had met 
the lords Howard and-Stanley, who had given him ſome money, and told him to re- 
commend them to the good graces of the king, his maſter, in caſe he ſhould find an op- 
portunity of ſpeaking to him. Proud of his commiſſion, the man reſolved on fulfilling 
it without delay; and, immediately after his arrival at Compiegne, though the nigbt 
was far adyanced, he inſiſted on ſeeing Lewis ; but his requeſt was refuſed; and, being 
taken for a ſpy, he was thrown into priſon. Lewis, however, having paid him a viſit, 
ordered him to be releaſed, and determined to ſend him as a herald to Edward. The 
man, whoſe name was Merindot, having received his inſtructions, and being provided 
with the dreſs of a herald, which he was ordered not to put on till he ſhould approach 
the Engliſh camp, leſt, the object of his miſſion being diſcovered by the partizans of the 
duke of Burgundy, he ſhould be prevented from proceeding, ſet out on his journey. 
The preſent diſpoſition of Edward was highly favourable to the ſucceſs of his negocia- 
tion; and he acquitted himſelf fo well, that that monarch was induced to hold a council 
in his camp, near Peronne, on the thirteenth of Auguſt, in which the poverty of the 
army, the near approach of winter, and the treacherous neglect of his allies, were urged 
as ſtrong incitements to the negociation of a truce; and a commiſſion was, accordingly, 
gi ven to lord Howard and three others, for that purpoſe. The admiral of France, Saint- 
Pierre, and the biſhop of n were e * the * to confer with the Ka- ö 
liſh e 3 


5 1333 anxious to bring this Aer to 3 N ANA Doriole, . 
; ſucceeded to the high office of Chancellor, on the death of Juvenal des Urſins, to afix 
the great ſeal to fix blank ſheets of parchment, which he meant to employ for the pur- 
poſe of attaching Edward's chief miniſters and counſellors to his intereſt ®. He then 
ſent the chancellor, with Matthew Beauyarlet, and Michael Gaillard, to Paris, to pre- 
pare what money he wanted; and theſe commiſſioners obtained from the parliament all 
the different ſums which had been lodged in that court till ſuch time as the pretenſions 
of the various claimants could be eſtabliſned; but they were obliged to enter into a pri- 
vate obligation to reſtore them whenever they ſhould be called upon for that purpoſe. The 
preſidents of the parliament alſo borrowed, in their own names, of James Erlan, two 
_ thouſand crowns, which 1 8 delivered to 2 commiſſioners, who pledged Re | 
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for the repayment of the money before the firſt of October following. Theſe facts, 
with many others of a ſimilar nature which occur in the Hiſtory of. France, prove that 
the king never borrowed money in his own name; and that thoſe whom he appointed 
to borrow for him, were obliged to become ſecurity for the re- payment, ahd actually to 


pay the money, if the king 0, mee to ny * it himſelf. By this means the ſtate never 
contracted any debts. 


As Lewis 54 reſolved on peace, the plenipotentiaries experienced no obſtruction in 
the accompliſhment of their tafk ; and a truce, for ſeven years, was concluded. on the 
"nineteenth of Auguſt, on fuch terms as the Engliſh choſe to preſcribe, which certainly 
were not very honourable to Lewis. It was ſtipulated— That the king of France 
mould pay the ſum of ſeventy-five thouſand crowns to the king of England, within 
" fifteen days; that he ſhould, moreover, pay him fifty thouſand crowns a-year, during 
their joint lives; that the dauphin of France, when of age, ſhould marry the princeſs 
Elizabeth, one of Edward's daughters; and that Edward ſhould withdraw his army 
from France, as ſoon as he fhould have received the ſeventy-five thouſand crowns, In 
this truce fuch of the allies as choſe to accede to it were comprehended :. By one ar- 
ticle of the treaty, Lewis engaged to pay Edward fifty thouſand crowns, for the releaſe 
of Margaret of Anjou; in conſequence of which, that unfortunate princeſs was ſuffered 
to return to her native country, where ſhe paſſed the remainder of her days in tranquil- 
_ privacy, till the year 1482, when ſhe died. This act of generoſity would reflect ho- 
nour on Lewis, did not his ſubſequent conduct to the relations of Margaret, afford juſt 
11 5 for delieving that he was entirely ſwayed by motives of eden „ 

When every point had been thus amicably adjuſted, an interview took * between 
the two monarchs, on a bridge over the Somme, at Pequigni, near Amiens, in the center 
whereof a ſtrong barrier was erected, and where ſuch other precautions were adopted, as 
the treacherous ſpirit of the times feemed to juſtify. Edward and Lewis here ſwore, in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, to a ſtrict obſervance of the 1 after which, they paſſed 
Joie time in friendly and familiar e | 


; "Link was not only a anxious to acquire the friendſhip of Edward, but the abies 
of the Engliſh nation, and of the chief perſons in the Engliſh court. With this view 
be was profuſe in the diſtribution of preſents; he beſtowed annual penſions, to the 
amount of ſixteen thouſand crowns, on ſeveral of Edward's favourites; on lord Haſt- 
ings, one of two thouſand crowns; on the lords Howard, Stanley, and others, in pro- 

portion; and theſe noblemen were not afhamed thus to receive the wages of corruption 
| from a foreign potentate. Lord nd . refuſed for ſome 3 to give a re- 
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ceipt for his penſion, that no proof of his infamy might be preſerved in the public regiſters 
of France. As the two armies, after the concluſion of the truce, remained ſome days 
in the vicinity of each other, Lewis ſent the Engliſh troops a preſent of three hundred 
cart- loads of the beſt wine his country produced; he likewiſe admitted them freely into 
Amiens, the place of his reſidence, where he defrayed all their charges, ordering every 
innkeeper to ſupply them with whatever they ſhould require, without exacting any 
payment. In conſequence of this indulgence, they flocked thither in ſuch multitudes, 
that above nine thouſand of them were once in the town at the ſame time, when they 
might have eaſily ſecured the king's perſon; but Lewis concluding, from their diſſolute 
manner of living, that no danger was to be apprehended, was careful not to betray the 
ſmalleſt ſigns of ſuſpicion or miſtruſt ; and when Edward, informed of this diſorder, de- 
fired him to ſhut the gates againſt them, he replied, that he never would conſent to- 
exclude the Engliſh from any place where he reſided; but that Edward, if he pleaſed, 
might recal them, and fix his own officers at the gates. of N to prevent their: 


return . 


The extreme eagerneſs of Lewis to acquire the confidence and friendſhip of the Eng- 
liſh, had induced him to make ſome. imprudent advances, which afterwards cauſed him: 
no ſmall trouble to evade. During the conference on the bridge: of Pequigni, he told: 
Edward, that he ſhould be glad to be favoured with a viſit from-him.at Paris, where he- 
would introduce him to the beauties of that metropolis; and, ſhould any offences re- 
quiring pardon be the conſequence of ſuch introduction, he would aſſign him the cardinaÞ: 
de Bourbon for a confeſſor %%, who would net fail to give him abſolution. This hint: 
made a deeper impreſſion than Lewis intended. Eord Howard, who accompanied him 
on his return to Amiens, told him, in confidence, that if he were ſo diſpoſed, it would 
be very poſſible to perſuade Edward to take a journey with him to Paris, where they 
might indulge themſelves in mirth and recreation. Lewis, at firſt, pretended- not to- 
Hear the offer, but, on Howard's repeating it, he expreſſed his concern, that the war in 
which he was engaged with the duke of Burgundy, would not permit him to wait on 
his royal gueſt, and do him the honours he intended. Edward,” ſaid he, privately, to- 
Commines, is a very handſome, and a'very-amorous-prince : ſome lady at Paris may 
„ like him as well as he ſhall like her, and may invite him to-return thither in another: 
„ manner. I am very glad to have him; for a friend and brother, beyond the ſea; but 
I am not fond of his company; his predeceſſors took up their refidence ſomewhat too- 
long at Paris and in Normandy. It is _— TR 2 be between us. 


| 93 Philip de Commines, L iv. p. 289. | 
v4. This cardinal'was Charles of Bourbon, youngeſt brother to John the Second, duke of Sorta) When - only 
nine years of age he had been nominated to the archbiſhoprick of Lyons, in addition to which he afterwards ob 
tained the arcdbiſhoprick of Bourdeaux, the biſhoprick of Poitiers, beſides. ſeveral rich Ron His creſt Was a2 
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- Lewis, anxious to haſten the departure of the Engliſh, Paid, without delay, the ſti- 


pulated ſum, when the Engliſh monarch embarked at Calais, and arrived in England on 
the twenty-eightly of September. Thus ended an expedition which had given ſuch 
ſerious alarm to the king of France, and which had been attended with ſuch conſider- 
able expence, that the money he had received from Lewis, together with his pen- 
ſion, formed but a very inadequate compenſation to Edward, who could only boaſt of 
having humbled his adverſary. But that adverſary, regarding intereſt as the ſole teſt of 
Honour, not only bore his humiliation with patience, but conceived that he had obtained 
a very important advantage over Edward, by purchaſing his departure on ſuch eaſy 
terms. This, indeed, was a ſource of triumph to Lewis, though he was careful to con- 
deal his joy, and ſtrictly prohibited his courtiers from treating the Engliſh with that 


mockery and deriſion to which he thought they had fairly ſubjected themſelves. One 


evening, however, when he was off his guard, his exultations got the better of his pru- 
dence, and he indulged himſelf in raillery at the eaſy ſimplicity of Edward and his coun- 
cil; but, while he was talking, he perceived a man ſtanding in one corner of the room, 
who had overheard all his converſation. He proved to be a Gaſcon merchant, ſettled in 
England who had come to aſk the king's permiſſion to export a few pipes of wine, without 
paying the uſual duties. Lewis was immediately ſenſible of his indiſcretion, and he 


offered the Gaſcon ſuch advantages in his own country, as engaged him to remain in 


France. It is but juſt,” ſaid the king, that I ſhould pay the e of my talka- 
i tiveneſs. 


Edward, previous to his embarkation, had ſent to apprize the duke of ON of 
the truce which he had concluded with Lewis, and to inform him, that he was at liber- 


ty to accede to it if he choſe®?. But Charles told his envoys, that he had not invited 


the Engliſh into France to procure him a truce, but merely to furniſh them with the 


| means of repairing their former loſſes; that he had believed Edward to be worthy of 


the rank he enjoyed, but after his late conduct, he was at liberty to depart as ſoon | 
as he thought proper; and to convince him, purſued the duke, that I ſtand in no need 


of his affiftance, I engage to conclude neither peace nor truce with France, till three 
months after his return to England. He was not, however, faithful to his word, for, 
: yielding to the earneſt ſolicitations of Lewis, he was prevailed on to ſend plenipoten- 
tiaries to Soleure, a ſmall town in the duchy of Luxembourg, where a truce for nine 
years was ſigned between France and Burgundy, on the thirteenth of September. The 


conſtable was the firſt victim of the reconciliation between the two princes; Charles 
ſwore never to pardon him, and engaged, if he ſhould fall into his hands, to deliver him 
up to the king; in return for which Lewis engaged to cede to the duke the towns of Saint 
Quentin, Ham and Bohain, with all the treaſures which the conſtable had amaſſed, 
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Lewis farther promiſed to give no aſſiſtance, either directly or indirectly, to the young 
duke of Lorraine, whom he had incited to take up arms againſt Charles; he alſo en- 
gaged to aſſiſt Charles againſt the emperor, the eitizens of Cologne, and all their ad- 
herents. Edward, who was preparing to embark for England, when he heard of this 

negociation, ſent Thomas Montgomery to the king, to entreat him to make no conceſ- 
fion to his proud vaſſal, and to tell him, that if he ſtood in need of afiſtanee, he would 
himſelf return in the enſuing ſpring, with all his forces, and aid him to ſubdue the duke 
of NPY: This offer, however, Lewis deemed it prudent to re ect. : 


At the ſame time that the king ſigned a truce with the duke of Burgundy, he pra- 
loriged one which he had concluded, about ſix months before, with the king of Arragon, 8 
ſor a year; and, immediately aſter, he entered into an offenſive and defenſive league : 
with the king of Portugal, againſt prince Ferdinand and his father; by which he en- 
gaged to lead an army into the kingdom of Arragon, after Alphonſo ſhould have effected 
the expulſion of Ferdinand from the kingdom of Caſtile. 


Although the duke of Brittany had, as an ally, been 3 in the truce 

which Lewis had ſigned with the king of England and the duke of Burgundy, and al- 

though Edward had expreſsly declared to the king himſelf, that if any attack were made 

on the duke, he would aſſiſt him with all his forces, yet Lewis reſolved to profit by the 

preſent interval of tranquillity to make him aecede to ſuch terms as he ſhould chuſe to 5 

dictate. Francis, unable to oppoſe his efforts, appointed plenipotentiaries, who ſigned 

a treaty with Lewis at the abbey of Saint Victoire, near Senlis; by which the duke re- 
nounexd all alliance with the enemies of the ſtate, and engaged to aſſiſt the king with all 

his forces in defence of the kingdom, whenever . on for that purpoſe, but not to 

march 8 the limits of his duchy. | 

Lewis now profited by the abſence of the duke of Burgundy, who was engaged in an 

attempt to reduce the duchy of Lorraine, to execute his ſchemes of revenge againft the 

conſtable. Saint-Paul, apprized of his intentions, renounced all his vain projects of in- 
dependence, and only thought of ſaving his life. In this emergency he applied to 

Charles, to whom he offered to ſurrender all the places in his poſſeſſion, provided 

he would afford him protection. The duke, notwithſtanding his late engagements 

with the king, accepted his offer, granted him a ſafe conduct, and ſent a body 
of troops to take poſſeſſion of Saint Quentin. But he was anticipated by Lewis, 

who ſuddenly advanced, with twenty thouſand men, to the gates of that town, ſome of | | 

whoſe inhabitants he had previouſly engaged in his intereſt; and, at his approach, Saint- | 

Paul fled to Mons. Saint Quentin then opened its gates'to the king, who, with equal 

facility, acquired poſſeſſion of Ham, Bohain, and Beaurevoir. When Lewis had thus dif- 

poſſeſſed the conſtable of all his places, he called upon Charles to fulfil the conditions of 


the treaty of Soleure. Charles was then 9 in the 1 5 of N anei, and as he was at a 
ous 
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Joſs how to oY he wiſhed to defer his anſwer till he had duck that city, but Lewis 
inſiſted on an immediate reply, and ſent orders to the lord of Craon, to advance, with a 
ſtrong body of troops, to the confines of Lorraine. The duke of Bargundy, conſcious 
of his inability to complete the reduction of that province, if oppoſed by the king of 
France, ordered: Hugonet and Imbercourt to repair to Mons, and at the expiration of 
eight days to deliver up the conſtable to the king's envoys. He expected before that 
time to be maſter of Nanci, when he might ſend a counter-order to his miniſters ; but the 
place held out ſome days longer than he expected, and the counter-order. arrived three 
Hours too late. The conſtable was delivered into the hands of the admiral of France, 
and the lord of Saint Pierre, who had advanced to the frontiers to receive him: he was 
thence conveyed to Paris, and having been convicted of high-treaſon by the parlia- 
- ment, he ſuffered decapitation. Lewis ceded the towns of Saint Quentin, Ham, and 
Bohain to Charles, with all the treaſures and moveable effects of the conſtable, reſerving 
only for himſelf the eſtates which Saint-Paul poſſeſſed in France. On this occaſion 
Lewis obſerved, ** That he and #he duke of Burgundy had been engaged in a fox-chace ; that 
« Charles had carried off the fox's ſkin, which was valuable, but that the Halb, pee Was 


1 for nothing, had fallen to Bis fare. 


A. D. 1476. ] Charles had, by this time, added the country of ins to his for- 
mer dominions ; but though he poſſeſſed the courage and ambition of a conqueror, he 
0” neither the prudence nor the policy of a ſtateſman. Ever ardent in his enterprizes, 

and ſwayed by a reſiſtleſs impetuoſity of temper, he liſtened to the complaints of the _ 
count of Romont, whoſe territories the Swiſs had invaded, and inconſiderately engaged 
in a war with that virtuous and hardy people, who were formidable from the poſſeſſion 
of that courage which freedom inſpires, as well as from their ee from the agu 


rious vices of their continental neighbours. 


In vain did the Swiſs-endeavour to Jegreciticthe wrath of Charles; he was'deaf to 
every propoſal, however ſubmiſſive or advantageous, and entered, with his troops, a bleak 
and mountainous country, whichcouldonly recompenſe his hazard and toils with an un- 
profitable harveſt of barren laurels. After reducing ſome inconſiderable places, he laid 
_ Gege to Granſon, which was defended by a garriſon of five hundred Swiſs, who, after a 
ſpirited. refiſtance, ſurrendered at diſcretion. Charles immediately conſigned them to 
the provoſt of his army, who hanged four hundred on the neighbouring trees, and 
.drowned. the reſt in the lake of Neuchatel. Soon after the town had ſurrendered, the 
duke was informed that an army of Swiſs was advancing to. attack him; but he diſre- 
garded the intelligence, and purſued his march. As the chief ſtrength of his army con- 
 Gſted in cayalry, he muſt certainly. have cruſhed the enemy, could he have, drawn them 
_ into the even plain; bat he was no ſooner e ws were really n. 
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than he imprudently entered the Ales of the 8 where there was no room for 
his forces to act. He had not even taken the precaution of preparing his men for 
action; ſo that the van of his army was defeated, before the center and rear knew they 
were engaged; the conſequence of this imprudent ſtep was a general diſperſion of His 
troops, who fled with the utmoſt precipitation. His loſs in men was inconſiderable, but 
his military cheſt, his ſuperb plate, and his jewels, the moſt ſplendid in Europe, were the 
prey of the victors. So little were the Swiſs acquainted with objects of luxury, or the 
value of riches, that they tore up the moſt magnificent tents to convert them into cloaths 
for themſelves; miſtook the duke's plate for pewter, and fold a conſiderable part of it as 
ſuch; and one of them having found a large diamond encloſed in a caſe, thought it was 
piece of glaſs, and threw it on the ground, but he afterwards put it in his pocket, and 
ſold it to a prieſt for a florin; the prieſt, equally ignorant of its value, ſold it again for 
three livres; and it is now one of the moſt valuable jewels in the French crown, being 
eſtimated at eighteen hundred thouſand livres, about ſeventy-five thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling. Aſter this victory the Swiſs re-took Granſon by aſſault, when they took down 
the bodies of their countrymen: from the trees to which AY were PIE ane re- 
Pn them with an equal number of peer e e ; | 


Charles had- fo long "508 8 to the ſiniles of FR that he could ill brook 

the frowns of the fickle goddeſs. His late diſgrace had ſuch an effect on his mind, that | 
it · brought on a ſevere fit of ſickneſs; but determined on revenge, he ſpeedily raiſed a 
freſh army, and formed the ſiege of Morat, in the canton of. Friburgh, a ſmall town, 
but ftrongly fortified, and defended by a garriſon of eighteen hundred men®,, The duke 
Vas repulſed in three different aſſaults; and, after he had paſſed fifteen days before the 
place, he was informed that the Swiſs army, reinforced by the confederate cities of the 
Upper:Rhine, was advancing to give him battle. Highly pleaſed at the intelligence, he 
haſtened to reconnoitre the enemy, but his uſual precipitation prevented him from aſcer- 
taining their numbers, which amounted to thirty thouſand infantry, and four thouſand 
cavalry, whereas his own forces did not exceed twenty-five thouſand effective men. He 
was adviſed by his officers, to raiſe the ſiege of Morat, and fix his camp in an open 
plain, where his cavalry, having full ſcope for exertion, would give him a great advantage 
over the enemy; but his blind rage led him to reject this prudent council, and leaving 
two hundred lances to guard his lines, he advanced to meet the Swiſs, who were com- 
manded by Rene, the CORO duke of ee wane territories the duke of tee 


dy had n 8 | 


On the approach of Charles, René poſted his SR behind a thick hedge, imper- 
vious by The e 30 e n ſent his free 2 E by a body of my 
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to iflodge tt them ; but this maneuvre, failing of effect, cauſed the loſs of the battle; for 
attempting to withdraw his archers, who were ſeverely handled by the enemy, protected, 
themſelves, by the hedge, he threw his whole army into diſorder, and the Swiſs, profit- 
ing by the occaſion, ruſhed forward and compleated their confuſion. From ſixteen to 
eighteen thouſand of the Burgundians were left dead on the field ; and amongſt them 
were the count of Marle, one of the ſons of the late conſtable de Saint Paul; James du 
Mas; Grinberghe, Roſembois, Mailli and Bournonville, all brave and N 
officers. 


Charles was now afraid that Lewis, his inveterate and moſt dangerous enemy, would 
avail himſelf of the preſent conjuncture to break the truce and attack his dominions; he 
therefore ſent the lord of Conta to ſound his intentions, and to inſpire him, if poſſihle, 
with ſentiments of juſtice and generoſity ?. Lewis promiſed to obſerve the truce, from 
a conviction, that he could not more effectually atchieve the deſtruction of the duke, 
than by abandoning him to his own unbridled paſſions, and by leaving him to purſue: 
the war againſt the Swiſs, which he {till perſeyered in with incredible 6bſtinacy ; but he 
attacked him in a manner leſs honourable, and more inſidious, by endeavouring to 
corrupt his beſt officers. The count of Campobaſſo, a native of Naples, and exiled 
from his country as a partizan of the houſe of Anjou held the principal place in the 
favour of Charles; and Lewis, being informed that this man had fome cauſe for com- 
_ plaint againſt the duke, endeavoured to ſeduee him from his fervice. Campobaſld offer- 
ed more than was required of him; he premiſed-ro deliver up his maſter to the king, 
alive or dead. Lewis, either from abhorrence of a treachery which diffolved all ties 
between a prince and his ſervant, er from a belief that the plan had been concerted with. 
the duke himſelf, revealed the defign to Charles. But the character of Eewis- induced 
the duke to deſpiſe the intelligence: If it were true, the king would never impart 
to me fo important a ſecret,” was the reply of Charles; whoeven redoubled mn 
of confidence and attachment to the ee e Neapolitan. 


The duke of Purgandy, overwheland with ſhame and eee 70 his melan- 
choly hours at La Riviere; abandoning himfelf to deſpair, he ſuffered his beard and 
nails to grow, refuſed to change his dreſs, and ſecluded himſelf from the fight of his 
moſt confidential miniſters. His extreme anxtety occaſioned an affection of the heart, 
_ which prevented the free circulation of the blood, and reſiſted the efforts of medical 
ſkill. The duke of Lorraine, ſecretly aſſiſted by Lewis, took this opportunity to reco- 
ver his native dominions ; and the rapid progreſs of his arms, with the reduction of 
| Nanci, rouzed Charles from his lethargy, and made him haſten to the relief ef that pro- 
vince. He determined to inveſt the capital; but, as the winter was far advanced, his 
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moſt experienced officers adviſed him to ſtation his troops in ſome of the neighbouring 
towns, and to wait patiently till the garriſon of Nanci ſhould have conſumed all their 
proviſions, when they would he obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. But thefe tardy mea- 
ſures by no means accorded with the eager impatience of Charles, who liſtened only to 
the dictates of indignation; ſo that, notwithſtanding the inclemency of the ſeaſon, and 
the general diſcontent of his troops, he gave orders to open the trenches. He then ſhut 
himſelf up in his tent, and left Campobaſſo to direct the operations of the ſiege. This 
Italian traitor, who, it was believed, had once ſuffered from the ungovernable rage of 
Charles the indignity of a blow, determined, at all events, to betray the duke; having 
failed in his application to Lewis. he now offered his ſervices to the duke of Lorraine, 
to whom he promiſed to give ſufficient time to collect his troops, and even to deliver, 
for a ſtipulated reward, his maſter to him, alive or dead. | 


The money which Rene had 8 from Lewis had enabled him to raiſe an army of 
eight thouſand Swiſs, which was joined by conſiderable reinforcements from the con- 
federate cities of Germany, and by ſeveral detachments of French troops, who, by the 
orders of Lewis, demanded to ſerve as yolunteers, ſo that he ſoon found himſelf at the 
head of eighteen or nineteen thouſand men. The Burgundian army, on the contrary, 
was ſo weakened by the loſſes they had ſuſtained during the ſiege, by ſickneſs and de- 
ſertion, that when it was reviewed by the count of Chimai, it was found to contain 
only three thouſand effective men. When the count informed Charles of this circum- 
ſtance, who was wholly ignorant of the ſtate of his camp, that prince burſt into a 
tranſport of rage, and exclaimed, —** Were I alone, I would fight the enemy“ At 
length, however, the duke opened his eyes to the danger of his fiuation, when he imme- 
diately diſpatched orders to the governors of his provinces, to ſend him a reinforcement 
of troops, and to arm all his vaſſals without delay; but before theſe orders could even 
be received by thoſe to whom they were addreſſed, the enemy appeared in fight.. On 
their approach, the count of Campobaſſo quitted the Burgundian army with his com- 
pany, which conſiſted of two hundred lances, and went over to the duke of Lorraine; 
the next day his example was followed by two other Italian captains. The Germans 
and Swiſs deteſting this perfidy, and thinking it a diſgrace to hold any commerce with 
ſach traitors, refuſed to admit them into their ranks, and compelled Ren& to diſmiſs 
them. Campobaſſo and his treacherous companions, being obliged to leave the camp, 
took their poſt on the bridge of Bouxierres, in order to cut off the retreat of ſuch of the 


e i as ſhould cfcape the ſword of the nr. 


AD: 1477] Charles, whoſe army was now reduced to little more than two thou- 
ſand men, called a council of war, the members whereof were unanimous in their 
opinion on the neceſſity of raiſing the fiege, and avoiding an action; they ad iſed 
Charles, if he were averſe from the evacuation. of the province, to intrench himſelf 
under the walls of Pont-a-Mouſlon, and there wait for the reinforcements which muſt 
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ſoon arrive Tomi Hainaut; Brabant; and the duchy of Luxembourg:; and they repreſent- 
ed to him, that all.delays muſt neceſſarily turn to his advantage, ſinee his army would 
daily acquire an acceſſion of. ſtrength ; whereas-that of the enemy, being-chiefly com- 
| poſed of mercenary troops, would ſoon diſperſe from want of pay and ſubſiſtance: . 


The duke. of Burgundy, who appears, at this period, to have acted under the influence 
of infatuation, paid no attention to advice, which nothing but the moſt fatal preſump- 
tion, or inſanity itſelf, could have rejected. He reminded his officers of the glory they 
had acquired by their former atchievements, and bade them recollect the ever-memorable. 
ſiege of Nuiz, when, with an army inferior, in the proportion of one to three, he had 
braved the undivided forces of the empire. If we have ſince, purſued. Charles, 
c ſuſtained ſome loſſes, they have not afforded. any opportunity for triumph to the 
<« enemy, who have hitherto kept themſelves encloſed in inacceſſible places, not e 
<« to face us in the open field; ſhall we now then, when the opportunity for which we 
4 have been ſo long anxious occurs, heſitate one moment to attack them — In ſhort, to - 
« whatever ſituation fortune may reduce me, it ſhall never be ſaid that I fled before a 


= * child "—Alluding to the duke. of Lorraine... 


On the morning of the fifth of January, Charles left his lines and Advanced Wand 5 
the enemy; the rival armies ſoon met, and though the cold was exceſſive, and the ſnow 
fell in great abundance, the action immediately commenced.” The event was ſuch 
as might naturally be expected from the extreme diſproportion of numbers; Charles, 
after folfilling all the duties of a great general, and i brave foldier, was at length attack - 
ed by Charles de Beaumont, ſenefchal of Saint Die; having already received ſeveral 
wounds, and now finding himfelf faint with loſs of blood, he called ut to his adverſary, 
who did not know with whom he was engaged Save the dute o Burgundy; —but- 
Beaumont, who was deaf, thinking he ſaid ©* Long live Burgundy,” auned a furious · 
blow at his head, which. felled him, lifeleſs, to the ground. We are told that Beaumont, 
being afterward convinced of his error, died with regret, either at having killed a prince 
for whoſe military talents he entertained the higheſt reſpect, or elſe at having loſt the 
confiderable fam to which, had he taken him, he would have beeen entitled for his ran- 
fom. Beſides the. duke of Burgundy himſelf, there periſhed-in this action, his virtuous 
kinſman, De Bieyres; Contai, diſtinguiſhed for. his invielable attachment to his .ſoye- - 
reign; and the lords of Croi and Vieuville. The principal priſoners were, Anthony 
and Baldwin, baſtards of Burgundy; the counts of. Naſſau, Rhetel and Chimai; Joſſe 
de Lalain; the Marquis of Rothelin; young Mg; Oliver de la. Marche, and the. 


brave Galiot 209, 

Inmediately aſter the action, the duke of Lorraine entered“ his capital, amidſt the ac- 
200 Garnier, tom. xviii. p. 248, 249. 

clamations 
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chamations of his ſubjects. It wWar not known what had become of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, as he was not among the priſoners, and no one knew that he was killed; it was 
generally believed: that he had fled. . But the next day his death was aſcertained by a 
page, who. had been taken by Campobaſſo om the. bridge of Bouxierres, and who had ſeen 
him fall- Being conducted to the ſpot, the body was found covered with blood and. 
dirt, and the. face ſo disſigured, that his own brother only knew him by ſome private 
marks; by a ſcar in the neck, from. a wound which he had received at the battle of 
Montlheri, and by the extreme length of his nails, which had not been cut ſince the 
period of his firſt defeat. While the body laid in ſtate at Nanei, the duke of- Lorraine, . 
who went te view it, took the lifeleſs-hand of his departed kinſman, and burſting into 
tears, exclaimed . Fair couſin, God ret your ſoul, yau-was the cauſe of great uneafineſs,: * 
&« and of, great grief to us. Charles was interred, with all-the honours due to his rank, 
in. the chapel of Saint Nicholas, -whence his. remains were transferred, in 1550, to the 
church of Saint. Donatus, at Bruges. ; Thus periſhed, in the forty-fifth year of his age, 
Charles, the. laſt duke. of the royal branch. of Burgundy, to hoſe name the. juſt appel- 
lations of —*+ the Bold, the Terrible, and the Raſb —had been annexed by” his people. 
The death. of this prince forms an epoch in-the general hiſtory of Europe; ſince it pro- 
duced an important change not only in the affairs of his o, n dominions, but even in 
thoſe of all the neighbouring princes; and greatly contributed to the formation of a po- 
litical ſyſtem which, in ſubſequent times, became an object of univerſal attention 


* 


4 


The king was at the caſtle of Pleſſis-les-Tours, when he received the news of the 
duke of Burgundy's death: the fall of an enemy affords, to a baſe and abject mind, a 
theme for / exultation, and a ſubject for triumph; ſuch a mind was that of Lewis, who 
was neither. anxious to repreſs, nor careful to conceal, the ſenſations of joy which he. - 
experienced on this occaſion. He. immediately diſpatched couriers. to all-the different 
towns in the kingdom, to all the perſons of diſtinction, and particularly to the duke of 
Brittany, to inform them of. the. Happy event. He performed a pilgrimage to the ſhrine 
of the Virgin, at Puf in Anjou; and, as a mark of his gratitude, promiſed to ee 


the tomb of Saint-Martin with: a filver Es By 


The death of Charles 3 a wide 5a 3 oſs to the ambition Ls Lewis . 
His daughter, Mary, ſole. heireſs of the houſe of Burgundy, had been ſucceſſively pro- 
miſed by her father to ſeveral different princes, according as their alliances were favour-- - 

able to-the ambitious projects he entertained. This rendered the union with her an im- 
portant object to all the potentates of Chriſtendom; and the eſſential advantages of ac- 
quiring poſſeſſion of her territories, at that time tho moſt opulent and beſt cultivated of 
any on this ſide the Alps, were perfectly underſtood. As ſoon, then, as the untimely 
death of Charles opened the ſucceſſion, the eyes of all the European princes were turu- 
ed towards Mary; and they felt themſelves deeply intereſted in the choice which ſhe was 
about to make of the perſon on: whom. ſhe- woe .beſtow that rich inheritance. - - 

Lewis 
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Lewis, from whoſe kingdom ſeveral of the provinces which ſhe poſſeſſed had been 
diſmembered, and whoſe dominions ſtretched along the frontier of her territories, had 
every inducement to court her alliance. He had likewiſe a good title to expect the fa- 
vourable reception of any reaſonable propofitions he ſhould make with reſpe& to the 
diſpoſal of a princeſs who was the vaſlal of his crown, and deſcended from the royal 
blood of France. There were only two propofitions, however, which he could make 
with propriety : the one was the marriage of the dauphin, the other, that of the count 
of Angouleme, a prince of the blood, deſcended from a younger branch of the houſe of 
Orleans, with the heireſs of Burgundy. By the former he would have annexed all her 
territories to the crown, and have rendered France the moſt reſpectable monarehy in 
Europe; but the great diſparity of age between the two parties, Mary being twenty, 
and the dauphin only eight years old; the avowed reſolution of the Flemings, not to 
chuſe a maſter poſſeſſed of ſuch power as might enable him to form projects dangerous 
to their liberties, together with their dread of falling under the odious and oppreſſive 
government of Lewis, were obſtacles in the way of executing this plan, which it was 
vain to think of ſurmounting. By the latter, which might have been accompliſhed 
with facility, Mary having diſcovered ſome inclination to a match with the count of 
Angouleme, Lewis would have preyented the dominions of the houſe of Burgundy from 
being conveyed to a rival power; and, in return for ſuch a ſplendid eſtabliſhment for 
the count of Angoultme, he muſt have obtained, or would have extorted from him, 
conceſſions highly beneficial to the crown of France. But Lewis had fo long been ac- 


cCuſtomed to the intricacies of an infidious policy, that he could not be ſatisfied with 


what was obvious, and fimple ; and was ſo fond of artifice and refinement, that he 


+ brought himſelf to conſider theſe as his ultimate object, not as the means only of con- 


ducting affairs. From this principle, no leſs than from his unwillingneſs to aggran- 
dize any of his own fubjects, or, perhaps, from the deſire of opprefling the houſe of 
Burgundy, which he hated, he neglected the ſtraight path, which would naturally have 
been purſued by a prince of leſs art and inferior abili _— and e h one more W 


to Sw own genius. 


He propoſed to render himſelf, by force of arms, maſter of thoſe provinces which Ma- 
ry held of the crown of France, and even to puſh his conqueſts into her other terri- 
tories, while he amuſed her with infiſting on the impracticable match with the dauphin. 
Having previoufly corrupted the leading men in the provinces of Burgundy and Artois, 

he ſent an army into the former, under the command of the prince of Orange, whom 
he had allured into his fervice by ſplendid promiſes ; the lord of -Craon, and Charles 
d Amboiſe, lord of Chaumont. Theſe generals were accompanied by the biſhop of Lan- 
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gres; John de alen, William Allegrin, and Pr Tarquain, judges in the eourt of 


parliament ; who were inveſted. with full powers to take poſleſſion of the province in 


the king's name. Theſe deputies addreſſed themſelves to the ſtates of Burgundy, who 


were then aſſembled at Dijon, and ſummoned them to acknowledge the authority of 


Lewis, within the ſpace of twelye 255 at farcheſt. 


The king maintained that his claim to the duchy of 3 was not to be diſ- 


puted, ſince that duchy had been ceded, as an appanage, by king John to his ſon Philip; 
and it was a law, generally received, that no appanage could be poſſeſſed by a female, 


| but, in default of heirs male, muſt revert to the crown- To this plea it was objected 


by Mary, and her council, that the duchy of Burgundy was different from all other ap- 
panages, inaſmuch as it never had conſtituted a part of the domain of the crown, 
and therefore it ought not to be annexed to it; they, moreover, urged, that ſhould this 
objection with regard to the duchy be over-ruled, ftill there were ſeveral lordſhips in 
Burgundy, to which the king could have no poffible claim; the county of Charolois 
had been purchaſed of the count of Armagnae by one of Mary's anceſtors; the coun- 
ties of Magen and Auxerre, too, had. been ceded to her grandfather, Philip. the Good,. 
by the treaty of Arras, and it was expreſsly ſtipulated in the deed of ceſſion, that it was 


te deſcend to his heirs, male and female; of this part of her inheritance; therefore, 


there could be no poflible pretenſion for deſpoiling her: theſe reaſons, however, were 


deemed inſufficient by the ſtates, who. had been bribed by Lewis to betray their ſove- 
reign, and, on the twenty-ninth of January, the whole province took the oaths of alle- 


giance to the king of France. 


' During theſe means = Burgundy, another army had advanced to the frontiers | 


of Picardy, ſecured the towns on the Somme, and. puſhed its. conqueſts into the pro- 


vince of Artois. Abbeville, Arras, Ham, Rohain, Saint Quentin, Montdidier, Mon- 


treuil, and Peronne, were either ſurrendered to Lewis through the treachery of their 


governars, or elſe 88 their EA in Is: of bis intrigues with the inha- 


bitants. 


* purſuance of the plan which he had adopted for 3 the heireſs of 8 
by proteſtations of friendſhip and propoſals of matriage, while he was employed in deſ- 
poiling her of her provinces; he ſent one Oliver, who from his barber had ecom his 
chief favourite, in the capacity of an ambaſſador to Ghent*.. This man had orders to 


ſeduce the inhabitants of Ghent from their duty to Mary, and, if poſſible, to excite an 


into the river, ſo that he was obliged to e with . ee | 
| A 
2 Commines,—-Meyer,-Le Grand. 


Soon 


= , 1 


inſurrection.; but his deſign being diſcoyered, the populace threatened to throw him 
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Soon after this event, Hugonet, chancellor & Burgundy ; Guy de Brimien;lord: of 
: Imbercourt ;- the biſhop of Terouanne ; the count of Grandpre, and Gruthuſe, arrived 
at the French court, as ambaſſadors from Mary. They came to inform the king, that 
5 the young prineeſs had taken the reins of government into her own hands, and had ap- 
pointed a council, conſiſting of the ducheſs-dowager, the lord of Raveſtein, Hugonet, 
and Imbercourt ; ſhe, therefore, requeſted. his majeſty to addreſs himſelf to them when- 
ever he had any propoſals to-make, or affairs to negociate with her, and to give no credit 
to applications from any other quarter. The letter, containing this information and 
this requeſt, was written partly by Mary herſelf, partly by the ducheſs-dowager, and 
partly by the lord of Raveſtein . Fhe king, after he had read the letter, aſked the 
. ambaſſadors,” What elſe they had to communicatè? and on their reply that they had no- 
thing farther to impart, he expreſſed his ſurprize, declaring it was his intention to marry 
- the dauphin to : their young miſtreſs, and, - conſequently, to take charge of her domi- 
- Nions; that he expected to govern all thoſe provinces which were to revert to the 
. crown, in his own name, but that the others he ſhould only keep till the princeſs came 
of age and did homage to him. The ambaſſadors making ne reply, the king added, that 
- the only means of preventing the continuance of a bloody war, and of ſecuring the in- 
heritance of Mary, was by accepting the propoſals he had juſt made. The ambaſſadors 
. perſiſted in affirming that they had no inſtructions on that head; but Hugonet and 
Imberoourt, who had the chief management of public affairs, thought it prudent to yield 
to the neceſſity of the times. They ſaw the king at the head of a numerous army, 
poſſeſſed of greater power than all his enemies united, and he no ſooner appeared than all 
a the towns opened their gates to him: whereas the ducheſs of Burgundy was whelly 
i - deſtitute of ſupport ; ſhe enjoyed, as yet, but a precarious authority; her country was 
drained both of men and money; while the towns refuſed to obey her, and infiſted on 
the reſtoration of their ancient privileges. In this ſituation, they conceĩived that a mar- 
riage with the dauphin would be the moſt fortunate event that could occur for their ſo- 
vereign; and as they had no doubt of the king's ſincerity, they promiſed to accelerate 
the concluſion of the buſineſs as much as poſſible; and, for this purpoſe, they conſented 
to ſurrender the province of Artois into the hands of Lewis, on condition that it ſhould 
be reſtored to Mary, after ſhe had done homage, unleſs ſhe ſhould marry any of the 
i king's enemies, in. which moths province was to'be annexed to the crown of: France. 


Although Hugonet and Imbercourt had exceeded their power in ee treaty, 
vet their conduct had certainly been ſwayed by the beſt of motives. Soon after their re- 
turn to Flanders, Mary, whoſe only reſource conſiſted in the attachment of her ſubjects, 
aſſembled the ſtates at Ghent, who promiſed to protect her, but fixed the diminution of 
"Her power as che price -of their protection. They created a council of regency, who 
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| ſeized the reins of government, and ſent ambaſſadors to the king, to requeſt he would 
obſerve; the treaty of Soleure, and protect the heireſs of Burgundy, as, by that treaty, 
he was bound to do. Lewis received them with extreme coolneſs; and when they ob- 
ſerved, that it was the intention of the ducheſs to regulate her n in future, by 
the advice of the ſtates; the king interrupted them“ Stop” —ſaid he“ you are de- 
« ceived; I know the intentions of your miſtreſs better than you do; 0 ſo far from 
* ſubmitting to be guided by the advice of the three eſtates, ſhe has already formed a 
„ ſecret council, compoſed of perſons who are averſe from peace, and who will diſayow 
% you.” The ambaſſadors thinking themſelves inſulted, affirmed that they had ad- 
vanced nothing but what they were able to prove, and offered to ſhew their inſtructions : 
% And I'—replied Lewis“ can ſhew you a letter, the writing of which you muſt 
„ know, and which will convince you that Mary has repoſed her confidence in four 
_ * perſons, by whoſe advice alone her conduct is regulated. He then not only ſhewed 
them the letter, but allowed them to. take it away with them. The ambaſſadors im- 
mediately returned to Ghent, and ſhewed the letter to the ſtates of Flanders, who re- 
proached their ſovereign with duplicity; excited a popular inſurrection; and, having 
ſeized Hugonet and Imbercourt, brought them immediately to trial, tortured them with 
extreme cruelty, and, pre; das by the tears and entreaties of Mary, beheaded them in 


her eee 


© Lats who probably had only meant, by h his treacherous onde; to excite an in- 
ſurrection in Flanders, was extremely enraged when he heard of the death of the two 
miniſters; he declared the inhabitants of Ghent guilty of high treaſon; annulled the 
ſentence they had pronounced againſt Hugonet and Imbercourt, and took the children of 
the former under his protection. His indignation was greatly encreafed by the conſider- 
ation that their death diſconcerted the meaſures he had adopted with regard to the pro- 
vince of Artois. To counteract the effects of this event, he immediately raiſed a 
a powerful army, and, after leaving a ſtrong garriſon in Arras, advanced againſt Heſdin. 
In the courſe of this expedition, Lewis diſplayed the cruelty of his diſpoſition; twelve 
deputies from Arras he cauſed to be ſeized and executed, after he had received them with 
kindneſs, and regaled them with apparent hoſpitality; he violated the faith of treaties, 
and after a town had capitulated, he would frequently ſelect ſuch as he knew to be moſt 

attached to their lawful ſoyereign, and put them to death, in cool blood. Yet ſtill his 
_ progreſs was rapid; the important city of Cambrai opened her gates to him, while 
the addreſs of his fayourite, Oliver, procured him poſſeſſion of Tournay. At the ſiege 
of Bouchain, death had nearly put a ſtop to all his ambitious ſchemes, for Tanneguy du 
Chatel was killed by a cannon- ball as the king was leaning on his ſhoulder. Bouchain, 
bowever, was reduced to the neceſſity of e and le Queſnoi was taken by af- 
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ſault. Aveſne, making an obſtinate reſiſtance, Lewis, who was ever more formidable 
from his ſtratagems than his arms, invited the principal officers of the garriſon to his 


camp, under pretence of holding a conference, while Dammartin ſtormed the town, and 


1 it to pillage“. 


- 


Anothet army, under the command of Defquendey and 40 Lude, laid ſiege to Saint 


Omer, Which was valiantly defended by Philip, ſon to Anthony, baſtard of Burgundy. 
Lewis, enraged at the gallant reſiſtance made by this youthful warrior, threatened to 
maſſacre his father, before his eyes, unleſs he ſurrendered the place; but Philip replied— 
That, tenderly as he loved his father, he would ſtill do his duty, nor ever conſent to de- 


liver up a town with the defence whereof he had been entruſted. The king did not 


think proper to put his threats in execution; but the war continued to rage with greater 
violence than ever; he ſent four thouſand mowers to Dammartin, adviſing him to treat 
them with a few barrels of wine, in order to encourage them to deſtroy every thing that 
came in their way, and he deſired that the country might be ſo effectually deſtroyed, 
that the inhabitants might never wiſh to return to it. 


2 So long as the war was confined to the provinces of a; 8 Hai- 
naut, and Artois, the Flemings were rather pleaſed than diſpleaſed at the ſucceſs of the 
French arms; they kept their princeſs in a kind of captivity, and as they did not like 
to ſee their ſovereigns poſſeſſed of too much power, they would not have been ſorry to 
ſee her reduced to the rank of countefs of Flanders. But when the French approached 
their frontiers, and the garriſon of Tournay ſpread devaſtation throughout their country, 


they then perceived the neceſſity of defending themſelves from the attacks of ſuch dan- 
gerous invaders, and accordingly levied an army of twenty thouſand men. At a loſs. | 


for a leader, they fixed their eyes on Adolphus of Gueldres, who, by his unnatural con- 
duct, had obliged his father to diſinherit him. They took him from priſon, to place him 
at the bead of their troops; and encouraged him by a promiſe to give him their princeſs 
| in marriage, if he ſucceeded in delivering their country from the deſt ructive incurſions 
of the garriſon of Tournay. Stimulated by ſuch powerful motives, Adolphus directed 
his march to that city; but a diſpute ariſing between the militia of Ghent and that of 
Bruges, his army was thrown into confuſion, and the garriſon of Tournay ſeized this 


opportunity to make a vigorous ſally, in which the F lemings were defeated, and 


ne loſt his life. 


While Lewis was thus endeavouring, by a conduct the moſt baſe and 1 daes to 
: diſpoſſeſs the heireſs of Burgundy of her lawful inheritance, the ſtates of Flanders had 


opened a \ negociation with the emperor, Frederick the AIST, and they now enen 
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a treaty of marriage which Lewis in vain attempted to prevent between their ſove- 
reign, and his ſon, Maximilian, archduke of Auſtria. The illuſtrious birth of that 
prince, as well as the high dignity to which he had the proſpect of ſucceeding, rendered 
the alliance honourable for Mary; while, from the diftance of his hereditary territories; 
and the ſcantineſs of his revenues, his power was too inconſiderable to excite the jealouſy 
or fear of the Flemings. Thus Lewis, by the caprice of his temper, and the exceſs of 
his refinements, put the houſe of Auſtria in poſſeſſion of that noble inheritance; and loſt 
an opportunity which he never could recal, of making that important acquiſition, which 
would have rendered him the moſt formidable potentate in Chriſtendom. Thus, ' too, 
the ſame monarch who firſt united the interior force of France, and eſtabliſhed it on 
ſuch a footing, as to make it formidable to the reſt of Europe, contributed, far contrary 
to his intention, to raiſe up a rival power, which, during two centuries, thwarted the 
e oppoſed the arms, and checked the progreſs of his ſucceſſors. | 


Duri ng the celebration of theſe important nuptials, the French troops ſpread over the 
Netherlands, reduced to aſhes the towns of Orchies, Turquoin, Freſne les Buſſeaux, 
Saint-Sauveur, Marchiennes, and Harbec. In Burgundy, too, the flames of war raged 
with equal fury; John, prince of Orange, whom Lewis had allured to his ſervice by a 
promiſe to make him his lieutenant-general in Burgundy, and to reſtore his family poſ- 
ſeſſions, finding himſelf deceived by that monarch, who refuſed to fulfil his promiſes, ex- 
cited a revolution in the duchy, and procured from Mary the dignity which had heen 
withholden from him by Lewis. Two Burgundian captains, Claude and William de 
Vaudrai, collected a body of troops, and ſeized the towns of Veſoul, Rochefort and 
Auxonne. Craon, whom Lewis had appointed governor of Burgundy, with unlimited 
power, attempted to retake Veſoul, but the garriſon made a ſally during the night, and 
cut his whole army to pieces. Wher the king was informed of this revolution, he was 
unable to reſtrain his anger; he wrote immediately to Craon, ordering him, in caſe he 
could get the prince of Orange into his power, either 1 burn him alive, or elſe to hang 
Him firſt, and then commit his body to the flames. He ordered a criminal proceſs to be in- 
ſtituted againſt the prince, who, though abſent, was pronounced a traitor, and as ſuch 
condemned to die. The prince, however, continued his operations, and, in a ſhort time, 
expelled the French from all the places they poſſeſſed in the county of Burgundy, ex- 
cept the town of Grai, of which an old warrior, of the name of Salazar, was governor. 
This place was inveſted by Chateau-Guyon, who had a numerous body of cavalry, and 
ſome regiments of infantry under his command, and daily expected to be joined by freſh 
reinforcements. Craon, however, prevented the junction of theſe troops, by defeating. 
the army under Chateau- Guyon, whom he made priſoner ; but; while he was obtaining 
this advantage in the county of Burgundy, Toulonjon and Marigni entered the duchy, 
reduced ſeveral towns, and excited a general ferment. The towns, however, were ſoon 
retaken by Craon, who, having expelled Toulonjon and Marigni from the duchy, re- 
turned to FINS county, and dofeated a detachment of the garriſon of Dale. Not doubt- 
| R 2 | ing 
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ing but that the inhabitants, alarmed at this Jiſaſter, would ſoon ſurrender the place, 
be laid ſiege to it, and, after he had battered the walls for a week, he ordered an aſſault 
to be made, without conſidering whether the breach was praQticable; in conſequence of 


this neglect, he was repulſed with loſs; in a ſecond aſſault he was equally unſucceſsful, 


and in the two he loſt a thouſand men. Having received intelligence that the enemy 


were advancing to give him battle, he raiſed the ſiege with precipitation, and retreated | 


towards the duchy, but he was overtaken by the two brothers, de Vaudrai, who attacked 
the French, and obtained a complete victory. The victors then formed the fiege of 
Grai, but as they could not expect to reduce, by open force, a place ſo ſtrongly fortified; 
fo advantageouſly fituated, ſo well ſupplied with proviſions and ammunition of all kinds, 
and defended, moreover, by ſuch an experienced officer as Salazar, they began by cor- 
rupting the inhabitants, and having eſtabliſhed a correſpondence in the town, they ap- 
proached the walls one windy ek and, planting their ladders about fixty of the moſt 
determined mounted the wall, and opening one of the gates, introduced their compa- 
nions. The whole army entered the town, before the French could afſemble their 
troops; Salazar, perceiving that the citizens had joined the enemy, ſet fire to the place, 
in the hope that his men would effect their eſcape, during the confuſion which the con- 
flagration muſt neceſſarily occaſion; but they all of them periſhed; and it was with 
the utmoſt difficulty that he could ſave his own life, and reach Dijon in ſafety. 


Theſe loſſes made the king determine to attend tothe propoſals of Maximilian; al- 
though there was no proſpect of concluding a peace, Lewis thought a truce might be of 
uſe to him, as it would give him time to repair the loſſes he had ſuſtained in Burgundy ; 
to aſcertain with greater preciſion the reſources. of his. new EATON ; and to ſound the 


diſpoſitions of the e N 


— 


Maximilian, atmoſt el after the celebration of his nuptials, had ſent: amnbatſa- 
3 to the king to complain of his violation of the treaty of Soleure, in attacking the 
dominions of the houſe of Burgundy; at the ſame time, he offered to make peace witl 
Lewis, and declared that if his propoſal ſhould be rejected, the king would find that he 
neither wanted courage nor ability to defend himſelf. Lewis replied, that he had only 
taken up arms to defend the rights of his crown, as he was bound to do by his corona- 
tion-oath ; that Mary kept from him provinces which had reverted to the crown on the 
death of Charles, the late duke of Burgundy ; that ſhe was in poſleflion of others, for 
which ſhe ought to pay homage; and that he was willing to conclude a truce; pro- 


vided the facrifice of his lawfal rights ſhould not be required as the price of it. He ac- 


ecordingly appointed plenipotentiaries to confer with thoſe of Maximilian; and theſe 


miniſters having met at Lens, concluded a-truce, without expreſſing any term for its 


duration, and ftipulating only that four days notice ſhould be given by. either party 
who ſhould be inclined to break it. This truce was ſtrictly obſerved in the Netherlands, 


but it was not . in * Tis inceſantly haraſſed by complaints from 


that | 
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that province againſt Craon, and imputing to the avarice of that ca all the calami- _ 
ties of the war, deprived him of his government, and baniſhed him to his own eſtate. : 
He was ſucceeded by Charles D'Amboiſe, better known by the name of Chaumont, who, 
to great military talents, joined the more amiable endowments. of an humane, diſinter- 
eſted, and virtuous mind. | 


The ardour with which Lewis had engaged in the war, had not made him loſe 
| ſight of other matters equally eſſential to the promotion of his ambitious projects. 
Foreſeeing that the authority of Maximilian would no ſooner be acknowledged in the 
Netherlands, than that prince would endeavour to ſecure the Engliſh monarch in his 
intereſt, he prudently reſolved to anticipate him. With. this view he ſent the arch- 
biſhop of Vienne, and three other envoys to England; and he took care to embark with 
them a conſiderable ſum of money, as well for diſcharging the arrears of Edward's penſion, 
as thoſe of his miniſters and favourites. Theſe golden arguments proved ſo convincive, 
that the archbiſhop: found no difficulty in prolonging the truce, which was originally 
concluded for only ſeven years, but which it was now agreed to continue during the lite 
of the two kings, and for one year after*. Lewis alſo concluded | treaties FOE e 
with the duke of Lorraine, and the e of Venice. | 5 


— 


Spoitz was now the only power PEE whom the king had any reaſon to apprehend an 
attack; and in order to remove theſe apprehenſions, and to be at liberty to direct his 
whole force againſt the houſe of Burgundy, he reſolved to acknowledge Ferdinand and 
Iſabella as the ſovereigns of Caſtile, on which condition he obtained the prolongation 
of a truce which he had before concłuded with thoſe princes?. Adolphus, king of Por- 
tugal, who had always flattered himſelf that Lewis would enable him to enforce the pre- 
tenſions of his neice Jane to the throne of Caſtile, and who had been ſome time at the 
court of France, ſoliciting the neceſſary aſſiſtanee for that purpoſe, was no ſooner ap- 
prized of this treaty, than he gave up his cauſe for loſt, and even began to entertain ap- 
prehenſions for his perſonal ſafety,” which the coolneſs. he experienced at the French: 
court was but too well calculated to confirm. Impreſſed with theſe ideas, and having 
no other mode of returning to Portugal but by a French veſſel, he gave it out that he in- 
tended to-retire from the world, and to conſecrate the remainder of his days to prayer 
and penitence. He wrote to his fon, prinee Juan, bidding him an eternal adieu, and order 
ing him to proceed to his own coronation without a moment's delay; and after he had 
ſent off the letter, he left the court, and retired to ſome private place. It was reported 
that he had undertaken a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, but he was ſought for with ſuch care, a, 
that his reſidence was een in a ee near Honfleur. Oy aire. ins don! rag 
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intelligence from his ſpies, that Ferdinand and Iſabella were actually engaged in a nego- 
ciation with Maximilian, became anxious to oppoſe the extenſion of their power, by 
means of a rival, who, though frequently defeated, was ſtill formidable; he, therefore, 
preſſed Alphonſo to return to his dominions, and made the province of Normandy 
defray the expence of his voyage. On the return of Alphonſo, his ſon reſigned, 
with chearful alacrity, the ſceptre he had ſo lately aſſumed; nor could the reiterated 
commands of his father ſuffice to make him replace the diadem on his brows, 


The ſanguinary diſpoſition of Lewis encreaſed with his years; he had nouriſhed an 
inceſſant deſire of vengeance againſt James d'Armagnac, duke of Nemours, one of the 
firſt nobles of the realm, and who had appeared a zealous confederate in the League 
% for the public good: he was alfo accuſed of having maintained a correſpondence with 
the late conſtable; and of having joined the dukes of Brittany and Burgundy in inviting 
the Engliſh into France. The duke, to avoid the reſentment of his implacable maſter, 
had retired to the fortreſs of Carlat, in the mountains of Auvergne; whither the lord 
of Beaujeu was ſent with a powerful army. The ducheſs of Nemours, daughter to the 
count of Maine, and couſin- german to the king, had juſt lain- in; and a falſe report, that 
her huſband had fallen into the hands of the enemy, having reached her ears, occaſioned 
her almoſt immediate death. The duke, diſtracted at the loſs of a conſort whom he 
highly cheriſhed, gave himſelf up to deſpair ; and though Carlat was deemed an im- 

pregnable fortreſs, and he had been careful to ſupply it with ſufficient proviſions for a 
conſiderable length of time, he entered into a negociation with the lord of Beaujeu, and 
reſigned himſelf into his power, on the moſt ſolemn aſſurances that his life ſhould be ſafe, 
and that he ſhould be allowed the privilege of juſtifying his conduct. But Lewis, who 
diſregarded all thoſe ties which even men of common honeſty reſpect, cauſed his noble 
priſoner, in violation of this ſolemn contract, to be thrown into a cold damp dungeon, at 
the caſtle of Pierre-enciſe, where, we are told, the hardſhips he ſuſtained made his hair 
turn perfectly white e; he was thence conveyed to the Baſtile, and ſome vague accuſa- 
tions of an attempt to 8 his guards were uſed as a pretence for confining him in 
an iron cage. Commiſſioners were appointed to try him, but the king, diſpleaſed with 
their diſpoſition to lenity, referred the deciſion of the cauſe to the parliament of Paris, 
to whom the commiſſioners were afterwards joined, with ſome other judges of the pro- 
vincial courts. Three members of the parliament, having ſpoken in favour of the pri- 
ſoner, were immediately deprived of their places by the king's arbitrary will; and when 
the parliament remonſtrated on the illegality of this proceeding, they were ſeverely re- 
primanded by the tyrant. Not even the ſhadow of a proof was produced againſt the 
duke ; but he was unhappily allured, by the hopes of mercy, to make an ample con- 
feſſion, on which alone his condemnation was pronounced. Being declared guilty or 


2 Garnier, tom. xviii. p. 330. 


high- 
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high-treaſon, he was ſentenced to loſe his head, and his property was confiſcated to the 
crown. The king's inhumanity extended beyond the fentence ; by a refinement of cru- 
elty, unprecedented in the annals of tyranny, he commanded the duke's two ſons— the 
eldeſt of whom had but juſt completed his ninth year—to be placed immediately under 
the ſcaffold prepared for the execution, that the blood. of the father might drop on the 

heads of his children. It is degrading to human nature to find men e of execut- 


ing commands ſo truly diabolical 


The inſufficiency of the proofs which had been adduced againſt the duke of Nemours 
Jed the king, immediately after his execution, to publiſh an edict, by which all perfons 
who ſhould be privy to any plot formed againſt the perſon of the king, the queen, or 
the dauphin, and who ſhould not deliver up the author of ſuch plot to juſtice, were 


declared guilty of high-treaſon, and ſubjected to the puniſhment annexed to that crime. 
\ 


A. D. 1478, to 1430.) Soon after the OI of this edict, the king annexed 
the county of Boulogne to the crown; but a difficulty occurred on the occaſion: this 
territory was a fief, ſubject to the county of Artois, and as the king was not in poſſeſſion 
of the whole of that province, and might, poſſibly, on the concluſion of a peace, be 
compelled to reftore the towns he had taken to the houſe of Burgundy, Artois being a 
part of Mary's inheritance, which could not be diſputed on the ſame ground as the duchy 
of Burgundy, he would, in that caſe, become a vaſſal to one of his own vaſfals. To ob- 
viate this objection, Lewis, in virtue of his royal authority, transferred the ſovereignty of 
the county he had juſt annexed to the crown, to the Image of the Virgin, which was holden 
in great eſtimation at Boulogne; to this image he preſented a golden heart, in weight equal 
to thirteen marks, as a feudal tribute, and bound his ſucceſſors to do homage to Res image. 
and to pay the ſame tribute, on their acceſſion to the throne". n * 


Of all the line which Lows had been 1 to form, the moſt advantageous. was 
that whieh he concluded with the Swiſs; excluſive of a penſion of twenty thouſand 
livres which he conſented to pay them, he deſtined an equal ſum to be diftributed annu- 
ally among the principal men of the nation, by which well-timed liberality he acquired 
ſuch credit with the Swiſs, that they not only engaged to make no, oppoſition to the con- 
queſt of Franche-Comté, but even to aſſiſt him in reducing it; and they likewiſe conferred 


on him the title of fr/t ally of the cantons. 


While the king was thus anxious to ſecure the friendſhip and aſſiſtance of the AY 
bouring powers, he ſpared neither pains nor expence, to allure to his ſervice ſuch of the 
Burgundian nobility as ſtill remained attached, to Mary and Maximilian. With this 


21 Garnier, tom. Xviii. p. 340. 12 Idem. 


view 
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view he ceded to Anthony, Baſtard of Burgundy, the county of Oflrevant, the hundred 
of Bapaume, and the lordſhip of Bouchain; and he was equally generous to all the 
traitors whom he had already detached from the ſervice of their lawful ſovereign. But 
while he was thus liberal in his gifts, he took care to oppreſs his people, by an almoſt an- 
nual increaſe of impoſts. He this year claimed from the ſtates of Languedoc, an additional 
contribution of two hundred and ſixty thouſand four hundred and twenty-four livres, 
which ſum, he ſaid, was abſolutely neceffary to enable him to unite to the crown the pro- 
vinces of Burgundy, Artois and Flanders, which. were unjuſily withholden from him. 


.. Conſcious, however, of "SE invalidity of his = WH to the two laſt provinces, he had 
: Wer to a moſt curious expedient for procuring a title. He cauſed a criminal proceſs 
to be inſtituted againſt the late duke of Burgundy, for felony and treaſon, in order to 
obtain a ſentence of condemnation againſt him, which would be attended with a confiſca- 
tion of all the territories which he had holden of the crown of France. The preparations 
for this trial of a dead vaſſal alarmed Mary and Maximilian, who'claimed the aſſiſtance 
of the empire; and Frederic accordingly ſent a remonſtrance to Lewis on the injuſtice of 


his conduct, but it was not by AE that he was to be deterred from the purſuit of 
his ambitious projects. 


: The ins PREY the ee the ſiege of Conde, a ſmall town, but important from 
fituation, as it lay between Tournay and Valenciennes: as the garriſon only conſiſted of 
three hundred men, it was ſoon obliged to ſurrender: Immediately after its reduction, 
Maximilian, having aſſembled the militia of Flanders, and the auxiliary troops which he 
Had received from the emperor, advanced as far as Valenciennes with the view to bring 
the king to a decifive action. But Lewis, unwilling to riſk, on the event of a battle, 
thoſe ſolid advantages which he had derived from his diſhoneſt policy, diſtributed his 
forces in the fortified towns, and retired to Cambrai. He ſoon after concluded a truce 
with Maximilian, by which he conſented to reſtore all the places he had taken in 
Hainaut and Franche-Comtẽ; to withdraw his troops from "TOO and to evacuate 
the town of Cambrai. 


| The bebt who were unacqainted with the king s motive for ſigning ſuch a treaty, at 

a time when he was rather in a ſituation to preſcribe terms than to make conceſſions, 
loudly cenſured his conduct. But Lewis, alike heedleſs of the cenſures and complaints 
of his people, continued to purſue his own ſyſtem of policy. The conſiderations by 
which he had been influenced in the concluſion of the late truce, were theſe: he had re- 
cerved information that Maximilian, profiting by the opportunity afforded him by a 
meeting of the imperial diet, had repreſented, in ſtrong terms, the conſequences of the 


_ king's attempts on provinces which were not holden of the crown of France, and had 


acquired a great number of partizans; that the emperor Frederic having terminated all 
bis 288 85 with the king of e that monarch had . to ſend him a unis 
of 
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of the empire againſt the Swits; if they continued to furniſh France with troops; and, 
laſtly, that a league was forming againſt France, into which not only the princes of the 


empire, but the Venetians, the kings of Arragon and Caſtile, had promiſed to enter. 


He therefore prudently reſolved to diſarm theſe princes by an appearance of moderation, 
and by a voluntary ceſſion of places which, ſooner or later, he muſt have been compelled 


to ſurrender, ſince he could have no poſſible pretenſions for retaining them. This ſnew 
of juſtice and equity, by effecting a diſſolution of the German league, ruined the hopes 


of Maximilian, and reduced him to the forces of his own terfitories. The motive which 


ſuperinduced the evacuation of Tournay was equally politic: the garriſon of that town, - 
by incommoding the Flemings, obliged them, in their own defence, to preſerve their 


allegiance to Maximilian; the king therefore imagined, that ſo ſoon as the danger 
ſhould be removed to a greater diſtance, and they ſhould have nothing to fear for them- 
_ ſelves, their ſpirit of ſedition would return, and far from ſeconding the efforts of their 


prince, they would encreaſe his embarraſſment, and 8 in | his diſgrace, The event 


juſtified his opinion. 


The latter years of the reign of Lava were palſed Le ann hoſtilities and nego- | 


ciations, the former marked by no event of importance, the latter diſtinguiſhed only for 


a ſpirit of treachery and deceit, that was viſible in every tranſaction in which that infa- 


mous monarch had any concern; His interference in the affairs of Italy forms a ſingle 


exception to the general remark. The wealth of the family of Medici, acquired by _ 
trade, and the magnificent ſpirit of the firſt Coſmo, gave him ſuch an aſcendancy over 
his countrymen, that though the forms of a popular government were preſerved, he was 
in reality the head of the commonwealth. A conſiderable degree of his power he tranſ- 
mitted to his deſcendants; his grandſons, Laurence and Julian, having rendered them 
ſelves obnoxious to pope Sixtus the Fourth, that pontiff did not ſcruple to engage ſome. 
The church was fixed. 
on as the ſcene of action; Julian periſhed by the daggers of the aſſaſſins, but Laurence 
was preſerved amidſt the tumult by the zeal and fidelity of his friends. At the ſame 
moment the troops of Sixtus entered the territories of Florence, and extended their de- 
vaſtations to the gates of the city. The houſe of Medici, unequal to the conteſt, im- 
plored tke protection of the king of France. Lewis, though the ſlave of ſuperſtition ' 


envious citizens of Florence in a conſpiracy againſt their lives. 


the moſt abject, aſſerted, on this occaſion, the pretenſions of Laurence againſt the ſove- 
reign pontiff; and the court of Rome, after an ineffectual diſplay of thoſe arts for which 


ſhe was celebrated, was compelled to recall her cenſures, and yield to the powerful me- 


diation of the king of France. 


The ſovereignty of Genoa, which had been RAMs ceded by France to the duke of 
Milan, was now again offered to the acceptance of Lewis, who wiſely refuſed the dan- 
gerous honour: to the ambaſſadors who were ſent to make him the offer, he returned 
this laconic anſwer—* The . give themſelves to me, and I gfve them to the devil!“ 


Vor. III. 8 = Pon. The 
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The king's turbulent and ſuſpicious ſpirit would never ſuffer him to be at caſe fo long as 
there was a prince or nobleman in his dominions, poſſeſſed of ſufficient power and authority - 
to enforce reſpect and to render himſelf formidable. Though the duke of Brittany had obſerved 
a perfect neutrality during the late boſtilities, Lewis ſeized ſome of his towns, and, in order 
to intimidate the duke into a compliance with whatever demands he might chuſe to prefer, 
he purchaſed, of the remaining heirs, all the rights of the houſe of Penthievre to the duchy 
of Brittany . He alſo fuborned a man of infamous character, whoſe name was Doyac, to 
ſtand forward as the accuſer of the duke of Bourbon; and the parliament of Paris diſplayed 
a willingneſs to favour the nefarious projects of their ſovereign. But the popularity of the 
duke of Bourbon ſecured him from the wicked attempt; while the perjury of Doyac, 
which ought to have incurred the ſevereſt * was ee by Lewis with the 


4 


: r of Auvergne. 


In 1479, Lewis made an attempt to 3 the reduction of 83 Chau- 
mont d' Amboiſe, with a ſtrong body of troops, after defeating the militia of the province, 
laid ſiege to the town of Dole; which, having been betrayed by the garriſon, was immedi- 
ately reduced to aſhes, while the citizens were inhumanly maſſacred by the French. Moſt 
of the other towns, intimidated by this act of ſeverity, opened their gates on the approach 
of the troops. In the Low Countries, however, the French were not equally ſucceſsful. 
Virton, a ſtrong town in the duchy of Luxembourg, was retaken by the mareſchal of 
Burgundy; at the fame time that Maximilian, with an army of twenty thouſand men, laid 
fiege to Terouanne. The mareſchals Deſquerdes and de Gie were ſent to oppoſe this for- 
midable force; and at the village of Guinegatte the hoſtile armies met. The German ca- 
valry were broken by the impetuous charge of the French, who, inconſiderately, purſued 
them to a great diſtance, while the archers, thinking the day was won, haſtened to 
ſeize the enemy's baggage; but the count de Romont, who commanded the Flemiſh in- 
fantry, immediately attacked them, and put them to flight, ſo that the cavalry, on their 
return from the purſuit, found the enemy in poſſeſſion of the field. Yet the ſlaughter 
appears to have been nearly equal on both ſides. Lewis ſoon obtained a more deciſive | 
advantage, by the capture of fourſcore veſſels belonging to the Flemings, which were 


taken by admiral Coulon, and carried into the ns of N m 


Maximilian, „ by the loſs he had fi 6 4 at the battle of 5 was oblig- 
cd to raiſe the ſiege of Terouanne; and to confine his hoſtile operations to the reduction 
of the fortreſs of Malaunoi, the governor of which he cauſed to he hanged. Lewis, in 

revenge. ordered his grand provoſt to ſelect fifty priſoners, of the higheſt rank, ſeven of 
whom were executed on the fame ſpot where the governor had ſuffered; ten were 
hanged before the gates of Douai, ten before Liſle, and as many before Arras, After 


u Hiſtoire. de Bretagne par Lobineau.—Le Grand. 
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theſe acts of barbarity, ſo congenial to the ſoul of Lewis, that monarch cloſed the cam- 


paign by reducing ſeventeen fortified caſtles and villages, in the county of Guines, all 
of which he fiſt plundered and then reduced to aſhes. 


15 D. 1481.] Fiat began to be ws of a war whence he could not hope to Jarivs 


any farther advantage; and the means of retaining the conqueſts he had already made, 
now ſolely occupied his thoughts. But nature was oppreſſed by this continual and un- 


 wearicd application to buſineſs; frequent faintings warned him to prepare for a future 


ſtate; and at a village, near Chinon in Touraine, he was ſeized with a fit of apoplexy: 


he remained ſome time ſpeechleſs and motionleſs, and though his voice and intellects re- 


turned, his health was eee impaired. 


— 


But this h far from inſpiring Lewis with ſentiments adapted to his ſituation, 
only ſerved to render him more ſuſpicious, miſtruſtful, and deſpotic. When he felt the 


firſt ſymptoms of the diſorder, he had moved towards the window of the apartment, but 
his attendants imagining the air would be prejudicial to him, ſeized him in their arms, 
and conveyed him to the fire-ſide. This effect of their concern for his ſafety, was now 


' conſtrued into an act of preſumption, that merited puniſhment ; and the faithful at- 


tendants were accordingly diſmiſſed from their places, and baniſhed from court. The 

king, jealous of his authority, was apprehenſive, left his officers, by accuſtoming them- 

| ſelves to contradict him on points of indifference, ſhould, by degrees, take upon them- 
ſelves the principal management of affairs, under pretence that he was notin a condition 


to conduct them himſelf. 


i 


The 3 of Charles, count of Maine, ths laſt prince of the ſecond 1 of A 


who had lately ſucceeded to a part of the dominions of Rene, titular king of Sicily, 


added, at this juncture, the county of Provence to the crown; but while Lewis was 


a in ſecuring this new acquiſition, a ſecond ſtroke of an apoplexy again warned 


him of his approaching end. He revived, however, and performed a pilgrimage to 


Saint-Claude; but-though this journey was apparently undertaken from motives of re- 


ligion, its real object was a matter of policy: viz. to reſtore tranquillity to the domi- | 


nions of the houſe of Savoy, and to releaſe the young duke from a ſtate of domeſtic cap- 
tivity. As ſoon as he had accompliſhed this object, and declared himſelf the protector 
of his infant nephew Charles, he returned conſiderably exhauſted by a e the 
length of which was NE Poor: to the weak ſtate of his body. 


A. D. 1482, 148 3] Though nid at the laſt ſtage of life, when all ſchemes of 
ambition ought to have been totally expelled from his mind, the death of Mary of Bur- 


gundy, from a wound which ſhe received by a fall from her horſe in hunting, and which her 
8 2 | | Eh modeſty 7 
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modeſty prevented her from diſcloſing even to her huſband , again directed his thoughts 
to the inſidious machinations of a diſhoneſt policy. He excited the inhabitants of Ghent, 
with whom he had long maintained a ſecret correſpondence, to revolt, and urged them to 
profit by the preſent occaſion for the full recovery of their ancient privileges. They 
ſo far liſtened to his advice, as to take the two infant 8 of Mary from their FONT, 
and to ſend a deputation to Paris to ſue for peace. | 


The deputies were received with the utmoſt maguificence, and 7 though the capital was 
then expoſed to the deſtructive ravages of peſtilence and famine, falſe joy and artificial 
plenty were exhibited wherever they went. Soon after their departure, the king reſolved 
to accompliſh a project which he had formed for procuring the hand of Margaret of Auſ- 


tria, the infant daughter of Mary and Maximilian, for his ſon, the dauphin. The hatred 


of Maximilian formed, indeed, a ſerious obſtacle to his wiſhes, but an event ſoon occurred 


by which he was enabled to ſurmount it. 


The biſhop of Liege had brought up in his family a young orphan of diſtinction, 
named William de la Mark, who, from the ferocity of his manners, had acquired the ap- 
pellation of The Wild Boar of Ardennes . This youth, after committing various acts of 
violence, aſſaſſinated the biſhop's chancellor, in his palace, and almoſt in ſight of his 
maſter. The prelate, juſtly enraged, baniſhed the culprit from the territory of Liege. 


Although the puniſhment was greatly inadequate to the crime, la Mark breathed nothing 


but vengeance, and repairing to the court of France, he offered his ſervices to the king, 
engaged to promote, in his favour, an infurrection of the Liegeois, and to open an en- 
trance for the French into Brabant. Lewis, who never refuſed protection to villainy, 
where his intereſt was concerned, received la Mark with diſtinction, conferred on him the 


title of his lieutenant and governor in the county of Liege, and gave him a company of 
one hundred lances, with a fum of thirty thouſand livres, to enable him to levy recruits. 


After every thing was prepared for his departure, the King proclaimed a revocation of his 
gifts, and publiſhed an order for him to quit the kingdom. This was done for the pur- 
poſe of more effectually deceiving the biſhop of Liege; the project accordingly ſucceeded; 

la Mark approached Liege, corrupted the magiſtrates, feduced' the troops, excited a re- 
volt, and, to crown his infamy, aſſaſſinated his benefactor. He then entered the city of 


Liege in triumph, and perſuaded the inhabitants to declare for France. The French 


troops had, during theſe tranſactions, entered Artois, and red uc ed, throogh the 4 8 
of the . the 88 town of Aire. 


TH Alarmed at theſe loſſes, and 1 no army then ready to oppoſe the progreſs of the 


French, Maximilian was prevailed on to conſent to the e of his N with the 
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ſon of his unprineipled foe. By the treaty ſigned on this occaſion, it was ſtipulated, that 
the young archduke, Philip, thould, on aſſuming the reins of government, do homage to 
the king for the county of Flanders. That, ſhould Philip die without poſterity, his 
ſiſter Margaret, wife to the dauphin, ſhould ſucceed not only to F landers, but to Hain- 
aut, Brabant, Luxembourg, Holland, and the duchy of Gueldres; and if Margaret 
ſhould not become wife to the dauphin, or ſhould die without poſterity, then the coun- 
ties of Burgundy, Artois, Migon, Auxerre, and Troyes ſhould revert to her brother: 
Philip, who ſhould do homage for the ſame; but, in that caſe, the towns of Liſle, Douai, 
and Orchies, ſhould be reſtored to the king; and finally, that the king, immediately after 
the treaty ſhould be ſigned, ſhould reſtore his conqueſts in Luxembourg, and Hainaut ; 
| ſhould recall all the French who were then in the country of Liege, and ſhould engage 
to afford no farther aſſiſtance either to William de la Mark, or to the Liegeois. By the 
concluſion of this treaty, which was fully ratified by either party; and by the death of 
the king of England, which occurred about the ſame time, Lewis was freed from all his 
enemies, and had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing his dominions reſtored to a r ſtate of perfect 
tranqu- 5 | „ 


As the king found nis health declining apace, he had, 4 theſe tranſactions, paid X 
viſit to the dauphin, who was kept almoſt in a ſtate of captivity, at the caſtle of Amboiſe, 
where—except the officers of the houſhold—none were permitted to approach him but 
ſervants and'perſons of the meaneſt condition. Lewis was-accompanied by ſeveral of the 
princes, and others of the nobility, in whoſe preſence he thus addreſſed his fon :—<** My 
„ ſon, I know not what term the Supreme Being has preſcribed to. the duration of my 
« exiſtence, but age and habitual infirmities warn me it is time to prepare for my 
“ laſt hour. Both my own wiſhes and the laws of the realm deſignate you for my 
* ſycceflor; learn then, the full extent of the obligations which that title impoſes: . 
% You are deſtined to aſcend the firſt throne in the world, and to bear the appellation of ; 
« Moſt Chriſtian King; for that rank, and for that auguſt prerogative, you are indebted to 
« your anceſtors, who, by their valour, and their zeal in the cauſe of religion, have ex- 
4 alted themſelves above all the princes in Chriſtendom. If you are anxious to partake 
* the glory which they have ſo well deſerved, let your boſom be inſpired” with a noble 
66 ardour and endeavour to reſemble them. Their example, my fon, will ſuffice to teach 
« you what to do, mine will better inſtruct you what to avoid; for, although, with tje 
aid of the Almighty, and with the aſſiſtance of our brave ſubjects, the ſceptre of 
« France has not ſuffered degradation in my hands; although T have ſucceſsfully de- 
« fended the rights- of the crown, and have even extended the limits of this kingdom; 

yet muſt I not conceal my faults: this confeſſion may tend to your inſtruction better 
* than any advice I can give you. Know, then, my ſon, that on my acceſſion to the 
* throne, having deprived of their places thoſe officers who had ſerved the ſtate, and the 
« king my father, with zeal' and fidelity, that inconſiderate ſtep. has cauſed. torrents of 
ow tears and. of Dag to flow, and has embittered my whole life. My ſon, the confeſſion 

N which 
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« which I now make ought to render you more wiſe. The flame is not ſo far extin- 
„% puniſhed, but that it may be eaſily rekindled, unleſs, by a conduct more prudent than 
% mine was at that period, you ſucceed in gaining the confidence of your faithful ſub- 
« jects; promiſe, then, that when you aſcend the throne, you will, in all matters of im- 
% portance, take the advice of the princes of your blood, and the members of your coun- 
* eil; that you will not deprive any one of his place, unleſs he ſhall have previouſly 
| «© been found guilty of prevarication; and as what I now "quis of you, is of the utmoſt 
«© importance, reflect e before you give me, your anſwer.” 


The dauphin then ratio into an adjoining apartment, with the lord of Beaujeu, his 
overnor, and the officers of his houſhold, and in a few minutes he ret urned, and ſwore 
to fulfil the promiſe which the king exacted from him. The particulars of this inter- 
view were committed to paper, and tranſmitted to all the ſovereign courts in the king- 
dom. Lewis then ſent to the duke of Orleans, and made him ſwear that he would not 

| oppoſe any of the regulations which he might chuſe to eſtabliſh, with regard to the re- 
gency, and that he would not engage his relations, the duke of Brittany and the count 
of Foix, to aſſiſt him in exciting troubles in the kingdom, and in procuring for himſelf 
a greater ſhare in the adminiſtration than it ſhould pleaſe the king to aſſign him. Both 
the duke's oath and the dauphin's were inſerted in the regiſters of the parliament. It is 
rather extraordinary that Lewis ſhould expect that others would be bound by an engage- 
ment iti eos Ba its ſolemnity—he himſelf 2 invariably treated with 


contempt. 


. As Lewis approached nearer to the grave, his terror at the thoughts of his diſſolution 
increaſed; although in the dreadful ſituation to which ſickneſs had reduced him, death 
ought rather to have been conſidered as a friend than a tyrant, yet were all his hours moſt 
anxiouſly employed in the hopeleſs endeavour to prolong a miſerable exiſtence. All the 
precautions which he had hitherto adopted with the view to preſerve himſelf from the 
ſecret machinations of his enemies, now appeared inſufficient. At the moſt happy periods 
of his life, he was attended, wherever he went, by a body of troops and a train of artil- 
lery ; and, fince the aſſaſſination of the Medici and the duke of Milan, he had always 
armed himſelf with a pike, which a page carried at his fide in the day, and which the 
king placed at the head of his bed during the night. But when he found his ſtrength too 
far exhauſted, by age and ſickneſs, to ſuffer him to make uſe of this weapon in caſe of 
attack, he reſolved to ſhut himſelf in ſome inacceſſible place. | 
His favourite 5 of Pleſſis- les- Tours was, after 8 conſideration, choſen for 
the purpoſe of retirement; he cauſed the caſtle to be ſurrounded by a broad and deep 
ditch, over which were thrown two bridges, that were never let down but at one parti- 
cular hour; within the ditch an iron railing was erected, the walls of the fortreſs were 


covered with iron 2 8 and the gates defended by baſtions. A guard of four hundred 
| : | ' archers 
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archers paraded i this gloomy priſon night and day, with orders to fire on, any one 


who ſhould dare to approach without firſt making himſelf known. Eighteen thouſand 


caltrops were diſtributed on the neighbouring plains, to prevent the approach of cavalry; 
and in the interior court of the caſtle were two rows of large iron chains, with eannon- 
balls faſtened to the end of them, to which criminals, often for the moſt trivial offences, 
\ Theſe chains were called Les fillettes du roi. The avenues which led to 


were faſtened. 
this abode of miſery were lined, on either ſide, with gibbets inſtead of trees, on which 


Triſtan the provoſt who was truly worthy to adminiſter to the rage and caprice of a 


ſanguinary tyrant—cauſed the wretched victims of his maſter's ſuſpicions and revenge, 
to be placed. No one reſided in the caſtle, except four or five officers, who, by their 
tyrannical conduct, had become the objects of public execration, and who from their ex- 


pectations of falling, on the death of Lewis, into the hands of juſtice, were moſt inter- 
eſted in the prolongation of his life. The princes of the blood, and even the king's own 


daughters, were forbidden to enter the place, without an expreſs invitation. When Anne 


of France, her huſband, the lord of Beaujeu, and the count of Dunois brought the young 


dauphineſs from Flanders, Lewis, having deſcried from the windows of his palace their 
numerous train, was greatly alarmed, and immediately ſent fome of his officers to ſearch. 
themny | in the apprehenſion that they might have arms concealed beneath their cloaths. 


But though Lewis had thus ſecluded himſelf from a world, he took care that the 


world ſhould not forget him; inſtead, however, of deſerving attention by acts of virtue, 


he only ſought to render himſelf conſpicuous by his vices. Every day, and almoſt every. | 
hour, were orders the moſt abſolute and tyrannical diſpatched to different parts of the: 
kingdom. He diſmiſſed, without any reaſon, all his old ſervants; and the new ones 
who ſucceeded them, were ſoon diſmifled in their turn; when aſked the motive of this 
conduct, his reply was—Nature takes delight in variety. Nor were theſe ſudden diſmiſ- 


fion confined to his houſhold, for there was ſcarcely a poſtin the kin gdom, from the 
| higheſt to the loweſt, but experienced a ſimilar Ss: | 


Lewis was Sy anxious to engage the attention of foreigners, whom he, alſo, 


wiſhed to believe that his health was perfectly re-eſtabliſhed. He ſent envoys or ambaſ- 


| fadors to foreign courts on the moſt frivolous pretexts ; and theſe repreſentatives of ſove-. 
reignty had often no other buſineſs to negociate, than the purchaſe of ſome trifling arti... 


cle for their maſter. - From Spain, he exported, at a great expence, mules and ſporting 


dogs; from Italy, horſes: and curioſities; from the kingdoms of the north, elks, rein- 


deer, and furs; and young lions, and other ſcarce animals, from the-coaſt of Africa; and, 


as his only object in purchaſing theſe articles was to make people talk of him, his agents 


could not oblige him more than by paying a moſt extravagant price for them. They 


were conveyed to the palace with great pomp and 8 and when they arrived, he di 


not even deign to look at them. 


All 


8 
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All the fees of medicine were exhauſted in vain to reſtore hisdrooping health; no remedy 
which the {kill of the regular profeſſor could ſuggeſt, or the ingenuity of the daring empi- 
ric deviſe, was left unemployed ; we are told by a contemporary writer, that among other 
remedies, he was ordered to drink the blood of a child, in order to correct the acrimony 
of his own; and, that a great number of children were, accordingly, bled for the purpoſe. 
As hunting had always conſtituted his p. incipal amuſement when he was in health, he now 
ordered a number of large rats to be caught and turned looſe in his apartments, where he 
hunted them with cats. But as he ſoon became tired of this kind of amuſement, his at- 
tendants deviſed another more ſuitable to his ſituation. They aſſembled the peaſants of 
Poitou, and dividing them into bands, diſtributed them in the meadows round the caſtle, 
where fome of them played on their ruſtic pipes, while others danced and ſung; Lewis 
looked at them from the different Windows of the palace, and endeavoured to partake of 
their innocent pleaſures; but if he perceived that any one took notice of him, he 9988851 
ly retired, and did not dare to appear at the window again that day. | 


As all human remedies had Wed inefficacious, he had recourſe to others of a different 
deſcription: he ſent to different parts of Europe, for all the relics he could procure which 
were holden in any tolerable degree of eftimation. Friar Rofat, a monk of Lombardy, 
and five: or fix of his brethren, brought him a .great number from Italy; and he not 

only paid all the expences of their journey, but received them moſt magnificently. 
Some canons of Cologne obtained, in exchange for ſome curious relics, the confirmation 
of a rich donation which he had already made to their cathedral. A poor tradeſman, 
from Aix-la-Chapelle, received ſixty livres for a ſmall filver image, which he faid had 
touched ſome very famous relics. The king ſent two thouſand crowns to Saint James in 
Galicia, and he ſent to Marſeilles for the ring of Jobin. The holy oil from Rheims Was 
taken to him with great ceremony, and he obtained permiſſion from the pope to be 
anointed with it a ſecond time ; but the wily pontiff exacted for this indulgence — which 
had already cauſed an inſurrection at Rome the ceſſion of the counties of Valence and 
[Dis in Dauphiny, to which the church of Rome bad preferred ſome Obſolets claims. 


It is very extraordinary that, impreſſed as the mind of Lewis certainly was with the 
15 of death, and, moreover, a ſlave to the moſt abject ſuperſtition, its moſt prominent 
and moſt diſguſting features ſhould ſtill have retained their former ſtrength. Having 
© recommended himſelf to the prayers of Bourdeille, archbiſhop of Tours, that prelate 
thought the opportunity favourable. for impreſſing him with a due ſenſe · of his errors; and 
he accordingly repreſented to him, with 2.truly apoſtolic zcal, that the moſt acceptable 
offering he could make to God would tbe that of a contrite heart ; that gifts to the 

church could not expiate fins; that he had violated the privileges of the church by 
illegal acts of violence againſt its miniſters; that he had either impriſoned or expelled 
from their ſces, the biſhops. of Laon, Seer, Caſtres, Coutances, Saint-Flour, and 
bh 2 whoſe only offence was that of being e either by the ties of blood or 

| , 
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friendſhip, with ſome perſons who had incurred the king's diſpleaſure ; that he had de- 
ſpoiled ſeveral families of their patrimony ; and that he 1585 retained, againſt all law and 
pot the inheritance of the Houle of Tremoille. 


Lewis, 1 at the 8 of his cenſures, replied, that he had aſked him for 
prayers and not for advice; that "ſuch complaints were an attack on the ſovereign autho- 
_ rity, and bore a ſtrong reſemblance to threats; that Bourdeille meddled with too many 
affairs; and that he defied him, and all the prelates he had mentioned, to find any flaw 
in his conduct. The king then ordered the chancellor to inſtitute a proceſs againſt the 
archbiſhop and the other prelates; and Bourdeille was finally ee to aſk pardon, 
ah having Sklrarges his duty. | | 


But though Lewis—as he told the archinllign-afet for prayers and not - ths hes, 
yet did he wiſh for thoſe prayers leſs for the ſalvation of his ſoul, than the re: eſtabliſſi- 
ment of his health. As he felt an inconvenience from the north-wind, whenever ic 
blew for ſome days together, he ordered general proceſſions to Saint-Denis; but being 
aſhamed to avow his weakneſs, he commanded the prayers, that were ſaid on thoſe ocac- 


fon, to be offered up for the health of the king and the dauphin, and for the preſervation | 


of the fruits of the earth. We are told that his chaplain was, one day, reciting an ori- 
ſon to Saint Eutropius, and when he came to pray . for the health of the foul and of the 
% body,” he was interrupted by the king, who told him he ought not to aſk for ſo ma- 
ny things at a time, and requeſted him only to pray for the health of the body. There 
is a letter of his fill extant, addreſſed to Peter Cadonet, a monk; in which he ſays— 
« Maſter Peter, my friend, I requeſt you with all poſſible earneſtneſs to pray'incefſant- 


ly to God, and our lady of Salles, in my behalf; that it may pleaſe them to ſend me a Ks 
« quartan ague, for I am afflited with a malady which my phyficians tell me cannot be 8 


1 removed without | it; and as ſoon as T have it, I will let you know. Oe 


But while the king, e e on the 8 . perpes, 8 a Pe neg- 
| leed the proper means of conciliating the mercy of a God whom he had grievoully of- 
ſended by the magnitude of his offences, a third ſtroke of an apoplexy (on Monday, the 
twenty fifth of Auguſt) fruſtrated all his hopes of life. He lay motionleſs ſo long, that 
it was believed he was dead; on his revival, he forbade his attendants, however ill he 
might be, to mention the word death in his preſence, fince he did not think he ſhould 
have reſolution enough to hear it; “It will ſuffice,” ſaid he, to fay, /peat little; I 
„ ſhall underſtand what you mean.” This prohibition, however, was diſregarded; and 
his favourite, Oliver le Daim, accompanied by a phyſician, and a hermit, who had come 
from Calabria to aſſiſt him with his prayers, approached his bed, and apprizing him that 
he had but a ſhort time to live, adviſed him to think of his conſcience. But Lewis, as 
if anxious to diſſemble to the laſt, replied, without betraying any emotioris of terror; 
H hope that God will aſſiſt me, for I am not ſo ill as you- think I am.“ | 
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From this moment; however, he appears to have been convinced of the certainty of 
his ſpeedy diſſolution; he ſent for the lord of Beaujeu, whom he had 2ppointed; con- 
Jointly with Anne of France, to govern the ſtate. during his ſon's minority, and imparted 
to him his laſt will: he then diſpatched the chancellor to the dauphin of Amboiſe, and 
told all who went to ſee him, 0 go to the king, and ſerve him with fidelity. He ſent alſo 
ſor the mareſchal Deſquerdes, and adviſed him never to loſe fight of the dauphin, for 
the firſt ſix months; he ordered him to give up all thoughts of the plan they had con- 
'eerted together for taking Calais from the Engliſh, and not to moleſt the duke of Brit 
tany, who, in future, he ſaid, would only ſeek to live in peace; he added, that what 
would have been proper, had he lived, would be extremely dangerous during a ininority ; 
and, beſides, that the kingdom ſtood i in need of a peace for ek or ſix years, in order to re- 


cover its ſrength. 285 | 


. HE he 3 WY all the ans i 05 the Catholic rel igion, ſis re- 
ceived the ſacrament ; he ſaid, that on account of the particular devotion which he had 
always entertained for the holy Virgin, he ſhould not die till Saturday ; ; in fact, he ex- 
pired on that day, which was the thirtieth of Auguſt, 1483, in the ſixty- firſt year of his 
age, ene with his laſt breath Our lady of Embrun, my good miſtreſs, aſſiſt 
4 me. He was buried, HOWS: hs 0 his 0 at che church of Notre- ow. 
ar.Cleri. | | 


%.. 


ae 4 


1 10 mark 1 different ſhades 24s vice; to „ Te the 3 ent, Eee of 
2 infamy,; from thoſe of inferior magnitude, is a taſk unpleaſant 1 in itſelf, and one from 
Which neither amuſement nor inſtruction can be derived: yet what elſe can be done in 
the delineation of a character, in whieh not a ſingle good quality appears? That diſpo- 


* ition to tyranny which Lewis evineed at an early period of his life, and which he was 


more ſtudious to eneourage than anxious to repreſs, affords ſtrong grounds for believing 
that, at whatever period he had been called to aſcend the throne, his reign muſt have 
abounded with ſchemes. to oppreſs his people, and to render his own power abſolute.— 

Subtle, unfeeling, and cruel, a ſtranger to every principle of i integrity, and regardleſs 1 
deceney, he ſeorned all the reſtraints. which a ſenſe of honour, or the deſire of fame, 
impoſe even upon ambit ious men. Sagacious, at the ſame time, to diſcern his true in- 
tereſt, and influenced by that alone, he was capable of purſuing it with a perſevering in- 
duſtry, and of adhering to it with e 8 from. Weigh: no . could divert, 
| DIET 52515 e 7 „ e 
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In ating as Lewis the Eleventh ſtripped the nobility of their geielages: he added 
to the power and prerogative of his crown. In order to have ſuch a body of foldiers at 
his command, as might be ſufficient to cruſh any force which his diſaffected ſubjects 
could draw together, he not only kept on foot the regular troops which his father had 
raiſed, but took into his pay ſix thouſand Swiſs, at that time the beſt diſciplined and 
moſt formidable infantry in Europe *7. From the jealouſy natural to tyrants, he con- 
figed in theſe foreign mercenaries,' as the moſt devoted inſtruments of oppreſſion, and the 
moſt faithful guardians of the power he had acquired. - That they might be ready to act 


5 
4 


on the ſhorteſt warning, he, during the latter years of his __ peg A COTS | 


bod 7 of them encamped in one 9 5 

Great tand were requiſite) not oil to deftay che expence of this additional eſtabliſh- 
| ment, but to ſupply the ſums employed. in the various enterprizes which the reſtleſs ac- 
tivity of his genius prompted him to undertake. But the prerogative. that his father 
had aſſumed, of levying taxes without the concurrence of the ſtates-peneral, and which 
he was careful not only to retain but to extend, enabled him to e in ſome 2. 


97 7 for 5 d nee! of 5 f navy | 
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What his prerogative, large as it was, could not furniſh; his addreſs pet He 
was the firſt monarch, in Europe, who diſcovered the method of managing thoſe gteat 
aſſemblies, in which the feudal poliey had veſted the power of granting ſubſidies and of 


impoſing taxes. He firſt taught other princes the fatal art of beginning their attack on 


publick liberty, by corrupting the ſource from which that liberty ſhould flow. By ex- 


erting all his power and addreſs in influencing the election of repreſentatives, by bribing 


or intimidating the members, and by various changes, which he artfully made in the 


form of their deliberations, Lewis acquired ſuch entire direction of thoſe aſſemblies,” that, 


from being the vigilant guardians of the privileges and property of the people, he ren- 


dered them tamely ſubſervient, in promoting the moſt odious meaſures of his reign. As 
no power remained to ſet bounds to his exactions, he not only continued all the taxes 
impoſed by his father, but made immenſe additions to them. Charles the Seventh levied. 


taxes to the amount of one million eight hundred thouſand livres ; Eewis the Eleventh 
| raiſed four millions ſeven hundred thouſand livres. The former had in pay nine thou- 


ſand cavalry, and fixteen thouſand infantry; the latter W the cavalry to fifteen _ | 


thouſand, and the infantry to were crodda n 85 


In conſequence of an at of territory, by acquiſitions of various kinds that: 


#53 : : | E | ; LE 
were made during the reign of Lewis, France was formed into one compact kingdom, 


and the ſteady unrelenting policy of that prince not only ſubdued the haughty ſpirit. of 


1 Comines—Daniel, Hiſtoire de Ia Milice Francoiſe, tom. i. p. 133, 1 Comines, | 


— 
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the feudal nobles, but eſtabliſhed a ſpecies of government, ſcarcely leſs abſolute, or leſs 
terrible, Than Eaſtern deſpotiſm. | 


But fatal as his adminiſtration was to the liberties of his ſabjetts, the 8 which 
he acquired, the reſources of which he became maſter, and his freedom from reſtraint in 
' concerting his plans as well as in executing them, rendered his reign active and enter- 
prizing ; and from this era, the kings of France, no longer fettered and circumſcribed at 
home by a jealous nobility, have exerted themſelves more abroad, have formed more ex- 
tenſive ſchemes of foreign conqueſts, and have curries on war with a ſpirit and vigour 
| long unknown in Europe. 


The military order of Saint Michael was inſtituted, 5 Lewis the Eleventh, in 1469 : 
it conſiſted of thirty-ſix knights, the ſovereign included ; beſides a chancellor, a ſecre- 
tary, a treaſurer, and a herald. Lewis alſo inſtituted two parliaments, that of Bour- 
deaux, which his father had es to e in a and the Is of Bur- 
gundy, in 1476. | | 


An en diſcovery was tas in the chirurgical art during this reign ;—the mode 
of curing the tone by the operation of cutting. An archer of Meudon, who had been long 
afflicted with this dreadful diſcaſe, was, in 1474, convicted of various robberies, and con- 

demned to die: but the phyſicians and ſurgeons of Paris repreſented to the king, that a 
great number of perſons, of all ranks, being afflicted with the ſtone, it would be expe- 
dient to try, on this man, whoſe life was already forfeited to the laws of his country, an 
experiment which might prove of advantage to ſociety. Lewis complied with their re- 
queſt; and the operation was performed with ſuch ſucceſp 
_ cured in a 0 when the king not EY Es a 

reward. - 
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CHARL ES THE EIGHTH. 


A. D. 1483.] CHARLES, either from the delicacy of his conſtitution, or from 
motives of jealouſy, had been deprived of ali the advantages of education; the orders of 
his father, to prevent his application to ſtudy, had been ſo rigorouſly enforced, that, 
on his acceſſion to the throne, he could neither read nor write. Aſhamed of his igno- 
rance, the youthful monarch no ſooner became his own maſter, than he purſned his ſtu- 
dies with indefatigable zeal ; he even acquired a taſte for books, and engaged Robert 
Gaguin, general of the Mathurins, to tranſlate, for his uſe, the commentaries of 
Ceſar, and the liſe ef Charlemagne It was eaſy to perceive, from the admiration which 
he betrayed on peruſing the accounts of the martial atchierements' of thoſe heroes, that 
a a thirſt for military glory formed one of the leading features of his mind. But his ut- 
moſt efforts proved inadequate to ſupply, in a full degree, the want of an early educa- 
tion; he always retained an invincible repugnance to buſineſs ; diſplayed a want of pene- 
tration in his choice of miniſters, and abandoned himſelf, without reſerve, to favourites 
who, too often, abuſed his confidence: but, with theſe failings, Charles was frank, ge- 
nerous, and magnanimous; and . 50 ee Philip de Wie [that a better 
us creature neuer exifled 1” | | 

, 3 by the laws of the wal, Charles was of. age to aſſume the mine of go- 
vernment ſince he had entered his fourteenth year, yet it was not deemed prudent to en- 
truſt them to ſuch feeble hands. Lewis, therefore, had, by his will, ordained, that the 
adminiſtration ſhould'be veſted in his eldeft daughter, Anne of France, wife to Peter de 


| pa lond of ones; the king had eee his choice, by the conſidera- 
ion 
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tion that the princes of the blood would not think themſelves degraded i in being ſub- 


jected to a princeſs who, by her birth, was placed above them : that Anne, moreover, 


could have no intereſt in defrauding the lawful heir of his right, ſince her ſex precluded 
her from wearing the crown herſelf, and her huſband could have no poſſible claim to it; 
and, laſtly, that if, notwithſtanding all the precautions he had taken, civil commotions 
ſhould arife;nobody-was better calculated for quelling them than herſelf. In fact, all the 
hiſtorians of that age concur in deſcribing her as poſſeſſed of a profound genius, a ſtrong 
mind, and all the graces peculiar to her own ſex, e with all the virtues that cha- 
racterize the Sreateſt pl the other. 


* Theſe lations however, were inſufficient to deter thoſe who had, as they ſup- 


7 poſed,” ſtronger claims to the regency, from ſtanding forward to aſſert them; and to pro- 


teſt againſt the partial and improper conduct of the late king. The chief of theſe com- 


petitors was the queen · dowager, whoſe claims were founded on the rights of nature, and 


on cuſtoms fundamentally eſtabliſhed and univerſally obſerved fince the commencement 
of the monarchy. Lewis, although he had married againſt his father's commands, had 


ne ver a ſincere attachment for his wife, whom he treated with the utmoſt brutality, 


generally confining her in ſome diſtant fortreſs, and holding no commerce with her but 
ſuch as was merely ſafficient for the purpoſe of procuring heirs. But neither the un- 
worthy treatment which that princeſs experienced from her tyrannical huſband, who 
withheld from her thoſe careſſes which he laviſhly beſtowed on the meaneſt of his ſub- 
jects, nor the order which Lewis is ſaid to have given on his death-bed, to prevent her 


from approaching her ſon, and to baniſh her into Dauphine, could deprive her of her 


rank, or debar her of her rights. And there is every reaſon to believe that the reins of 


80 government would have been placed in her hands, had ſhe been earneſt in the aſſertion 


of her claims; but the retired life to which ſhe had been ſo long accuſtomed, had ren- 
dered her averſe from the buſtle of the world; and her death, which occurred within 
three months after the deceaſe of Lewis, delivered Madame—for by that appellation was 
the eldeſt daughter of the king now ee der gouanE a e 1 . and encou- 


: raged the pretenſions of other e rg 


The firſt of theſe was Kol, duke of On fiſt prince of the blood, who had 
been compelled, by the late king, to marry his daughter Jane, a princeſs whoſe perſon 
was extremely diſguſting, and ſo deforined, that ſhe was ſuppoſed to be incapable of bear- 


ing children. The illuſtrious birth of his conſort: afforded but a poor compenſation for 


her natural defects, in the opinion of a young prince who is repreſented as a model of 


beauty, and as being extremely addicted to amorous en joyments. He concealed, how- 


ever his diſpleaſure, during the life of Lewis the Eleventh; but the death of that mo- 
narchandthat of the queen, the youth and inexperience of his ſuccefſor, and the general 
diſcontent of the nation, all combined to furniſh him with a favourable opportunity for 


Cn his real ſentiments. It was 1 8 8 that he ſhould firſt endeayour to ſet aſide 
| ſo 
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ſo much of the late king's will as related to the regency of Madame; after which he 
would find no A 1 in procuring a divorce from his wife, in cont racting a marriage 
that might ſccure him the poſſeſſion of a ſovereignty, and in enforcing his claims to the 
duchy of Milan. The execution of theſe various ſchemes, however, ſurpaſſed the 
ſtrength of his mind; and, it is probable, he would have been induced to abandon them 
had he been left to himſelf; but he had a friend who was capable of giving him advice, 
and who perſuaded him to perſevere in the proſecution. of his plans. This friend was 
the count of Dunois, ſon to the celebrated baſtard of Orleans, whoſe talents for political 
'negociations are ſaid to have been unequalled, The duke was farther ſupported by the 
count of Angouleme, his couſin-german ; his brother-in-law, the viſcount ef Nar- 
bonne; his couſin, the duke of Brittany; the duke of Alengon, and many others of the 
nobility, who were eager to pay their court to the preſumptive heir to the throne. In- 
dependent of the oath which Lewis the Eleventh had exacted from the duke, binding 
him to an obſervance of his will, with regard to the regency, two other motives for 
excluding him from that dignity were now: urged; firſt— That as he was preſumptive 
heir to the throne, it would not be prudent to intruſt him with the care of the king's 
perſon ; and ſecondly, that as he was {till a minor, having but juſt completed his twenty- 
third year, and not old enough to be entruſted with the diſpoſal of his own property, 
it could not be expected that the management of the public revenue ſhould be con- 


fided to > him. 


Theſe objections to the duke of Orteant 1 the duke of Bourbon, Fs . 
no ſuch objections could be urged, to ſtand forward as a claimant. Though of the blood- 
f royal, he was ſo far removed from the throne, that there was no danger of his aſpiring 
to a aſcend it; his age, his experience, the ſervices he had rendered the ſtate under Charles 
the Seventh, the perſecutions he had experienced from Lewis the Eleventh, all ſpoke in 
his favour. If, ſaid he, the duke of Orleans be excluded on account of his youth, with 
what propriety can Madame be preferred, who is equally young, and of a ſex unfit ſor . 
command? If, on the contrary, Madame has only been choſen in order to favour her 
huſband, and the lord of Beaujeu is to govern the ſtate under the name of his Lie, | 
can I ſuffer—purſued the duke—my younger brother, whofe claims are fo. inferior to. 
my Se to o obtain a e over me, and to: une a right to command 12 


The two competitors "tes to court, each of them followed by : a powerful party, 
Madame endeavoured, by the beſtowal of honours and rewards, to make them deſiſt 
from their purſuit; - on the duke of Orleans ſhe conferred the government of Paris, the 
: iſle of France, Champagne and Brie, with a ſeat in the council ; the count of Dunois: -. 
was appointed governor of Dauphine ; and the dignity of conſtable. and lieutenant 
general of the kingdom, which he : may been long anxious to » obtain, Was conferred on 
the duke * ren | | . | 


But 


| . 
5 4 | 
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But the princes were unwilling to barter their claims for ſuch precarious emolu. 
_ ments; they, therefore, filled the council with their creatures, and thwarted all the 
meaſures of the new government. Perceiving, however, that the prudence of Madame 
roſe ſuperior to all their manceuvres, they united in a requeſt that the ſtates-general 
might be convened, and the arrangement of the adiyiniſtration be left totally to them“. 


This propoſal threw Madame, and all thoſe who were really attached to the king, 
into the utmoſt conſternation, as they imagined it was only advanced with the view to 
ſet the nation in a ferment, in order that the princes might profit by the general confu- 
ſion. They had received intelligence, that the duke of Orleans had entered into an 
aſſociation with the duke of Brittany and the arch-duke Maximilian, the two greateſt 
enemies to the ſovereign power; and that he had ſent to Italy to folicit the young duke 
of Lorraine to return to France, and claim the ſucceſſion of his grandfather, Rent of 
Anjou. Their terror too was encreaſed, on conſidering what had recently paſſed in 

the neighbouring kingdoms. They had not forgotten, that, on the death of Charles 
the Bold, the ftates of Flanders had poſſeſſed themſelves of the ſupreme power, had kept 
their lawful ſovereign in a ſtate of captivity, and had maſſacred her two principal miniſ- 
ters in her preſence; that, on a more recent occaſion, the duke of Glouceſter had pro- 
cured a declaration from the parliament of England, tending to baſtardize his nephews, 
whom he afterwards murdered, and to place the diadem on his own brows. Though 
the duke of Orleans was not capable of ſuch a flagrant act of villainy, yet was it impoſ- 
fible to ſay to what lengths his impetuous paſſions, inflamed by the artful ſuggeſtions of 
his perfidious adviſers, might carry him. It was afterward diſcoyered, that Peter Lan- 
dois, -prime miniſter to the duke of Brittany, had fabricated papers, and compoſed a me- 
morial, in which he had attacked the legitimacy of Charles the Eighth. He affirmed 
that Lewis the Eleventh deſpairing to have a ſon, and wiſhing to detach from his bro- 
ther's party the chief nobility of the kingdom, who did not heſitate to expoſe their lives 
and. fortunes in his defence, becauſe they confidered him as the preſumptive heir to 
the throne, had compelled-the queen to adopt this child. Landois did not deny that 
Charles might be the king's ſon; but he ur, that the queen not being his mother, 
he could have no gn to the crown. 


Whatever danger Se attend a convention of the ſtates under ſuch circumſtances, a 
formal refuſal to convene them would have been ftill more dangerous. The people, 
who muſt ſoon. have, been made acquainted with it, would have immediately been led to 
conclude, that government had no intention of redreſſing their grievances, and would, 
perhaps, have proceeded to extremities. If the princes, in that caſe, had joined the peo- 
ple, Madame 17975 have been loſt without reſource, and the young monarch might, = 


*Comines—Godefroi far ks 5 YBigoire de . 8 de Camines. 
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bly have been involved in her ruin. Though preſſed on all ſides, ſhe continued, for 
ſome time, to elude the propoſal; but finding that the princes were determined, of two 
. evils ſhe choſe the leaſt. The ſtates were accordingly ſummoned to meet on the firſt 
of January, 1484, at Orleans; but, the conſideration that that city was the capital of the 

appanage of the duke of Orleans, and that the loyalty of its inhabitants might therefore 
be juſtly ſuſpected, induced Madame to change the place of their meeting to Tours. 
Tranquillity was now re-eſtabliſhed at court; the princes directed their attention to the 
election of deputies at the provincial aſſemblies ; while Madame, who, during this inter- 
val, remained in poſſeſſion of the ſovereign authority, endeavoured to ſecure the ſuffrages 


of the. people yy more e means than that of eee their e | 


She began by nile the judges and other ates in the poſſeſſion of their 
reſpective poſts ?; and then directed her attention to the means of affording relief to the 
people. But before ſhe diminiſhed the receipts, ſhe wiſely took care to leſſen the ex- 
pences. The fix thouſand Swiſs that had been taken into pay, by Lewis the Eleventh, 
ſhe prudently diſmiſſed, and, after paying all that was due to them, ſent them back, in 
an honourable manner, to their own country; ſhe likewiſe diſbanded ſeveral companies 
of the national troops. By the adoption of theſe ſalutary meaſures, Madame was en- 
abled to relieve the people, by remitting the laſt quarter of the taxes of the preſent year, 
-at the ſame time that ſhe promiſed them a- more conſiderable diminution which was to take 


place as ſoon as proper regulations could be made with regard to the demeſnes of the 
crown. To forward this plan, all the numerous grants made by the late king were 


revoked, and orders were diſpatched to the eee of the different g to re- 
unite them to the royal ee | | | 


e apprehenſive that the people might be led to dense that the weak intl | 


into the mind of her brother the ſame principles of government which ſhe had ſeen 
practiſed in the preceding reign, was careful to obviate ſuſpicions of that nature, by the 
adoption of a very different line of conduct. Lewis having, on mere ſuſpicions, ſentenced 
a great number of perſons to impriſonment or exile, his daughter ordered the priſon- 


| doors to be thrown open, recalled thoſe who had been baniſhed, and loaded with favours 


ſuch as her father had perſecuted with the greateſt inveteracy. The prince of Orange; 
who had been hanged in effigy for having promoted a revolution in Burgundy, was now 
reſtored to the poſſeſſion of his eſtates in Franche-Comté: D*'Urfe and Poncet de la 
Riviere, whom Lewis had always regarded as his perſonal enemies, were promoted to 


places of truſt and importance: Philip of Savoy, count of Breſſe, was recalled from 


Germany, where he had been opting to ſeek an aſylum, and admitted to a ſeat in the 


2 Godefroi=Recueil a pieces fur Charles VIII —Lancelot, W ei de Academie des rene leu t. viii. 


Uiſtoire de Lorraine par Dom Calmet. 
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ße and, laſtly, having received information of the offers which had 8 made by 


the princes to the duke of Lorraine, ſhe diſpatched a courier to that prince, who was 


then in Italy, where he commanded the Venetian forces, to exhort him to repair to 
court, promiſing to reſtore him the inheritance of his grandfather, René of Anjou. 
At the ſame time that Madame endeavoured to lte the ions of thoſe whom 
her father had perſecuted, ſhe delivered into the hands of juſtice his two greateſt fa- 
vourites, Oliver le Daim and John Doyac, to whom he had been moſt liberal in his dona- 
tions, and whom, on his death-bed, he had particularly recommended to his ſon. 
Among a variety of crimes of which Oliver le Daim was accuſed, the following ſeems 
moſt to have fixed the attention of the judges. A gentleman having been arreſted by 
the king's orders, and being threatened with death, his wife applied to the favourite to 
intercede in his behalf. Her youth, her charms, and her tears made a ſtrong impreſſion 
on Oliver; but incapable of harbouring any generous ſentiment, he demanded the en- 
joyment of her perſon as the reward of the ſervice ſhe required. This infamous propoſal 
was, at firſt, rejected by the lady, with the diſdain it was calculated to incur ; but hay- 
ing obtained permiſſion to viſit her huſband in prifon, ſhe was overcome by his tears and 
intreaties, and, at length, conſented to purchaſe his life with the ſacrifice of her own 
honour. Oliver, however, being afraid that as ſoon as ſhe had obtained the favour ſhe 
aſked, ſhe would abſent herſelf, for ever, from his ſight, procured an order from the king 
to put the priſoner to death; and he commiſſioned Daniel, one of his ſatellites, to put the 
unfortunate gentleman in a ſack, and throw him into the river. The crime was diſ- 
covered by ſome fiſhermen, who drew up the body in their nets, and the lady. had now 
the mortification to perceive, that the very means which ſhe had employed for ſaving 
the life of her huſband had proved the cauſe of his death. So long as Lewis lived ſhe 
kept her grief to herſelf, conſcious that the publication of her ſhame would be produc- 
tive of no poſſible advantage; but after the death of that tyrant, ſhe boldly ſtood for- 
ward, and demanded juſtice on the aſſaſſin of her huſband ; and Le Daim, having con- 
feſſed the crime, was hanged together with his accomplice Daniel. 


Doyac, who had been a common informer, and who had been employed by Lewis to 
calumniate the duke of Bourbon, eſcaped the gallows, but to undergo a puniſhment 
equally ignominious, and more painful: he was ſentenced to be whipped in different 
parts of the metropolis, to have one ear cut off, and his tongue pierced with a hot iron. 
He was then conveyed to Montferrand in Auvergne, the place of his birth, and the 
ſeat of his pretended triumph over the duke of Bourbon, where he was again whipped, 
loſt bps other ear, and was afterwards baniſhed the kingdom. 


Cottier, the king 8 phyſician, was involyed in the ſame diſgrace with the other fa- 
vourites of Lewis; but his inſupportable pride and his extreme avarice formed the only 


grounds 
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ounds of accuſation againſt him: he was deſpoiled of all the eſtates which he had ex- 


torted from his maſter, and was ſentenced to pay a fine of fifty-thouſand crowns ?. 


A. D. 1484.] On the . of January, the king, accompanied by the whole 


court, made his ſolemn entry into Tours, and, on the following day, the ſtates general 
being aſſembled, the ſeſſions was opened by the following ſpeech from William de Roche- 


fort, chancellor of France: 
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46 


No My lords, ever ſince the acceſſion of his reekent majeſty to the throne, he has been | 
extremely anxious to meet the repreſentatives of the people; and the motives of this 


anxiety I will now Pn to you. 


6c He withed for an opportunity of expreſſing his gratitude for the j for which you evinc- 


ed on his acceſſion ; in that, 8 you only followed the example of your generous 
anceſtors, who were ever diſtinguiſhed for their zealous attachment to their ſovereigns. 


It is the peculiar characteriſtic of a Frenchman, to love his king, to be ever ready to 
ſacrifice his life and fortune in his defence, and never to deſpair of his country's ſafety, 
ſo long as he can preſerve his lawful ſovereign; while other nations are eternally 
floating between obedience and reyolt, and deſert their monarchs on the moſt trivial 
ſubject of diſcontent, or the moſt diſtant proſpect of danger. Read their hiſtories; 


you will ſcarcely find two or three ſucceſſive monarchs who have left their heirs in 
quiet poſſeſſion of the throne; and without going farther for proofs of what I ad- 
vance, examine what has lately paſſed in England. Edward, at his death, left two 


fair ſons, the hopes of the nation; but inſtead of being ſuffered to aſcend the throne 
of their anceſtors, they have been baſely maſſacred, and their aſſaſſin has been rewarded 
with the crown. You, Frenchmen, have no ſuch act of atrociouſneſs to bluſh for: 

open your annals, you will there find that infant ſovereigns have been more honoured 
and better ſerved than the moſt abſolute monarchs; and you will admire a people 


whoſe attachment to their kings has been moſt conſpicuous at thoſe periods in which 


their kings have ſtood in greateſt need of their aſſiſtance. It is to this unſhaken fideli- 
ty you are indebted for the glorious advantage of being the firſt people in the world ; 
for what other nation can preſume to compare themſelyes with you? In the ear- 


lieſt ages, the Gauls, your anceſtors, ſpread the terror of their arms over every part of 


the continent; they founded colonies in Italy, on the banks of the Danube, and even 


they ſuſtained; it was the ſword of the Gauls that enabled Julius Cæſar to enſlave his 


oo 


3 We are told that this man, well pleaſed at having eſcaped ſo eafily, returned to his former profeſſion, and 


<auſed an apricot- tree (un Aricotier) to be engraved on his door, with this inſcription a fabri-cotier, Garnier. 
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Though the diſſentions which prevailed between them proved the means of 
« ſubjecting them to the Romans, they inflicted a dreadful vengeance for the defeat 
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& country. In the ſequel, the Franks, incorporated with the Gauls, delivered the church 
of Rome from the yoke of the barbarians, laid the firſt foundation of her power and 
«© greatneſs, and re-eſtabliſhed the weſtern empire, which had long been overturned. 
« Fired with a holy zeal, they flew to the defence of their brethren oppreſſed by the infi- 
dels, fixed their ſtandards on the walls of Jeruſalem, and reduced Paleſtine, Syria, 
&« Sicily and Greece. How glorious it is to command a people at once fo generous and 
_ « ſobrave! It is to your affection, to your virtues, that the king feels himſelf indebted 
« for the ſplendor of his rank; and a deſire to expreſs his gratitude on this account was 


« one of his chief motives for aſſembling you. 


« A ſecond motive not leſs powerful was his deſire of ſeeing you, of offering himſelf 

&« to your ſight, and of encreaſing, thereby, the mutual affection by which you are 
united; contemplate then that auguſt prince, on whom the country now relies for its 
„ fafety. Let not his youth alarm you: Solomon, the wiſeſt of kings, was young 
«© when he mounted the throne; Scipio, who obtained the conſular dignity before he 
had reached the age required by the laws, repaired the loſſes of the Roman republic, 

and made her triumph over her moſt formidable enemy. Saint Lewis, whoſe reign 

4 forms ſo glorious. an epoch in our hiftory, was not older than your king when he 

<« aſcended the throne. In privileged minds prudence is not incompatible with wiſdom : 

«. your ſovereign, young as he appears, knows how to act with propriety, and in whom 

<< to place his confidence; of this you may judge by the third motive which induced him 


«to aſſemble you.. 


„ He was anxious to explain to you the conduct he has obſerved fince his acceſſion, 
& to communicate his future deſigns, and to aſſociate you with him, in a certain degree, 
| e in the government. Immediately after his father's death, he ſent for the princes of 
” & the blood, who inſtantly obeyed his ſummons, and, by their advice, he confirmed 
all the officers in the kingdom in the poſſeſſion of their reſpective poſts, that the pub- 

% lic ſafety might not be endangered, and that the adminiſtration of juſtice might 

« ſuffer no interruption ; he alſo entruſted the management of the revenue to perſons 

«© of acknowledged probity.. Being. informed that the domains of the crown had, by 

„ inconſiderate alienations, been greatly diminiſhed, he granted letters-patent for re- 

„ yoking all fuch gifts; for it is not his intention to drain the purſes of his ſubjects, 
nor to overload them with impoſts. He means to begin by appropriating the revenues 
of the domain to defray the expences of his houſhold, and other ſtate charges ; and 
5 only to demand of his faithful ſubjects ſuch contributions as are indiſpenſably re- 
oh quiſite for the defence of the kingdom. His firſt and moſt ardent wiſh is to ſee his 

e people contented and happy: and the promotion of their welfare and felicity was the 

i ſole object he had in view in the reforms which he has already made. As the nation 
: incurred a great expence by keeping ſix thouſand' mercenaries in conſtant pay, he has 
:  «« ſent ey back to their own country; he has allo CI ſeyeral companies of the 
5 national 
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«national troops, whoſe aſſiſtance cannot be wanted ſo long as the kingdom ſhall be at 

« peace; and in order to ſecure the continuation of tranquillity, he has ſent ambaſſa- 
ce dors to all the neighbouring powers, either to renew the old treaties, or to contract 
% new ones. Theſe occupations have not prevented him from direCting his attention to 
«© two other objects of importance the legiſlation, and the reform of the clergy. With 
regard to the firſt, he has cauſed all the ordonnances of Charles the Seventh to be 
collected, in order to put them in force; and as to the ſecond point, he conceived, that 
% without ſubjecting himſelf to cenſure for violating the deciſions of the church, which 
<« he holds in the greateſt reſpect, he might, as head of the 25 take eee of 
* whatever related to e and manners. | 
„ This is what the king Has already geben you are now to hear what he expects 
from you; and this formed the fourth motive for aſſembling you. He requires that 
you ſhould point out to him whatever abuſes may have eſcaped his knowledge, and 
that you ſhould not conceal from him any of the evils with which the people are 
afflicted : do not fear that your complaints will be importunate, the king will pay due 
attention to all your remonſtrances. And you, princes, who hear me, I entreat and 
% conjure you, in the name of our country, our common mother, to lay aſide all ſpirit 
„ of party, and to ſuffer the deputies to enjoy a full and perfect freedom of debate: 


E TE 


The fifth motive for the convention of this aſſembly, was the neceſſity of forming 
a council for the king, who might ſecond his plans for the preſeryation of peace, for the 
« re-eſtabliſhment of the police, for the adminiſtration of juſtice, and for the encourage- 
« ment of trade: this council ought to be compoſed of men, whoſe experience of the 
+. paſt may enable them to provide for the future; whoſe diſpoſitions and characters 
are calculated to ſecure to the king the affection of his ſubjects, and the efteem and 
confidence of his neighbours; of men Who have a thorough knowledge af the con- 
« ſtitution of the kingdom, and who are capable of ſetting in motion all the ſprings of 
« the body-politic, without embarraſſment or confuſion. If the king's wiſhes are gratified, 
_ * juſtice will fit on the throne, and dictate laws to his people. Whoever ſhall commit 
« any offence againſt juſtice, will offend the king; and whoever may wiſh to prove his 
affection for the king, muſt begin by paying a ſtrict attention to juſtice. In order to 
« remove all doubts as to his true ſentiments, the king has commanded me to warn 
4 every perſon not to preſume to aſk him for any thing unjuſt ; for whoever ſhall make 
« ſuch an attempt, will meet with: the puniſhment due to his temerity. Juſtice, Pru- 
„ dence, Reſolution, and Temperance will ſupport the throne, and regulate all the 
&« actions of the monarch. Then may the people —reſcued from ſhipwreck, and daily 
« repairing their loſſes—exclaim, with tranſports of joy, O, thrice happy day ! that has 
& reſtored to us peace and plenty, and has given us a prince whoſe conduct is influenced 4 wy 
dam, and wha merits the 11 A of— Father 155 his Country ! © 


. Im 
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« In vain ſhould we aſpire to the poſſeſſion of theſe advantages, unleſs concord and 
£ union were previouſly eſtabliſhed among the different members of the ſtate; and this 
% defirable object it is chiefly your buſineſs to accompliſh. Recolle& what Ceſar ſaid 
« of our anceſtors :—A/! the troops in the world would prove inſufficient to ſubdue tbe 
% Gauls, were they united among themſelves. What cauſed the deſtruction of the Roman 
„ republic? the rivalſhip of two-of her citizens. It would be needleſs to remind you 
of the calamities produced in France, under the reign of Charles the Sixth, by the 


hatred of two 3 families. 


s 


« I conclude, by > FE IO to your care the 8 of the king, the church, 4 ; 
% the people. You will obſerve the following order in your deliberations—you will 
* firſt diſcuſs all matters which relate to the general welfare of the ſtate ; you will next 
« examine ſuch as concern only a ſingle province or town; and, laſtly, you will attend 
* to the affairs of individuals. Take care not to confound theſe objects. The king 
« will grant you an audience whenever you ſhall apply for one; and he will refuſe Job 
+ tice to no man, not to the meaneſt of his ſubjeCts 4.” 


| The aſſembly immediately adjourned till the next day, when they proceeded to the 
election of a preſident, and two ſecretaries; after which, they agreed to divide themſelves 
into ſix parts, or nations, in order to avoid that confuſion which a contrariety of intereſts 
might occaſion in the courſe of the debates between the deputies of the different pro- 
vinces.—The firſt nation comprized the iſle of France, Picardy, . and Brie; 
the Ni ivernois, the Magonnois, Auxerrois, and the Orleanois. 


The en conſiſted of the t two o Burgundies, and Charelois. 


The chi of e * and Perche. 


The fourth, of Aquitaine, Armagnac, the county of Foix, 1 Agencs the Perigord, 
* and Rouergue. | 


The fiſtn, of Languedoc, Dauphin, Provence, 21 Rouen | 


And the ſixth, called the Langue d' Oyl, :ncluded "I Poitou, Anjou, Moe Tou- 
raine, the Limouſin, Auvergne, the Bourbonnois, Fores, Beaujolois, Angoumois, and 


Saintonge. | R 
a» 5 # 


Fach diviſion had a private apartment for the diſcuſſion of ſuch matters as they meant 
to lay before the king; after which it was agreed that the fix diviſions ſhould meet to 


+ Manuf. de Maſſelin, tirce de la Bibliotheque du Rei Garnier, tom. xix. p. 167. 
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report the reſult. of their reſpective labours, when the moſt important objects ſhould be 
ſelected, and formed into one cahrer, or ſtring of reſolutions, which were to contain 
the demands of the whole nation. 

It would be ſuperfiuous to detail al! the proceedings of this aſſembly, to notice the 
intrigues of the princes to corrupt the deputies, the petitions of individuals for redreſs 
of injuries ſuſtained during the preceding reign, or the various diſputes which occurred 
between the members themſelves. We ſhall only, therefore, ſelect ſuch parts as relate 
to the general hiſtory of the kingdom, or as tend to explain the maxims of government, 
and to ill uſtrate the notions of liberty, which were then entertained by the French. 


The debates on the formation of a regency, and the eſtabliſhment of a council, were 
long and animated. The nation of Normandy propoſed to leave the king's perſon to 
the care of thoſe who had hitherto diſcharged that important truſt with wiſdom and 
with zeal; to veſt the government of the kingdom in the hands of the council ; to ad- 
mit all the princes of the blood to a ſeat in the council, aceording to their rank, and to 
give them the power of chuſing eight or twelve of the old councillors, and to diſmiſs the 
reſt; that, to that number ſhould be added twelve, fificen; or even four-and-twenty new 
councillors, to be ſelected from the ſtates- general, by the fates themſelves, which new 
members ſhould enjoy the ſame rank and prerogatives as the old ones. This propoſal, 
which tended to throw the whole power of the government into the hands of the peo- 
ple, acquired numerous partizans. Many members exclaimed—That its propriety could 
not be queſtioned ; that the ſupreme power was, during the King's minority, veſted in 
the nation, who had an undoubted right to impoſe its commands on individuals; and 
that, conſequently, the princes of the blood ſhould be compelled to ſubmit to this regu- 
lation. On the other hand it was maintained, with equal warmth, That, in an heredi- 
tary monarchy, ſuch as France, the nation had no right to the ſovereign authority, ſo 
long as there remained any lawful heirs : that, after the king's death, that authority 
paſſed into the hands of his ſon, if he were in a condition to exercife it ; and, in caſe of 
a minority, into the hands of the princes of the blood, who were his natural guardians; 
that they alſo had a right to form a council, and to regulate all the different depart- 
ments of government; and that they were under no neceſſity of aſking the people's ad- 
vice, except with regard to the d;/tribution and collection of impoſts; that, if the princes, 
on the preſent occaſion, had deigned to conſult the nation, and chuſe her as the arbiter 
of their reſpective claims, it was a pure condeſcenfion on their part, which demanded a 
grateful return, and ſhould not,- on any account, be abuſed; that, by exciting their dil- 
content on an article in which the happineſs of the people was in no wiſe concerned, 
they might perhaps be led to.diffolve the aſſembly, and that then every advantage, which 
the people expected to derive from the convention of the ſtates, would be irretrievably 
loſt ; that e required the ſtates ſhould 8 themſelves to ſuch objects as came 

| | | immediate ly 
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immediately within their province, and leave t to > the princes the care of ſettling taeir own 
diſputes, as they might think proper. 


The peel of Philip Pot, lord of Roche, repreſentative of the nobles of Burgundy, i is 
peculiarly worthy of notice. If I were not well acquainted” —ſaid he“ with the 
«« ſentiments of the moſt enlightened part of the aſſembly, on the liberty and authority 
* of the ſtates, I ſhould not now attempt to oppoſe the vain clamours of the multitude ; 
«« but after the proofs which you have. already given of your diſcernment and know- 
<< ledge, I need not fear to advance what reading and reflection have taught me on this 
« fundamental point of our public law. If I ſucceed in making myſelf underſtood, I 
« dare flatter myſelf that thoſe who now blame us for the care we take in the for- 

„ mation of a council, will change their opinion and their language. Before I enter 
4 into an explanation of the reaſons on which I found the authority of the ſtates, let 
me be allowed to put a queſtion or two to our adverſaries :—Do they imagine that, on 
te the death of a king, who leaves a ſon in his minority, the guardianſhip of the infant- 
60 monarch, and the general adminiſtration of the kingdom, belong of right to the firſt 
t prince of the blood? No, doubtleſs they will anſwer—for then the life of the mo- 
« narch would be expoſed to evident danger; the law, too, has provided for this caſe, by 
s conferring the adminiſtration on the firſt prince of the blood, and the guardianſhip on 
«+ the next in ſucceſſion. Take care, I reply, that you do not, by this arrangement, 
« equally expoſe the life of your ſovereign; for the two princes, between whom you 
« ſeem to divide the authority, may unite and have the ſame intereſts. But of what law 
« are you ſpeaking? Where does it exiſt? By whom was it made? In what book 
e have you read it? I defy you to anſwer any one of theſe queſtions. If ſuch a law 
« did really exiſt, do you ſuppoſe the duke of Orleans would have conſented to ſubmit 
to arbitration a queſtion already decided, and to ſuffer the diſcuſſion of claims already 
« ſettled? In vain do you cite the caſe of Charles the Wiſe; that caſe makes againſt 
% you; for Charles did not ſucceed to the regency till two years after the throne had 
been vacated, and till that dignity had been conferred on him by the ſtates.— by 


4 I now addreſs myſelf to thoſe who pretend, that, during a minority, the guardian- 
„ ſhipand adminiſtration deyolve on all the princes of the blood indiſcriminately ; and 
let me aſk them, if they mean to comprize in the number, ſuch as are deſcended from 
e our ſovereigns, on the mother's ſide, for, in that caſe, they will have a long liſt of 

& guardians and adminiſtrators, among whom it will be difficult to eſtabliſh union and 
« concord. But I will ſuppoſe that they confine themſelves merely to the male line: if 
t thoſe princes have any diſpute among themſelves about the government, who is to de- 
<« cide between them? Is it not plain, that they will immediately have recourſe to arms, 
% and involve the nation in all the horrors of civil war? Is it not evident, alſo, that, 
4 in this caſe, the ſupreme authority will often become the reward of a madman, and a 


66 { Gifiurder of the public repoſe, 8 in a well-regulated government, would incur the 
| | 6 ſeyercſt 
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6 ſevereſt a? What then—will it be aſked—muſt the 3 during a mi- 
* noxity, remain in a ſtate of anarchy ? No, certainly, for the authority then devolves - 
on the ſtates- general, who will not, themſelves, take charge of the government, but 
«+ who will entruſt it to ſuch perſons as they ſhall deem moſt capable of diſcharging its 
% duties with zeal and ability. Now, hear what books, and converſation with men of 


& wiſdom and experience, have taught me on this important matter. 


«© When men firſt began to form ſocieties, they choſe for their maſters ſuch of their 
« equals as they believed to be poſſeſſed of the greateſt knowledge and integrity ; 
in ſhort, ſuch as by their perſonal qualities were beſt calculated to procure the 
*« greateſt advantage to the infant ſociety, Thoſe who, after their election to this 
important office, only thought of enriching themſelyes at the expence of their 
« ſubjes, were not conſidered as true paſtors, but as ravenous wolves ; and thoſe, who, 
ce without waiting for an election, ſeized upon the ſovereign authority, were not regarded 
as kings but as tyrants. It is of the utmoſt conſequence to the people, to know the 
<< diſpoſition of the man who is deftined to govern them, for on that alone depends the 
* happineſs or miſery of the whole community. Now to apply theſe general princi- 
% ples:—lf any diſpute ariſe with regard to the ſucceſſion to the throne, or to the re- 
1 gency, who is to decide it, unleſs that ſame people who firſt elected their kings, who 
„ conferred on them all the authority they enjoy, and in whom the ſovereign power 
<« ultimately reſides? For a ſtate or any government whatever is the res publica, and the 
&« res publica is the res pepuli; by the people I would be underſtood to mean the collec. 
„ tive body or totality of the citizens, and in this totality the princes of the blood them- 
« ſelves are neceſſarily included, as chiefs of the order of nobility :' can you, then, who 
are the repreſentatives of the people, and obliged by oath to defend their rights, 
+ ſtill entertain a doubt that it is your province to ſettle the adminiſtration and the 
% form of the council? Who is to prevent you? Has not the chancellor declared, 
that the king and the princes expect you will do this? I am told, that imme- 
44 diately after the death of the late king, the government was ſettled, and a council 
«choſen, and. that thus our cares on this head became ſuperfluous. To this I reply, 
that as the ſtate could not remain without governors, it was neceſſary to appoint, 
< without delay, ſome perſons who might watch oyer the public. intereſt; but that ſuch 
« appointments, as well as all other regulations which have been adopted ſince the king's 
< death, are merely proyiſional, and cannot ſubſiſt without your confirmation, heſe 
„ aſſemblies of the ſtates, and the power which I aſcribe to them, are no novelties, as 
all who have read hiſtory muſt know. When, on the death of Philip the Fair, a diſ- 
pute aroſe between Philip of Valois and Edward, king of England, with regard to the 
i ſucceffion, the two competitors ſubmitted their claims, as they were bound to do, tothe 
* decifion of the ſtates, who pronounced in favour of Philip. If, then, on that occa- 
_ *+ fhon, the ſtates could lawfully diſpoſe of the crown itſelf, how can their right to ap- 
<6 1 a regency be called in ONT * the reign of king John, when that 
e „ X | | * courageous ' 
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courageous, but imprudent, printe was taken priſoner, and conveyed to London; the ſtates 
« didnotentruſt the adminiſtration to his ſon, although he had then compleated his twen- 
<« tieth year; it was not till two years after, that theſe ſame ſtates, aſſembled a ſecond time, 
t inveſted him with the dignity and authority of regent ; and finally, when Charles the 
Sixth acceded to the throne, at the age of twelve only, the ſtates general again ap- 
pointed a regency, and ſettled the government. This is a fact that cannot be diſputed. 

<« After ſuch poſitive authorities, will you ſtill doubt the validity of your rights? And 
ie ſince, by the form of your oath, you are bound to do and to adviſe what, according to God 
& and your conſeiences, you ſhall deem moſt uſeful to the ſlate, can you negle& the funda- 


„ mental point of all your proceedings? For if the promiſes which you mean to exact 


from the princes ſhould be broken, to whom are you to apply for redreſs? Omit the 
« article of the council, and all your ſubſequent labours will be ſuperfluous :—!n ſhort, 
% Fhave proved to you that you have an undoubted right to ſettle the adminiſtration, 
«© and to regulate the form of government; I have quoted a great number of examples 
« to demonſtrate this truth; the king commands you to exerciſe your right, the 
<< princes conſent to it, and your country exhorts you by the mouth of her firſt magiſ- 
_ « trate. If reaſons thus ſtrong can make no impreſſion on your minds, any calamities 
« which the ſtate may experience hereafter muſt be aſcribed ſolely to your baſeneſs. 
«© And you, who ftill cherith the name and preſerve the reſolution of Frenchmen, do 
«not give the nation cauſe for accuſing you of having betrayed her confidence, nor let 
«. poſterity have reaſon to reproach you with not having tranſmitted the precious 1 
5 yon e 30 66h in the ſame ſtate in | which you received it from your anceſtors.” _ 


This ſpeech was Iiferently received 5 different parties; by ſome che orator was 
warmly commended for his patriotic zeal; while by others he was londly cenſured for 
bis audacity and factious diſpoſition: and many long debates and much altercation oe- 

_ curred before the queſtion of the council could be finally decided. At length, on the 
twelfth oh Ker _ e amon to the following reſolutions : 5 i 


ys The king dee 8 into his fourteenth year, and diſplayed a degree of wiſlom, 
% prudence and diſcretion ſuperior to his age, ſhall himſelf publiſh all letters-patent, regu- 
« lations and ordonnances, after they have been diſcuſſed by the council. — The 
«« ſtates beſeech the king to preſide at the council, in perſon, as often as he can, in 
order to acquire an rd Ca of e ad to verſe himſelf ; in the arts 1 


2 Te 


c In the king's 8 e the duke of as : 6rſt es 80 the blood, ſhall 5 „ 
Lo” fide at the conneil, where 92 maafure ſhall be decided by a Ty of ſuffrages.. 


66: Afer the ike of 8 ind in his abſence, the duke a6 f Bourbon, conſtable * 


40 F rance, ſhall preſide. | 
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4 The lord of 3 who has already rendered ſuch important ſervices to the ſtate, 
„ ſhall have the third place, and ſhall W in the abſence of the dukes of Orleans 


« and Bourbon.” 


It was farther reſolved, that twelve new counſellors ſhould be choſen by the king and 
the princes, from among the members of the ſtates, two from each of the ſix nations. 
The fear of offending the duke of Orleans prevented the ſtates from making any mention 
of Madame in thefe reſolutions ; but ſhe had no reaſon to complain, for the reſolutions 
were ſo contrived as to leave her in poſſeſſion of all her authority. If ſhe ſhould find her 
_ meaſures thwarted i in the council, by the preſence of the duke of Orleans, ſhe could eaſily 

remedy that i inconvenience by ſending the king—of whole perſon ſhe had the ſole diſpoſal 
to preſide. The conſtable, from his age and infirmities, would ſeldom be preſent, ſo 
that the lord of Beaujeu would moſtly be preſident of the couneil. The king went to 
the aſſembly, where the reſolutions were read to him; the deputies then bent one knee to 
the ground, and in that poſture waited his determination. After conferring for fome 
minutes with his as he confirmed them all without __ reſtriction. 


The next object of importance which engaged the attention RF ha K was the 
ſtate of the revenue; and the deputies ſeemed unanimous in their opinion that a general 
abolition of impoſts ought to take place. This, they concei ved, the king might be enabled 
to allow; firſt, by re- uniting to the crown all kind of poſſeſſions, which, at any time, had 
been alienated from it, on whatever pretext: on this ſubject they maintained, that the 
domain, being the true patrimony of the crown, ought to be appropriated ſolely to the 
purpoſe of defraying the expences of the ſtate, and that a king could not, without mani- 
feſt injuſtice, alienate any part of it: ſecondly, by ſuppreſſing all uſeleſs offices, and by 
reducing the wages of ſuch placemen as it ſhould be found neceſſary to retain: thirdly, 
by retrenching, or, at leaſt, diminiſhing penſions; and fourthly, by reducing the number 
of national N Having diſcuſſed this matter, "AE came to the OY reſolution: 


That all taxes, and other arbitrary exactions, ought to be aboliſhed ; and that, in 
% future, agreeably to the national franchiſe of France, no tax or impoſt whatever 
5 ſhould be levied, within the N without the free n 1 the eee 70 
But this reſolution, as walk as _ 1 which elated 105 es dion of the na- 
tional troops, experienced a violent oppoſition from the king and the princes of the 
blood; nor, indeed, could the aſſembly themſelves agree as to the moſt eſſential points, 
from the difficulty which they found in reducing their theory to practice. In order to 


oObtain a juſt criterion of judgment, they had applied to the king for a full and regular 


account of the different branches of the revenue, and of the different articles of expendi- 
ture, that, by a compariſon of- the receipts with the expences, they might be able to decide 
how far their projects of economy were feaſible and adyiſeable. This ſtatement had ac. 
: X 2 | nga | 
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cordingly been delivered to thor by the officers of the revenue; but, on peruſing it, it 
appeared to be drawn up for the mere purpoſe of deceiving the deputies. The revenue of 
Normandy was flated to amount to no more than twenty-two thouſand livres, and the 
whole revenue of the crown was only eſtimated at ſeven hundred and fifty-five thouſand, 
in ſhort, the receipts were every where diminiſhed, and the expences magnified. . The 
account was divided into fix parts: 1. Theexpences of the king's wardrobe, of his table, 
and that of his gueſts. 2. The wages of the officers of his houſhold; of the hun- 
dred gentlemen of his guard; of the two hundred archers d la grande paye, and of the 
two hundred à la petite; private pleaſures and embaſſies. 3. The pay of the troops, to the 
number of two thouſand five hundred lances, and of ſeven or eight thouſand infantry ; the 
artillery, the fortifications, and the expences of the royal- camp, or Camp of Peace, eſtab- 
liſhed by Lewis the Eleventh. 4. The ſalaries of the judges of the parliaments of Paris, 
Bourdeaux, Toulouſe, Burgundy and Grenoble; the chamber of accounts, the chancery, 
the grand council, and the officers of the finance. Ani laſtly, the liſt of penſions, in 
which only the names of the penſioners were mentioned, who amounted to nine hundred. : 


| This falſe account deranged all the Ga of the aſſembly, who, after much 
altercation and debate, were, at length, induced to give up their original plan, which 
they found to be impracticable in its full extent, and to make another propoſal to the 
king. They chofe ſohn de Maſſelin for their ſpeaker, who, at a general afſemhly, 
at which the chancellor and all the princes of blood were preſent, pronounced the fol- 
lowing nas 4 2 


« We have e the accounts which were e delivered to us s by the officers of the 
revenue, but, at firſt fight, we found them ſo full of ſuch groſs untruths, and ſuch pal- 
«© pable falſhoods, that we could ſcarcely believe aur eyes: we muſt obſerve, that we did 
« not expect to be treated with fuch contempt; and ſince it had been reſolved to de- 7 
. © ceive us, a more {kilful mode of accompliſhing the reſolution ought, at leaſt, to have 

„ been adopted. I ſhall not attempt to point out every fatſhood ; a whole day would be 
. <4. inſufficient for the purpoſe; I ſhall, therefore, 'confine myſelf to one or two articles. 

„„ The revenue of Normandy, for which province I am member, is, in that account, 
% only eſtimated at two-and-twenty thouſand livres, whereas there are people in this 
i aſſembly who offer forty thouſand for it, and will give good ſecurity for the perform- 
« ance of their engagement. The revenue of the two Burgundies, which ate known to 
„ amount to eighty thouſand livres, are only eſtimated at eighteen thouſand ; and the 

fame falſhoods are obſervable with regard to all the other provinces. The deputies 
4 ſor the various provinces are all preſent, and ready to atteſt the truth of my aſſertions. 
« But if they have been actuated by a ſpirit of diminution in their calculation of the re- 
4 ceipts, they have, in revenge, wonderfully ſwelled out the expences. The firſt article, 
« which-includes the expences of the king's wardrobe and table, amounts to an incredible 
« ſum: God forbid we ſhould ſet ourſelves vp for cenſors of our . and pretend to 
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throw any reſtraint on his inclinations !—no;—we ſhall only preſume to requeſt that 
he will regulate his houſhold by the example of Charles the Seventh, of glorious 
memory. That monarch, whoſe life had been a life of labour, and Whoſe brows were 
ſhaded with laurels, kept, in his old age, a table much leſs expenſive than that of a 
modern prince in his infancy for although, magnificence—as we have been told— 
be the appanage of royalty, and every man ought to live according to his rank, yet, 
it muſt be acknowledged, that every thing has its bounds, and that the maſter of the 
world might ruin himſelf by ſuperfluous pomp and unbridled luxury. The remarks 
we have made on the king's table and wardrobe, apply equally to his guard, which is 
three times more numerous than was that of Charles the Seventh. They apply alſo 
to the officers of his houſhold, and of the finances, whoſe number is not only doubled, 
ſince that period, but their wages likewiſe. N or can one office, however lucrative, 
ſatisfy the perſon who obtains it; the ſame/ perſon frequently enjoys four or 
five, each of which would be ſufficient to conſtitute the happineſs of a worthier 
man, who, deſpairing to procure a place, applies for a penſion, and becomes a burden 


to the ſtate. In ſhort, the multiplication of officers of every kind, and the increaſe of 


their wages, are now carried to an intolerable exceſs; the deputies for Burgundy have 
furniſhed us with a ſtriking example of the prevalence of this evil. In the time of 
duke Philip the Good, the revenue of the duchy and county of Burgundy was col- 
lected by one treaſurer, who had a falary of ſix hundred livres; this treafurer 
had a clerk, whoſe wages were two hundred livres, and no other expence what- 
ever was incurred by the collection of the revenue. Now there is a treaſurer 
with a ſalary of two thouſand nine hundred livres; a receiver- general, with the fame 
falary; a private receiver at twelve hundred livres; and a comptroller at fix hun- 
dred ; ſo that a confiderable part of the revenue of the . is moon loſt to 


the fate: 


＋ 


8 Now for the troops in the lift which has been preſented to us, the expences have 
been made out for the ſupport of two thouſand five hundred lances, and fix or ſeven - 


thouſand infantry, with the addition of a royal camp. On this ſ abject the ſtates have or- 
dered me to make the following repreſentations: if France had #9 mercenary troops, ſhe 


never could be conſidered in the light of a kingdom deſtitute of the means of defence, 
ſince ſhe poſſeſſes a brave and warlike nobility, obliged by their inſtitution, and by the 
nature of their poſſeſſions, to fly to the defence of their country; ſhe has ſeveral 


princes of the blood, men of wiſdom and experience, who are the natural chiefs of the 
nobility; and laſtly, ſhe can boaſt of a numerous and martial. people, who make it 
their pleaſure, and think it their duty, to ſhed their blood for their king. For ſeveral 
centuries ſhe required no other defenders; and ſo far from finding herſelf expoſed to the 
inſults of her neighbours, ſhe gave the law to all the nations of Europe. Theſe ar- 
mies of mercenaries, whoſe utility is now ſo much dwelt upon, owe their firſt inſtitu- 
tion to ſuſpicious tyrants, who thought they had no other means to defend themſelves 


from 888 e and woo often received hear puniſhment from the very men 
| : 66 to 
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te to whom they had entruſted the defence of their perſons. Let us, then, no longer be 
„told that they are the arms of the body politic, and that on them the ſafety of the ſlate 
depends It depends on the love which the ſubjects bear their ſovereign. A ſtate is 
happy and tranquil, when all orders of men unite in their wiſhes for the preſervation 
5 of their chief. How glorious it is for a king to live among his ſubjects, as a father 
in the midft of his children, and only to be indebted for the ſincere homage which they 
« are eager to render him, to his own virtues and their affection ! But any attempt 


= wholly to eradicate ſuch an inveterate evil would be vain. Since it appears evident 


that they are reſolved not to aboliſh the wretched cuſtom of keeping and paying a 


voracious inſtrument of murder, we require, at leaſt, that the example of Charles 


«, the Seventh, may, in this inſtance, be followed;—that is to ſay, that only twelve 
ce hundred lances may be kept in pay, and that the greateſt attention be paid in making 
them obſerve the ſtricteſt een 5 


As to the royal camp, eſtabliſhed by 3 the K we . it as a 5 


„ perfluous expence, which ought to be immediately aboliſhed. Our opinion is the 


« ſame with regard to ſeveral garriſons mentioned in the paper that has been delivered 
© to us: we cannot, for inſtance, conceive the neceflity of keeping a garriſon of four 
« hundred lances at Arras, ſince that town is defended by the garriſons of the neigh- 
% bouring places: if, through exceſs of precaution, it were deemed neceſſary to ſtation 
« ſome troops there, we are thoroughly perſuaded that fifty lances, and a company of 
« infantry, would form a ſufficient garriſon. The ſame obſervation applies to Peronne, 
„% and ſeveral other places, too numerous to mention. But we were particularly aſto- 


+ niſhed at finding a captain and a garriſon ſet down for places ſituated in the center of 


« the kingdom. Who could have expected to find a falary of twelve hundred livres, 
& inſcribed on the liſt for the captain-of the-Baſtile, and as much for the captain of the 
« tower of Bourges? as if thoſe fortreſſes were expoſed to any danger, or as if there 
% were even reaſon to apprehend. that the Engliſh could approach ſufficiently near to 
<< them to deſcry, from ſome lofty mountain, the ſummit of theſe towers! I fhall-con- 
% clude this article by a fact, which, though it be of little importance in itſelf, proves 
« to what depredations the public treaſury is at this time expoſed. Twelve 'hundred 


livres are ſet down as the expence of preparing this room, when every perſon preſent 


„ muſt know that it could not poſſibly exceed three. If, in an object thus trifling and 


« expoled to public Gght, they have not ſcrupled to be guilty of ſuch a groſs impo- 
« ſition, what muſt be the jmpoſition on objects of greater magnitude, and with regard 
« to which it is often impoſſible to procure any information? I know it has been ſaid, in 
« order to juſtify the perſons who made out the accounts, that their only object was to 
« amuſe and miſlead us; if-that be their excuſe, let me aſk them, how they dare to in- 
s ſult the repreſentatives of the nation? J ſhall take no notice of extraordinary ex- 


__ *«© pences, but proceed to the penſions. We have only received the names of the penſioners, 


% without the-s amount of their ref] reſpeftive penſions : e even were each penſion mode- 
66 rate, 


— 
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« rate, the liſt is s ſo long, that they are ſuffcient to drain the bis treaſury, We aro ELL ES 3 
of opinion that none have claims of this kind on the ſtate, except ſuch as have ren- 8 
dered ſignal ſervice to their country; and that more than half of the names 
« ſhould be ſtricken off the liſt: we had even ſome thoughts of e the king to 


5 ſuppreſs all penſions or A tine a 5 


* 


66 


* 


* 


6 Such, ;Nlufiripos princes, are the reflections wht the ſtates have made on the ac- 
counts which have been preſented to them: you will doubtleſs enquire what ſubſidies | = 
they have voted, and what is the final reſult of their deliberations? I will ſatisfy you | 
„ in a few words. Although the total abolition of taxes, and other arbitrary exactions, 
« appeared to us to be the only means of relieving the diſtreſſes of the people; although 
« we are ſtill perſuaded that ſuch an abolition is not only poſſible, but would be even 
% advantageous to the king; yet, diſcouraged by the numerous obſtacles which have 
% been oppoſed to the accompliſhment. of ſuch a laudable plan, conſidering how dan- 3 
&« gerous it would be to draw any concluſions from a falſe account, and deſpairing to „„ 
« triumph over the malice of thoſe who are intereſted in the perpetuation of abuſes, we 
% have had recourſe to an expedient, which, although it be onerous to the people, re- 
ee moves all difficulties, and will prove to the king the ſincerity of that affection which 
« his faithful ſubjects bear him Me offer then to pay to the crown, by way of gift or grant, 
ee the'ſame ſum which the kingdom paid to Charles the Seventh, of glorious memory; but on 
condition, that this contribution ſhall be limited to two years, at the expiration of which, 
« the flates ſhall be again aſſembled; and we require that the time and place for the future | | | 
« afſembly ſhall be immediately fixed by an irrevocable declaration —If all ſuperfluous ex- — 
e pences be retrenched, we are thoroughly convinced that this ſum of twelve hundred | „ 
« thouſand livres, joined to the produce of the domain, the aids and Gabelles, will! | ET 
more than ſuffice for the diſcharge of all neceſſary expences, and that a very con- 


4 fiderable portion of it may be ſet apart for unforeſeen contingencies. * The reaſons on 
« which we formed this opinion are theſe : the revenue of Charles the Seventh was. | 
« greatly inferior to that of the preſent monarch, ſince he was not it poſſeſſion of An- 1 
jou, Maine, the two Burgundies, Artois, a great part of Picardy, Dauphiné, the i 
county of Provence, nor Rouſſillon. Charles the Seventh had greater expences to 3 
% defray than our king has, ſince he had ſons and daughters, and, moreover, paid pen- =, 
“ ſions to René of Anjou, and the count of Maine; yet, notwithſtanding theſe addi- 
„ tional expences, he, with ſuch an inferior revenue, had the moſt brilliant court in 
« Europe. He was a generous and munificent prince ; he recovered, by force of arms, 
the two moſt important provinces in the kingdom, Normandy and Guienne; and, at 
„ his death, he left immenſe treaſures. We therefore conjure the king and the princes,, 


S% 5 
% 


« not to aſk for any greater ſum than that which we now offer.“ 8 8 . | 


This G of the ſtates ochafOnel . altercations Ks the: princes: 


of the blood and the members of the council;. as the acceptance of the offer which had 


t be ſaid to lighten a burden merely when you take off two thirds of it: the king, then, 
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been made by the repreſentatives: of the people muſt neceſſarily have occaſioned a conſi- 
derable diminution of penſions, ſalaries, and places. The princes, and people in power, did 
not chooſe that theſe retrenchments ſhould fall upon them, nor upon the perſons who were 
attached to their party; and it ſeemed impoſſible to engage the ſtates to change their laſt 
reſolution. The chancellor, however, who was haraſſed by the murmurs and diſcon- 
tents of either party, reſolved once more to try his influence with the ſtates; he accord- 
ingly repaired to the e, e by the rs and rn them in the 
following words - 
„ You have made ſome uſeful remonſtrances to the king, who will pay them all the 
t attention which faithful ſubjects deſerve, for you cannot doubt but that he deems it 
« more glorious to be king of the Franks than to be king of the flaves; but, at the 
« ſame time, it behoves you not to forget what was ſaid to an ancient people—In aim- 
ing at the acquiſition of too much liberty, you run the riſk of falling into the oppo- 
«+ ſite extreme: it is no proof of wiſdom, to throw yourſelf on the diſcretion of your 
<« enemies, nor can it be ſafe to fleep in the midſt of ſerpents. I will ſuppoſe for a mo- 
« ment, that the kingdom has nothing to apprehend from foreigners ; but then has it no- 
thing to dread from the inordinate paſſions of ſome of its own members ? Who will 
be able to check the turbulence of ambitious minds, if you take the troops from the 
« king? Who will enſure the execution of the laws? Who will defend the wi- 
% dow and the orphan from violence and oppreſſion? You have paid a juſt tribute of 
* applauſe to Charles the Seventh, who firſt eſtabliſhed regular companies; with what 
e propriety then can you cenſure the king for wiſhing to keep them? If it were ever 
your intention to do good to your 5 this is certainly the time to ſhew it, 


& You have ted the king to be contented with the ſame "a which Charles the 
« Seventh levied on his ſubjects; but you have not paid attention to the difference of the 
times and of circumſtances. Charles the Seventh was a prince who had learned wil- 
dom in the ſchool of adverſity; he was, moreover, vigilant, intrepid, and active; 
4 whereas your ſovereign is almoſt an infant, and finds himſelf expoſed to the ſnares of 
«+ all who ſhall ſeek to profit by the weakneſs of his youth to ſhake off the yoke of de- 
« pendence ; he is, of courſe, in greater want of troops; from his inability to take upon 
% himſelf all the cares of government, he ſtands in need of intelligent miniſters and a 
numerous council; he cannot, therefore, avoid granting penſions: beſides, ſince the 
change that has taken place in the value of money, the ſum you offer is not equivalent 
to that which Charles the Seventh exacted from his ſubjects. Weigh all theſe reaſons, 
« and attend to my propoſal. You require that the king ſhould relieve the people; he 
«© will do more, for to relieve is only to lighten a burden, in aſmall degree, and you cannot 


« is willing to remit three deniers out of five, and this is a greater favour than you could 
40 Home to 225 for. Laſt year the taxes amounted to three millions four hundred 
| 5 7-06 thouſand 
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« thouſand livres. Onerous as that impoſt was, had not the king a right to continue 
. it, ſince he found it eſtabliſhed? Certainly he had, but it is not his intention to ex- 

« ert that right. He means that the fifteen hundred thouſand livres, to which he is 
pleaſed to confine himſelf, ſhall be levied, in equal proportions, on all the provinces _ 
which, in the time of Charles the Seventh, compoſed the monarchy ; and he reſerves 5 
to himſelf the power of making a particular arrangement for ſuch as have been an- 
nexed to the crown ſince that period. You may now retire, not to deliberate, for 


you have heard the king s will, but to 11 yourſelves for expreſſing your gratitude. 
in a ee manner.“ 


IF his n far don exciting applauſe, was followed by a dead ſilence in a few mi- 
nutes ſome confuſed murmurs were heard, and then a general expreſſion of diſcontent, 
burſt forth from every quarter. The members maintained that the chancellor had at- | 
tacked the liberty of the nation, and the ſacred rights of property, for, ſaid they, If the wee 
king can, of his own will, and without the conſent of the ſtates, exact an additional con- 
| tribution of three hundred thouſand livres, he may, by the ſame rule, double or triple : 
the taxes, and then all our pretenſions fall to the ground, The preſident, after confer- 
ring with ſome of the members, who ſtood near him, aſked permiſſion for the ſtates to de- 
liberate in private ; the princes accordingly withdrew, and the next day was e by. | 
the chancellor for en the final deciſion of the nee | 


. 


The ſtates Gant ſtrongly diſpoſed to reſent the conduct of the chancellor, and to 
aſſert their own rights, by the immediate adoption of ſome violent meaſure; but the | 
princes-of the blood, by the alternate employment of promiſes'and AO: oy len gh i in- 
de them to A and to pow the PII ee : a 


* FOE * ; 5 * 


In order to whey the adde of nn and to ns peace to the kingdom, 
the members of the three eſtates grant the king, their ſovereign lord, by way of gift 
“and grant, and not otherwiſe, the ſame ſum 5—which can, at no future period, be called a 


* Ms ea” 8! 15 and „ during the rage of Charles the Cd was levied 


E In es reign of Charles the 3 in „ the mark of ſilver was worth eight "RIO ten ſols ; comparing 
it, therefore, with the modern price of fifty livres, we ſhall find that the livre of thoſe times, bore to the livre of 
the preſent day the proportion of ſeventeen to a hundred; thus the twelve hundred thouſand livres, granted by the 


; Nates, were equivalent to ſeven millions, fiſty-eight 1 et hundred and REN IIn TOO! ten = ſevert h 
deniers, 


The chanodtior Steben tb the value of eee e 15 that the ſum 3 Kates tre. 


was not equal to the ſum levied by-Charles the Seventh. We know that in 1488, four WE” aſter aus 28 
_ the mark of ſilver was worth eleven livres. . 


” . * 
* x 28 
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<«. an the d and this, for two years only and no longer, on condition, too, that the 
« ſaid ſum ſhall be equally divided among all the provinces of which. the monarchy is- 


. e compoſed... b : 


- 


e Beſides this firſt annual ſum, : the ſtates; who are anxious to promote the welfare, 
. honour, . and. proſperity of the king and his kingdom, and who wiſh to obey and to- 
«. pleaſe him, grant him the. net ſum of three hundred thouſand livres, as a free gift, on 
*- account. of his joyous aeceſſiom to the throne, and in order to TL e of his. 


2 I his. publie entry into. Paris. 


BY The ſtates beſcech and requeſt the king. to-convene and aſſemble the: ſlates at the 
46 -expiration of two years, and to immediately point out and declare. the time and place. 
% at which ſuch aſſembly ſhall be holden: for.it is.their intention that, .hercafter, no: 
* ſum of money whatever ſhall be levied on the people, without convening the ſtates, 
« and obtainin g. their conſent, agrecably to the privileges and liberties of this. kingdom... - 


<« If the future aſſembly ſhall be of opinion, that the affairs of the kingdom admit- 
4 of a diminution, or require an augmentation, the ſaid ſtates will ever be ready, like: 
« moſt humble and moſt obedient ſubjects, to make proviſion accordingly, chearfully, 
% and courageouſly, without ſparing any thing, ſo that the king, our ſovereign lord, 
4 ſhall have reaſon to be contented with his good and 572 people, and to hold them 


6 in JE and | perpetual eſteem.”? 


| As ſoon 1 reſolations were adopted, intelligence of the ſame was ſent to the: 
lord of Beaujeu, who promiſed that the king ſhould come to the aſſembly the next day; 
but the bad weather prevented the young monarch from attending, though the chan- 

cellor and the princes were punctual to their time. This r ſomewhat dil-- 
concerted the.ſpeaker, SO, who thus addreſſed them: 5 


40 We had 3 the hope that tho King nid . this: afſeinbly: . 
« preſence; but, ſince he is here repreſented by the princes ot the blood, I ſhall fill ad- 
« dreſs myſelf to him Auguſt prince, under what happier auſpices could you, poſ- 
« ſibly, have begun your reign? Your firſt ſteps have been guided by wiſdom and juſ- 
i tice. You aſſembled the ſtates of your kingdom, and ordered them to point out to 
. von all-the abuſes which had crept into the adminiſtration; we have obeyed thoſe or- 
- « ders; Not content with diſcovering the diſeaſe we have; at the ſame time, indicated 
« the means of removing it: it remains with you to complete the-cure, and your glory 
4 is intereſted in the event. The nation would be diſhonoured in the eyes of foreign 
1 powem, if, after having undertaken to reform every branch of the adminiſtration, 
our labeurs ſhould be * of no ſolid On OW no Teal. good to our country. 


66 Contin ue, 
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Continue, auguſt prince, to regulate your condutt by i advice, but beware of 
the arts of thoſe perfidious councillors by whom the princes of your blood are ſur- 
* rounded; they will tell you that a king is omnipotent; that he is never miſtaken ; that 
4 his will is law.;—theſe are monſters, objects of public execration; exterminate them 


e without delay, or they will not only corrupt Foun heart, but 1 215 ien =O court, and | 
«© the whole body of the nation, | 


Tak After Aiſmiſſing ſuch evil enters a king who withed" to govern with equity 
* would immediately chooſe others whoſe integrity would juſtify the confidence he repoſed 
« in them. He would honour the church, becauſe a contempt of religion occaſions a de- 
« pravation of manners, and prepares the downfall of a ſtate ; he would liſten with re- 
= Tbhett to the miniſters of the goſpel; he would impreſs on his mind an exact i image of vir- 
tue, in order that his thoughts, words, and actions, might correſpond to it; he would 
«teach his ſabjeRs, by his own example, to reſpe& the laws; he would cherilh the nobi- 
** lity, and conſider them as the arm of the flate, and the ſupport of the throne; in ſhort, 
<6 he would live as a father in the midſt of his children, and would frequently , with a 
Ba tender CIR, How: 1 it with my , | 


I If be found that his people were burtlieied with 3 or that the ſum they paid, | 
wy though moderate, was more than requifite to ſupply the wants of the tate, he ought 
immediately to put a ſtop to the exaQtion ; this is a duty and not a favour; unleſs words 
are groſsly abuſed, and the action of a ſtrong man who forbears to inſult a weak man 
85 whom he meets on his road, is alſo dignified with the appellation of a favour. The peo- 
« ple i in a monarchy poſſeſs rights, and have a real property, ſince they are free and not 
„ ſlaves, and ſince the monarchical government, according to the opinion of the ancient 
 « philoſophers, is the mildeſt of all governments, and that which is the moſt compatible :; 
« with liberty. An abuſe, however ſanctioned by preſcription, can never be pleaded in bar 
« of a natural right; and whoever affirms that a king who, on his acceſſion to the throne, 
* finds his people overburdened with taxes, is not bound to ve them, advances a falle | 
dos and: 5 eons 10 oenh | 


# 


— 


4 Tt has given us the greateſt concern to find, that there are men baſe enough to accuſe 
„ us of a wiſh to deprive the king of his lawful Prerogatives; ſuch an atrocious imputa- 
tation can only reflect diſhonour on its author. Convinced that the welfare and advan- 
tage of the people, and the welfare and advantage of the king, were one and the ſame, 


+ we thought that, by ſeeking to relieve the people, we were ſerving the king, and ful. '- | 


1 filling the duty of faithful ſubjects. In blaming the diſorders which prevailed in the 8 
* old government, we only obeyed the king's commands, as he enjoined us, by the mouth 5 
* of-his Gs; to expoſe to him, without diſguiſe, all the abuſes which. disfigured 


I 2 e 
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<* the ſtate. If we FEI. expreſſed ourſelves with energy, and woe a kind of . 
3 Ae required it, and we do not repent it. 


25 « 11 "He been 6djeRed to to us, that while we have, on all 1 commended the offi- 
* cers of Charles the Seventh, we have obſerved an offenſive ſilence with regard to thoſe 
* of Lewis the Eleventh; but we hope our conduct, in this reſpect, has not offended any 
tone, for by praiſing Peter we do not ſatirize Paul. If among the officers of Lewis. 
there be - as we doubt not there are—ſome men of integrity and honour, let them be re- 
« warded and exalted; we willingly conſent to it. But as we know there are alſo many 
of a contrary deſcription, we beg and require that all ſuch may be immediately diſ- 
« miſled, 0 . at a diſtance from the king's perſon. 5 


«1 now come . e object of this ſeſſion. My lord, the chancellor, having 

explained to us the wants of the ſtate, demanded that an annual impoſt of fifteen hun- 
< dred thouſand hvres ſhould be levied on the kingdom. We could wiſh, moſt high and 
potent princes, that the French people were in a ſituation to liſten only to the dictates of 
6 their generoſity, and of their love for their ſovereign; but you all know to what a ſtate 
of wretchedneſs and humiliation they are reduced, and of what importance it is to 
< afford them the means of extricating themſelves from their difficulties, Anxious, there- 
fore, to pleaſe the king, without completing he RY of the people, we have adopted: 
« the een which will now be read to you.“ ; 


After ſettling the diftribution oe the taxes on the different provinces, and arranging: 
Tome. other matters of leſs importance, the ſtates were diſſolved on the fourteenth of 
March. It appears from their proceedings, that the French, at this period, entertained: 
ſome juſt and rational ideas of civil liberty, and that though they had tamely acquieſced 
in the tyrannical meaſures of Lewis the Eleventh, they did not chuſe that his conduct 
mould be received as a precedent: indeed, they ſeem rather to have wanted an opportunity 
than a ſpirit for aſſerting and maintaining their rights, in oppoſition to the unconſtitutional 
encroachments of their ſovereigns; and had the ſtates-general but procured. the privilege 
| of aſſembling at fixed and Rated periods, deſpotiſm 'could never have reached to that 
_ alarming heighth, to which it attained under hs ſucceeding monarchs of the Capetian 


ment: 15 5 N 


The princes of the blood, who had inſiſted, with ſuch atk: on the convention af the 
Rates, derived from it none of thoſe advantages which they had expetted to obtain.— 
Madame triumphed; but far from inſulting her rivals in their diſgrace, ſhe ſpared no pains 
io conſole them for their diſappointment. To the duke of Orleans ſhe gave the command of 
4 company of one hundred lances, with a conſiderable penſion ; and the counts of Angou- 
leme 1 Dunois had alſo each of them a company, with a penſion of ſixteen thouſand 
livres. It is probable that the princes, convinced that the majority 12 the nation were 

| hoſtile 
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| hoſtile to their pretenſions, would not have attempted to diſturb the peace of the kingdom, | 
had not the troubles which prevailed in- Brittany, and the dangerous intrigues of a man 

who, from the moſt abject ſituation, had been raiſed to the higheſt rank, revived their am- 
bition, and betrayed them, by degrees, into an open revolt. As the firſt ſparks of that 
general conflagration, which ſpread over France, England, Spain, and the Netherlands, 
were kindled in Brittany, it will be neceſſary to explain the ſituation of that court, at the 
preſent period, and to point out the motives which induced the deareſt friends and rela- 


tions to take up arms againſt each other. 


Francis the Second, who then reigned over the duchy of Brittany, had been twice 
married; by his firſt Wife, Margaret of Brittany, he had no children; and by his ſecond, 
| Margaret of Foix, only two daughters, Anne and Iſabella. His violent attachment to 
his imperious miſtreſs, Antoinette de Magnelats, widow to the lord of Villequier, who had 
acquired an unlimited authority over him, had long prevented him from contracting a ſe- 
cond - marriage, fo that he was far advanced in life, when his two daughters were ſtill in 
their infancy, and there were little hopes of his living to ſee them married. This proſ- 
pect equally encouraged all who had any claims to the duchy to advance them; and fuch 
as nes to the Poe of theſe rich heireſſes, to make their 1 


The diſpute which had N during the reign of Philip of Valois, between the rival 
houſes of Blois and Montfort, had never been completely ſettled. Philip had decided in 
favour of Charles of Blois; but the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, and the fortune of war, had 
ſecured the poſſeſſion of the duchy of Brittany to the count of Montfort. After the battle 
of Aurai, in Which the former loſt his life, a convention was ſigned by the belligerent 
powers, by which the duchy of Brittany was ſecured to the houſe of Montfort, and the 
county of Penthieyre, with ſeveral other conſiderable poſſeſſions, were ceded to the 
family of Blois., The latter, in conſequence of a conſpiracy againſt the duke of Brittany, 
were declared guilty. of high-treaſon, and deſpoiled of all their territories ; but, through the 
mediation of Arthur of Brittany, conſtable of France, another convention took place be- 
tween theſe rival houſes, by which duke Francis the Firſt engaged to reſtore to the Pen- 

- thievres the county whence they took their title, and all the other eſtates, which they had 
formerly enjoyed; and he farther declared, in letters- patent duly ſigned and ſealed, that, 
notwithſtanding the formal renunciation of their claims to the duchy of Brittany, it was 
his will, that in caſe he, his two brothers, his unele Arthur, and his couſin Francis, ſhould. 
die without heirs male, John and William de Penthievre, their niece Nicole, wife to the 
lord of Broſſes, or their children, ſhould ſucceed to the duchy, to the excluſion of the fe- 
males of the branch of Montfort. But the Breton hiſtorians affirm—and the affirmation 
appears to be well-founded—that theſe letters- patent were granted merely for the purpoſe 


he ſhould be reproached by the court of France, with haying too haſtily ſacrificed his pre- 
: h N 


of deception, in order to ſave the honour of the count of Penthievre, who was afraid that 3 


— 
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tenſions; and that when the duke granted them, he had exacted a counterletter, by which 
the count declared that, after he had ſhewn them the king, and to his friends and relations, 
he would ſend them back to Francis, and never make any uſe of them. Be that as-4t may, 
they had fallen, by ſome means or other, into the hands of Tanneguy du Chatel, who was 
induced, by the love he bore his country, to keep them ſecret*; his widow, however, leſs 
delicate, delivered them to Lewis the Eleventh, who, ſeeing the male line of the houſe of 
Montfort on the point of failure, fince Francis the Second had no ſon, purchaſed of Nicole 
de Penthievre, and her huſband, John of Broſſes, the ſole remaining heirs of the houſe of 
Blois, all their rights to the duchy of Brittany. Though the validity of thoſe rights was 
expoſed to ſuch ſtreng doubts, Lewis intended to ſupport them by a formidable army; but 
; 12 N duke of Brittany, he tranſmitted them to his ſon. 


Next to Charles the Eighth another claimant appeared on the liſt, whoſe preteriſions 
were trivial indeed: this was Francis, Baron d'Avaugour, a natural ſon of the preſent 
duke of Brittany by Antoinette de Magnelais; he had been legitimized, and his father 
had conferred on him a profuſion of honours and riches. Promoted to the rank and dignity | 
of firſt baren and lieutenant general of Brittany, he now aſpired to the ſucceſſion, and 
imagined, that as the Bretons were attached to the blood of their ancient ſovereigns, and 
wanted a prince who was able to ny them, they bw 7 the defect in his perth, 


and prefer him to a ſtranger. 


en Biker advanced pretenſions that were ſomewhat though not much better 
founded: he was brother-in-law to the reigning duke, and had two ſons by his wife, Mary of 
Brittany, ſecond daughter to duke Francis the Firſt. If Francis the Second had ſucceeded to 
the duchy in right of his wife, the ſons of the viſcount wouldhave had a preferable claim to 
the children of the duke by Margaret of Foix; but as there was a law in Brittany, by which 
females were excluded from the ſucceſſion, ſo long as there were any male heirs remaining, 
though farther removed from the dirett line than the females, and as Francis had ſucceeded 
to the duchy, not as huſband to the princeſs, bat as the neareſt male heir, the viſcount could 
advance no good reaſon for the excluſion of Anne and Iſabella: he, therefore, contented 
himſelf with claiming for his ſens all the treaſures and moveable effects of duke Francis the 
Firſt; the dower and moveables of their aunt Margaret; and laſtly, all the territorial ac- 
quifitions-made by the firſt Francis, and one half of thoſe which Francis the Second had, 
himſelf, made during the period of his firſt marriage. "Convinced that the duke, even had 
he the inclination, had not the ability to comply with theſe demands, he Propoſed, in order 
to avoid all diſcuſſion, to unite the claims of the two families by a marriage between his 
two ſons and the two daughters of Francis. The propoſal was ſupported by the mareſchal 
: * che LION 27 5 of Bri aa but 28 duke e it with . 
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' Francis, in ander & to W his intereſis with thoſe of the Engliſh monarch, has pro-- 
poſed an alliance between his eldeſt davghter, Anne, and the prince of Wales, but on con- 
dition that Brittany ſhould. never be annexed to the crown of England. Thus alliance, 

however, had been prevented oy the aſſaſſination of the PRI and his brother. 


. in ht hopes from that quarter, the: duke now pack his eyes on Maxioki(ian; 
archduke of Auſtria, to whom he propoſed to marry his eldeſt daughter, and, at the fame- 
time, to give his youngeſt to Philip, the youthful ſovereign of the Netherlands, fon to Maxi- 
milian and Mary of Burgundy. But the duchy being ſoon reduced to extremity, Maximilian, 
ſufficiently occupied in providing means for his on defence, and having but little proſpect 
of affording the duke ſpeedy. and effectual aſſiſtance, Francis was induced to liſten to the- 
propoſals. of another lover. This was the lord of Albret, ſurnamed the Great, the moſt: 
opulent ſubje& in the Kingdom, after the princes of the blood: he had claims on ſome 
places in Brittany, but more generous or more artful than his competitors, he appeared to- 
forget his own intereſts in order to maintain thoſe of his ally. He demanded that the. 
hand of. the princeſs ſhould be the reward of that warrior who ſhould beſt ſignalize his cou 
rage and zeal in her defence, and who ſhould render the moſt important ſervices to the 
duchy. D'Albret, however, had but little to recommend him; he was advanced in years, 
and had ſeveral children either married or ee is ABA diſguſting, and his. 

9 infupportable. > | 


_ Laſtly, the duke of Orleans appeared i in the liſt of competitors, an for 8 time bps. 
| ed all his rivals. His recommendations were ſtrong and powerful; he was firſt prince 
of the blood; preſumptive heir to the throne, and couſin· german to the duke of Brittany ; 55 

he was ſupported by the houſe of Foix, whence the ducheſs of Brittany was herſelf de- 
ſcended ; and as he, moreover, ee in an eminent degree, the art of Pleaſing, he ſoon 8 
7 erigaged tþ the affections of his youthfal miſtreſs... 


; i 


— 
— 


Such wers "tha principal claimants, whoſe” efforts either to diſpollels' or-to marry 51 5 
heireſs of Brittany, ſoon filled that court with faftions and intrigues. Even an aktive, en- 
lightened and reſolute prince would have found the repreſſion of ſo many tumultuous and” 
diſcordant paſſions a taſk of extreme difficulty; and, unfortunately for Brittany, Francis was 
a weak and irreſolute prince, who Had long ſuffered himſelf to be guided wholly by his» | 
miniſters. After Leſcun had engaged in the ſervice of France, he placed his confidence in 


Peter Land6is, a man not leſs artful and intriguing than Leſcun, but more proud and cor- 


rupt; who, from the abject ſtate of a taylor, had been promoted to the dignity of treaſurer 
and prime miniſter. Convinced that the nobles would never forgive him for engroſſing 
te fivour of their ſovereign, he did not attempt to conciliate their eſteem, but only ſought” 
to render himſelf formidable by the indifcriminate deſtructiom of all who refuſed to ac--  _ 
knowledge his authority, The laſt vittim of the favourite's ambition, was Chauvin, 
chancellor-of Brittany, a man of the ſtrifteſt integrity, who had rendered the greateſt ſer- 
vices.to. the ſtate: Landois e the duke that he was a e of the court off 
; | | France, 


3 


rendered her the admiration of the 155 
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France, and was hired to betray the intereſts of his maſter: in conſequence of this falſ- 
hood, he furprized an order from Francis to impriſon the chancellor; and, after a long 
ſeries of pevſecutzons, that worthy ne periſhed by a moſt miſerable Yeah. 


The nobility 1 and alarmed at theſe iniquitous 8 ed i in a body to 
the palace, in order to ſeize the object of their indignation, but he was fo fortunate as to 
elude their ſearch, and to eſcape, for the preſent, the eſſects of their vengeance. Landois 
no conceived the deſign of forming a party which might enable him to triumph over his 
enemies. For this purpoſe he caſt his eyes on the duke of Orleans, and invited that prince 
to repair, without delay, to the court of his couſin the duke of Brittany, who, he ſaid, 
intended to beſtow on him the hand of his eldeſt daughter?. The duke of Orleans was 
already married to the ſecond daughter of Lewis the Eleventh, but his averſion to that 
deformed and ſterile princeſs was a matter of public notoriety. He haſtened to Brit- 
tany, contracted a ſtrict friendſhip with Landois, and obtained permiſſion to viſit the young 
princeſs, who, even at that early period of life, gave ſigns of thoſe great qualities which 


* 


Madame, to whom the conduct of the duke of Orleans gave juſt ſubje for complaint, 
profited by the circumflance of the king's coronation, which was fixed for the thirtieth of 
May, to recall him to France; and the duke, though extremely mortified at being com- 
pelled to leave Brittany ſo ſoon, obeyed the citation, and was preſent at the ceremony. 
But his return to France occaſioned Madame almoſt as much uneaſineſs as his ſtay in Brit- 
tainy would have done. The king became ſo enamoured of his company that he was 
never eaſy without him; and he was eaſily taught to conſider the falutary reſtraints im- 
poſed on him by his ſiſter as deſtructive of his freedom, and derogatory to his rank. Im- 
preſſed with theſe ideas, Charles conſented to elope ; ſome councillors of ſtate, in the in- 
tereſt of the duke of Orleans, laid the plan of his evaſion, and three of his chamberlains 
undertook to put it in execution. But Madame, informed of the plot, entered the king's 
chamber in a rage, broke the chamberlains in his preſence, and immediately appointed 
others who were devoted to her intereſt. After this event ſhe conceived that ſhe was no 
longer in ſafety at the caſtle of Vincennes, on account of its vicinity to Paris, of which 
place the duke of Orleans was governor; ſhe therefore took the king to Montargis, 
where ſhe paſſed the remainder of the year, attentive to the motions of her enemies, and 

careful, by adopting the inſidious policy of Be: father, to foment the troubles in Brittany. 


The duke of 3 had, AR theſe 4} "Ring been 1 on by his favourites 
to declare the nobility, who had ſhut themſelves up in the ſtrong town of Ancenis*, ' 
traitors to their ſovereign. This raſh and inconſiderate proceeding, had, as pry ex- 


7 | Godefro Preuves de V'Hiftoire de Charles VII. —Brantome, Vies des grandes Capitaines, 7 Lobineau, 
1 de Hiſtoire de Bretagne. | | | | 
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expected, engaged the nobles in an open revolt; and having no other reſource, they did 
not ſeruple to purchaſe the protection of the king of France by the violation of their oaths, 
and the ſacrifice of their duty. They ſent the prince of Orange, Peter de Villeblanche, 
and John le Bouteiller, lord of Maupertuis, to Montargis, where they promiſed and ſwore, 
that, after the death of Francis the Second, they would acknowledge Charles for their law- 
ful ſovereign, and would devote their lives and fortunes to the advancement of his autho- 
rity, on the following conditions. 1. That after the annexation of Brittany to the crown 
of France , juſtice ſhould be adminiſtered i in that province in the ſame manner as before; and 
by the magiſtrates of the country. 2. That the nobles, eccleſiaſtics and others; ſhould 
have their privileges and franchiſes confirmed. g. That no tax ſhould be levied in the 
province, without the | previous conſent of the ſtates. 4. That the gentry ſhould only be 
obliged to ſerve in ſuch caſes and in ſuch manner as ſhould be ſettled by the king. 5: That 
all employments, both civil and military, ſhould be conferred on the natives of Brittany. 

6. That in caſe the ducheſs ſhould ſurvive her huſband, a proper ſettlement ſhould be aſ- 
ſigned her, to be fixed by the ſtates. 7. That the duke's two daughters ſhould be mar- 
ried, with the advice of the ſtates, according to their rank. 8. That in caſe Charles or any 
of his ſucceſſors ſhould have ſeveral ſons, one of them ſhould be created duke of Brittany. 
On theſe conditions, which were granted without any reſtrictions, the king took the Bre- 
ton nobles under bis protection, and he immediately ſent an order to the duke, his vaſſal, to 
abſtain from all farther violence againſt them, Vapor to aha tone: the gow: waa which Or had 


already ſuſtained. 


'On exciting his maſter to drive the Male be to extremities, „dis had explained 
to him the means by which he meant to reduce them to obedience. Beſides the ſuccours. 
which he expected ſrom the duke of Orleans, he aſſured him that he ſhould ſoon have all 
the forces of Omg] at his COMET: The circumſtances ' on 9 he e ANANER this «fu. 


4 


rance, were theſe: 


After the fatal battle of Tee which fixed the crown of England on the brows bat 
that ſanguinary tyrant, the fourth Edward, the earl of Pembroke, with his nephew, Henry 
Tudor, the young eart of Richmond, had embarked at Tynley for France; but contrary 
winds compelled them to land in Brittany, where they experienced : a hoſpitable reception 
from Francis the Second. Edward, alarmed at Richmond's eſcape, who was canſidered , by. 
many, as next heir to the throne, and on whom, he knew, all the ſecret friends of the 
houſe of Lancaſter had caſt their eyes, ſent ambaſſadors to the duke of Brittany, to require 
that he would give him up: but that prince refuſed to commit ſo flagrant a breach of 
hoſpitality as to comply with this demand; though he aſſured Edward that he would 
watch Richmond ſo cloſely that he ſhould never have an opportunity of diſturbing hig 
government; in conſideration of which promiſe, the king of England paid a yeuly pen- 


hon, to the duke. FFC 
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But three years after this attempt, Edward- s fears of young Richmond being renewed 
with redoubled violence, he determined to make another effort for obtaining poſſeſſion 
of his perſon, With this view he again ſent ambaſſadors to the duke of Brittany, on 
pretence of renewing the truce, which was confirmed without difficulty; after which 
they proceeded to unfold the real object of their embaſſy. They told the duke, that the 
king their maſter was extremely deſirous of totally extinguiſhing the embers of thoſe 
ſactions which had raged with ſuch violence in England; that the earl of Richmond 
being the only furviving prince of the houſe of Lancaſter, it was his intention to marry 
him to one of his own daughters, that all future diſputes might be avoided by an union 
of the rival families; he, therefore, hoped the duke of Brittany would entruſt the earl to 
His care, that he might diſtinguiſh him by marks of his bounty, and convince the world 
of his earneſt anxiety to ſecure, on a ſolid baſis, the peace and tranquillity of his king- 
dom. The duke, truſting to the ſincerity of Edward's profeſſions, ordered the young 
earl, with his uncle Pembroke, to be delivered to them, and they immediately departed 
with their victims to the port of Saint Malo, whence they prepared to embark for Eng- 
land. But John de Quelenec, admiral of Brittany, being apprized of this circumſtance, 
entered the duke's apartment with ſorrow expreſſed on his countenance; which the duke 
obſerving, he enquired the cauſe of it. The paleneſs you obſerve in my face,” replied 
the admiral}, © is the ſure forerunner of death, which, EF could have wiſhed, had put a pe- 

« riod to my days, before I had witneſſed an action that muſt diſhonour my maſter, My 
lord, you have acquired the reputation of a man of honour, how then could you be ſo 
“ inattentive to the preſervation of that character, and how, after you had pledged your 
« faith, could you conſent to deliver up a prince, who had aſked your protection, to 
% puniſhment and death?“ “ Mr. admiral,” interrupted. the duke, . you are miſ- 
« taken; there is nothing to fear for the earl of Richmond, whom Edward only beſought 
& me to fend to him, that he might make him his fon-in-law.” —* Be aſſured, replied 
Quelenec, that if he quit your dominions, he is a dead man.“ The eyes of Francis 
were now opened, and he immediately diſpatched his favourite, Peter Landois, to Saint 
Malo, to bring back the refugees. He arrived as they were on the point of embarking ; 
and, having made known the purport of his miſſion to Richmond and Pembroke, he 
- amuſed the ambaſſadors while they effected their eſcape to a ſanctuary, from whence he 
would not ſuffer them to be taken.  The.ambaſſadors complained loudly of this artifice, 
and Landois made ſome frivolous apologies, which they would by no means admit, He 
then frankly told them, that the duke his maſter, having duly reflected on the ſubject, 
had become ſenſible that he could not deliver up his gueſts without a flagrant violation 
of the laws of hoſpitality ; but he renewed, in the duke's name, thofe aſſurances which 
had been before made to Edward, that the two earls ſhould be ſo ſtrictly guarded, they 


would be cron ane n from interru pting the N 5 = ngland:- 


It was . means of this prince, who was already indebted to him for the i e of 


his wie, 5 Landois hoped to effect a e in 1 he Jaſtiy imagined; that 
| | | ſhould 
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eule ge ſucceed in his attempts to place him on the throne, he mould receive from him 
ſuch aſſiſtance as would he requiſite to make him triumph over his enemies; and that by - 
the ſubſequent promotion of a marriage between Richmond and the heireſs of Brittany, 
he ſhould be enabled, after the duke's death, to preſerve his rank and ſtation. In order 
to ſecure the ſucceſs of this plan, Landois, after the acceſſion of the third Richard, ſent 
ambaſſadors to England, under the pretence of renewing the truce which ſubſiſted be- 
tween the two crowns. Theſe ambaſſadors could not have arrived at a more fortunate 
period, as the duke of Buckingham, diſcontented with Richard, had juſt formed the de- 
ſign of depoſing that uſurper, and had entered into a correſpondence, with the view to 
| haſten the execution of his pit with all the malecontents in different parts of England. 


The Beten 4 returned with this favourable N and they were ſoon 
followed by two confidential friends of Richmond, who brought him a ſum of money : 
from his mother, and preſſed him to haſten to England, where his friends were waiting 
to receive him. Landis, to whom the earl communicated his diſpatches, farniſhed him 
with a fleet, and a body of five thouſand men, with which he ſailed. from St. Malo, in : 
October, 1483; but before he could reach the Engliſh coaſt, the duke of Buckingham 2 Fo 
had been defeated and executed ; not thinking it prudent, therefore, to land, he returned . 
to Brittany. He was there joined by numbers of the Engliſh nobility, who exaQted 
from him an oath, that, ſo ſoon as he ſhould have effected the depoſition of Richard, he 
would unite the oppoſite pretenſions of the houſes of York and Lancaſter, by marrying 
the princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of king Edward. They then ſwore fealty and 
allegiance to him, as their lawful ſovereign, and Richmond immediately formed a little 
court of his own at Rennes; Landois ſeemed to encourage theſe proceedings, and 
renewed his promiſes of aſſiſtance, though, at the fame tone, he had entered into a cor- 


eee with 2 5 enemies. 


Richard ah Third, convinced that he ſhould never be at 1 60 FR as Rickman 
ſhould be at liberty, ſent an ambaſſador to Brittany, who addreſſed himſelf to Landois; 
and made him ſuch offers as were well calculated to ſeduce a venal and perfidious mind, 
He engaged to reſtore to Francis the earldom of Richmond, which had formerly been 
poſſeſſed by his. anceſtors; to give Landois all the eſtates and other property of the - 
Engliſh refugees in Brittany, and to ſupply him with a body of troops-for the purpoſe of 3 
reducing his enemies. Landois, conſidering that the plan for dethroning Richard would 
be attended with conſiderable difficulty and expence, and was ſubject, moreover, to a | | -- 
thouſand interruptions ; and that, even ſhould it ſucceed, he could not expect to derive - ; : 
from it greater advantages than thoſe which were now offered to him, at a time, too, DEE : 
when he was in the greateſt want of them, accepted, without heſitation, the propoſals 
of Richard, and promiſed to deliver up to him, without delay, the earl of Richmond, 
and all his partizans. The negociations, however, had not been conducted with ſuch 


1 but that the biſhop of Ely, who was then on the men, was adviſed of it. 
2 2 That 
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That prelate immediately diſpatched a meſſenger to Richmond, warning him of his dan- 
ger, and urging him to eſcape to France. But this appeared to be a matter of difficulty, 
as a very early day was fixed for the execution of Landois's plan, and there could be little 
doubt but that he had taken every precaution to prevent his evaſion. After much re- 
flection, however, Richmond ſettled the plan of his eſcape :—he made the earl of Pem- 


broke and ſome other noblemen take the road to Nantes; where the duke of Brittany re- 


- ſided, under pretext of imparting to Francis ſome affairs of importance; but he adviſed them 
by no means to enter that town, and to make the beſt of their way to the frontiers of 
France. He then announced his intention of viſiting, in two days time, a country houſe 

which he had at a ſhort diſtance from Rennes; and on this pretence he entered a foreſt, 
- which lay on the road, with only one attendant, and travelled day and night, by private 
ways, towards the frontiers of Anjou. Landois:ordered him to be purſued, and the meſ- 


| ſengers he ſent after him, only miſſed him by one hour. Three hundred Engliſhmen, 


who remained at Rennes, gave themſelves up for loſt; but the duke, who was a ſtranger 
to the intrigues of his miniſter, gave them permiſſion to follow their maſter, and defray- 
ed their experices on the road. The fugitives experienced. a ene pertian n 


rue e Wo were even: ede ee to 1 10 wu alkane. 56: alt 2 ions | 25; 
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not renounce his ſchemes of vengeance. The troops which he had at his diſpoſal were 
more than ſufficient to deſtroy his enemies, had thoſe enemies been leſt tothemſelves; but 
as they had been taken under the protection of the king of France, he could not at- 
tack them without expoſing His country te an immediate invaſien. He, therefore, re- 
ſolved to wait till the duke of Orleans and Maximilian 8 85477 vis in concert, and draw 


all the forces of France to another te eee 


Madame, in the mean time, aware of his: deſigns, was — Oy Rows to FEE ſuch obſtacles 
in the way of Maximilian, as ſhould” deter him from engaging in a war with France; 
ſhe followed the plans of her father in rewarding ſuch of the Flemiſh nobility as reſiſted 
the authority of that prince, and in encouraging the turbulent inhabitants of Ghent to 
revolt. She farther ſought to raiſe up a perſonal enemy to Maximilian, in René, duke 
of Lorraine, celebrated for the victories he had obtained over Charles the Bold. This 
prince had appeared before the ſtates at Tours, where he claimed the reſtitution of the 
Barrois, Provence, and the inheritance of the houſe of Anjou, from which he was de- 
ſcended by his mother's fide. Madame, afraid that he might be tempted to eſpouſe the in- 
tereſts of the princes, had not rejected any of his demands. She had already reſtored to 
him the duchy of Bar; and had made a formal ceſſion of all the claims which Lewis the 
Eleventh had preferred to the duchy of Lorraine: with regard to Provence, commiſſioners 
were appointed on both ſides, to diſcuſs the reſpective rights of either party; and till 
their deciſion, which was to be delivered at the expiration of four years, ſhould be 
known, the king had conſented to pay the duke, by way of indemnity, a penſion of 
| | N | 2 | thirty- 
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thirty-ſix thouſand livres, This generous proceeding had attached che ak of Lorraine 
to Madame, and ſhe now withed to oppoſe him to Maximilian by making him marry 
Philippa of Gueldres, niece to her huſband, the lord of Beaujeu, and daughter to Adol- 
 phus, who had been deprived of his dominions by the duke of Burgundy. This young 

' princeſs had but one brother, who had juſt entered the ſervice of Maximilian; and, in 
caſe of his death, ſhe had an indiſputable right to the duchy of Gueldres, and the county 
of Zutphen; if, on the contrary, that prince ſhould, with the affiſtance of the duke of 
Lorraine, recover the inheritance of his anceſtors, he would become a powerful ally, 
and might give his ſiſter a conſiderable: dower. To enable the duke of Lorraine to af- 
ſert the rights of the family with which he was about to connect himſelf, Madame pro- 
_ cured him the alliance of eee de la Mark, chief U the TAN nay the 1 ee get 
enemy of Maximilian. 


Maximilian; orient his eagerneſs to revenge hy infoln Nig had | faftained, . 
the French, was ſo-ſurrounded by enemies on all ſides; that he would certainly have re- 
mained tranquil, had not the duke of Brittany, or rather his favourite, Landois, urged 
him to a renewal of hoſtilities, by a promiſe to give him the heireſs of Brittany in mar- 
riage. Reſolved to hazard every thing in order to merit ſuch a flattering diſtinction, 
Maximilian ſummoned the Flemings to acknowledge him for the guardian of his ſon— 
whom they had taken from his father and for the governor of his dominions; and he 
warned them that he ffould conſider their refuſal as a declaration of war. The: Flem- 
ings anſwered this citation by an appeal to the parliament of Paris, or. to the court of 
French peers. Madame, meanwhile, who had only wiſhed to intimidate. Maximilian, 
and was extremely anxious to avoid: an open rupture; ſent Anthony and Baldwin, baf- 
tards of Burgundy, into Flanders, in order to promote an accommodation between Maxi- 
milian and his ſubjects. With this view, they aſſembled thirteen knights of the Golden 
Fleece at Tenremonde, where deputies from all the towns in Flanders were invited to at- 
tend. William Rym, chief of the deputation from the inhabitants of Ghent, a man of 
a turbulent and ſeditious ſpirit, after declaiming with great virulence againſt, Maximilian, 
drew his ſword,” and threatened with inſtant deſtruction any man who ſhould dare to 
ſpeak in favour of that prince. The aſſembly was Ay diſſolved without coming 
to any decifion, and Maximilian prepared for war. He: firſt took Terremonde by ſur- 
prize, and then reduced Oudenard, Granmont, and Ninove; while the militia of Ghent, 
under the command of the count of Romont, carried deſolation into the environs of 
Bruxelles and Hal. Maximilian marched into that country with a view to bring them 
to action, but they retired on his e and the winter og: far N the ope-- 
rations on both ſides were e | 


A. D. 3005 1 The duke of Orleans, in the; mean tian, had AR every plan 5 
eould deviſe for ſtrengthening his party: ſince the court had retired with ſuch precipita- 
tion from the caſtle of Vincennes, he had remained at Paris, where he exerted his utmoſt} 

| endea- 
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endeavours to render himſelf popular. As ſoon as he thought his credit ſufficiently eſ- 
tabliſhed with the multitude, he repaired to the parliament, accompanied by the count of 
Dunois, and by his chancellor, Denis Mercier, who obſerved to the court“ “ That 
the duke of Orleans, as firſt prince of the blood, and the ſecond perſon in the king- 

dom, ought to be entruſted with the ſovereign power during the king's minority: 
„ that, anxious to procure relief for the people, and to correct the abuſes which pre- 
« vailed in the adminiſtration, he had, in conjunction with the dukes of Bourbon and 
Brittany, inſiſted on the convocation of the ſtates-general: that after many contra- 
_ « ditions and refuſals, he had at length ſucceeded in convening them; that having re- 
« ceived information of attempts to intimidate the members by threats, he had declared 
„ himſelf their protector, and had procured for them all the liberty which was neceſſary 
for the purpoſe of their meeting: that they had made a great uumber of ſalutary re- 
% gulations with regard to the general police of the kingdom, and had alſo determined 
«that the king, having entered his fourteenth year, ſhould govern in his own name, 
«© but according to the advice of his council, of which the duke of Orleans had been 
4 declared preſident: that all theſe uſeful regulations had been treated with contempt : 

« that Madame de Beaujeu had taken poſſeſſion of the revenue, and exhauſted the royal 
* treaſury by a boundleſs prodigality : that the ſtates having granted, beſides the pro- 
«. duce of the taxes, which they had reſtricted to twelve hundred thouſand livres, a ſup- 


4 ply. of three hundred thouſand for one year only, that ſum had been already ex- 


« tended to another year, in violation of the moſt ſolemn engagements ; that even 
« this additional burden had not prevented the government from contracting a debt of 
% two or three hundred thouſand livres, by which means it would become neceſſary to 
« double the taxes the following year, and thus reduce the people to a ſtate of deſpair 
«© the moſt wretched: that all this money was employed for no other purpoſe than to 
«confirm the authority of Madame de Beaujeu, and to render her more deſpotic than 
« ever: that ſhe had already preſumed to exact from the guards that oath which ought 
40 only to be taken to the king: that ſhe had, of her own authority, deprived three 
« chamberlains of their places, and conferred them on others: that ſhe kept the king in 
« fach a ſtate of captivity, that no prince or nobleman was permitted to ſee him: that 
« ſhe had even threatened the duke of Orleans, and had attempted to get him aſſaſſinated 
« by du Lait: that though that prince deſpiſed all threats and attempts which only af- 
_ « feted himſelf, yet he could not but feel the greateſt concern, at ſceing his ſovereign 
« kept in the ſtate of confinement and ſervitude, in which he was meant to be retained | 
till he ſhould have accompliſhed his twentieth year: that he had already written to his 

00 majeſty, to entreat him- to take refuge in Paris, where he would be at liberty, and 
c where he might chuſe a council compoſed of men of virtue and knowledge: that in 
4 order to prove that his advice, in that reſpect, was not influenced by interefted mo- 
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« tives, the duke offered not to appear in the king's preſence, unleſs he ſhould be ſent 
« for; and, in caſe Madame de Beaujeu would conſent to live at the diſtance of ten 
«« Teagues from court, he himſelf would retire to the diſtance of forty leagues: that be- 
6 ing reſolved to devote his life and fortune to the purpoſe of reſcuing the king from 
% captivity, he had come to conſult the parliament, who conſtituted the ſovereign juſ- 
+ tice of the kingdom, whether it would not be adviſeable to convene the ſtates· general 
« a ſecondtime, or what other meaſures it Rwy be prudent to adopt for the IN of 


« the kingdom.“ 


_ The firſt preſident of the parliament, very properly, replied That the Way of the 
« kingdom chiefly conſiſted in the enjoyment of public tranquillity ; that ſuch tran- 
* quillity could never be maintained ſo long as the principal members of the ſtate re- 
« fofed to ſet an example of concord. Prince” —purſued the worthy magiſtrate, ad- 
drefling himſelf to the duke of Ovieang——" you are more intereſted than any one, in pre- 
« venting the prevalence of diſſentions in the royal family of France, and you ought. 
<6 not, therefore, on reports often falſe, and always equi vocal, to venture on meaſures. 
„ which may be productive of the moſt fatal con ſequences 0. The duke's chancellor 
attempted to reply, but the magiſtrates perſiſted in their reſolution. of not becoming in · 
ſtruments of ſedition; and all that the duke could prevail on them to do, was to ng his 
remonltrances to the king, without obſervation or comment. | 347 | 


The duke of Orleans next attempted to ſecure the e in his e wh at 
that time contained five-and- twenty thouſand ſtudents, moſt of them able to bear arms, 
who formed, as it were, a private republic in the heart of the capital. But that learned 
body followed the example of the e and would 9 conſent to r the 


9 8 propoſals to the king. Me 


Madame, informed of the manœuvres of this prince, ſent a parry of ſoldiers, in Aiſguile, 
to ſecure his perſon , but the duke, apprized of the danger, fled with precipitation to- 
Verneuil, a place belonging to the duke of Alengon, who was one of his partizans. 
Madame then haſtened to Paris with the king, who entered that capital on the fifth of 
February, 1485. Her firſt care, after her arrival, was to expreſs her gratitude to the par- 
liament for their firmneſs and loyalty : ſhe then deprived the duke of Orleans of alt his: 
poſts, and conferred the government of Paris, and the Ifle of France, on the old count of 
Dammartin. The government of Dauphin, which, at the requeſt of the duke of Or- 
leans, ſhe had given to the count of Dunois, was now aſſigned to Philip of Savoy, count 
of Breffe, brother-in-law to the lord of F Beangau. - She broke the hires regular compar 
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nies commanded by: thoſe princes, and by the count of Angouleme; their couſin, and 
ſuppreſſed their penſions; and, as ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit, ſhe conducted the 
king'to Evreux, and made the army advance to Verneuil. Such was the celerity of her 
motions, that the duke of Orleans was deprived of every reſource, and compelled to 
make his ſubmiſſion to the king: after which he was reſtored to his ſeat in the council, 
but neither to his place nor penſion. Whatever reſentment he might experience on this 


occaſion, he concealed it for the preſent, and TH al the king ot on his tour to Nor- 
| mandy. 


But vhile the court remained i in that province, the duke of Orleans contrived to form 

a freſh confederacy againſt Madame a; in which he engaged the conſtable, Lewis, 
George, and Buſh d' Amboiſe, Philip de Comines, and ſome other councillors of ſtate, 
who were diſpleaſed at not being ſuffered to enjoy, in the l reign, the ſame credit 
and influence which they had poſſeſſed in the preceding one. The authority which the 
conſtable poſſeſſed in the kingdom gave great ſtrength to the confederacy; and the duke 
of Orleans, confident of ſucceſs, retired to Blois, whence he wrote to the counts of 
Angouleme and Dunois, and the viſcount of Narbonne who was then diſputing the 

county of Foix and the principality of Bearn, with his niece, Catherine, queen of 

Navarre— to levy troops, and to form a junction either with him, or with the forces 
under the command of the conſtable. The duke of Brittany, alſo, promiſed to aſſiſt 
him with all his forces, as ſoon as he ſhould have reduced his rebellious ſubjects; but 

the prudence of Madame, and the death of his unprincipled favourite, Landois, who 

was ſeized and hanged by the Breton nobles, prevented: him from fulfilling his en- 


gagements. 4 "= a Fs 


The confederated princes wiſhed to obtain poſſeſſion of ſome ſtrong town which might 
ſerve as a place of rendezvous for their troops, which were levying in different parts of the 
kingdom®3, They accordingly pitched upon the city of Orleans, which commanded a 
bridge upon the Loire ; but they were too flow in their motions, and that fault decided 
the fate of the campaign. Madame, apprized of their intentions, ſent the lord of Bou- 

; chage, to exhort the citizens of Orleans, to remain faithful to the king, and not to tar- 
niſn the glory they had acquired under Charles the Seventh, by an act of rebellion ; and 
that nobleman ſucceeded ſo well in his embaſſy, that when the duke of Orleans preſent- 
ed himſelf, two days after, before the town, the gates were ſhut againſt him, and the 

Citizens were unanimous in refuſing him admiſſion. The duke's army conſiſted of two 

_ thouſand fix hundred e. and about eight thouſang infantry, with which he ravaged 
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the country round G and hes . to Hd poſſeffon of Beaujenci. Madame, 5 
meanwhile, in order to encreaſe the mortification of her rival at the failure of his at- 
. - tempt upon Orleans, repaired to that city, where ſhe attended the celebration of the nup- 
tials of the duke of Lorraine, with Philippa of Gueldres, niece to her huſband, the 
lord of Beaujeu. She then placed Lewis de la Tremouille—who afterward acquired, by 
his conduct, the honourable appellation of Chevalier ſans reproche—at the head of her 
troops; and that nobleman ſent two heralds to Beaujenci to order the forces under the 
duke of Orleans to lay down their arms; but the heralds were diſmiſſed with contempt, 
and preparations for reſiſtance were made. But no ſooner had la Tremouille inveſted-the 
place, than the count of Dunois, ſenſible that it was unprovided with proviſions and am- 
munition ſufficient for ſuſtaining a ſiege, perſuaded the duke of Orleans to make propoſals 
for an accommodation. The council was divided in opinion as to the propriety ofs ac- 
cepting theſe propoſals; Madame, and all thoſe who had eſpouſed her quarrel, inſiſted 
on the wiſdom of profiting by this opportunity to-enſure tranquillity to the ſtate: they 
maintained, that as foon as the duke of Orleans ſhould have extricated himſelf from the 
danger which now threatened him, he would promote a renewal of hoſtilities, and 
would take care ſo to frame his ſchemes in future as to enſure his ſucceſs; it would, 
therefore, they aſſerted, be more prudent to ſecure his perſon, as well as that of the 
count of Dunois, who was the moſt dangerous man in the kingdom, and ſend them to be 
tried by the parliament. This advice, however, was over-ruled by thoſe who were fear⸗ 
ful of incurring the hatred of the preſumptive heir to the throne; and it was at length | 
agreed to accept the duke's propoſals for a peace, on condition that he would admit a 
royal garriſon into all the fortreſſes in his appanage, and that the count of Dunois ſhould 
be baniſhed to the town of Aſt, beyond the Alps. The duke, at firſt, rejected theſe con- 
ditions with diſdain, but by the voluntary ſubmiſſion of the count of Dunois to the ſen- 
tence impoſed on him, and by the ſtrenuous perſuaſions of that nobleman, he was at 
length prevailed on to accept them. As the conſtable had only taken up arms in favour 
.of the -duke of Orleans, he was ſoon . to diſband his n and to 5 2 


| Win the e of accommodation. 


At the * time, the rotors of France ns Brittany, who ha DR at a : 
ges, concluded a treaty, by which the duke of Brittany engaged to pay the ſame kind 
of allegiance to the king, as his predeceſſors had been accuſtomed to pay to the French 
monarchs ; to renounce all alliances, as well within the kingdom as out of 1 it, that could 
tend to interrupt the tranquillity of the tate ; to break off all commerce with the king's 
enemies, and neither to furniſh them with men, arms, or ammunition. There was the 

greateſt reaſon to believe that the duke would fulfil thefe engagements, as, ſince the 


death of Landois, he had regulated his conduct by the advice of his barons, all of whom 


were under obligations to Madame ; and, in order farther to ſecure the attachment of 
the Breton nobles, ſhe diſtributed honours and rewards among them with a liberal hand. 
She was, at this Bing extremely anxious to liye at peace with the duke of Brittany, as, 

"NON III. | Aa | „„ although ] 
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: : albeogh ſhe had ſucceeded in Sing the ey of the princes, her arms had 
been lefs ſucceſsful in the Netherlands. 


After the reduction of Tenremonde, Oudenarde, Ninove, and Granmont, by Maximi- 
lian, the Flemings, alarmed at the rapidity of his progreſs, had ſent to demand ſuccours 
of France, and to require that the king would openly declare in their favour **. In con- 
5 ſequence of this application, Charles addreſſed a manifeſto to his father-in-law, Maximi- 

| Han, accuſing him of having violated his duty as a vaſſal to the crown, in attacking the 

toons belonging to young Philip, who was a peer of France; and enjoining him to make 

reparation for ſuch damages, as well as for the loſſes which the Flemings—whom the 
king, as tord paramount of the county of Flanders was bound to protect and defend 
had ſuſtained from his arms. As it was not ſuppoſed this manifeſto would have much 


= effect, the mareſchal Desquerdes received orders to march to the aſſiſtance of the inha- 
- bitants of Ghent, with an army of fix hundred lances. The mareſchal firſt attempted 

' a to get poſſeſſion of Tournai, but failing in the attempt he repaired to Ghent, where the 
= | citizens, whom he had been ſent to protect, ſoon became jealous of his power, and forced 

5 him to leave the town. After the expulſion of the French, who retired into Artois, 


the inhabitants of Ghent concluded an accommodation with Maximilian, on the follow- 
ing conditions:—1. The citizens agreed to acknowledge Maximilian for the guardian 
of his fon, and the adminiſtrator of the county of Flanders, and to take an oath of al- 
legiance to him in that capacity. 2. They confented to receive that prince into the city 
with the ſame number of troops as generally accompanied him in his viſits to the other 

towns in Flanders. 3. They engaged to recal all ſuch as had been baniſhed from the 
town on account of their attachment to Maximilian, and to reſtore them to their eſtates, 

And, laſtly,” they agreed to pay ſeven hundred thouſand florins, for the expences of the 

war. But a riot which occurred in Ghent, through the impradence of a German ſol- 

dier, after Maximilian had entered that city, afforded him a ſpecious pretext for com- 

pleting the humiliation of this turbulent and ſeditious people. He ordered their forti- 

fications to be demoliſhed, deſtroyed a part of the walls, took from them all their ar- 
tillery, deprived them of their privileges, and eſtabliſhed e of his own ſe- 

lection. ; 


- After he had reſtored tranquillity to ider the attention of Maximilian was called 

to another quarter. The marriage of the duke of Lorraine with the princeſs of Guel- 

- | dres, had already excited his ſuſpicions; and he ſoon learnt that the duke had had an in- 
terview, at Meziere, with his great enemy, William de la Mark; that, at the inſtigation 

. of, and in concert with, Madame de Beaujeu, they had formed a plan for making an in- 

* curfion into Brabant; and, in order to facilitate that enterprize, La Mark had ceded to 
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the duke ſeveral fortreſſes in the territory of Liege. Maximilian, however, found means | 
to ayert the danger which threatened him, by ſending one of his officers to ſecure the per- 
ſon of la Mark, who was conducted to Maeſtricht, where he paid, by ws death, the for- „ 
feit of his numerous crimes. pu . : | 


A. D. 224086 ] Madame de Beaujeu, though poſſeſſed of many good qualities, appears, 
in ſome reſpects, to have followed that inſidious and diſhoneſt ſyſtem of policy, which - 
had been adopted by her father. Notwithſtanding her late treaty with the duke of Brit- 4 
tany, ſhe ſpared no pains to diſturb the government of that prince. The lord of Broſſes, 
being dead, ſhe had the precaution to exact from his widow, Nicole de Penthiévre, a freſh 
confirmation of the ceſſion which ſhe and her huſband had made to Lewis the Eleventh, 
and his ſucceſſors, of all their claims to the duchy of Brittany. The duke, informed of 
theſe proceedings, ſent ambaſſadors to the king to expreſs his aſtoniſhment at the conduct 
of the French council, in thinking of making uſe of a title ſo falſe and illuſive as the fa- 
mous letter granted to John de PenthiEvre, and to offer in his name either to give an au- 
thentic copy of the counter - letter written by that nobleman, or to ſhew the original to 
any commiſſioners whom his majeſty might chooſe to appoint for the purpoſe of inſpectin g 
it. Madame, however, affected to treat this counter- letter as a forgery, and deſired it 
might be ſent for examination to the council of France; a requeſt with which the duke 
was not ſo weak as to comply. Finding it impoſſible to obtain any ſatisfaction from the 
French council, and learning that Madame was ufing her utmoſt exertions to acquire 
partizans in Brittany, the duke aſſembled the ſtates of the duchy, and made them ſwear, 
in the moſt ſolemn manner, that, after his death, tliey would acknowledge his two 
daughters, reſpectively, and according to the order of their birth, for his ſole and lawful 
heirs; that they would pay them obedience as ſuch; and that they would oppoſe, to the 
utmoſt of their power, any attempts that might be made to deſpoil them of how fove> 


reignty, a of their Juſt rights. 


— 


After la had taken this precaution, os duke ſent.an ambaſſador to Maximilian, to 
Had lately been raiſed to the rank of King of the Romans, urging him to invade France, | 
and promiſing to ſupply him with a body of troops, with proviſions, and with arms. A FA WE, 

treaty was concluded between theſe princes at Bruges, by which they engaged not to lay Ft „ 
down their arms, till they had obliged the king to diſmiſs all thoſe members of his coun- 
cil who gave him evil advice, and to obſerye all the regulations propoſed by the ſtates at | 
Tours. The better to ſecure the obedience of the Flemings, he made his ſon, though an = 7 I 
infant, ſwear to obſerve this treaty, under the title of duke of Auſtria and Burgundy ;- ; — ul 
and with the money he had exacted from the inhabitants of Gn he was enabled to 


en awer army of Germans and Swiſs. „ „ 


3 apprized of theſe preparations, thought i it neceſſary to encreaſe the number of 
her e Since the nen by Lewis the Eleventh, of the free archers, which had : 
Aa 2 1 5 „„ : 


/ 
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been embodied by his father, and the diſmiſſion of the ſix thouſand Swits at the com- 
mencement of the preſent reign, France had no other infantry than the militia of the 
different towns, who were ill-diſciplined, and who were barely fufficient to defend tlie 
places to which they belonged . The regular troops of cavalry diſperſed on the fron- 
tiers, and in thoſe fortreſſes which lay neareſt to the enemy, could with difficulty 
aſſemble, and form a compact body of forces. Madame, therefore, after conſulting the 
ſeneſchals and bailiffs of the different provinces in the kingdom, on the beſt means of re- 
_ eſtabliſhing a body of infantry, which had become requilite for the defence of the ſtate, 
decreed, by the advice of the council, that every fifty-five hearths ſhould ſupply one 
man completely armed, and pay him fixty ſous a month, This was, to all intents, a new 
tax, but the neceſſity of the eſtabliſhment was ſo evident as to prevent all murmurs. 
Beſides this national militia, Madame deemed it prudent to recall the ſix thouſand Swiſs: 
whom the had before diſmiſſed. | 


Maximili ian, before he 1 to an open declaration of war, gave orders to the 
governors of his towns to make ſome attempt on the French territories; Montigni, go- 
vernor of Hainaut, accordingly took the town of Mortagne by ſurprize; while Salazar 
eſcaladed the walls of Terouenne, during the night, and thus, without the ſmalleſt effu- 
fion of blood, made himſelf maſter of one of the ſtrongeſt places in Artois; a place, t6o,. 
rendered more important by the circumſtance of the mareſchal Deſquerdes having eſtab- 
. liſhed his magazines there. After this ſucceſs, Maximilian no- longer delayed the pub- 
hcation of a manifeſto, in which, excuſing the king on account of his youth; he in- 
veighed againſt the conduct of Madame de Beaujeu and her huſband, whoſe ambition and 

avarice had, he ſaid, diſguſted the princes and chief nobility- in the kingdom, and in- 
duced the neighbouring powers to take up arms againſt France. He complained of 
their intrigues with. the Flemings ; of the ſupplies, both of men and-money, which they 
had ſent to la Mark; and of the hoſtilities which they had cauſed to be committed in 
Flanders, by the mareſchat Deſquerdes; he obſerved that the only mode of averting the 
calamities with which the monarchy was threatened, was to diſmiſs from tlie king's pre- 

ſence all thoſe who took. advantage of his weakneſs, and to convene a ſecond aſſembly 

of the ſtates· general, to which he and. the emperor, his father, would ſend ambaſſadors, 

to reſtore concord! among the princes of the blood, and to enſure, by new treaties, the 
tranquillity of France; and he concluded, by exhorting the parliament and the city of 
Paris to concur with him in ſo laudable an undertaking. This manifeſto was treated 
vith contempt by the council, and the herald who delivered it was adviſed to- diſſuade his 
maſter from engaging in an unjuſt war. Maximilian did not, indeed, follow their advice, 
but finding himſelf too weak to undertake any expedition of importance, he was ſoon 
obliged to diſband his troops, while the attention of the French- court was once more 

directed to the affairs of Brittany. 
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The death of Landois had failed to reſtore tranquillity to that duchy; the ſame pre- 
tenſions, the' ſame intrigues, either for deſpoiling or for marrying the heireſs of Brittany, 
ſtill ſubſiſted, and the danger to which the duchy had been lately expoſed by the duke's 
illneſs, awakened: the public attention . In a ſhort time a freſh league was formed 
againſt Madame, into which not only the duke of Orleans andthe count of Angouleme 
entered, but the whole houſe of Foix; the lord of Albret; his ſon, the king of Navarre; 
the prince of Orange; Leſcun, who had all the forces of Guienne at his diſpoſal ; the 
old count of Nevers, of the houſe of Burgundy ; ; the lords of Pons and d'Orval; and 
the duke of Lorraine himſelf. This laſt prince had been diſguſted with the king, who, 
before the commiſſioners, appointed for ſettling their reſpective claims to Provence could 
come to a decifion, had, by his letters-patent, irreyocably united that country to the 
crown; he had, alſo, taken from the duke his company of a hundred lances, and the pen- 
ſion of thirty-fix thouſand livres, which had been granted him till ſuch time as the dif- 
ference with regard to ne could be ſett led. 


Dunois, though i in cx, was the ſoul of this intrigue, and he feeretly eongrarulites | 
himſelf on the ſucceſs of his efforts. When he found that Maximilian had been able, 
without any aſſiſtance, to withſtand; during two years, the whole force of the kingdom; 
that the duke of Savoy claimed the ſovereignty of the marquiſate of Saluces; that the 
duke of Brittany was-inſeparably united to-the duke of Orleans, and was influenced by 
the advice of the enemies of Madame; that the houſe of Foix, the lord of Albret, the 
king and queen of Navarre, had engaged to promote an inſurrection in Galeony; while 
Leſcun was to arm the inhabitants of Guienne; that ſeveral noblemen of diſtinction in 
the provinces, and even ſome of the ſtate-councillors, had ſecretly acceded to this league, 
he had no doubt, but that, in the enſuing ſpring, Madame muſt inevitably fall beneath 
the united exertions of her numerous enemies. Inſpirited by this hope, he left the place 
of his exile without the king's permiſſion, and, returning to France, eſtabliſhed his 2 5 
dence in the town of Partenai, the fortifications of which he Helena to repair. 


This was: the rſt een that MENS of the anon Madame had no Rs 
but that a prince ſo renowned for his prudence had duly concerted his projects before he: 
threw off the maſk; in order, therefore, to diſcover his reſources, and to learn what ſhe: 
had to fear, ſhe ſent deputies to deſire he would account for his conduct, and to reproacts 
him with his preſumption in daring to diſobey the king's. poſitive orders: theſe deputies - 
told him, that his rendezyous on the frontiers of Brittany had rendered him an object of 
ſaſpicion: to the court; and they propoſed to him, as the laſt proof of his majeſty's conde- 
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enter into any explanation, and the only 8 he would give the deputies ' WAS— 
„ Tram at home." | | Dn 


An attempt, equally unſucceſsful, was made to allure the duke of Orleans to court ; 
and ambaſſadors were ſent to remonſtrate with the duke of Brittany ; but that prince re- 
torted, by reproaching Madame with her intrigues to diſturb his government, and to de- 


pos his daughters of their lawful inheritance. 


A. D.-1487.] Madame, 1 intercepted a courier, W with diſpatches, 
from ſuch of the king's officers and councillors of ſtate as had joined the princes, in which 
ſhe found a complete plan of the conſpiracy. In conſequence of this diſcovery ſhe im- 
mediately iſſued orders for apprehending Geoffrey de Pompadour, biſhop of Perigucux, and 
almoner to the king; George d'Amboiſe, biſhop of Montauban; his brother, Buſh 
d'Amboiſe, and Philip de Comines, the celebrated hiſtorian. She had alſo taken mea- 
ſures for ſecuring Lewis d'Amboiſe, biſhop of Albi; but that prelate effected his eſcape 


to Avignon, whence he afterward obtained permiſſion to return to France. 


Madame now 3 the extent of her danger, and 3 that her ruin might be 
the conſequence of giying her enemies time to collect their forces and ſettle their plans. 
She, therefore, wrote to the citizens of Bourdeaux, and the inhabitants of all the other 
towns in Guienne, exhorting them to: perſiſt in their allegiance to their lawful ſovereign, 


| and warning them to be on their guard againſt the intrigues of the governors and garri- 


ſons of the different fortreſſes ; and, ſo early as the eleventh of February, ſhe paſſed the 
Loire, and took the king into Poitou. Dunois expected that it was the intention of the 
royaliſts to beſiege him in Partenai, but he ſoon learnt that the king had paſſed through 
Poitiers, and was directing his march towards Guienne. Charles, accordingly, entered 
that province, which was defended by Odet d' Aidie, ſeneſelial oſ Carcaſſonne, brother and 


lieutęnant to the lord of Leſcun, who advanced with a ſmall body of troops to the town 


of Saintes, in order to oppoſe the paſſage of the royaliſts over the river Charente, and to 
give time to the lord of Albret and the count of Angouleme to join him with the forces 
under their command. But being foiled in the attempt from his neglect to ſecure a 
tower which commanded the bridge he evacuated Saintes and repaired to Pons, He 
was ſoon, however, obliged to quit that place, and, being cloſely purſued by the king's 

army, he, at length, ſhut himſelf up in the ſmall town of Blaye, where his troops revolt- 
ed, and, in conjunction with the inhabitants, compelled him to capitulate. Reduced to 

the neceſſity of imploring the king's clemency, he only demanded-to be continued in his 
office, and to have bis falaries and penſions ſecured. to him; on, which cendition he pro- 
miſed to ſurrender to the royaliſts all the fortreſſes and caſtles in his brother's poſſeſſion. 
The offer was accepted, and in a few days, the king became maſter of the caſtle of 'Trem- 
pette, of Fronſac, Reole, Saint-Sever, Dax, and the citadel of Bayonne. He gave the . 


2 rent of Guienne to the ford of Beaujeu, who being unable to reſide, appointed 
oe the 
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tlie lord of Candale his lieutenant. The admiralty of Guienne ds united to r of 


France, and the county of Comminges NEWER to the crown. 

The rapid progreſs of the royal arms flruck a panic into the confederates, many of 
-whom haſtened to procure, by timely ſubmiſhon, a pardon for their offences; the lord of 
Albret, and the king and queen of Navarre, made terms with the king ; the count of An- 
gouleme, too, forſook the confederates, and Madame, being anxious to ſecure his future 


attachment, promoted his marriage with Louiſa of Savoy, daughter to the count of 


Breſſe, and niece—by her mother's ſide to the lord of Beaujeu, and the conſtable de 
Bourbon; from this marriage ſprang Francis the Firſt. The count of Dunois, on the 
approach of the royal army, evacuated Partenai, and fled, with precipitation, into Brit- 
tany, whither the king e to follow him. 


The 3 which the duke of Orleans had acquired at the court of Brittany, 
gave great offence to the Breton nobles*? ; and the mareſchal de Rieux, the count of La- 
val, the viſcount of Rohan, and upwards of fiſty other gentlemen, retired in difcontent 


to Chateaubrient, where they formed an aſſociation, which was ſoon after joined by the 
| baron d' Avaugour, the duke of Brittany's natural ſon. The conduct of this ſeditious 


band, being properly reſented by their ſovereign, they ſacrificed the intereſt of their 
country to the gratification of their private reſentment, and entered into a treaty with 
the king of France; by which it was agreed—t. That the king ſhould ſend an army 
into Brittany, not exceeding four hundred lances, and four thouſand infantry ; and that 


| he ſhould prefer no, claim to the duchy during the duke's life.—2, That theſe troops 
ſhould be placed under the command of the mareſchal de Rieux, or of ſome one of the 


confederated barons, and that they ſhould not lay fiege to any town, where the duke 
ſhould have eſtabliſhed his reſidence.—g. That as ſoon as the duke of Orleans, the 
count of Dunois, tbe prince of Orange, and the lord of Leſcun, againſt whom the war 
ſhould be directed, ſhould have evacuated Brittany, the king ſhould withdraw his 
troops, without requiring any recompence. Charles accepted theſe terms without he- 
ſitation, and without the ſmalleſt intention of adhering to them; this was a part of his 


father's infamous policy, which his ſiſter had been careful to inſtil into his youthful | 


mind. Madame had reſolved to execute her favourite project of reducing Brittany to 

tubjetion ; ;. and the ſtate of 11 9 was ſuch as e to fayour her ſchemes. ; 
Maximilian, indeed; was 588 in cloſe alliance with the duke of Brittany, and was 

in hopes of marry ing his daughter; but his indigence, and the ſeditious diſpoſition of the 


Flemings, prevented him from affording that aſſiſtance which was expected from him. The 


attention of e e and Iſabella was wholly ONO by. the conqueſt of Grenada; and | 


\ 
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had they even deen unoccupied, it was well known that the reſignation of Rouſſillon and 
Cexrdagne, to which they had claims, would have effectually ſecured their neutrality. 
8 England, alone, was both enabled by her power, and invited by her intereſt, to ſupport 
the independence of the Bretons. Of this Madame was aware, and to avert the ſtorm 
which ſhe expected from that quarter, ſhe ſent ambaſſadors to England, to congratulate 
Henry on his ſucceſs in reducing his rebellious ſubjects, and, at the ſame time, to make 
the greateſt profefligns of JE eſteem and confidence. 


1 : q _ * 
; ON oa, 


The ambaſſadors ſought to perſuade the Engliſh nk that in the conteſt between 
the court of France and the duke of Brittany, the latter was the aggreſſor, in having 
offered protection to the duke of Orleans, who had been guilty of treaſonable practices: 
and that the war, which, on the part of France, they affirmed was merely defenſive, would 
ceaſe the moment that protection ſhould be withdrawn. They farther obſerved, that their 
maſter was ſenſible of the obligations which Henry owed to the duke of Brittany for 
protecting him in the hour of diſtreſs; but reminded him, at the ſame time, that at a 
7 more critical period Francis and his miniſters had forſa en him, and reduced him to ſeek 
5 for refuge in the court of France, where he had not only experienced the moſt hoſpi- 

table reception, but received that aſſiſtance which had laid the foundation of his ſubſe- 
quent ſucceſſes. For theſe reaſons, they hoped, that if the ſituation of Henry's affaire 
_ precluded the poſſibility of returning the obligation to France on the preſent occaſion, 
he would, at leaft, obſerve a perfect nentrality. In order to ſtrengthen this plauſive diſ- 
- courſe, they imparted to Henry, as in confidence, the intention of their ſovereign, ſo ſoon 
as he ſhould have ſettled the diſputes in Brittany, to enforce by arms his pretenſions to 
the kingdom of Naples: a project which, they knew, could give no umbrage to the 
court of England. Henry, however, was not to be deceived by theſe artful evaſions; 
but as he imagined that France could not ſucceed in her attempts, he was induced to liſten 
to the dictates of his avarice, which rendered him averſe from all foreign enterprizes 
and diſtant expeditions, however politic, and however neceſſary to the future ſafety of 
his dominions. He, therefore, determined to try the expedient of negociation, and gave 
a general anſwer to the ambaſſadors, expreſſive of his concern at a rupture between two 
princes, to each of whom he was under ſuch eſſential obligations, and of his reſolution 
to act as 2 aides between them. | | | 


The French, hate; had entered Brittany ; ; and, beſides the Ripulated number of 
troops which had been promiſed to the barons, the king ſent two other detachments into the 
duchy, under the command of Gilbert de Bourbon, count of Montpenſier, la Tremouille, 
and Saint-André n. Hoſtilities were firſt began by the army commanded by the Breton 
nobles, who took- eilen, 4 laid 2 1 5 to Ploermel, which ſoon e The duke 
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of Brittany, notwithſtanding his age and infirmities, had placed himſelf at the head of 
ſix hundred lances, and ſixteen thouſand infantry, with which he advanced to raiſe the 
ſiege; but finding the place had ſurrendered, he purſued his rebellious barons, in order to 
bring them to action. But his principal officers, infected by the general contagion of re- 
volt, found means to inſtil a ſpirit of diſſention into the ſoldiers, ſuch numbers of whom 
diſbanded, that the duke was compelled to fly before the rebels, and ſhut himfelf up in 
Vannes, which was immediately inveſted, The town being incapable of defence, the 
dukes of Brittany and Orleans, with the count of Dunois and Leſcun, muſt inevitably 


have fallen into the king's hands, but for the activity of the prince of Orange, who nos 
ſooner heard of their ſituation, than he left Nantes, and, failing down the Loire, ſtopped 


at Croiſic and Guerrande, where he collected all the veſſels he could find, and entered 
the port of Vannes in ſafety. The duke of Brittany and the French princes imme- 
diately embarked, and made the beſt of their SAT to W while the OI of Van- 


nes ſurrendered that town to the French. 


Nantes, the moſt conſiderable town in the duchy, po the beſt fortified, was now be- 


fieged by the French army; and Dunois, who was with the duke of Brittany, entertained 


ſuch apprehenſions for its ſafety, that he reſolved to go to England in petſon, to ſolicit - 


aſſiſtance from the Engliſh monarch : he accordingly left the town in diſguiſe, and re- 


paired to Saint-Malo, but the prevalence of contrary winds prevented his embarkation. a 


This circumſtance, however, which Dunois was induced to conſider as a misfortune, 
proved the means of ſaving the duchy, for it haſtened the arrival of a fleet, containing a 
reinforcement of fifteen hundred veteran troops, which Maximilian had ſent to the aſſiſtance 
of his ally. Dunois having, at the ſame time, received information that the peaſants 


of Lower Brittany, apprized of the danger to which their ſovereign was expoſed, hal 
aſſembled in a tumultuous manner, and only wanted a leader to head them, he immedi- 
ately offered himſelf to this formidable band, and having ſelected ten thouſand of «the 


-moſt able and beſt-armed, he joined the Germans, and returned in inen to Nantes. 


While the king was engaged in the ſiege of this clan Urſwic, almoner to Henry the | 


Seventh, arrived as ambaſſador from that prince. Having made known to Madame 
the purport of his journey, that able princeſs accepted with alacrity Henry's offer of 
-mediation, under the idea that the duke of Orleans, from a conſciouſneſs that his ruin 
muſt form xhe baſis of an accommodation, would exert his utmoſt influence with the duke 
of Brittany to make him reje the propoſal of the Engliſh monarch. The event juſ- 
tified her prudence. When the ambaſſador made the ſame offer to the duke of Brit- 
tany, who was then confined. to his bed by ſickneſs, he was anſwered by the duke of Or- 


leans, in the name of Francis, that, in ſuch a perilous con juncture, he expected from 


Henry the moſt effectual affiſtance, rather than a fruitleſs offer of mediation, whick 


«could not tend, in the ſmalleſt degree, to impede the progreſs of the French arms: that | 


tif . s gratitude were not ſufficient to * him to the adoption of ſuch a * 
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his prudence, : at leaſt, ſhould" ſaggeſt to him how very important it was to England to , 
prevent the annexation of the duchy of Brittany to the crown of France. This, how- 
: . ever did not induce Henry: to depart from that line of conduct which he had previouſly 
„ TE determined to purſue; and, indeed, when he fuund that the peaſants of Lower Brittany 
5 8 had riſen in favour of their prince, and that the reiuforeement introduced into Nantes 
3 | by tlie count of Dunois, compelled the French to raiſe the ſiege of that- city; he was 
fortified in his opinion that the court of France would experience ſuch inſurmountable - 
obſtacles to the FF of their * as would finally My them to n 
theit- deſign. 


r 7 


From Nantes the French army haffened to Cn, a a town belönging to the baron 
Wem who, enraged at the introduction of a French garriſon into a place where 
he commanded in perfon, abandoned the confederates, and returned to his father's court. 
Vitry ſurrendered to the French; and the ſmall town of Dol, in conſequence of a refuſal 
to: open her gates, was taken by. aſſault, and reſigned. to. pillage. Saint-Aubin du Cor- 
mier made a vigorous reſiſtance, under the command of its brave governor, William de 
Roſnyvinen,. who had ſerved with diſtinction in the French army, under Charles the 
Seventh, his. fon; Lewis; and the defertion of the garriſon-had left this gallant veteran 
: 8 with” only forty. or fifty men, with which trifling force he ſucceſsfully oppoſed; for ſe-- 
voexal days, the-utmoſt exertions of an army of fourteen: thouſand-ecombatants: He had 
: expreſſed his determination rather to bury himfelf beneath the ruins-of the town, than 
to · ſurrender it to the enemy; but the earneſt entreaties of his friends, and his generous 
concern for the few brave men who had remained attached to his fortunes, at length in- 

- duced him to break the raſn reſolution, and to propoſe terms of capitulation, which were 

4 e e accepted. The honours paid him. by the French; wlio admired his courage, 
rendered him an object of fafpicion to the court of Brittany, who ſeized his eſtates, 
plundered his houſe, and deprived him of his places. A ſubject leſs faithful might have 
ED been ſed to revolt, by ſuch an act of injuſtice; but in the mind of Roſnyvinen, honour / 
MD 5 always roſe fuperior to reſentment. He immediately repaired to Nantes, where he pro- 
cured an audience of his ſovereign; to whom he repreſented, with manly firmneſs; that 
four of his nephews, the only ſupport bf His Houſe; had loſt their lives in the ſervice of 
their prince; that his brother, who had married the rich heireſs of Vaucouleurs, had alſo 
periſhed: in the field of battle; that, for his own part, ever fince he had been able to 
mount Ris horſe, he had never failed in his duty to his country; that he had heen pre- 
ſent at every; battle which had been foughtin-Brittany, and although, when his country 
was at peace, he had entered into the ſervice of France, and had acquired ſome reputation 

in the wars of Charles the Seventh, and Lewis the Eleventhy he had, whenever war was 
declared between the kings of France and the dukes of Brittany, ithout᷑ heſitation reſigned 

his places, and rejected the moſt tempting offers, im order to fly to the aſſiſtanee of his coun- 
try; that he had not only ſerved her with his ſword, but had been ſo fortunate as to aſſiſt his 

maſters with his purſe in times of neceſſity; that the duke muſt recollect that when Guerche 


Was 


— 
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Was taken by che French, he had lent him two thouſand created and that he had alſs 
lent two thouſand more to the count of Dunois, to enable him to ſubſiſt the troops which 
he was conducting to the relief of Nantes; and he, laſtly, explained his conduct at Saint 
Aubin du Cormier, and juſtified himſelf fo completely, that the duke, deteſting the per- 
fidy of his enemies, and condemning his on weakneſs, in having liſtened to their ſug- 
geſtions, im immediately ordered his property to be reſtored, and, being unable, at that time, to 
indemnify him fully for the loſſes: he had ſuſtained, appointed hi him to. ee of his maitres 


d'hotel. 


— 


Various towns and fortreſſes were now taken and retaken by the two armies; while 
Maximilian ſent a freſh reinforcement to his ally. The duke was ſo well pleaſed at this 
new proof of his friendſhip, that he immediately wrote to the king of the Romans, telling 
him, that if he could, within a certain time, repair in perſon to Brittany, with an army 
ſufficiently ſtrong to expel. the French from the duchy, his daughter ſhould marry him 
without delay, and he would make the ſlates take an oath of allegiance to him. But Max- 
imilian was unfortunately in a ſituation which rendered it 1 8 for him to profit by 


this ; propoſal. 


The teh e e who „ the French forces i in the Nethetlands, bad 
taken the towns of Saint- Omer and Terouenne, the former by ſurprize, the latter by:the 

perfidy of one of the inhabitants. He had alſo, by an act of treachery, dignified, by the 

-cruel policy of war, with: the appellation. of ſtratagem, ſeduced: a body of Germans inte by FEES 

an ambuſcade, in-which moſt of them periſhed by the ſword.  Weakened, by theſe re- 

peated loſſes, it was with the utmoſt difficulty. that Maximilian had been able to ſend a. 

ſmall reinforcement to the duke of Brittany; and-ſo far from being able 498-3 him with 

a powerful ye he fond. in need of aſſiſtance himſelf. PROT IRS 


„Charles, by Fey CAE found himſelf: in poſſeſſion of the wwns: v7 As Ciidon, 
'Chateaubrient, Guerche, Vitre, Dol, Saint-Aubin, Ploermel, Vannes, and 'Aurai **, and, 
as the ſeaſon was far advanced, he diſtributed. his es ens the different NEG he had 


el and returned to France. 


The 3 of Orleans, 750 the other 5 now cats perceived, that, unleſs | 
they could ſucceed in promoting unanimity among the Breton nobles, and in. procuring 
more powerful aſſiſtance than they had hitherto been able to obtain, their ruin was inevita- 
ble. In order, therefore, to remove thoſe prejudices, which the people of Brittany, who 
ee to them all the een 5 their enen had been led to cone. RY 
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gave it out; chat as they had only come to Brittany on the invitation of the duke, their 


ally, and in the view to defend him, they were ready to leave the duchy, if the king 
would engage to let him live in peace, and to reſtore alf the places which he had unjuſtly. 
taken from him: and to prove their ſincerity, they demanded a ſafe conduct of Charles 


for the lord of Leſcun, whom: they appointed to ſettle the conditions of their return. This 


nobleman accordingly repaired to Pont à l' Arche; in Normandy (where the court then re- 
fided) accompanied by Dubois, an officer in the houſhold of the mareſchal de Rieux, who 
had been prevailed on by Leſcun to forſake the aſſociated barons of Brittany, in cafe the 
king ſhould- 2 comply with. the demands of the- 1 


As Leſcun was aware of the improbability of.conoluding, i in the preſent ſlate of affairs, 
the accommodation he was ſent. to negaciate, he only dwelt, in his ſpeech-to-the French 


_ council, on thoſe circumſtances which he knew-would moſt offend Madame: he expatiated ! 


on:the abuſes Which prevailed in the government, on the infraction of the articles accorded ! 
by the ffates of Tours, and on the-unjuſt perſecution of the duke of Orleans. No anſwer : 
was made to his propoſals; he had been heard with indignation, and was, diſmiſſed with con- 

tempt. Dubois next ſpoke; in the name of the mareſchal de Rieux; he accuſed the king : 

of having broken the two firſt articles of the treaty of Chateaubrient, as well by ſending 

into Brittany-a greater number of troops than had been agreed on as by forming the ſiege 
of Nantes, where the duke reſided: he expreffed his hopes, however, that his majeſty . 
would. fulfil the thid article, by immediately-evacuating the duchy, and by reſtoring the - 

places he had taken from the-duke;-fince the princes of the blood, againſt whom alone the 
war had been directed; offered to leave Brittanx on condition only that they ſhould be ſuf. - 
fered to live at peace. Madame, at firſt, attempted to ſeparate the cauſe of the mareſchal- 
from that of the princes, and ſhe continued, for ſome time, to elude the demand of his 
envoy; but Dubois, aware of che. artifice, inſiſted, with becoming firmneſs, on a direct and 
poſitive anfwer; When Madame, reſolved to ſacrifice juſtice to policy, told him that the 
king would ſuffer no man to-interfere in his affairs, and that he had advanced too. far to 


© retreat, 


As foon as the' mareſchal ide Mien watapprizedcob this anſwer he difniilfed aH the 


French who were then at Ancenis, where he reſided, and exatted a freſh”oath of allegi- 


ance to the duke of Brittany, fronr the-remainder- of the garriſon, and the inhabitants of 


the town; and repaired. to Chateaubrient, which belonged to his ſon- in- law, the lord of 
Montafilant. Having gained acceſs to that town, with a. ſmall body of troops; he entered 


the caftle, where ſeveral: of the confederated barons were at ſupper, and thus addreſſed the 


\ 


company ;—** Gentlemen, you all know what were the conditions of the treaty ae ſigned 


- 4 jn this very place, with the French: they have all been violated. I have complained of 
I this infidelity, my, remonſtrances have given offence; and the French no longer make a 
CG ' ſecret of theit i intention to ſubdue Brittany, and to treat it as a conquered country. It 


6s is 
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eis now time to ſhew who we are. This place is already in the power of the duke, our 
4% maſter; but as I gained admiſſion as a friend, I do not mean to offer violence to any 
man's inclinations; ſuch as chooſe to return to their duty, may remain here and rely on 
my friend{hip; while thoſe: who had rather perſiſt in their alliance with France, are at li- 
5 - berty to leave the town with their arms and baggage.” —The lord of Montafilant, ane 
many of his friends, immediately choſe the former, and renewed their oaths of allegiance 
to the duke of. TS while ſome few. of the barons profited 7, the. permiſſion to» 


ey ang 


A. D. 1488.] During theſe tranſactions, Miximilian was reduced is the moſt wretched ! 
fituation; Deſquerdes, having ſucceſsfully exerted the deteſtable policy of exciting an in-- 
firreftion in an enemy's country, the inhabitants of Ghent, ever ripe for ſedition, had 
ſhaken off the authority of their lawful ſovereign, re-eſtabliſhed the democratical form of 
government, and placed themſelves under: the protection of France. The king of the 
Romans, on the firſt news of this event, haſtened to Bruges, where the citizens, tainted - 
with the fame. ſpirit of revolt, fle- to arms, and compelled the prince, who was but 
flightly attended, to fhut himſelf up in his palace. The brave Salazar; who had accompa- 
nied him, propoſed to force a paſſage through the ſeditious rabble, but Maximilian declined . 
an attempt which he regarded as deſperate ; Salazar, however, reſolved to try it himſelf: 
accordingly, having clad himſelf in complete armour, and fixed on twelve determined men 
to.accompany him, he-ſeized the opportunity while the citizens were opening one of the 
gates of the town, to attack them-fword in hand, and killing all who dared to reſiſt, he cut his 
way through the mob, and effected his eſcape, Aſter his departure, Maximilian was treated 
with the greateſt indignity; he was confined a-cloſe priſoner in his palace, many of his 
officers were maſſacred, and his own life was atmoſt hourly in danger. The inhabitants of 
Ghent were no ſooner informed of his ſituation, than they ſent to deſire he might: be de- 
livered into their hands; this, however, the citizens of Bruges thought proper to refuſe, 
though they conſented to deliver up ten of his attendants, who were conveyed to Ghent, 
where they were put to the torture. Ten of the citizens of Ghent, who had alfo.. dil. 
tinguiſhed themſelves by their loyalty, were invited to dine with the principal. _ 
trates, who, after regaling them. in the moſt . ſplendid manner, and loading them with 
cCareſſes, introduced an executioner and ſeveral prieſts... The unhappy gueſts were imme- - 
diately put to death, and their bodies having been conveyed to the church of a neighbour. 
ing convent, the.inhuman magiſtrates ſent for their wives; telling them they were at liberty 
to viſit. their. huſbands, and to diſppſe of them as they pleaſed... To:ſuch-refinement of | | 
eruelty did theſe popular demagogues proceed; and, indeed; we. have generally found, that RE 
where the people have uſurped an authority, which, though in particular caſes they may - | 
be entitled to confer, jt was certainly never intended they ſhould FO SONY, have em- 
ployed it for themoſt abominable PRIN | 


While theſe events were e paſſing in the Netherlands, the 825285 returned to Paris where. 
„ 
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he held a bed of juſtice, at which the confederated princes were formally tried, though it 
xas notdeemed adviſeable to paſs ſentence on them, Theſe violent proceedings, at length, 
opened the eyes of the Engliſh monarch, to avert the effetts of -whoſe reſentment, lord Ber- 
nard d*Aubigny, a Scotch nobleman, was ſent to London; and this ambaſſador had orders 
to perſuade Henry to.perſiſt-in his offers of mediation to the duke of Brittany. Henry, on 
his part, diſpatched another embaſſy to Paris, conſiſting of -Urſwic, the abbot-of. Abingdon, 
and fir-Richard Tonſtal, who were.charged-with new. propoſals for an accommodation, all 
of which were rejected by Madame. No ſuccours, meanwhile, were provided for the diſ- 
treſſed Bretons. Lord Woodville, uncle to the queen of England, having aſked permiſ- 
fon to raiſe privately: a bedy of volunteers; and tranſport them into Brittany, met with a 
refuſal, which, however, proved inſufficient to deter him from his, purpoſe. Being go- 
vernor of the ule of Wight, he went thither, and raiſed four hundred men, whom he im- 
mediately conducted to the aſſiſtance of the Bretons ; but this. ee 8 Pye to 
its projector, and afforded.ſmall relief to the unhappy duke. 


The French, 13 had e the campaign. byt the ER of eee the 
garriſon whereof, after an obſtinate defence, was obliged to capitulate. The town of An- 
cenis, belonging tothe mareſchal de Rieux, was next reduced and pillaged; the ditches were 
filled up, and all the fortifications demoliſhed**. , At length, however, the duke of. Brittany 

aſſembled an army (commanded by the duke of Orleans, the prinoe of Orange, the mare- 
Ichal de Rienx and the lord of Albret) ſufficiently formidable to reſiſt the progreſs of the 
French, had not the generals been more anxious to lay ſnares for each other, than to fruſ- 
trate the deſigns of the. enemy. The object of this army was to relieve the town of Fou- 
geres, Which was then beſieged by the French; but finding it had ſurrendered, they directed 
their march towards Saint Aubin du Cormier, with the view: to carry that; place by aſſault | 
before the garriſon. could be reinforced. La Tremouille, who,commanded. the French, 

| kaving gueſſed their deſign, directed his march to the ſame quarter, and the two armies 
met, unexpectedly, at the village of Orange. It is generally allowed that had the Bretons 
attacked the French without delay, they might have obtained an eaſy victory; but-the diſ- 
Jentions which prevailed amongſt their leaders made them loſe the opportunity; and both 
Tides proceeded, with great deliberation, to form their plan of attack. The duke of Or- 
leans was entitled, from his rank, to have the chief command, but a report having been 
propagated that he maintained a correſpondence with the enemy, he alighted from his 
horſe, and placed himſelf i in the ranks, and his example was followed by'-the prince of 
Orange, and ſome other . French officers. The command of the van devolved on the 
mareſchal de Rieux ; the lord of Albret led the center, and the rear was entruſted to the 
lord of Montafilant. One of. the wings was covered by a thick wood, and the other by the 
baggage. The French army was drawn up in two diviſions, the firſt of. en was com- 


— 
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manded by Adrian de 'Hopital, and the ſecond by La . : a body of cavalry was = 
ente inambuſh, under the conduct of Galiot, who had orders to profit by any confuſion 
which might occur during the action. The firſt attack of the Bretons was firm and im- 
petuous; the. French, unable to withſtand it, gave way and retreated to ſome diſlance; but 
the Bretons, in purſuing them, incautiouſſy opened their ranks, and thus afforded an op- 
pPortunity to the cavalry, in which the French were greatly ſuperior, to attack them to ad- | 
vantage. This opportunity was eagerly ſeized: and: ſucceſsfully improved: the horſe FRE. - 
ruſhed. forward; overthrew the firſt ranks, and cut their way to the center of the army ; ; at : 
that. critical moment, while the: Bretons were- in confuſion, Galiot attacked: them in flank; - 
The rout then became general; twelve or thirteen hundred of the Bretons periſhed i in Fg - 
feld; near ſix thouſand were taken priſoners, and the reſt fled with the utmoſt-precipita- 
tion. Among the ſlain was the young lord of Leon; ſon to the viſcouns of Rohan; and 
among the priſoners were the duke of Orleans, the prince of Orange, and Moſen Gralla, 2 
captain of the» Spaniſh guards. Lord Woodville, and all the Engliſh, were maſſacred in 
cool blood; together with a body of Bretons, who had been accoutred in the garb of En- 
gliſhmen, in order to ſtrike a greater terror into the. French, to whom the nn; ns : 
of that nation was ates formidable. | 


3; 1 the battle, aha duke of. clans und the prince "of? 8 were - contlified: to o Saint 5 
Aubin, where Tremouille invited them, and all the officers who had been taken with 
them, to ſup with him. After ſupper, he whiſpered ſomething to one of his attendants, 1 
- who, in a ſhort time, introduced two friars into the room. The princes, alarmed at the „ 
ſight, immediately roſe from table, and remained motionleſs; but Tremouille + defired ' 
them not to be alarmed, for that their lives were ſafe till the king ſhould have decreed 
otherwiſe. . ** But,” — ſaid he“ as for you, captains, who have been taken in the a& of 
fighting: againſt your king and country, prepare yourſelves for death, for you muſt die 
« inflantly.'”. The princes in vain interfered in- behalf of their partizans; the inhuman 
general remained inexorable, and his ſanguinary orders were immediately executed The 
duke of Orleans himſelf, after being transferred from one priſon to another for ſome time, 
was, at length, confined in the tower of Bourges, where he was treated with the utmoſt 
| ſeverity, being.ſhut up, every BE in an.iron age — eee of. NN n : 


in a priſon at ee 


ri ob the defeat of. Saint Aubin the military force of "Brittany ab att broken, ihe | 

_ greateſt,conſternation-ſpread throughout the duchy. La Tremouille haſtened to Rennes, 

and ſummoned the citizens to ſurrender, threatening them with the effects of his vengeance, - 

: ſhould, they preſume to reſiſt; but they treated his threats with contempt, and expreſſed : 
their reſolution to defend themſelves to the laſt extremity. . He was induced, therefore, to- 
alter his plan, and to direct his courſe to Dinant, which he ſpeedily reduced; he then pro- 
ceeded to Saint Malo, a place.of wn ſtrength; but the e of the garriſon rendered? 
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The duke of Brittany, finding himſelf unable to cope with the ſperier pe power of France 
. was, at length, reduced to the neceſſity of ſuing for peace**. The propriety of noticing 
Bis application was ſubmitted to the diſcuſſion of the French council; when Madame, and 
her partizans, maintained that, after ſo much labour and expence, it would be madneſs to 
ſtop, when in ſight of the goal; that the ſmalleſt delay might change the face of affairs, 
and render that conqueſt a matter of doubt, which now appeared to be certain: that care 
ſhould be taken not to give the Bretons time to recover from their conſternation, and to 
claim the protection of foreign powers: and that, in all expeditions, the beſt mode of enſuring 
ſucceſs was to make the moſt of a favourable opportunity, which: once loſt might never be 
recovered. Theſe reaſons; more ſpecious: than ſolid, were admitted. as deciſive by the ma- 
Jority of the council, from a ſervile deference to thoſe :who urged them; when William de 
Rochefort, chancellor of France, thus addreſſed the council :—* All thoſe who: have ſpoken 
e before me, have endeavoured to prove that the conqueſt of Brittany would: be eaſily ac- 
% compliſhed; but yet no one has taken the trouble to examine whether it would be juſt to 
attempt it, yet that ſurely is the firſt objeQ of conſideration ! Nations of old, who had not 
received the light of the goſpel, thought the plea of convenience ſufficient to authorize 
e the ſeizure of any. neighbouring. country: but a *Chriſtian prince has other rules of 
% condutt. He owes an example of juſtice to the reſt of the world, and he conſiders 
* a war, that is not founded in equity, as oppreſſion. The king, I know, advances 
certain claims upon the duehy. of Brittany, but theſe claims are ſtill involved in the ob- 
* ſcurity of the cabinet; they have not been ſubmitted to the cenſure of the laws. Let, 
then, commiſſioners men of knowledge and integrity be ſpeedily appointed; let the 
, reſpe&ive titles be ſubmitted to their inſpection, and let a perfect freedom of diſcuſſion 
be accorded them: if, after a ſtrict examination, thoſe of the king ſhall be deemed unjuſt, 
% or even doubtful, there will be no room for hefitation: the conqueſt of Brittany—were it 
even more eaſy- of accompliſhment than it is repreſented—muſt be renounced. This 
example of moderation will do the king more honour than the moſt ſplendid conqueſt. 
If, on the contrary, they ſhould: be declared valid, it will then be proper ts-enforce them; 
the Bretons will open their eyes, and will no longer dare to reſiſt a prince, who has 
* juſtice;on his ſide. This honeſt advice was, after much diſcuſſion, adopted by the 
council; and, on the twenty-firſt of Auguſt, 1488, the king concluded a treaty of 
peace, at Sable, with. the miniſters of the duke. of Brittany, on the following conditions: 


1. The duke ſhall difmils from this dominions all the foreigners whom he has drawn 
e thither, and he ſhall ſwear, upon the goſpel, and upon the true croſs, that neither he, 
nor his ſucceſſors will ever invite any foreigners into Brittany, to aſſiſt him with their 
-« advice or with their ſword, in making war upon the king, his ſovereign, 2. He ſhall 
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not marry the ptinenſiſves his daughters, without the knowledge and PE OO" the king, 
ho, on his part, declares that he will treat them favourably, and as his near relations. 
g. The two preceding articles ſhall be ſworn to by all the nobles, eccleſiaſtics, barone - 
« 4 inhabitants of the principal towns in the duchy; Who ſhall engage to pay the king, 
4 in caſe of any breach of this treaty, the ſum of two hundred thouſand crowns of gold; 
« for which ſum the principal towns in the duchy ſhall be mortgaged, and particularly the 
„town of Nantes. 4. The king ſhall keep, until the full accompliſhment of theſe con- 
« ditions, the towns of Saint Malo, Dinant, Fougeres, Vitre and Saint Aubin, and ſhall 
« put what garriſons he may think proper in thoſe towns; but he engages immediately t@ 
« withdraw the garriſons from all the other towns now in his poſſeſſion, and to renounce all 
« farther conqueſts. 5. The king ſhall reſtore to the duke's daughters, or their heirs, the. 
* towns of Saint Malo and Fougeres, in caſe the commiſſioners appointed to examine the 
claims of either party, ſhall determine that his pretenſions are invalid, without requiring 
« any indemnity for the expences of the war; but if the princeſſes ſhould marry againſt his 
4 will, or even without his conſent, e chen 1 1 5 as his own en all 1575 nn : 
Abe poſſeſſes i in Brittany. 85 2: 
Such were the in articles of the treaty 1 Sable, which Francis Geared to cs 
ſerve, and, a few days after, having received a fall from his horſe, he expired at Coiron, 


on the ninth of September. By his laſt will; he appointed the mareſchal-de Rieux his 


executor, and guardian of the two princeſſes, the care of whoſe perſons he entruſted to 


Frances de Dinan, counteſs of Laval; he ordered the county of Penthievre to be reſtored 
to the children of the lord of Albret, and an indemnity to be made to that nobleman him- 


ſelf for che expences he had incurred during the war. He empowered the mareſchal de 
Rieux, to whom he entruſted the ſupreme power dufing the minority of his daughters, to 
«conſult, in all matters of difficulty, with the lord of Albret, the count-of Dunois, aud 


Leſcun, count of Comminges. He was ſilent as to the marriage of the two princeſſes, 


that he might not violate the treaty he had juſt concluded with the king; but from the 
manner in which he had ſettled the adminiſtration, 'it appeared impoſſible for the princeſs- 
Anne to eſcape the lord of Albret, whoſe intereſt was eſpouſed by all who had autho- 
Tity over her. Her averſion from this nobleman was, indeed, well known, but this was 
conſidered as-a matter of ſuch little conſequence by the parties concerned, that the lord of 
Albret had already taken the NEE on for 3 a difpenſation from the pope. 


Anne had received from nature a Rrockz mind, wits firmneſs and W had FOR 
encreaſed by adverſity. Informed of the raſh conduct of the lord-of Albret, ſhe order- 

ed her chancellor, Philip de Montauban, to draw up a deed of oppoſition, and to ſig- 
nify it to the lord of Albret and the mareſchal de Rieux. This ſtroke of authority 


aſtoniſhed the two noblemen, ho ſuſpetted it proceeded from the chancellor, and they 
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accordingly threatened to put him to death, in caſe he continued to oppoſe their views. 
Theſe menaces, however, had no effect on Montauban, who being joined by the count 
of Dunois, Lewis de Lornai, captain-general of the Germans, and ſeveral of the 


Breton nobles, formed a party in e to the lord of Albret and the mareſchal. 
de Rieux. | 


| Anne's firſt care was to apprize the king of her Gather s death, 25 to requeſt that an 
event ſo unfortunate for Brittany might operate no change in the conditions of the 
treaty of Sable. But the French court had reſolved to adopt a ſyſtem of perſecution 
hoftile to every principle of honour, generoſity, or good- faith; a fyſtem- conceived and 
enforced in the true ſpirit of Lewis the Eleventh. Agrecably to this ſyſtem the young 
monarch replied, that he was willing to fulfil his engagements, on the following condi- 
tions: 1. That, being the Iord paramont, and the neareſt relation of the two princeſſes, he 
ſhould be declared their guardian, and ſhoyld have the management of their property 
during their minority. 2. That, for the final ſettlement of the difference between 
them and him, relative to the duchy of Brittany, they ſhould communicate their titles 
to the commiſſioners, who ſhould aſſemble before the month of January, in order to exa- 
mine their validity; and that, until their deciſions ſhould be known, neither Anne nor 
her ſiſter ſhould aſſume the tit le of ducheſs. 3. That conformably to the firſt, articte of 
the treaty of —_ all foreigners ſhould be immediately, expelled n Brittany. 


a withoos 3 into any diſcuſſion on theſe demands, 1 N that ſhe ſhould 
religiouſly adhere to the laſt treaty; and that as one of the articles ſtipulated that the three 
eſtates of the duchy ſhould ſwear to obſerve it, the had juſt convened them for that pur- 
poſe. She then complained of the conduct of the French generals, who, in violation of 
the treaty, had continued to ravage the country, and had recently made themſelves maſ- 
ters of Moncontour. The king promiſed to repair all damages, withdrew the garriſon 
of Moncontour, and. delivered up the town. to the Breton officers. But while he thus: 
affected to pay a rigid obfervance to his word, on matters of little importance, in order 
to inſpire the princeſs with a dangerous confidence, he connived at e which. 
were more ed to alarm her. . 


The viſcount of Rohan, at the head of HEAD Rr FR detachment of the French army, 
addreſſed a long manifeſto to the principal towns of Lower-Brittany, in which, after 
 deploring the calamities of his country, he conjured all his fellow Citizens. to unite in 
her defence. He aſſerted, that the king of France having taken up arms for the ſole 
purpoſe of preventing the duchy—which was a fief of the crown from falling into the. 
hands of a foreigner, was ready to lay them down as: ſoon as the Bretons ſhould have 
choſen, as a huſband for their ſovereign, a prince on whoſe fidelity he could rely: that 
he had already obtained the king's conſent for his ſon to become her huſband, and that 


the juſtice of his 8 had been e at the court of Brittany, by the 
mareſchal 


[ 
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mareſchal de Rieux, and the counteſs of Laval, whom the duke had entruſted with the 
ſovereign authority: he ſummoned the municipal officers to contribute to the reſtora- 
tion of public tranquillity, by j joining him in THE purſuit of his ok * vy N to 


him the gates of eben towns. 
Theſe inſidious profeſſions of patriotiſm, caltulitiat to conceal the moſt intereſted 
deſigns, were treated with the contempt they deferved; but the viſcount finding his 
rhetoric fruitleſs, had recourſe to arms, and reduced many of the towns in Lower-Brit- 
tany. Anne, meanwhile, perceiving that the king, regardleſs of his oaths and promiſes, 
was only ſtudying how to deſpoil her of her inheritance, prudently determined to retain 
the foreign auxiliaries which had been ſent to the affiſtance of her father, and even em- 
ployed the moſt earneſt ſolicitations with her allies to induce them to furniſh her with 
Freſh ſuccours. She firft addreſſed herſelf to Maximilian, whoſe propoſals ſhe had evinc- 
<d a greater inclination to favour than thoſe of any of her lovers, except the duke 5 i 


Orleans. 


Maximilian had, by the Altan of his father, releaſie himſelf from the hands of his 
rebellious ſubjects, who, nevertheleſs, fill continued to make wat on him: he was in 


Holland when he received the ambaſſadors from the young ducheſs of Brittany, who in- 
formed him of the deplorable fituation of their miſtreſs, and demanded a freſh ſ upply of 


troops. Maximilian ſent her all the forces he could poſfibly ſpare, and inforined the am- 
ibafſadors, that having received a promiſe of effectual aſſiſtance from the princes of the 
empire, he fully intended to penetrate fo far into France, that Charles e be com- 


pelled to evacuate Brittany, i in 12 to protect his bers 


$$ D. 1489.] Unfortunately the fituation of the aucheſs was ſoc as not to pd t 
her to wait the effects of theſe promiſes. The viſcount of Rohan, after reducing Breſt 
and Concarneau, had extended his invaſions to the gates of Rhedon, whither Anne had 
retired; but as that place was, in a manner, defenteteſs, ſhe formed a deſign of repairing. 
to Nantes, which was one of the ſtrongeſt towns in the duchy, and where ſhe expected 
to find the jewels of the crown, which, in the preſent ſcarcity of 'money, would have 
been highly acceptable to her“. She accordingly ſent for the mareſchal de Rieux and 
the lord of Albret to eſcort her, but inſtead of obeying her orders, they haſtened to 
Nantes themſelves, placed a ſtrong garriſon in the city, and perſuaded the citizens, that 
Dunois and Montauban, who accompanied the ducheſs, and who enjoyed a great ſhare of 
her confidence, only wiſhed to gain admiſſion into the town, in order to watch for an 
opportunity of delivering it to the French. After they had taken theſe precautions, 
they ſent word to their ſovereign that ſhe ER come to Nantes, but wah a retinns* 


Cc2 | only 


> 3 
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only of ee perſons. Being informed, however, that- ſhe diſregarded their threats, 
and was advancing towards the town, where they feared her preſence would excite an 
4nſurreCtion of the citizens, they went: to.meet her at the head of a ſtrong detachment, 
with the view to ſcize her perſon. As ſoon as Anne ſaw them approaching, ſhe ordered 
her attendants to put themſelves in a poſture of defence, then placing herſelf behind the 
count of Dunois (on the ſame horſe) ſhe. offered them battle. This unexpected diſplay 
of reſolution diſconcerted the rebels; and Rieux, aſhamed of attacking a young princeſs, 
at once his ward and his ſovereign, immediately returned to Nantes. The next day, 
however, he reproached himſelf for having ſuffered ſo fair an opportunity to eſcape, and 
placing: himſelf at the head of a ſtronger detachment, he again went forth to ſeize the 


Anne received him as before, but the count of Dunois, judging the party un- 


_ princeſs. 
He promiſed | 


equal, advanced before the ranks, and deſired to ſpeak with the mareſchal. 
to conduct the ducheſs to Nantes, and delivered John de Louan, a captain in the guards 
of the duke of Orleans, as a hoſtage. for the performance of his promiſe.. The life of 
this brave man depended on the punctuality with which Dunois ſhould fulfil his en- 
gagement, but his fidelity roſe ſuperior to the fear of death. Having gained information 
of the meaſures which had been concerted for ſecuring the ducheſs, and compelling, her 
to beſtow her hand on the lord of Albret, he wrote to Dunois, whom he generouſly re- 
leaſed from his promiſe; requeſting he would leave him to- his fate, and only think of 
conſulting the ſafety of the ducheſs. Dunois availed himſelf, though with reluctance, of 
this permiſſion, and conducted the princeſs to Vannes, whence ſhe afterwards returned 

to Rhedon. At this laſt place ſhe received a deputation . from the city, of Rennes, whoſe 
inhabitants deteſting the perfidy. of their: countrymen at Nantes, entreated. her to honour 

their city with her preſence, where, they aſſured her, ſhe would find none but loyal ſub- 
jets, who had long been accuſtomed to devote their own lives, and thoſe of their chil? 
dren, to the defence of their ſovereigns. The ducheſs accepted the invitation, and was 
received. by the faithful citizens of Rennes. with great pomp. and magnificence : not only 
| the principal inhabitants, 'but even the loweſt tradeſmen, haſtened to offer her a part of 


5 their ain which the ducheſs e with ef eee, 


The king of England; urged by 08 clamours 5 his ſabjeQs, at Fogth found himſelf 
obliged; much againſt his inclination, to adopt ſome more vigorous meaſures than he had 
hitherto purſued, for the relief of the Bretons. He, therefore, reſolved to engage as an 
auxiliary to Brittany, and to conſult the intereſts as well as deſires of his people, by an 
attempt to oppoſe the dangerous progreſs of the. French power. Rieux and Leſcun, who 
were well aware of the importance of aſſociating Henry in their deſigns, had cauſed it 

to be repreſented to: him, by ſeeret emiſſaries, that Dunais. and Montauban, who had, 
they ſaid, obtained an entire aſcendancy over the mind of the young, ducheſs, were paid 
by the French miniſtry ; that, in order to effect her ruin with the greater certainty, they 
had led her to ſuſpect the fidelity of her moſt faithful ſubjects, and had inſpired her with 
diſguſt for the lord of Albret, who had 1 every thing to her intereſt: who had, 
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moreover, well-founded claims to one-third of Brittany; who had been accepted:by the 


duke for his-ſon-in-law, and whom all wve!l-de/igning Bretons deſired to have for their 
ſovereign : they repreſented that the marriage they propoſed would be equally advan- 
| tageous to England as to Brittany, ſince the lord of Albret, the moft powerful nobleman 
in Gaſcony, father to the king of Navarre; allied to the king of Spain, might, when 


duke of Brittany, afford effectual aſſiſtance tothe: Engliſh in the recovery of Guienne :- 
that he was, in- all reſpects, the moſt ſuitable ally for them, being ſufficiently powerful to- 


render them important ſervices, and yet too weak to ſeparate 55 intereſts from theirs; 


whereas Maximilian, fole heir to the vaſt dominions of the houſe of Auſtria, veſted with- 


the Imperial power, father-in-law- to the king. of France, and maſter of all the ports of 


Holland and Flanders, might, on the moſt triviak pretext, break with them, and attempt 


to depri ve them of Calais. Theſe reaſons, it may be preſumed, had but little effect up- 


on Henry, but as he was compelled to adopt ſome deciſive meaſure, he thought it would- 


be leſs dangerous to deceive a. young princeſs, and force her to marry a man ſhe did not 


like, than to affront two noblemen, who had almoſt all the forces in Brittany at their: 


diſpoſal, and who might, on any grounds for diſcantent, ſurrender Nantes, and a greats 
number of other: places, to the French. In the treaty which he concluded with the du - 
cheſs, he had three objects in view: the firſt was to ſell his troops as dearly as he could; 


the ſecond, to exact large ſecurities for the ſums he might expend; and the third, ſo tor 
bind down his new ally, that. he might- become the arbiter of her fate, and obtain ſuch-- | 


| power over her as to cake her give her hand to the lord of Albret. 


The following: were the princiggd articles of the treaty. 8 The os of 'England 


« undertakes to ſend fix . thouſand regular troops to the aſſiſtance of the ducheſs of 
& Brittany, or even more, ſo that the number ſhall. not exceed ten thouſand, which. 
% troops ſhall be obliged to ſerve in Brittany from the ſixth of January to the firſt of 


November. 2. The ducheſs engages to reimburſe the kings of England; according to- 


ee the eſtimation of commiſſioners choſen by the two powers, all the-expences he ſhall 


& incur for the embarkation; tranſport, and ſupport of theſe troops, and to remit to Eng- ö 


% land the ſum. ſtipulated for ſuch reimburſement. 3. In order to enſure the validity. of. 
40 her engagement, the ducheſs will ſurrender to the Engliſh troops,: two of the five "2 wy 


„ lowing.towns, at the option of the.king of England, viz. Concarneau, Hennebonne,. 


4 Aurai, Vannes, and: Guerrande; which two- towns, with: all their dependencies, ſhall 
% remain in the power. of the king of England, till ſuch time as all his expences have been 
9 defrayed. Should the ducheſs ſucceed in retaking anyof-the-places which are now 
© in poſſeſſion of the French, the king of- England ſhall be at liberty to take them in 

exchange for thoſe which he had before choſen, on condition, however, that the Eng- 
«liſh ſhall not hold at the ſame time Breſt and Concarneau. 4. The ducheſs, and 


four of the principal nobility, one of whom ſhall be the mareſchal de Rieux, ſnal! 
66 e in the moſt ſoleinn manner, that ſhe will not enter into any treaty, nor form: 


266 any engagement, with 1 to her marriage with any ſovereign prince, or nobleman, 
x 66 * without 
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« without the nn approbation, and conſent of the king of England; add that 
„ ſhe will even inform him of 8 object of all other negociations which 2 may open 


with foreign powers.” * 


Fard as theſe conditions indiſputably were, the ducheſs ſubſcribed them without any 
reſtriction; but ſhe ſoon found that moſt of them had been dictated by her guardian, and 
that her new protector was likely to become her principal perſecutor. She, therefore, 
was in no haſte to deliver up the two places ſhe had agreed to ſurrender to the Engliſh, 
who landed, to the number of ſix thouſand men, under the conduct of lord Willoughby 


of Broke. When they diſembarked, they were received by ſome officers who had been 


ſent by Anne to compliment them on their arrival, and to concert with them the plan 
of operations for the enſuing campaign; but neither quarters nor proviſions had been 
provided for them, and they were reduced to the neceſſity of encamping on the ſhore. 
Difguſted with this reception, they diſmiſſed the officers with contempt, and refuſed to 
hold any commerce with them. Anne haſtened to ſend a new embaſſy to Henry to excuſe the 
bad treatment which his troops had experienced; ſhe repreſented to him, that ſhe had no 
longer any authority over her ſubjects: that Rieux, under the name of her guardian, 
had become her tyrant, and ſet an example to the Bretons of diſobedience and revolt: 
that he already boaſted of having ſecured in his intereſt the principal leaders of the Eng- 
liſh forces, and that it would be impoſſible for his victim to eſcape him: and that ſhe well 
knew, from the beſt authority, that that dangerous man ſuborned the Engliſh, by making 
them believe that if the lord of Albret were duke of Brittany, he might afford them ef- 
fectual aſſiſtanoe in the recovery of Guienne : but, ſhe obſerved, Henry was too prudent 
to adopt ſuch viſionary plans, and to found any hopes on an adventurer, baniſhed and 


diſinherited, who did not then poſſeſs a ſingle inch of land in the kingdom: and, laſtly, 


The remarked that the lord of Albret had rendered himſelf fo odious by his unjuſt perſe- 
cution, that, rather than marry him, ſhe would bury herſelf for ever in a cloiſter. Hen- 
ry, in his reply, endeavoured to calm her mind, by exhorting her not to give credit to 
every report ſhe ſhould hear, and by treating her ſuſpicions of the fidelity of her prin- 
cipal officers as the effects of a groundleſs terror; but he was totally filent with regard 
to the lord of Albret; he even ſent ſecret orders to his generals not to treat with Anne's 
officers, but to induce her, if poſſible, to repair to their camp, herſelf, or, ſhould they 

fail in that attempt, to lead their-troops to Rennes, under pretence of ſhewing them to 

her, and to endeavour, at all events, to ſecure her perſon *5. Anne would have been 
unable to reſiſt the efforts of ſo many enemies who had conſpired againſt her liberty, 
but for the arrival, at this oritical conjuncture, of a conſiderable reinforcement of Spa- 
niſh troops, under the conduct of don Diego Perez de Sarmiento, and don Pedro Carilla 


Albernos. Theſe ſhe ordered immediately to march to Rennes, and joining them to the 


25 Garnier, tom. xx. p. 129. 
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Germans the had received from Maximilian, the French attached to the duke of Orbea 
and the count of Dunois, and ſuch of the Bretons as the mareſchal de Rieux had not 
been able to ſeduce from their duty, ſhe found herſelf in a fituation to oppoſe an infur- 
mountable barrier to the violent projects of her perſecutors. Ferdinand, -not content 
with having ſent this body of troops to the aſſiſtance of the ducheſs, promiſed that he 
would, in the courſe of the ſummer, make a diverſion on the 1 of the 5 which | 
fhould compel the French to divide their forces. ; 


The king, RNs” W ee at Paris, pretending to be no wiſe concerned in the 
hoſtile attempts of the viſcount de Rohan, and waiting, fer the regulation of his future 
conduct, the iſſue of thoſe intrigues by which Brittany was, at this time, convulſed*. 
When the French council found that the faction of the lord of Albret had acquired a ſu- 
periority over the oppoſite party, that Henry the Seventh had joined it, and that Rieux 
and Albret, beſides the national troops under their command, had at their diſpoſal the 
fix thouſand Engliſh, they thought that by attacking the princeſs they would drive her. 
into the ſnares which had been laid for her by the enemies of France; that the beſt way” 
would be to remain on the defenſive, to give time to the two factions to weaken each 
other, and then to make uſe of the weakeſt, to facilitate their triumph over the ſtrongeſt. 


For this purpoſe, Madame was careful to conciliate the favour of the Roman pontiff, 
to whom d'Albret had applied for a diſpenſation, by releaſing two prelates—the biſhops 
of Pui and Montauban—who had been thrown into priſon, for maintaining a corre- 
ſpondence with the duke of Orleans. Some other perſons, who had ſuffered on the fame 
account, were alſo releaſed ; but Philip de Comines was treated with greater ſeverity. 
After having been confined eight months in an iron cage, he was delivered over to. the 
parliament, who pronounced a ſentence of baniſhment upon him—the place of his exile 
to be fixed on by the King—and confiſcated one-fourth of his property ; but Charles re- 
mitted his fine, and afterward took him! into favour. 8 


5 the capture of the dek> of Orleans Was openly aſcribed to the jealouſy and ma- 
nœuvres of the lord of Albret, the duke's partizans had become the moſt implacable ene 
mies of that nobleman. The count of Dunois, in whom the ducheſs repoſed an entire 
confidence, exerted the ſtrong talents which he had received from nature, to counteract 
all the intrigues of Leſcun and Rieux, and ſecretly rendered France all' the ſervice 
be could, without betraying the intereſts of Anne. Madame, to whom this conduct had 
fully 2 8 97 him, determined to give 3 an aſſociate, actuated = the ſame views, 


ö „„ be Lids 
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and the, accordingly, fixed her eyes on the prince of Orange, who was las from. mw 
. n en frivolous Men into — ; ei 5 
8 e 
The bn had now tive armies on Ps one in 'Brivtany,, a e * ee dba 


| unden the command. of the count of Angoulème and the mareſchal de Gi&—deſ- 


tined to cover Gaſcony and Languedoc, which were threatened with an invaſion from 
Ferdinand *7 ; and as the ordinary revenue of the ſtate was inſufficient to defray, the ad- 


ditional expences incurred thereby, the king determined to exact a tenth of the revenues 


of. the elergy. This reſolution was accordingly. communicated to the parliamez t of Pa- 
ris, who were ordered to ſupport the commiſſioners appointed to collect the impoſt. 


That court, however, obſerved, that as they had been inſtituted for the adminiſtration of 


Juſtice, it behoved them to inform his majeſty that no ſuch e could. be i levied 


till the clergy had been aſſembled, and conſulted thereon. 


The 0 difpleaſed.at their interference, Teat them a ad meſſage, Cid him 


to admit any appeals with regard to the impoſt, and to grant any delay to ſuch as ſhoull 


refuſe to pay. With this prohibition, however, the parliament poſitively refuſed to 
comply, and they ſanctioned their refuſal. by the, laws of*the realm and the principles of 
the conſtitution. Charles, deſpairing to make the magiſtrates deviate from their duty, 
had recourſe to the pope, who accordingly, in his own name, exacted a tenth from the 


clergy of France, on pretence of an expedition againſt the Infidels; two thirds of this 


impoſt were to be paid to the king, and the remaining thitd the ſovereign pontiff reſerved 
for himſelf. But the ſtrenuous oppoſition of the parliament, ſeconded by the- "univerſity 


of Paris, rendered che tax extremely unproductive. 


N othing 7 importance occurred in Brittany during the prefelfimpuign'?' the mareſchal 
de Rieux made an attempt to ſeize the chancellor de Montauban, but he was defeated by 
the count of Dunois, and the prince of Orange; while the Engliſh, ſeeing the duchy 
thus rent by contending. factions, became diſguſted with the expedition, and haſtened to 
return. They had already, of their own authority, concluded a truce with the com- 
mander of the French garriſon at Dinant, and had even opened conferences for a peace. 
Anne ſent them what money The could collect, and did not fail to complain to Henry, 
whom ſhe ſtiled her good father, of the conduct of his officers, who, ſhe ſaid, publickly 
conſpired the ruin of Brittany, and had ſold themſelves to the mareſchal de Rieux. 
Henry anſwered the complaints of his good daughter by other complaints of her neglect 
to fulfil the conditions of the treat y, and to provide neceſſaries for his troops, and of her 
unjuſt ſuſpicions of his officers, who, he ſaid, were men of the firſt families in Eng- 
land. He inſinuated that ſome kind of reparation was due to them for this inſult, and 
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he required that ſhe. ſhould either pay them a viſit in their camp, or faſfer thees to go 
to Rennes, and review their troops in her preſence . Anne immediately replied, that 

the Engliſh officers, whoſe fidelity he boaſted of, did not even take the trouble of conceal. 
ing their commerce, as well with the rebels as with the French; that on the contrary 
they had repelled with contempt, and had almoſt inſulted, the officers whom ſhe had ſent 
to them: that the fate of her affairs did not permit her either to repair to the Engliſh 
camp, or to ſuffer the troops to abſent themſelves, even for a-day,' from Lower Brittany, 
which was expoſed to the depredations of the French“ -Should they dare''—added 
the young heroine—* to come to me, without having previouſly obtained my permiſſion, I 
« will receive them in ſuch a manner that they will have little inclination to repeat their vit. 


In the Netherlands, the arms of Maximilian proved every where ſucceſsful, and the 
mareſchal Deſquerdes was foiled in every attempt. The diet of the empire, too, had 
been ſummoned to meet at Frankfort, and, from the preſent diſpoſition of the German 
princes, there could be little doubt but that their united efforts would be exerted to hum- 
ble the pride, and to thwart the treacherous projects, of France. To avert this florm, 
Madame ſent ambaſſadors into Germany, and though they were treated with the utmoſt | 
contempt by Maximilian himſelf, the terms they propoſed appeared ſo moderate, that the 
princes of the empire compelled him to accept them. A treaty was accordingly ſigned 
at Frankfort, by which it was agreed that Maximilian and Charles ſhould haye an inter- 
view at Tournay, for the re-eſtabliſhment of that harmony and confidence, which 
ought ever to ſubſiſt between a father and a ſon-in-law; that Maximilian ſhould 
have the guardianſhip of his ſon Philip, that his authority ſhould be acknowledged 
by the Flemings, and, in caſe they ſhould make any difficulty on that head, the 
king of France engaged to compel them to obey him; that, as neither the king of the 
Romans, nor his ſon Philip, had received the revenues of the county of Flanders, the 
inhabitants of- Ghent, Y pres, and Bruges, ſhould pay them an adequate ſum, by way of 
indemnity. Charles engaged. to reſtore without delay, to the ducheſs of Brittany, all 
the places he had reduced ſince the death of his father, provided ſhe would diſmiſs the 
| Engliſh troops, and promiſe never to recal them. The towns of Saint-Malo, Dinant, 
Fougeres, and Saint-Aubin, were to be ſequeſtered in the hands of the lord of Beaujeu 
(now duke of Bourbon) and the prince of Orange, who ſhould ſwear to deliver them 
up to whichever of the two parties they ſhould be adjudged, by commiſſioners appointed 
for the purpoſe. But while France by this treaty, which ſhe never intended to ob- 

ſerve, endeavoured to. deceive Maximilian, — was ea deceived * that prince, on 8 


an on» of _— importance. 


27 Garnier. 
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Anne, furrounded by traitors, was apprehenſive that, in ſpite of all her precautions, 
ſhe ſhould at length fall into the power of the lord of Albret ; and, therefore, in order to 
liberate herſelf from the perſecution to which ſhe was daily expoſed, ſlie informed the 
_ - king of the Rumans, that ſhe had choſen him for her huſband, and placed her fate en- 
tirely in his hands. Maximilian accordingly ſent. the count of Naſſau, Wolfang Pol- 
| | haim, and his ſecretary, Gondebald, to eelebrate the marriage by proxy. The oſten- 
fable object of their embaſſy was to enforce an-obſervance of the treaty of Frankfort; 
And as the French miniſtry were-unacquainted with their fecret commiſſion, Charles not 
only received them. with diſtinction, but ſent two of his heralds to conduct them to 
Rennes. In that city the ceremony was performed with: fuch ſecrecy, that none of the 
ducheſs's attendants were apprized of it, and THE preciſe date of the tranſaction. has not 
| yy been diſcovered, | | 


A. D. 1 As "TOUS as he ThE the peace between France and Maximilian was 
received in Brittany, it occaſioned the moſt violent commotions. - The partizans of the 
lord of Albret, though ignorant of the terms of. the treaty, did not doubt but as it had 
been dictated by Maximilian, and approved by the court of France, that it tended to ruin 
their hopes, and perhaps to promote their deſtruction. They remonſtrated with Henry 
on the inſult: which he had ſuſtained from the contracting powers; as well as from the 
ducheſs herſelf, in ſtipulating, without deigning to conſult him, the expulſion of the 
Engliſh from Brittany; and they. exerted themſelves ſo ſucceſsfully in exciting the re- 
fentment of the Engliſh officers, that they intereepted and cut to pjcren's body of Ger- 
mans, whom the ducheſs had ſent. to Guerrande. | 


| iKzrre: meanwhile, had convened the ſtates-general of the duchy at the town of Rhe-- 

' don, to make them accept the treaty of Frankfort; and ſhe even ſent ſafe- conducts to 
; the principal Jeaders of the rebels, that they: miglit repair thither in ſafety. They ac- 
cordingly came, but completely armed, and with the intention of - murdering the. chan- 

cellor, and diffolving the aſſembly. Unable to perpetrate the crime, or to impede the-ac- 

ceptance of the treaty, they reſolved, at leaſt, to oppoſe its-execution.. The Englith, at 

the inſtigation of the mareſchal de Rieux, committed the moſt deſtructive ravages in Brit- 

tany, while the mareſchal himſelf made excurſions into Poitou and Touraine. The 

Kking—whofe conduct to Anne was: founded on a baſe dereliction . of every principle of ho- 

nour as ſecretly. pleaſed at being ſupplied with a pretext for refuſing to evacuate Brit- 

tany; and he fent a formal embaſſy to the ducheſs, to demand reparation for the 

hoſtilities which had—in contempt: of the late treaty—been committed in the French- 

territories; and to ſummon her to fulfil, without farther delay, the fundamental article 

of that treaty, by expelling the Engliſh from Brittany. The ducheſs was now in a moſt 

diſtreſſed fituation, oppreſſed by her rebellious ſubjects, and haraſſed by an unprincipled 

neighbour; while her huſband, Maximilian, was at the fartheſt extremity of Europe, en- 

Sed in a ſtuitleſi attemꝑt to recover the kingdom of Hungary, In this dilemma, ſhe 

reſol ved, 
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:reſolved, if poſſible, to regain the friendſhip of the Engliſh monarch ; and, te intereſt him 
the more in her behalf, ſhe renewed her promiſe never to marry without his conſent. In 
this, indeed, ſhe deceived him; but the deceit was innocent and juſtifiable. The kind re- 
.ception, however, which her ambaſſadors experienced from Henry, inſpired her with a.great- 
er degree of confidence; and induced her to entruſt him with the ſecret of her marriage: 
at leaſt, on this ſuppoſition alone can the change which took place in the conduct af that 
monarch be accounted for. From this period, Henry diſplayed the utmoſt zeal in ſerving 
the king of the Romans, and evinced the moſt earneſt deſire to ſecure his friendſhip. 
After promoting a reconciliation between the ducheſs and the mareſchal de Rieux, 
he ſent an embaſſy to Maximilian, who was then in Auſtria, to inform him that France 
vas guilty of continual violations of the treaty of Frankfort, and to exhort him to re- 
turn with expedition to the Netherlands, in order to concert with him the means of 
ſaving Brittany. Maximilian, who was detained in another quarter by a mad ſcheme 
of conqueſt, which he was unable to execute, contented himſelf with ſending ambaſſa- 
dors to England, who ſigned a treaty offenſive and defenſi ve againſt France. Henry, at 
the ſame time, concluded a ſimilar treaty with the king of Caſtile and Arragon, by 
which the contracting parties agreed to declare war againſt France, and not to lay down: . 
their arms till Charles had reſtored to Ferdinand the counties of Rouſſillon and Cer- 
-dagne, and to Henry the provinces of Guienne and Normandy. Henry did not fail to 


publiſh theſe treaties, as well to intimidate the French NE as to e h N 
from the Engliſh parliament. Fir 


It was about this time that the French miniſtry received intelligence of che 8 
of the ducheſs of Brittany with Maximilian, from their emiſſaries, the count of Dunois 
and the prince of Orange. Madame, apprehenſive that ſhe was on the point of loſing a 
province, to ſecure which her utmoſt efforts had been exerted, aſſembled the coun- 

_ *cil, who formally pronounced the marriage to be null and void; and had the vanity and 
arrogance to ſuppoſe that their deciſion would be final. After this prepoſterous: ceremony, 
they proceeded to deviſe means for preventing the ducheſs from conſummating a marriage 
which ſhe had contracted from inclination ; they were acquainted with the firmneſs of 
er mind, and they knew that, from her earlieſt infancy, ſhe could ill brook controul. 5 
By having recourſe to violence they would only alienate the affection of the Bretons, and 
diſguſt the princeſs, who would, in that caſe, fly to England, and arm all the princes of 
Europe in her behalf. It was, therefore, determined to ſecure the ſuffrages of the prin- 
cipal nobles of Brittany, and to bring the young ducheſs, partly by perſuaſion and partly 
by force, to renounce her firſt engagement, and to accept another huſband of equal rank, 
who, his pretenſions being favoured by the Bretons themſelves, might reſtore peace and 
tranquillity to her diſtracted country. The only perſon poſſeſſed of all theſe advantages 
was Charles the Eighth, who had been contracted to Margaret, daughter to Maximilian; 
and that princeſs, though too young for the conſummation of her marriage, had been 
ſent to Paris to be educated, and now enjoyed the title of Queen of France. In a con- 
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teſt between intereſt and honour, princes are ſeldom at a loſs how to aches: Charles 
determined to ſacrifice his integrity to the gratification of his ambitious ſchemes ; but, 


as ſuch a ſtep could not fail to give umbrage to every court in Europe, it was neceſſary 


to obſerve the moſt profound ſecrecy, that no diſcovery might be made till too late for 


prevention. The French miniſtry accordingly diſplayed their ufual policy in the ma- 


nagement of this delicate enterprize, marked by the moſt diſguſting features of PO» 
and RIO to N every principle of good faith, decency and 5 * 


| The ducheſs, during the formation. of this abominable plan, had ſent "00m em- 
baſlier to Charles, to requeſt he would conform to the treaty of Frankfort; and that mo- 
narch, who had hitherto eluded her demand, now, having arranged his plan of proceed - 
ings, promiſed to give her ample ſatisfaction. After leaving ſtrong garriſons in the few 
towns which he had reſerved by the treaty, he eauſed all the others to be evacuated, and 
ordered his troops to retire into Normandy, while he himſelf went to vifit Dauphin. Be- 
fore his departure, he fixed the time for opening the conferences between his miniſters 


and thoſe of Maximilian, at the city of 'Fournay, which were to precede his interview 


with that prince. He reproached the duchefs with her negle& in not having appointed 
commiſſioners to attend theſe conferences; and he ſent her ſafe- conducts for two hun- 
dred and forty perſons, a much greater number than ſhe intended to ſend, but the king 
wiſhed thoſe in whom ſhe placed the greateſt confidence to be abſent from n at 


the time which he had fixed for the enen of his project. 


A. D: Re The ſtrong town of Nantes was ſtill in poſſeſſion of the lord of Al- 
bret, who, finding his ſituation deſperate, reſolved. to employ it as the means of in- 
gratiating himſelf with the king of France, and of procuring the reſtitution of his ter- 
ritories which that monarch had eonfiſcated. Aceordingly, having: made his terms with 
the French miniſtry, he ſurrendered Nantes to the duke of Bourbon; and Charles, ſoon: 


nw MCs e in 5 and AN an oath of e e oor the ene. 


* 3 


The loſs of this eee * forexd a general Seiden e e the; pro- 
vince;/and/the count of Dunois and the prince of Orange, who: had received their ſecret 
inſtructions from the eourt of France, prefited by this event to ſound the diſpoſition of 
the'mareſchal'de Rieux and the counteſs of Laval, with Shared to ger eee Wilk. 


* Tings 94? 17 were ee induced to ans the ns 


5 See as the A of his 1 the lbs of: the duke oh ends 
but Madame, who knew that prince to be her enemy, rejected the propoſal with pride and 


_ diſdain The count, however, engaged Jane of France, the duke's unhappy wife, to 


exert her influence with her brother and ſiſter, tg procure hey huſband's liberty. Jane 
forgot, at this moment, every ſubjeQ of complaint which ſhe had received from that in- 
r * 3 8 had 1 treated her with . Her Oye TY * 

by 
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by her ſiſter, ſhe dreſſed herſelf in deep mourning, and, with diſhevelled hair, threw 
Herſelf at the feet of her brother, and pleaded, with ſo much eloquence, the cauſe of her 
huſband, that Charles preſſed her in his arms, and exclaimed “ Be comforted, my /i/ter, 
& you ſhall obtain what you fo ardently wiſh for, and Heaven 8 Tus my never n — on 
to rapen 119 ts 5 N 


Nec this promile, the duke”! $ reteaſe till faffered great diGenlties. : The 5 
king, who had hitherto made no uſe of his authority, could not prevail on himſelf to mor- 
tify, in ſo ſenſible a manner, his governeſs and his ſiſter. But two young noblemen f 
his houſhold, Miolans and Cofle, at length encouraged him to ſhake off this humiliating - 
reſtraint, and to convince the French that they had a king. He accordingly pretended 
to go out on a hunting-party, and having flept at Montrichard; he advanced as far as the 
bridge of Barangon, whence he diſpatched d' Aubigni to the priſon where the duke o 
Orleans was confined, with orders to conduct that prince to him. The interview was 
truly affecting; the king, in his earlieſt years, had evinced a ftrong predilection; for, the. 
duke of Orleans, who, notwithſtanding the improper conduct into which his ambition and 
bad advice had betrayed him, had never ceaſed to. eſteem the-king. Pleaſed: at being 1 in- 

debted for his liberty ſolely to the friendſhip of his ſovereign, he no ſooner approached 
him than he haſtily alighted from his horſe, and threw himſelf at his feet, while his feel- 
ings were too powerful for utterance. Charles repeatedly preſſed him to his boſom, in- 


treated him to forget what was paſt, and being unwilling to lade his ne ordered 
a bed to be prepared for him in his own r | 5 


When Madame was informed of this event, ſhe immediately ed ther 8 autho- 
rity. was at an end; ſhe even ſuſpected that her brother had been prejudiced againſt her, 
and that the loſs of her influence would not be the. only effect of his reſentment. She 
haſtened, therefore, to write him a ſubmiſſive letter, in which ſhe reminded him of the 
care ſhe had taken of his infancy, entreated him not to liſten to the ſuggeſtions. of her | 
enemies, and aſking permiſſion to give a full account of her adminiſtration. Charles, i in 
his anſwer, endeayoured to quiet his ſiſter's apprehenſions.; by aſſuring her of the con- 
tinuance of his friendſhip, and of his unwillingneſs to attend to any reports to her preju- 
dice, which, however, he did not believe any one would be bold enough to hazard. As 
the king had infiſted that the duke of Orleans ſhould be reconciled to the duke of Bour- 
bon, an interview took place between them, at which they not only promiſed to forget 
| the paſt, but ſwore mutually to protect and defend each other in future, and to unite 
their forees for the ſupport of the royal authority, and for the welfare of the people: 
they aſſociated in this league the count of Dunois, the mareſchal de Baudricourt, the 
biſhops of Albi and Montauban, and the lords of  Miolans, Liſle, 'Bouchage and Gon 
naut, whom they promiſed to advance to the utmoſt of their power. The duke of Or- 
leans ſoon reaped the fruits of this reconciliation; the government of N ormandy Was 
conferred on him, and he received orders immediate]: y to repair to that province, to adopt 


fuck 
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fact ineaſuces je ſhould. ſuggeſt to. him for e e it from 0am inva- 
ney of ith as 1 s 5 
Tue king of the 3 on os: return Go H ungary, nnd, an x enibaly f 9 the 
Aucheſe of Brittany, who apprized him of the loſs of Nantes, and of the danger to 
Which ſhe was expoſed at Rennes, and who enjoined him not+to doſe a moment, if he 
wiſhed to pre vent a princeſs, who had ſtrong claims on his affeCtion, from falling into 
the hands of the French. Maximilian, aſhamed of his negleR, haſtened to his father, 
who, convening a diet of the empire at Nuremberg, obtained from the princes a ſupply of 
twelve thouſand men; but the avaricious emperor poſitively refuſed to advance him ſuf- 
ficient money for the ſupport of theſe troops; and as the inſidious machinations of the 
French king had excited a freſh inſurrection in Flanders, he was 8 of all tes of 
| Ae a ſupply from his Flemiſh, WIGS. 


"While the court of France were ſtudious to 2 8 for Maximilian in 
Hin own dominions, they laid freſh ſnares for the ducheſs of Brittany, who was now ſur- 
rounded by traitors. Her council was entirely compoſed of men * in the intereſt of 
France; even her chancellor, Montauban, had withdrawn his oppoſition to the ſchemes 

of Qharles: Anne alone remained reſolute. On the firft mention of her marriage with 
the king, ſhe broke out into fuch violent reproaches, ſhe exhibited fuch ſtrong ſymptoms 
of deſpair, that it was not deemed prudent to preſs it. She had imbibed a ſtrong prepoſ- 
ſeſſion againſt the French nation, particularly againſt Charles, the author of all the cala- 
mities which, from her earlieſt infancy, had befallen her family: ſhe was convinced, too, 
that her inheritance, rather than her perſon, was the object of his purſuits, and this idea 
| encreaſed Her hatred and diſguſt. Beſides, ſhe had fixed her affections on Maximilian, 
and ſhe could not, ſhe thought, give her hand to another, without incurring the greateſt 
guilt, and violating the moſt ſacred engagements. Under theſe circumſtances, the prince 
who could feek to force her inclinations, and the men who could urge her to ſuch a 
breach of her duty, are alike objects of execration and abhorrence. The prince of 
Orange, who, as her couſin- german, had been entruſted with the negociation, informed 
the king, that it would be neceſſary to ſupport his remonſtrances by the operations of 
terror, and particularly to take effectual meaſures for preventing the ducheſs from repair- 
ing to England, whither ſhe was reſolved to fly ſooner than give her hand to his majeſty. 
Charles, whom a juſt ſenſe of honour and delicacy ſhould have induced to give up all 
thoughts of a woman to whom he was odious, haſtened to profit by this advice; the 
army under the viſcount of Rohan ſeized upon Lower- Brittany; while La Tre- 
monille, with another, inveſted Rennes, then the reſidence of the ducheſs ; and the king, 
with. a third, entered er on the {ule of Anjou. The conſternation was now 
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general: there was not a garriſon in the duchy capable of withſtanding ſuch ſuperior 
forces; no orders had been iſſued for levying troops, and there was no general to lead 
them, if any had been levied. The prince of Orange, Dunois; Rieux, and the other 
members of the council; were ſhut up with the ducheſs, and availing themſelves: of the 
diſtreſſed ſituation to which their treacherous machinations had reduced her, they told 
her that there was no time to be loſt, and that the only alternative left her, was to become 
queen of France, or «difiphierited princeſs, and they deſited ſhe would „ take 
e e nn eee | " 2 5 FFF 


LY $26 4 4 ** — FEES. 


It is needleſs to repeat tis raſidious a arguments they employed to enforce this infamous 
propoſal. The unfortunate ducheſs,- aſſailed on all ſides, and finding no one ſufficiently- 
honeſt to ſupport her in the virtuous: reſolution ſhe had adopted, was at length com 
pelled to open the gates of the city, and conſent to eſpouſe the man ſhe hated.” Sſie was 
accordingly taken to the caſtle of Langeais in Touraine, where the marriage was cele- 
brated on the ſixteenth of December, 1491; from thence ſhe was conduded to Saint 
Denis, where the. ceremony of her coronation was performed. She then made her entry 
into Paris, amidſt the acclamations: of the people, wit regarded this eee as "the: 
moſt propitious occurrence which could have befallen the menen 


By the ire contract, Anne, - daughter and ſole heireſs to the duke of mitn 
fince the death of her ſiſter, which occurred the preceding year; cedéd and transferred 
to the King; in caſe ſhe died before him, and left no children, all her Tights tothe duchy 
of Brittany, the county of Nantes, and all her other eſtates and lordſhips whatſoever; - 
and Charles, king of France, .om-the other part, in caſe he died firſt and left no children, 
 exded and transferred to the princeſs all his rights and pretenſions to the ſaid duchy, 
county and lordſhip, on condition that ſhe ſhould marry no other than the king of 
France, hisſ ucceſſor, if that monarch-ſhould conſent to eſpouſe her; and in cafe he were 
already married, that ſhe ſhould give her hand to the next heir to the crown, who ſhould 
be bound to do homage for the duchy, and not alienate nor Feten any e Gn IN 
eos CIT to the king. | fe,” 


A. D. 1492. Maximilian could not fail to experience the e moſt ſenfible Moretti tr 
at this unexpected triumph of Charles. He had loſt a conſiderable territory which he 
thought he had acquired; and an accompliſhed princeſs whom he had eſpouſed. He 
was inſulted in the perſon of his daughter Margaret; who wus ſent back to him, after ſhe- 
had been treated, during ſome years, as queen of France; and he had reaſon to reproach 
himſelf with having, by his imprudent neglect, greatly contributed to this complication: 
of diſgraee; for had he. conſummated the marriage with Anne, which he might certainly- 
have done, and to which, indeed, he was impelled by the moſt powerful dotives, the tie 
would then have been indiffoluble. Theſe conſiderations:threw-him-into a moſt viokent rage, 
and he endeavoured, by the moſt bitter invectives, to promote a gener-1:confederacy of 
the. European powers, for an invaſion of France. He repreſented the king as a raviſher, a. 
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-monſter of perfidy, who, to gratiſy an inſatiate ſpirit of ambition, had wantonly vio- 
lated the rights of nations, and the moſt ſacred oaths. He maintained that the marriage 
which that monarch had contracted with a princeſs already married, was contrary to all 

laws, and that the offspring of ſuch a connexion muſt he conſidered as baſtards, and inca- 

pable of ſucceeding to the throne. How far he was authorized to make the laſt aſſer- 
tion, the Roman canoniſts, who, in ſuch cales, generally allowed themſelves a latitude 
of interpretation forbidden to the hiſtorian, were alone competent to decide; but all the 
other accuſations, though conſidered as indecent and unjuſt by the French writers, were 
certainly well-founded ; nor, when we conſider the juſt cauſe for indignation which had 
ern given to Maximilian, can we wonder at the ee of his expreſſions. ; 


. wed Sod ain unfortunately trained in a ſchool for perfidy and falſhood, now 
mY ambaſſadors to the archduke Philip, ſovereign of the Low Countries, who declared, 
| that the king their maſter, juſtly offended with the king of the Romans and the em- 
ES peror Frederic, for having accuſed him of taking away the princeſs Margaret in a violent 
FFW manner, thought his honour was intereſted in removing the ſubject of this reproach : for 
which reaſon he had choſen another wife, and was ready to ſend back Margaret in an 
honourable manner to the Netherlands, after having given her an education ſuitable to 
her rank : that his majeſty being aware that this new arrangement would render a modi- 
: fication of ſome of the articles of the treaty of Arras neceſſary, would conſent to ſubmit 
that matter to commiſſioners appointed by either party, provided that the king of the 
? Romans and the archduke would previouſly renounce their alliance with England and 
| | 12 6 on which en he made them an r of his friendſhip. 


\ 


f 10 this curious declaration, replete with {alſhoods and inſults, and 3 un- 

worthy of a monarch, the chancellor Corondelet replied, in the name of Maximilian and 

his fon, that the king of France, in this tranſaction, had neither conſulted what he owed 

285 5 5. himſelf, nor what he owed to the princeſs Margaret, to the archduke, to the king of 
C the Romans, and to the emperor. That the houſe of Auſtria would reſent his conduct 
a a proper time: that, with regard to the treaty of Arras, it would have become thoſe 

wbho bad dictated the terms of that treaty, to have been more punctual in fulfilling them: 

that the king of the Romans and the archduke beſt knew what alliances they ought to 

preſerve, and what to renounce, and that they had not been accuſtomed to take the advice 

of the king of France on that head: 1 after what had ROO 155 cared as little for 


bit men, as his RT: 5 | | 1 


N „„ | This proper and: oirired which has been 8 by the WS hiſtorians 
as offen/iveand miſplaced—was followed by the immediate diſmiſſion of the ambaſſadors; 

and the count of Naſſau was, ſoon after, ſent to Paris, in the name of the archduke, to 

demand his ſiſter, and the two provinces which had been given as her dower. Charles 

replied that he would think of it at his leiſure, though common juſtice ſhould have dictated 

1 ö | 5 | | an 
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an inſtant compliance with ſuch a dead. The fact was, that he wiſhed, before he 
came to any deciſion, to ſee the iſſue of his negociations in the Low Countries, where 
the mareſchal Deſquerdes was ſtill employed in the diſhonourable attempt to extend the | 
deſtructive flames of rebellion. All his hopes, however, from that quarter, were ſoon 
; deſtroyed: the Flemings, and particularly the citizens of Ghent, feeling the greateſt in- 
dignation at the affront offered to their princeſs, and enraged with France for breaking a 
match which they regarded as their own work, maſſacred Coppenole, one of the dema - 
gogues in the intereſt of the French, and ſeveral of his partizans, and then ſubmitted to 
a reconciliation with Maximilian, on terms much more ſevere than thoſe which they had 
rejefted- the 1 before. | 


The attention of Charles was now called to the conduct of 1 the Seventh, wh; 

| a3 well as Maximilian, had juſt grounds for ſelf-reproach, in the late important tran- 

ſaction: for, though it was not poſſible he ſhould have forefeen that the affair would have 
terminated as it did, his negligence in leaving his moſt uſeful ally ſo long expoſed to the 
attacks of a ſuperior power, muſt, on reflection, appear the reſult of timid caution and 
narrow politics. As he valued himſelf on his extenſive foreſight and profound judge- 
ment, the aſcendant acquired over him by a raw youth, ſuch as Charles, could not but 
afford him the higheſt diſpleaſure, and prompt him to ſeek for vengeance, when it was im- 
poſſible to find a remedy for his mĩiſconduct. But he was farther actuated by avarice—a 
motive ſtill more predominant with - him than either pride or revenge—and he ſought, 
even from his preſent” diſappointment, the gratification of this ruling paſſion. On the 
pretence of a French war, he iſſued a commiſſion, for levying on his people that odious 
ſpecies of taxation, called 2 Benevolence; and the produce of this tax not proving ſuſſi- 
cieut for his purpoſe, he ſummoried a parliament, in the hope of enriching himſelf Kill 
farther by the prejudices and paſſions of the members. He attempted to rouſe their mar- 
tial genius, by expreſſing his intentions of renewing the claims of his predeceſſors to the 
crown of France; he endeavoured to epflame their enthuſiaſtic zeal, by calling to their 

minds the memorable yiRories of Cregy, Poictiers, and Azincourt; he ſought to remove 
their doubts, and allay their fears, by mentioning the different powers that were ready 
to co-operate with his meaſures; and, having ex patiated on theſe perſuaſive OR. he 
concluded by demanding a ſupply adequate to the ee of the eee ; 


W by che Hattering ideas of ſubduing Patties} and of enriching enten by | 
the ſpoils of that kingdom, the parliament fell into the ſnare prepared for them by the 
king, and granted him two fifteenths; and, the better to enable his vaſſals and nobility” | 
to attend him, an act was paſſed, empowering them to ſell their eſtates, without paying 
the uſual fines for alienations. The Engliſh nobility were now ſeized with a violent 
thirſt for military glory: they hoped, notwithſtanding the obvious abfurdity of the idea, 
to ſee their monatch's promiſes realized; to behold their triumphant banners difplayed _ 
-on the walls of Paris; and to place the crown of France on the head of their ſovereign. - 

Vor, III. | E ä | Op Many 
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Many of them a their eſtates for large faraa, or ſold off manors, that they 
might appear in the field with er iplendour, and lead out their followers 1 in more 
complete order. 1 


The news . theſe 5 was Goa received i in France; and as the lar com- 


: panies were inſufficient to protect the coaſts from inſult, the king con voked the han and 


arriere-ban. In the midſt of theſe alarms, the queen gave birth to a dauphin, who was 


| baptized by the name of Charles Orlando; this event was celebrated with great rejoicings 


by the Bretons, and afforded the king an opportunity for aſſembling the ſtates of that pro- 
vince, from whom he exacted a conſiderable contribution; in return for which, he con- 
firmed and extended the privileges of the principal towns in Brittany ; and, three years 
after, in 1495, he exempted the Bretons from the juriſdiction of the parliament of Paris, 


and eſtabliſhed a ſovereign court within the duchy, confiſting of two prefidents, and 


eighteen inferior judges, ten of whom were laymen, and the reſt Slice, 


Notwithſtanding the threats of Henry, and notwithſtanding the ;nſolting manner in 
which he had received the laſt ambaſſadors from France, the council deemed it expedient 
to ſend a freſh embaſſy to the court of England, the better to ſound his ſecret intentions, 
which, they had reaſon to believe, but ill-accorded with his public profeſſions. Nor 
were they deceived in their expectations, for the ambaſſadors were received by the Engliſh 
miniſtry, with the utmoſt complacency, and if the treaty was not abſolutely concluded, 
it was, at leaſt, far advanced, ſince, on their return, and before Henry had completed his 
preparations, the king gave full powers to the mareſchal Deſquerdes and the preſident la 
Vacquerie, to treat, in his name, with the Engliſh plenipotentiaries . As it was 
poſſible, however, that Henry might only affect this pacific diſpoſition the better to de- 
ceive his enemy, every neceſſary preparation was made for reſiſting his efforts; all the 
towns, in the yicinity of Calais, were ſtrongly fortified, and the young adventurer, Per- 
kin Warbec, ſo celebrated in the Engliſh hiftory, was allured to the court of France. 
Charles alſo ſent ambaſſadors to Ferdinand, king-of Arragon, promiſing to. reſtore to that 
monarch the counties of Rouſſillon and Cerdagne, on condition that he ſhould forego his 
alliance with Henry and Maximilian. Ferdinand accepted the propoſal, and e 
commiſſioners to regulate the terms of the treaty. - 


The Engliſh monarch, abit, embarked with an army of twenty-five 3 fand 


foot, and ſixteen hundred horſe, and landed at Calais, on the ſixth of October, 1492. 


Some imagining, from the late period at which the campaign commenced, that peace 

would ſoon. be concluded, Henry faid—** He had come over to make an entire conqueſt 

« of France, which was not the work of one ſummer. It was, therefore, of no conſe- 
2 Colefrol, recucit de pidces—Garaier, 


« quence 


— 
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wy « quence at we ſeaſon he began the invaſion, eſpecially as he had Calais ready for witt- 
"© ter quarters.“ As if he had ſeriouſly intended to put his boaſt in execution, he inſtant- 
ly marched into the enemy's country, and laid fiege to Boulogne. But, notwithſtanding 
this appearance of hoſtility, it ſoon appeared that he was ſerious in the ſecret advances 
which he had made towards a peace. above three months before: In order to recoticile.the 
minds of his ſubjects to this unexpected event, it was contrived that ambaſſadors ſhould ar- 
rive in the Engliſh camp from the Low Countries, with intelligence that Maximilian was 
wholly unable to fulfil his engagements, and that no aſſiſtance muſt be expected from him. 
Theſe were ſoon followed by meſſengers from Spain, who brought advice that a peace was 
concluded between that kingdom and France, in which Charles had ceded the counties of 
Rouſſillon and Cerdagne to Ferdinand, Theſe articles of intelligence were carefully diſ- 
perſed throughout the army: but Henry, ſtill apprehenſive of being expoſed to reproaen 
by a ſudden peace, after the high expectations he had been ſtudious to raiſe, privately pre- 
vailed on the marquis of ' Dorſet, and twenty-three other perſons of diſtinction, to preſent - 
him a petition. for agreeing to a treaty with France. The pretence was founded on the 
late ſeaſon of the year, the difficulty of ſupplying the army at Calais during the winter, 
the obſtacles which daily occurred to the ſiege of Boulogne, and the deſertion of thoſe al- 
lies, whoſe aſſiſtance had been moſt relied on—all of them events which had been foreſeen 


before * on of 'the forces. e BYE. * 


Theſe preparatory deve being _ the Engliſh monarch appointed the biſhop. of 1 15 . | +0 
and lord Daukeney, governor of Calais, to confer at Eſtaples with the French plenipoten- | 
tiaries. As moſt of the articles had been ſettled in England, the conferences were very 
Toon brought to a termination. Charles agreed to pay Henry ſeven hundred and forty-five 
thouſand crowns—nearly four hundred thouſand pounds ſterling of our preſent money— 
partly as a reimburfement of the .expences he had incurred in behalf of the ducheſs of 
Brittany, and partly as arrears of the penſion due to Edward the Fourth; and he farther 

| fipulated a yearly PRE to Henry, and his heirs, of twenty-five thouſand « crowns. 

A.D. 1493-] Maximilian had the option of being „ in che tenz 1 2 
diſdaining to be in any reſpe& beholden to an ally of whom he had juſt grounds for com- 
plaint, he rejected the propoſal with ſovereign contempt. About this time, the citizens 
of Arras, diſguſted with the conduct of the French, took an opportunity of deliverity that 
town to the Auſtrians. The mareſchal Deſquerdes, who, whatever were his military ta- 
lents, was a moſt deteſtable politician, adviſed the king to puniſh his rebellious vaſſal by 
annexing the counties of Artois and Flanders to the crown; thus he wiſhed to deprive the 

archduke of his lawful inheritance, for having defended his father againft his rebellions 
ſubjeRs, and for having reſiſted an inſult offered to his ſiſter. Such a man was a miniſter 
truly worthy of Lewis the Eleventh; but a monarch who had known to appreciate the 


principles of bonour and e would have rewarded his zeal with perpetual impriſon--. 
Ee 2 VVV 


* 
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ment. Charles rejet᷑ted the treacherous advice of Deſquerdes, and even concluded a 
treaty with Maximilian and his ſon, by which he agreed to reſtore Artois and Franche- 
Comte ; reſerving only the three towns of Heſdin, Aire and Bethune, which were to be 
ſequeſtered in the hands of Deſquerdes, tiſt the archduke ſhould come of age, and Tour- 
nay, TR. and Saint Amand, which had formerly ye when to France. | 


Thie peace was conchuded very opportunely for Moni; whoſs N the em- 
peror Frederic, having died at Lintz, in the ſeventy-third year of his age, the Turks pro- 
Sted by the e, to make incurſions into >. Croatia, and upon the confines of Auſtria, 


bh the RES which Charles had concluded with Ferdinand, "E had exacted a be, in 
return ſor the ceſſion of Rouſſillon and Cerdagne, that the king of Arragon ſhould oppoſe 
no obſtacle to his projected attempts upon Italy; that he ſhould not marry his children, 
either to thoſe of the king of the Romans, or to the children of Henry; ; and that he 
- thould form no kind of conneQtion, by marriage, with either of thoſe princes. But Fer- 
- dinand was no ſooner in poſſeſſion of Rouſſillon, than he married one of his daughters, 
the Infanta Catherine, to Arthur prince of Wales; and, on the death of that prince, con- 
trated her to his brother Henry; another of his daughters he married to the archduke 
Philip, only ſon to Maximilian; and his ſon clpouſed the princeſs. NOS. whom Charles 
had fent back to 15 Ne” 


The 8 of Brivzany had 8 5 the 1 of Lions: "hor theſe treaties were 
- the firſt meaſures of her brother's admuuſtration, who conſented to make the conceſſions 
required of him, with a view io new acquiſitions, and the hope of diſtant but ſplendid con- 
queſts, He was at an age when a lively imagination often gives birth to vaſt deſigns, and 
_ ealily becomes enamoured of its own productions. The bent of his mind, the education 
he had received, the genius of the age, and. a fortuitous concurrence of events, all con- 
tributed to lead him aſtray. It will be neceſſary to take a ſhort review of the motives, 
and origin of a war which forms an epoch in the Hiſtory of Francs, and occupies the 
. 0 


6 3 spain, whither. the was going to celebrate her marriage, had 
acurly porifued in a fore; OI OY OY OE penc.and wros the 
8 5 ; | 

” & Gi e tn genes demottelle, 8 5 
5 ee Es Ne PRONE.” 


p . = 


| Which may bo tas trandated— 


4 5 PP Ds IIGEY 
5 | „ Who had two buſbands, and yet dy'd na- 


Charles, 
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Charles, as we have before obſerved, was born with a l conſtitution and a feeble 
frame; his father, conſcious of his ſon's inability to ſupport the ſmalleſt degree of mental 
fatigue, had ſtrietly forbidden his application to any ſerious ſtudy; and had contented him- 
ſelf with reciting to him the atchievements of thoſe monarchs.who had acquired the great- 
eſt glory in the government of France, and with attempting to make the ſeeds of emulation 
ſhoot forth in his infant mind. As he advanced in years, he became eager for inſtruction, 
and having peruſed with avidity the Commentaries of Cæſar, and the life of Charlemagne, 
he became enamoured of thoſe warriours, and choſe them for his heroes. A taſte thus 
decided, generally - implies ſome conformity of character with the object of admiration. 
Charles was as ambitious, as brave, as intrepid as his two models; but he poſſeſſed neither 
that extent of genius which is neceſfary for the proper combination of a plan, thoſe ſuperior 
talents which fix the ſmiles of fortune, nor that ſtrength of mind which, by a continued ex- 
ertion of conſtancy, triumphs, in the proſecution of its plans, over the greateſt obſtacles, 
Led away by a martial ardour, and ſeduced by a blind preſumption, he thought, that in or- 
der to equal his models, he had only to form an enterprize, in boldneſs and extent ſurpaf- 
ſing their own. With this view, he reſolved on forming the ſiege of Conſtantinople, and 
on completing the conqueſt of the Eaſtern empire. Having adopted this reſolution, the 
next obje& of conſideration was to find the means of tranſporting an army to the gates of 
that capital: France, at this period, had but a ſmall. Humber of trading veſſels, which, in 
time of war, were equipped for hoſtile purpoſes: to have recourſe, as in the times of the 


former cruſades, to the Venetians or other Italian ſtates, was deemed dangerous, as the . 


king's perſon, and the fafety of the ſtate, muſt, in that caſe, haye been truſted to the diſ- 
eretion of foreigners ; beſides, it was neceſſary to ſecure a place of retreat in caſe of miſ- 
fortune. | The poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Naples would, from i its ſituation and. flouriſh- * 
ing towns, have procured him all the advantages he could deſire; he, N 1 
| previous to his grand. 1 to enforce his Sami. to. that part of Italy. VVV 


The kingdom of Naples, as ! as Sicily which was annexed to it, | had been 3 
for the beſt part of two: centuries, by the princes of the two royal houſes of Anjou. Al- 
| phonſo, king of Arragon, whoſe anceſtors had already taken Sicily from the Anjevim 
princes, availing himſelf of the troubles which prevailed in France, deſpoiled them alſo of 
the kingdom of Naples, where he eſtabliſhed his reſidence. This prince, at his death, left 
the kingdom of Arragon, and the iſland of Sicily, which he had inherited from his an- 
ceſtors, to his brother, don Juan, father to Ferdinand of Arragon; but, with the confent of 
the pope, who was conſidered as lord paramount of Naples, he bequeathed his-conqueſt to- 
a natural ſon, named Ferdinand, who refiſted all the efforts made to diſpoſſeſs him of that 
kingdom by Rene of Anjou, titular king of Naples and Sicily. and his ſon, John, com- 
monly called the duke of Calabria. The failure of theſe princes to recover the domi- 
nions of their anceſtors, had proceeded from the diſinclination of Lewis the Eleventh to 
promote the elevation of any part of his family, which had led him to fruftrate all their 
2155 Ring Rene, tins ſurvived his ſon and OI left all. his claims to He king- 
| dom 
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dom of Naples, and the county of Provence, to his nephew, the count of Maine, in pre- 
ference to Rene, duke of Lorraine, ſon to Yoland, his eldeſt daughter. The count, dying 
ſoon after without heirs, bequeathed all his rights and pretenſions to Lewis the Eleventh ; and 
after him, to the dauphin Charles, and all his ſucceſſors on the throne of France. To this ſe- 
cond will no oppoſition could be formed, but the validity of the firſt was ſtrongly conteſted 
by the duke of Lorraine, who maintained that Provence and the kingdom of Naples, not 
being ſubjeR to the Salic law, and having been frequently governed by females, belonged 
of right to his mother; and that his grandfather had no power to annihilate the rights of 
nature, by a deed which had been extorted from him at an age when his faculties were im- 
_ paired. In oppoſition to this claim, the king of France produced a family compact, and 
the wills of the two princes of the houſe of Anjou, who had appointed their male heirs to 
ſucceed them, to the prejudice of females, who were more nearly related to them, 


The duke of Lorraine, however, was unable to cope with the king, who reſolved to en- 
force his pretenſions on the firſt favourable opportunity, which ſpeedily occurred. The 
Neapolitans, diſguſted with the oppreſſive and tyrannical conduct of Ferdinand the Firſt, 
and his ſon Alfonſo, had reſolved to depoſe the former, and diſinherit the latter; the no- 
bility bad taken up arms to effect this purpoſe, but, through the mediation of the king of 
Spain, and pope Innocent the Eighth, a treaty was concluded, and tranquillity reſtored. 
But, in violation of this treaty, which they had ratified by the moſt ſolemn oaths, Ferdinand 
and his ſon invited the nobility, under pretence of attending the celebration of a mar- 
riage, to the royal palace, where they were ſeized and maſſacred. Three only eſcaped, viz. 
the prince of Salerno, and two of his nephews, ſons to the prince of Biſignano. Theſe 
left the kingdom in diſguiſe, and haſtening to Venice, conſulted the ſenate, as to what 
monarch they ſhould apply for aſſiſtance. Three princes had claims to the kingdom of 
Naples; Ferdinand, the Catholic ; the duke of Lorraine, and Charles the Eighth, The 
' ſenate excluded the firſt, becauſe, being already maſter of Sicily, he would, by the con- 
queſt of Naples, become a too formidable neighbour to the other Italian ſtates. The 
duke of Lorraine, they obſerved, had outlived his reputation, and it would be abſurd to 
- loſe time in attempting to raiſe the dead. To the king of France neither of theſe ob- 
jedctions could be _—_ and the ee refugees accordingly reſolved to Pp to 
ale, „ 8 


The clings of he prince of Saterno and his nephews were 1 ſeconded 
by ambaſſadors from Ludovico Sferza, ſurnamed the Moor, who governed Milan, in the 
name of, his nephew, John Galleazzo, the lawful ſovereign of that duchy; and from 
pope Alexander the Sixth, a man of infamous character *, 8 was raiſed to the papacy, 

3x Guicciardini thus enumerates the vices of this pontiff: 40 Caſtumi aſceniflimi, non 8 non vergogna, 
& non verita, non fede, non religtone, avarizia e WnR ambizione N crudelta piu che barbara. 


3 15 e tomo primo, pagiu viii. 460, © 
not- 
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notwithſtanding he had five natural children, whom. he publickly acknowledged, by 
Vanoſſa, a lady of Rome. The object of theſe princes, was to check the overgrown 
5 power of the Neapolitan monarch, and of Pietro de Medicis, duke of Florence, Who had 
evinced a diſpoſition to oppoſe the deſigns of the uſurper (who meant to dethrone his un- 
fulporung: 1 and ſeat himſelf on the ducal throne) and M the OTE pontiff. 
The ors were inte 0 to an „ where, by: an e homage, they i in- 
fluenced the military ardour of Charles, though their arguments made a very different im- 
preſſion on the members of his council. Admiral de Graville repreſented, that a war, in 
ſuch a diſtant country, where: no communication could be preſerved with France, would 
be attended with immenſe expence, without much probability of a happy iſſue : that the 
enemies whom they propoſed to attack, were by no means fo contemptible as the ambaf- 
fadors had repreſented them ; that every body: did juſtice to. the penetration, knowledge, 
and prudence of Ferdinand, who was ſuppoſed to have amaſſed immenſe treaſures, dur- 
ing a reign of thirty-five years; that his ſon Alfonſo enjoyed the reputation of the 
braveſt warriour and the beſt general in Italy; that theſe princes were allied to the king 
of Spain, who would never tamely acquieſet in the depoſition of his neareſt relations, nor 
ſuffer the French to eſtabliſh themſelves in the vicinity of Sicily; that the profeſſions of 
the Italiahs were not to be truſted ; nor was it to be ſuppoſed that they would behold, with 
an eye of indifference, the crown of Naples on the head of a F rench king; that Lewis 
the Eleventh, whoſe political knowledge no one would diſpute, had conftantly rejected 
the invitations of the popes to carry his arms into Italy; and that, before any engagement 
were contratted, it would be neceſſary to ſend ſome prudent perſons into Italy, to ſound 


the diſpoſitions of the different courts, and to aſcertain WAS degree of W W we 
7 "OY on. their nn and e 85 


/ 


\Qraville's s opinion was adopted by the whole council; even the king himſelf peed to 
concur in it, and he accordingly appointed Peron de Baſchi, and ſome other perſons diſ. 
tinguiſhed | for their merit, his ambaſſadors to the Italian courts; buthe was ſecretly determined 
not to wait their return before he ſettled his plan of operations. Led away by the warmth 
of his imagination, and by the inerdſted advice of Stephen de Veſe, and William de Briſ- 
ſonet, his two chief favourites (the firſt. of whom, from being his valet de chambre, had 
become ſeneſchal of Beaucaire and lord of Grimaat ; while the laſt had been promoted 
to the biſhoprick of Saint-Malo, and the office of ſuperintendant of the finances) who had 
been bribed by the Italian ambaſſadors, Charles privately ſigned a treaty, by which he en- 
gaged to condułt an army into Italy, ſufficiently powerful to enſure the conqueſt of Na- 
ples. Ludovico, on his ſide, promiſed to give his troops a free paſſage through the duchy 
of Milan; to reinforce them with a body of five hundred men at arms; to lend the king 

two hundred thouſand ducats to defray the expence of the war; and to give him permiſſion 
10 | equip, in the port of Genoa, as many veſſels as he ſhould want for the expedition. 
| _There 
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There were ſeveral other Ripulations i in favour of Ludovico, on w hom Charles promiſed, 
on the reduction of Naples, to confer the principality of Tarento. 11 
. D. 1494. ] on the firſt . 1 the hoſtile 3 of Charles, the king of Naples 
| ſent an embaſſy to France, offering to pay homage, and an annual tribute of fifty thouſand 
crowns. Theſe conditions, ſo advantageous to France, were rejected by the king, an- 
bitious of the fame of a conqueror; Ferdinand, donbtful of the fidelity of his ſubjects, op- 
preſſed by years, and ſenſible of the calamities which impended over his country, was 
| ſeized with an apoplexy, which. terminated his exiſtence, and his crown devolved on his 
fon, Alfonſo. the Second. That prince immediately prepared to detach the ſovereign 
pontiff from the intereſt of the French ; and, by procuring ſplendid eſtabliſhments for his 
ſons, he not only ſucceeded in that attempt, but engaged Alexander to join him in an appli- 
cation to the ſultan +": 88 ee his e in oppoſing the IA invaſion of 


Charles. 


8 kite had ſent 4 lord 4 Urte t to Genoa, to make the e prepara- 
tions for the equipment of a fleet, in which he meant to embark a part of his army. The 
troops were already in motion, and diretting their march into the ſouthern provinces, 
though Charles had not yet made known his deſigns to the nation. The reſiſtance he had 

experienced from the council had made him dread a ftill greater oppoſition from the par- 

liaments, and principal towns. He was perſuaded by thoſe who favoured his paſſions, to 
take the nation, as it were, by ſurprize, that the advice of the more prudent part of his 
council might not have time to operate. He accordingly appointed a day for holding a 
grand tournament at Lyons, to which all the nobility of the kingdom repaired, and, in 
the midſt of their feſtivity, he propoſed to them an immediate expedition to Italy, the glory 
and dangers whereof he expreſſed his reſolution to ſhare. Moſt of the nobles eagerly em- 
braced a plan, which, in their cooler moments, they would, probably, have rejected; and, 
that their ardour might not be 88 to oO he gave orders for the EY to advance 


without delay. 


But Chicks e to buſineſs Fla want of forefight were never r 
diſplayed, than on this occaſion, for when the army began their march, it appeared that no 
money had been provided for their ſubſiſtance ?*. The king was obliged to borrow, of a 
banker at Genoa, one hundred thouſand ducats, at the enormous intereſt of fourteen 
thouſand ducats for four months; and a banker at Milan advanced fifty thouſand more. 
Theſe ſums proving inſufficient, even for the equipment of the fleet, recourſe was had to 
extraordinary meaſures; and by anticipations of the revenue, and other expedients, he 


2 Comines.---Gotefroi.---Belcarius. 
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raiſed ſaſfcient to Begin his enterprize. But as this money could not arrive very ſoon, 
and the ſeaſon was already far advanced; Briſſonet, who had the-fuperintendance of the 
finances, attempted to diſſuade the king from the expedition, with as much warmth, as 
he had before diſplayed in perſuading him to adopt it. The council was again convened, 
and the mareſchal Deſquerdes, who had been ſent for from Picardy, to take the com- 
mand of the army, repreſented, that the ſeaſon was ſo far advanced as to preclude the poſ- 
ſibility of penetrating as far as Naples, before the concluſion of the year; that the au- 
tumnal rains would render the roads in Lombardy impracticable for the artillery; that, 
even were that obſtacle removed; the troops would neceſſarily be ſtopped by the ſnow on 
the Appenines: that the army, expoſed to the inclemency of the ſeaſon, deſtitute of 
proviſions and ammunition, and left to the difcretion of a deceitful ally, who was more 
to be feared than an open enemy, incurred the riſk of annihilation before the return of 
ſpring: that Ludovico was a conſummate cheat and traitor, who only ſought to make 
the French the inſtrument of his own ambition, and who would never think himſelf in 
_ ſafety, till he ſhould have promoted their deſtruction ; that ſince the king was reſol ved 
on the reduction of Naples, the only means to be adopted for the accompliſhment of 
his ſchemes, was to devote the remainder of the ſeaſon to the ſeizure of the duchy of 
Milan, which belonged, of right, to the duke of Orleans, where he might refreſh his 
troops during the winter, and the poſſeſſion of which would enable him to eftabliſh a 
communication between France and Naples: that the execution of this plan was eaſy 
at a time when Ludovico was off his guard; that it was juſt, ſince it tended to-puniſh 2 
tyrant, who was juſtly an object of deteſtation; and, laſtly, that it was neceſſary, fince 
the king's ſafety, and that of his army, depended on it. The mareſchal was ſupported 
ia his opinion by the duke of Orleans, and all his partizans; but Charles could not pre- 
vail on himſelf to diſhonour his arms by an act of treachery, and to deprive himſelf of the 
only ally which he had in Italy. The council were divided in their ſentiments, and the 
king himſelf was at a loſs how to act: one day he ſent orders for the troops to advance; 
the next he diſpatched a courier to ſtop them; and he was on the point of giving up the 
expedition, when the cardinal di San Pietro in Vincola, an implacable enemy tothe Pope, 
arrived, and, by an e N fixed the king's irreſolution. 17 


„Tus duke of Oriems wWös appointed to ca the fleet; and the duke of Bourbon 
was created lieutenant-· general of the kingdom, during the abſence of Charles. The 
count of Angouleme was made governor of Guienne; Normandy and Picardy were en- 
truſted to the care of admiral Graville: Burgundy to the mareſchal de Baudricourt; 
Champagne to ge lord pry doh: and Beppe He to we baron tar hes and the wh” Th 

count e * TE . 
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Alfter taking every ory precaution for the ſafety of the kingdom, the king left 

Lyons, and repaired to Grenoble, where he appointed commiſſioners for. providing the 
troops with proviſions; and appointed the officers who were to command Unger him. 
The death of the mareſchal De ſquerdes, which occurred at this period, proved a great 
lofs to Charles; for though he had many other experienced commanders, fuch as the 
count de Montpenfier, ; la Tremouille; d'Aubigni ; and mareſchals de Giẽ 9d. de FRiens, 


yet had he none to whoſe advice he paid ſuch implicit reſpect. 


Charles continued his march W Dauphine to Savoy, whit he THF ie a 
magnificent reception from the ducheſs-dowager, who, being informed that he was in 
want of money, and having none to advance him, lent him her jewels, which ſhe re- 
queſted he would pledge for twelve thouſand ducats. When he came to Caſal, the 
marchioneſs of Montferrat was equally generous, and lent him her ind alſo, towards. 


defraying the neceſſary expences of the enterprize. 


The king 8 at Aſt, in Piedmont, the 8 3 for the on e 
of his army, on the ninth of September: he was here ſeized with the fmall-pox, from 
which he recovered, after the moſt imminent danger of his life. The joy occaſioned by 
the return of his health, was farther enereaſed by the news that the duke of Orleans had 
obtained a victory over the fleet of Naples, commanded by don Frederic, brother to Al- 
oye the fuky . was the bearer of this intelligence. W 


i rg ck Aſt on he Rath of October, and KP dis victorious career towards 
Naples. Previous to his departure from Piedmont, he had an interview. with Ludovico 
Sforza, who left him, iu a few days, to take poſſefſion of Milan, which he ſeized, on the: 
death of John Galleazzo, his nephew, though that prince had left an infant fon. The 
pope, apprized of the approach of the French, ſent a nuncio to the king, to forbid him, 
under pain of excommunication, to ſet foot on the territories of the church; but Charles 

_ neplied; that he had wade a vom to vifit the tomb. of ere. „ 

1 © fg, | 


Two roads now 0 themſelves to the Freneh; the firſt, which was the ſhorteſt 
and; beſt, led through Bologna, Romagna, and the March of Ancona into Abruzzo, the 
iſt province in the kingdem of Naples; whereas the other lay acroſs the Appenines, 
anf through the ſtates of Florence, and the territories of the pope, who were in ſtrict 
altiance with the Neapolitans. Several were of opinion that the former ſhould be pre- 
_ ferred; while others repreſented that this road could not be followed without keeping 
the army at a diſtance from the fleet, on board of which were all the heavy artillery, and 
moſt of the baggage; that by ſeeming to avoid the danger of paſſing through an enemy's 
country, they would inſpire the Italians with freſh courage; and that by leaving behind 


them two 9 enemies, whom, poſſibly, Ludovico Sforza, and the ee might 
. be 


, - 
3 
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be induced to join, they would run a riſk of utting off their communication with 


France. Thele reaſons, appearing deciſive, the army prepared to paſs the Appenines. 
It conſiſted of the king's houſhold troops, compoſed of one hundred gentlemen, and four 
| hundred archers; fixteen hundred lances, each lance having fix horſes; twelve thou- 
ſand infantry, half Swiſs, half Gaſcons, and a numerous 212 5 of kühe es, evans train 


of artillery conſiſted of one e and N mores 2 | 
The "WORE powers were wholly unable to cope with this formidable force; kg 
remained, during a long period, undiſturbed by the invaſion of any foreign enemy, they 
had formed a ſyſtem with reſpect to their affairs, both in peace and war, peculiar to them- 
ſelyes. In order to adjuſt the intereſts, and balance the power, of the different ſtates inte 
which Italy was divided, they were engaged in perpetual and endleſs negociations with 
each other, which they conducted with all the ſubtlety of a refining : and deceitful policy. 
Their conteſts in the field, when they had recourſe to arms, were decided in mock bat- 
tles, by innocent and bloodleſs victories. Upon the firſt appearance of the danger which 
now impended, they had recourſe to the arts which they had ſtudied, and employed their 
utmoſt {kill in intrigue, in order to avert it; but this proving ineffeQtual, their effemi- 
nate mercenaries, the only military force that remained in the country, being fit only 
for the parade of ſervice, were terrified at the aſpect of real war, and ſhrunk at its ap- 


proach. Charles's cavalry was entirely compoſed of thoſe companies, of Gendarmes, 


embodied by Charles the Seventh, and continued by Lewis the Eleventh; ard his in- 
fantry, as we have before obſerved, conſiſted partly of Swiſs, hired of the n * 
N _ Gaſcons, who were armed and 1 97 8 8 78770 18577 the . model. Th 


1 


RL arms pad Aſcialine of the Ini were different from 8 of 9 1 7 
tions. Puring their long and violent ſtruggles in defence of their liberties againſt the 


| Jpaſe of Auſtria, whoſe armies, like thoſe of other conſiderable princes, confiſted. chiefly 


of heavy- armed cavalry, the Swiſs found that their poverty, and the ſmall number of 


gentlemen reſiding i in their country, at that time barren and ill-cultivated, put it out of 


their power to bring into the field any body of horſe capable of facing the enemy. Ne- 


ceſſity compelled them to place all their confidence in infantry ; ; and, in order to render 
it, capable of withſtanding the ſhock of cavalry, they gave the ſoldiers breaft-plates 
and helmets as defenſiye armour ; together with long ſpears, halberts, and heavy ſwords, 
as Weapons of offence. They formed them into large battalions, ranged in deep and 
<loſe array, ſo that they could preſent, on every ſide, a formidable front to the enemy. 
The: Ten, 1 arms could make no ee on the ſolid firengrh of ſach 2 body: it 
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repulſed ae in all their! attempts. to conquer Switzerland: it broke the Bur- 
gundian Gendarmerie, which. was ſcarcely inferior to that of France, either in number 
or reputation; and when firſt called to act in ebe dees 1 0 its il foree, 


. m e ber e n Ni Q STU 9 5 5 Jy Had 6 
Aer te army had paſſe the Apen . 9 8 Mead; 
inveſted Fivizano, the firſt fortreſs in the Florentine dominions : the place being carried 
by allault, the whole garriſon, and moſt of the inhabitants, were put to the ſword; the 
Italians, who had been wholly unuſed to ſuch treatment, were thrown i into the utmoſt 
conſternation by this cruel made of waging war. The French next approached the 
ſmall. town of 'Serezana, and the ſtrong fortreſs. of Serezanello, which, from their ſitua- 
tion, on the ſummit of loſty rocks, and in the centre of a dry and barren country, might 
long have reſiſted their utmoſt efforts; but the er of n e in Ae {po 


Rn. „ e 


:  Atirmed:at the rapid progreſs of the French arms, Pietro indes 26 PIE a treaty 
4 With Charles, by which he engaged immediately to deliver up to the French the fortreſs of 
Serezanello, with the towns of Serezana, Pietra - Santa, Piſa, and Leghorn; and to make 
the Florentines advance him; by way of loan, the ſum of two hundred thouſand ducats.. 
The king, on his part, promiſed to reſtore the towns, . as ſoon as he ſhould have completed 
the reduction of Naples. The Florentines were fo incenſed with Pietro, for having 
6gned ſuch a diſhonourable treaty, that they declared him a traitor -to the ſtate, and 
compelled him to take refuge in Venice. Charles paſſed through Piſa, -whoſe.inhabit-- 
ants deſired to be taken under his immediate protection, and to be conſidered, thence-- 
| forth, as ſubjects of France, and continued his route to Florence; ; Into which. city, after 
ſome heſitation on. che part of the inhabitants, he obtained: admiſſion, and renewed, with 
the Florentines themſel ves, the very treaty. which. had induced them to expel Pietro de 
Medicis. From Florence Charles marched to Sienna, where he was received with joy by 
the inhabitants, who had levelled their walls, and pulled down their gates, to facilitate 
ran . e of his troops. The pope received the intelligence of. his ſucceſs with. ter. 
| ;. he haſtily retired into the caſtle of. Saint Angelo, and. commanded the gates to be 
; own open to the victor, who took poſſeſſion of the city, without ſtriking a blow, and 
Siſpoled, of his troops i in-the different quarters of it. But Charles reſiſted the i importunities 
"of thoſe' cardinals, who adviſed him to depoſe the profligate. and turbulent Alexander, 
| And fill the apoſtolic chair. with a more holy ſucceſſor. The king rejected their coun- 
tels, and coneluded a treaty with the Roman pontiff, who ſolemnly granted him the in- 
| velliture of Naples, and delivered to him the towns of Viterbo, Terracina, Spoleto and 


— 
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Civitz-Vecchi with his ſony, Cofar Dog cardinal of f Valenzay a " kei 5 the n. „ : 
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A. D. 1495:] Alfonſo ak Eo king of Naples, a e critical ee a 
dicated the throne, and reſigned his ſeeptre to his ſon Ferdinand the Second, and 6+ 
to the town of Mazara, at the fartheſt extremity of Sicily, where he paſſed the remain- 
der of his days in a con vent. The terror of the French arms was generally ſuppoſed to 
have occaſioned this haſty. reſolution ;. bats independent of that conſideration, his con- 
duct was influenced by another motive of at. leaſt equal weight:—Alfonſs had received: 
intelligence. that a. powerful confederaay was · forming at Venice, for the expulſion of the- 
French from Italy, and that. Ludovico Sforza was the principal promoter of it ; and he; 2 
was afraid, that / the perfonal hatred which ſubſiſted between him and. Eudovico might, 
prevent that nobleman from bringing matters to a concluſion, till ſuch time as he could 
be certain. that he had nothing to apprehend from him. FVV 
Charles was at Rome. when he receiyed the news of this ſtrange: reyolption; aware: 
how. eſſential it was to the ſucceſs of his enterprize, not to allow young Ferdinand time: 
to ingratiate himſelf with the Neapolitan nobility, he began - his march, on the -twentys- 
eighth. of January, after he had remained near a month at Rome, during WI ich time 
| juſtice had been adminiſtered in his name, and he had. exerciſed every. other 265. of fove- . 
reignty: he arrived the next day at Veletri, and that ſame evening. the cardinal of, 
Valenza, who was to have accompanied him, as. a hoſtage, till he had ee the re- 
duction of Naples, effected his eſcape. Nobody entertained a doubt but that the eva 
ſion of Ceſar Borgia had been previouſly concerted. with. the treacherous, pontiff; and. 
the fact was ſoon aſcertained. Zizim, brother to the ſultan Bajazet, had been detained. 
a, priſoner, at. the court of. Rome, and the ſultan had. offered the pope three hundred. f 
thouſand ducats to put him to death; but Charles, who thought he might be of. inknite. 3 
ſervice to him i in his projected expedition. againſt the Turks, had made the pontifh, by: 
the late treaty, reſign him to his care: ſoon. after. the flight of the cardinal, Zizim was, : 
ſeized with a, dangerous illneſs, which, in a few days, put a period to his exiſtence; FP and | 5 
it was generally believed that the pope had cauſed. him to be poiſoned, in order to obtain, | 
the reward, which had been offered by. Bajazet. Nor were theſe the only, effects of the. 5 
pontiff“ s reſentment, which the king was deſtined to feel. Alexander had. lang been 1 5 
liciting. Ferdinand. the. Catholic. to declare war againſt France © and, to ſupply: Him. 
vith.t the means of ſupporting. it, he had cauſed a cruſade: againſt the Infidels: to be preach- 
ed in Spain, all, the contributions levied in conſequence whereof he allowed. the ;Spaniſh. 
monarch. to.employ- againft the French. Tempted by. this offer, Ferdinand ſent Ana. 
thony de Fonſeca, as his-ambaſſador, to the court of Rome, with orders to regulate his.. 
conduct by.the advice of the ſovereign pontiff. Immediately after the evaſion of the 
cardinal' of: Valenza, Fonſeca ee to the French * and, with a haughty mien, 
has e the . : 


* This 
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The king of Arragen and Caſtile, by whom I am ſent to you, has ſome ancient 
<4 by CR to the kingdom of Naples, which, though he was willing to ſuppreſs them in 
6c favour of his relations, he has not renounced : he is in quiet poſſeſſion of Sicily, and 
will not ſuffer a foreign prince to eſtabliſh himſelf in his neiglibourhood..— “ When 

4 J ceded to him, replied Charles, © the counties of Rouſſillon and Cerdagne, Ferdi . 
% nand ſwore that he would not oppoſe my deſigns upon Italy; and I am unwilling to 
4 believe that ſo religious a monarch can be capable of violating the obligation of an 
t oath.” The ambaflador-made no anſwer, but taking the original treaty from his bo- 
ſom, tore it in pieces; then calling, by their names, ſeveral, Spaniſh officers, who had 
entered the French ſervice, ordered them to follow him, under pain of being declared 
traitors to their country. Charles had ſufficient reſolution to reftrain his anger, but many 
8 the; French officers reproved Fonſeca for his ONO and dared din de n ma . 


e Veletri, the army ec to inveſt the mall town 14055 dite F s which 
was taken by aſſault, and abandoned to the rage of the ſoldiers. Monte di San Giovan- 
ni Was next reduced, and experienced a ſimilar fate; and this ſeverity, to which the Ita- 
lians were wholly unaccuſtomed, ſpread ſuch a general conſternation,. that not er 


2 Warft —T to open its gates. 


Fee ing aflernbled an army of fifty ſquadrons, nal Gut thoufand | 
took. poſſeſſion of the ftrang poſt of San-Germano, reſolved to diſpute with the French 
the entrance into his dominions. He could not have choſen a more proper place for 
making a ſtand; he was protected on one ſide by a ſteep and rugged. mountain, on the 
other by. impaſſable-marſhes; and his front was defended by the river Garigliano. Fer- 
dinand had alſo.rendered the'approach to it more difficult by cutting down a great quan- 
tity of trees, and by erecting batteries which commanded the road. The attempt to 
force this paſs would have been extremely dangerous, but the terror which preceded the 
French had unmanned the enemy. They no ſooner perceived Lewis d'Armagnac, count 
of Guile, ſon to the unfortunate duke of Nemours, advance towards them with three 

hundred lances, and two thouſand infantry, than, forgetting the ſtrength of their poſt, 
they fled with 'the utmoſt precipitation. Ferdinand, in vain, attempted to rally his 
troops, he was compelled to yield to the torrent, and to ſhut himſelf up, with his 
cowardly followers, f in the town of Capua. Here he hoped to reſiſt the attacks of 
the enemy, till the arrival of foreign ſuccours ; but fortune continued her perſecution, 
and ſoon deprived him of this laſt reſource : the news of an inſurrection at Naples, 
| compelled him to fly to that capital, promiſing, however, to return to Capua the next 
day; but. after his * Gianiacopo da Trials, to whom he has entruſted the 


37 Garnier. 


com- 
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command of the'town during his abſence, furrendered it to the king.” The town of 
Averſa, ſituated mid-way between Capua and Naples, alſo ſent a deputation to Charles. 
The capitat itfelf was in commotion, and Ferdinand, compelled to yield to the ſtorm, aſ- 


fembled the principal citizens of Naptey; in the eben _ before his palace, and thus 3 


8 p ken a n 
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« 10% Geode with; i all choſe who k have hack an opportinity of Mews me, 


« that I never wiſhed to aſcend the throne frem any other motive than that of regaining 


, your affection by an oppoſite conduct to that which my father and grandfather ob. 
« ſerved. The hope of deſerving your eſteem flattered me infinitely more, than the vai 
« ſplendour of a crown; but the misfortune attached to our houſe has not permitted me 
to enjoy that ſatisfaction: our affairs are now reduced to the laſt extremity, and we 


have the additional mortification to know that our ruin is owing leſs to the valour 
« of our enemies, than to the treachery of our officers, and the cowardice. of our troops. 


«% We ſhonld ſtill have reſources were we able to. reſiſt, for a time, ſince the king of | 


«© Spain, and all the Italian powers, are riſing in our favour. Were my perſon alone 


« at ſtake, I feel ſufficient courage to terminate my exiſtence by à death worthy a king; 
« but as I could not acquire that glory without expoſing the lives and fortunes of my 
« ſubjects, I yield to the torrent, and reſign a ſceptre which: I only accepted with a view 


« to promote their happineſs. I adviſe and exhort you to treat with France; and, to 


« enable you to do ſo without ſhame, I releaſe you from. your oaths of allegiance to me: 


may your timely ſubmiſſion diſarm. the victor's rage! Should his pride render the 


« yoke inſupportable, and lead you to regret your lawful ſovereign, I ſhall not be far 5 
« off; and you will ever find me ready to ſhed the laſt drop of my blood in your de- f 
i fence. If, on the contrary, you ſhould. live happy and contented under your new maſ- 


+ ters, fear not that I ſhall diſturb your repoſe ; the idea of your happineſs will confole 
* me in my retreat. Though baniſhed from my dominions, I ſhall fupport my fate 
vithout a murmur, if you will but acknowledge, that, ſince I firſt drew my breath, 1 


never injured any one; that I never betrayed any ſymptoms of avarice, any diſpoſition ky 
4 to eruelty; and that I 19 not for my own fins, but for thoſe of my. father; . 7285 93 


This noble: ſpeech bait 2 momentary effect on the Neapolitans; but their batrod to "he 5 
houſe of Arragon ſoon ſtifled all ſentiments of loyalty and compaſſion, and Ferdinand 
had no ſooner returned to the palace, than word was brought him that the populace were 
pillaging the out- buildings. En raged at the indignity they offered him, he ruſhed out 3 


of the palace, and attacked the ſeditious rabble ſword in hand. Having diſperſed the 


mob, he ſelected ſuch veſſels as s he meant to take with, him, a and deſtroyed.the reſt; then , 


* Cuicciardini, t. i. I. i. 3 


haſtened 
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haſtened: to the caſtle, and — for his departure. Having diſcovered, by certain 
ſymptoms, the intention of the garrifen, which conſiſted of five hundred Germans, to 
ſeize his perſon, and deliver him to the French, he gave up to them all the furniture and 
effets which the caſtle contained; and while they were employed in dividing the ſpoil, he 
eſcaped by a private door, and embarked for the iſle of Iſchia, about thirty miles from 
Naples. On his arrival at that place, the governor refuſed to admit him into the citadel, 
_ unleſs he came unattended;-a propofal which the unhappy monarch thought it adviſeable 
to accept; but as ſoon as he entered the citadel, he ſeized the governor, and threw him te 
the ground, to the great aſtoniſhment of the garriſon, who, awed by this act of reſolution, 
Ny e to their Jawful mg. - | 


—— 


— 
* 


eee eine; TO Ee" to POET aries he rebeived a deputation from the citi- 
zens of Naples, who ſent him the keys of the town : and, on the twenty-firſt of February, 
he made his triumphant entry into that capital, amidſt the acclamations of the inhabitants. 
Thus, in the depth of winter, without money, and without magazines, did Charles march 
through Italy, and complete the reduction of that fertile country. From Lyons to Na- 
ples, not a town reſiſted his arms for more than one day, and the troops did not fleep in 
tents a ſingle night. The whole expedition rather reſembled the peaceable progreſs of a 
| monarch en his own HATH than the hoſtile march of a Conqueror. 


| But Charles aa 8 to 1 this conqueſt ; ; his miniſters and 8 were 
ſuffered to att as they pleaſed; and their rapaciouſneſs and oppreſſions ſoon diſguſted the Ne- 
apolitans; even ſuch of the native nobility as had been forward in aſſiſting the progreſs of the 
French arms, were treated with negle& and injuſtice, and manyothers were deſpoiled of their 
eftates and reduced to poverty. Theſe injuries, ſharpened by repeated inſults, the ſubject of 
which was the impotent effeminacy of the Italian troops, produced a prompt revolution in 
the ſentiments of the Neapolitans, who now conceived a violent hatred to the French, 
while their averſion from the houſe of Arragon was converted into pity and remorſe, — 
Charles, however, who, wholly abſorbed in pleafure, was ignorant of this change, and, by a 
conſiderable diminution of the uſual impoſts, had even been led to believe he had ſecured 
the affections af his new ſubjects, appointed the twelfth of May for his coronation : and 
dat crema was e e with To OO REAR N 


Dazzled with fo any 4 blaze of 990 Charles already SET the Hack 
of Conſtantinople, and the ſubverſion of the Ottoman empire; but while he inconſider- 
ately . waſted his time at Naples, in feſtivals and triumphs, on account of his paſt ſucceſles, 
or was fondly dreaming of future conqueſts in the Eaſt, a powerful 'combination was formed 
| againſt him. The firſt news he received of this confederacy, came from Philip de Co- 
mines whom he had ſent as ambaſſador to the republic of Venice, to require their aſſiſt- 
ance in his projetted expedition _— the 2 Comines ſoon had occaſion to per- 


- ceive 


3 


* 
, 


F 2 33 
ceive that the rapid progreſs of tlie Freneh arms was highly diſpleaſing to the Venetians, 
and that they began to repent the encouragement they had given to Charles; for 
which reaſon he had adviſed his maſter to accept am offer made him by Ferdinand, to hold 

. the kingdom of Naples as a fief of the crown of France, and to pay tribute for the ſame» 
ä But the king, intoxicated with ſucceſs, rejected the advice of his ambaflador. The 
more fortune ſeemed to favour an enterprize which prudence diſavowed, the more 
did Comines tremble for the conſequences. Apprized of the deſigns of the confederates . 
—the Venetians, the kings of Arragon and Naples, the emperor Maximilian, and the 
duke of Milan and finding all his remonſtrances loſt upon Charles, he wrote to the 
duke of Orleans to fortify the town of Aſt, where he had been detained by a violent fe- 
ver; to the duke of Bourbon, lieutenant-general of the kingdom, to ſend, with all poſ- 
{ible expedition, a ſtrong reinforcement of troops to Aſt, which was on the point of be- 
ing beſieged; and, laftly, to the marchioneſs of Montferrat, deſiring her to ſupply the 
duke of Orleans with all her Gendarmes, to enable him to defend bimſelf until the 
arrival of the expected fuccours from France. The duke of Orleans authorized his coun. | 

ſin, the'duke of Bourbon, to ſell, or mortgage, all the eſtates of his family, if he had no 
other means of collecting and forwarding troops; obſerving, at the ſame time, that on 
* the celerity of their motions, the ſafety of the king, and of the kingdom, depended. —' 


In fact, the danger \ was imminent; for, after much heſitation, the league 88 been Knall 
concluded. 1 a 
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Ferdinand of Arragon engaged to ſend an army into the TROY of Naples 4 com- 
msd by one of his moſt experienced generals, and to make ſuch a powerful diverſion 
on the fide of the Pyrenees, that the duke of Bourbon ſhould not be able to ſend a rein- 
forcement of troops into Italy. The emperor agreed to ſupply the confederates with a body 
of the beſt troops in Germany, and to enter Champagne with another army, provided the7 
would furniſh him with money for the expedition. The duke of Milan undertock to re- 
duce the town of Aſt, and to ſecure the paſſage of the Alps; and, laſtly, the Venetian 
engaged to equip a fleet, and to pay, in conjunction with the pope and the duke of Milan, 
an army of forty thouſand men, which ſhould wait for the French at the foot of che 
Appenines. The league,” fays Comines, © was concluded late at night, and the 
next morning the ſenate ſent for me at an earlier hour than uſual. As ſoon as T'was 
« arrived and ſeated, the doge told me, that in honour of the Holy Trinity, they had 
concluded a league with our holy father, the pope, with the king of the Romans, the 
*« king of Caſtile, and the duke of Milan, for three purpoſes: firſt, for defending Chriſ- 
<« tendom againſt the Turks; ſecondly, for the defence of Italy; and, thirdly, for the 


« Een of their dominions; and he e I would carry t this intelligence to the 
0 king.” * 8 | ee | 


Although 8 was prepared for this news, yet ſtill he was ſo thunder-ſtricken when 
me heard it, that, for a moment, he loſt the power of utterance. But when he had reco- 
Vor. III. 2 ; Gg | vered 
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vered his furprize, he replied, with apparent tranquillity, That he knew before what 
they had juſt told him, and many more particulars whieh they had not thought proper to 
notice; that he had not only apprized the king of thefe circumſtances, but the dukes of 
Orleans and Bourbon alſo, in order that they might have time to provide for the ſafety of 
the town of Aft, which they had already done. The Venetians, who pique themſclves 
on the ſecrecy of their deliberations, were extremely mortified at hearing this; and, in or- 
der to excite miſtruſt among the eonfede rates, Comines added, That he had not even had 
tke merit of being the firſt to inform the king of this league, fince Charles had already 
received certain advice of it both from Rome and Milan. The doge was now diſcon- 
certed in his turn, and wiſhing to engage the ambaſſador in a converſation, he began by 
repreſenting to him that a league, the only object whereof was to fecure the dominions. 
of the powers who had joined it, could not poſſibly injure the king, unleſs he had a de- 
fign to attempt the conqueſt of Italy; he then aſked him, whether he had no new pro- 


proſal to make; but Comines replied, has it was too late to negociate, wiew'y war Was. 
already declared. | 


"MITT was fo ſtricken with what he had heard, and 'was fo bütiek! in o refltion, 
that, turning to the ſecretary, whom the ſenate had appointed to conduct him to his re- 
ſidence, he ſaid to him“ Pray, friend, repeat what the prince faid to me, for I have for- 
<« gotten every word of it: I don't know what i i Become of my memory and my en EE 

"Charts! 9 leſs raed than his n at length became ſenſible of His dan- 
ger. In this critical fituation there was not a moment to loſe. If he gave time to the 
confederates to bring a ſtrong body of diſciplined veterans into Switzerland and Germany, 
and intrench them in the defiles of the Appenines, all was loſt, and the laurels he had 
already reaped would only tend to augment the humiliation of his defeat. The only 
mode of eſcaping was to cut his way through the Italian ſtates, while they had none 
but their own national troops to defend them, This, indeed; appeared no ealy matter, 
for as he could not prevail on himſelf to evacuate Naples, and loſe all the fruits of his 
labours, he was obliged to leave a part of his army behind him, under the command of 
Gilbert de Bourbon, count of Montpenſier, whom he appointed his lieutenant-general in 

the kingdom of. Naples. The character of this nobleman is given by Philip de Comines 
in a very few words: He was brave, but Palſe 72 z Bile e —5 never roſe 


. till noon 1” 8 : P 12 . 73 — 


Abe king left Naples © on a the toentieth of Ni 1495, with an army conſiſting of nine 
hundred lances, two thouſand five hundred Swiſs, and fifteen hundred houffiold troops, 
amounting, in the whole, to nine thouſand four hundred mens. The firſt enemy, 
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through whe dominions he had to paſs, was the pope, who, conſcious that 1 deſerved 
no mercy from the French, withdrew from Rome, and wrote to Charles, informing him, 


that having taken care that the army ſhould want for nothing in its paſſage through the 


eccleſiaſt ical territories, he had retired to Orvietto, whence he would not fail to viſit 
the king, as ſoon as he ſhould be apprized of his arrival at Viterbo. Charles paſſed 
through Rome, but refuſed to alight at the Vatican, where apartments had been pre- 
pared for his reception. When he came to Viterbo, the pope fled to Perucia; but the 
king, notwithſtanding the juſt grounds for complaint which he had -againft the treache- 


Tous pontiff, reſtored to him the towns of Civita Vecchia, Terracina, Spoleto, and Vi- 
terbo, reſerving only Oſtia, which he aſterwards reſigned to the cardinal di San Pietro, in 


Vincola. All the places in the pope 's dominions opened their gates to the French, and 


ſupplied them with proviſions, except the ſmall town of Toſcanella, which refuſed them 


admiſſion. It was, in conſequence, taken by aſſault, and abandoned to pillage: among 


the priſoners, who had eſcaped the ſword, was a young girl of extraordinary beauty, who 
was reſerved for the king. Notwithſtanding the horror and deſpair which were ſtrongly de- 


picted on her countenance, and notwithſtanding the tears which ſtreamed. from her eyes, 
Charles ſeized her in his arms, and was proceeding to commit violence on her perſon, 
when, as ſhe ſtruggled to get looſe from him, ſhe perceived the picture of the Virgin hanging 
in the room :—** In the name of ber, exclaimed the virtuous maid, . who, by her purity 
„ deſerved the honour of becoming mother ta the Son of God, O king, ſpare my honour!” — 


Charles, caſting his eyes on the picture, reſtrained his deſires; and being informed that 
the - maid was betrothed to a young man of a decent family, who, with her father and 
mother, had alſo eſcaped the fury of the troops, and were then priſoners 1 in the town, he 
kreleaſed them all, and gave thie "ole captive a TION of five hundred crowns 


of roll 


On 4 3 Io Charlie; at 8 he. was met % 3 of Fa PR he 1 
with a ſmile, whether the proud republicans whom he had juſt left, meant to fend any 


body to meet him? * Sire,” replied Comines, they aſſured me, when I took leave | 


of them, that it was their intention to ſend forty thouſand men to meet your majeſty.” 
The young courtiers, who held the Italians in contempt, and were perſuaded that France 
was the only country for ſoldiers, were highly diverted with the ambaſſador' s ſerious 
looks, and the king himſelf partook-of their amuſement. In yain did Comines expatiate 
on the number and quality of the enemy's troops, and the {kill of their leaders; in vain 
did he conjure Charles not to wait the arrival of the Germans, whom the emperor had 
Promiſed to ſend into Italy; nothing he could ſay had any effect on the king, or could 
induce him to haſten his march. He loitered away ſix days at Sienna, and was ſo im- 


| prudent as to yield to the ſolicitations of the inhabitants, who urged him to receive them 
as his ſubjects, and to the intereſted perſuaſions of the count of Ligni, who aſpired to the 5 


government of the eity; and to diminiſh his army, by leaving a garriſon of three hundred 
men, who, ſoon after his departure, were . by the Sienneſe themſelves. 


Gg 2 e Already 


8 8 
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Already were the coilbined frees of the p pope, the Venetians, 400 the duke of Milan, 
on their march to the foot of the Appenines, where they intended to wait for the French. 
Beſides this army, which conſiſted of between thirty and forty thouſand men, Ludovico 
had raifed a ſecond, compoſed” of ſeven hundred lances, and three thouſand foot, which 
he deſtined for the ſiege of Aſt, which he now fummoned to ſurrender. But before he 
was in à condition to act, the duke of Orleans had received a feinforcement from 
France; and thus finding himſelf at the head of a little army of three hundted lances, 
| and two thouſand Swifs, beſides a body of provincial troops from Dauphine, he forgot 
tthe purpoſe for which theſe forces had been entruſted to his conduct: two Milaneſe 
; gentlemen, having offered to procure him ad miſſion into the town of Novara, where 
they had formed a conſpiracy, he accepted their propoſal, and made Himſelf maſter of 
the place without the loſs of a man. This enterprize, raſh as it was, might have been 
| productive of the moſt happy confequenees, had the duke of Orleans known how to pro- 
fit by the advantage He had already gained. He ought either to have marched to Milan, 
- whoſe inhabitants would have revolted at his approach, or, at leaſt, to have laid in ſuch a 
ſtock of proviſions at Novara, as would have enabled that town to ſtand a ſiege: inſtead 
of which, he perſiſted in his attempts to reduce the citadel, and thereby. gave time to the 
duke of Milan to ſecure his capital, and to fend San. Severino to oppoſe him with ſuch 
A ſuperior army, that the duke, no longer able to keep the field, was reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of ſhutting himſelf up in his new conqueſt, almoſt without proviſion: * Thus the 
troops, which had newly arrived from France, in order to ſecure the retreat of the army, 
far from being able to afford the ſmalleſt affiftance to Charles, muſt neceſſarily fall into 
the hands of the wenn tf mir the ws + could arrive in time to TORO nu” EXE 1790 


* Charles was at Sienna, wherrhe received e of the firſt exploits of the duke of 
\ Orleans; he immediately left that city, and proceeded to Poggibonzi, a place belonging 
to the Florentines, where he received ambaſſadors from that republick, who urged him to 
” fulfil his engagements, by reſtoring the towns which had been delivered to him on his 
march to Naples. The king promiſed to comply with their requeſt on his arrival at 
| " Fifa, whither he was followed by the ambaſſadors; but the Piſans, ſhocked at the idea of 
I again ſubmitting to a power, from whom they had experienced nothing but tyranny and 
: oppreſſion, found means to intereſt the Swiſs in their behalf; and the whole army riſing, 
inſiſted that the bore get ſhould be fuffered to remain Ae rg od + fg i the 
French. : | 
11 Ghiathes! Ah it nent to ſuffer the 4521 of his ſoldiers, im ice of the Pi- 
- ſans, to evaporate, feigned a compliance with their requeſt, and ſecretly promiſed the- 
* Florentines to give them full ſatisfaction on his arrival at the town of Aſt. Though 
| highly diſpleaſed at this freſh delay, they, nevertheleſs,” permitted two of their generals, 
. * Franciſco Seceo, and ary Mon witl e ene N28 and two thouſand 
5 - infantry, 
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infantry, to accompany the king, and to ſerve. with the F rench army, as long as they 


ee Joy. e e ann e 5 . 


/ 


Bout this Ment was trifling; 1 5 with the magnitude of the danger; 
though. ſo far were the king, and the young warriors of France, from conſidering that 
danger, in a-proper-light, that the cardinal San Pietro di Vincola, having promiſed, if 
they would give him a detachment of the French army, to excite an inſurrection in 
Genoa, obtained, againſt the advice of the more prudent part of the council, all the 


troops he required viz. one hundred and twenty French lances, ſome companies of Ita- 


lians, and five hundred croſs-bowmen, under the command of Philip of Savoy, count 
of Breſſe; John de Polignac, count of Beaumont; and Hugh d' Amboiſe. This little 


army advanced to the ſuburbs of Genoa, where they: meant to wait the arrival of the 


French fleet, commanded by Miolens, which, ſince the defection of Ludovico Sforza, 
was reduced to ſeven galleys, and four veſſels of inferior ſize. Theſe were over- 
taken by the Genoeſe fleet, reinforced: by the pope's gallies, near Repallo, and, after a 


Hort conteſt, were all captured. The troops, after this misfortune, found it neceſſary 


to retire, by e roads, to 8 town of Aſt, where they waited the iſſue of th king 8 
| OI | | 


„ Charles, 1 FEE, fix days- at: Piſa, paſſed through 3 Piet Glas and Se- 
rezana, and proceeded to Pontremoli, the firſt place in the duchy of Milan. The inhabit⸗ 


ants, having diſmiſſed the garriſon, opened their gates to the French, on condition that 


#7: 


their lives andiproperty-ſhould be ſafe. In violation of this agreement, the Swiſs, forty 
of whoſe comrades had been killed the year before, in-a fray with the inhabitants, dre 


their ſwords, and, without communicating their intentions to the French, maſſacred the 


— 


reg ane pillaged their be and ſet fire to * town. 


This ;ftaRion: of the law of nations, chis contempt ol the 5 e merited the 


ſevereſt puniſhment; the Swiſs themſelves, when the firſt ebullitions of their rage had 
evaporated, became ſenſible of the infamy of their conduct, and waited in ſilence the effect 
of the king's diſpleaſure. A mode, however was pointed out to them of expiating their 
fault. The army being now arrived at the foot of the Appenines, the council were em- 
ployed in deliberating on the beſt means of tranſporting the heavy artillery over thoſe ſteep + 


and rugged mountains, and by roads that appeared impaffable. As no means could be de- 


viſed which appeared feaſible, it was propoſed to leave the guns behind, after rendering 
them unfit for uſe; though, at the ſame time, they were aware, that by ſo doing they 
Vould deprive the army of its principal ſtrength, and perhaps of its only reſource. In this 
mergency the Swiss offered, on condition that the king ſhould-grant them a pardon for 
their late offences, to drag the artillery themſelves over ſuch places as were inacceſũble to 
. horſes. Charles not only conſented to pardon them, but promiſed never to forget fo ſignal 


abeniee. eee the martial band 8 85 for the laborious taſk, which La Trés 


mouille. 


- 


N 
2 


chort, all their meaſures appeared to be ſo well planned, that had the courage of the Italian 
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— 


mouille was 8 to ſuperintend. He was . to place, at certain diſtances, re- 
freſhments for the men, and to ſtation relays of horſes and mules wherever thoſe animals 
could be employed: companies of pioneers preceded the Swiſs to break off the rugged 
points of the rocks, and to fill up the ravines; other companies of carpenters, ſmiths, and 


| wheelwrights, accompanied the carriages, to repair, without loſs of time, any damage they 


might ſuſtain on the road. La Tremouille was preſent every where, animating the work- 
men by his words and geſtures. Convinced, too, that example is more perſuaſive than ex- 


hortation, he carried two cannon- balls himſelf. After ſuſtaining incredible fatigue, the 


army at length reached the ſummit of the mountain. But the greateſt difficulty yet re- 
mained to be ſurmounted ; it now became neceflary to ſupport, with cables from behind, 


' thoſe enormous maſſes which they had had ſo much trouble to drag up, in order to pre- 
vent them from cruſhing the men who were before them. The fatigue of this laborious / 


operation was greatly encreaſed by the extreme heat of the ſun, which darting its rays 


from a cloudleſs ſky, proved almoſt inſupportable. When La Tremouille went to ſalute 
the king after the buſineſs was completed, ſome time 1 7 85 before Charles could recollect 


him, Ea face was fo much * 


3 


Meanwbile, the 8 army, unde; the as of Franceſco da Gonzaga, marquis 


of Mantua, had aſſembled in the plain beneath, to the number of five- and- thirty thouſand 
men. Had their only object been to cut off the king's retreat to his own dominions, they 


would certainly have entrenched themſelves in the narrow paſſes of the Appenines, whence 
it would have been impoſſible to diſlodge them: but their ſuperiority over the French 


army, which conſiſted of between ſeven and eight thouſand men, haraſſed by a long and 


toilſome march, and deftitute of proviſions and of money, led the confederates to conceive 


more loſty defigns :—they propoſed to take the king priſoner, fo completely to ſurround 


the French, that not a man might eſcape, and to ſtrike ſuch a terror into the nation, that 


they ſhould loſe all deſire of re-viſiting Italy. Their firſt deſign had been to fix their 


camp at Fornuoyo, a village fituate at the foot of the Appenines: but conſidering that the 
Place would be too confined for an army ſo numerous, compoſed almoſt wholly of cavalry, 
to act in; afraid too, that if the king ſhould perceive them from the ſummit of the moun- 
tain, he might be tempted to return to Piſa, and ſome other towns in Tuſcany, where he 
had left garriſons ; they abandoned this poſt, and pitched their camp near the abbey of 


Ghiaruola, three miles from Fornuovo, in a ſpacious plain, interſected by the river Taro, 


which, ruſhing down the mountains, empties itſelf into the Po. The poſition of their 
camp was ſuch, that the French could not purſue their march without being expoſed to 
the fire of their artillery, nor attack it without croſſing the Taro, the banks of which be- 
ing ſteep, and full of willows, would have thrown their ſquadrons into diſorder. The 
plain was fo ſpacious, that the whole army could, with eaſe, be drawn up in order of battle; 
they had laid in a ſufficient ſtock of proviſions to ſupply them for ſeveral months; and, in 


troops 


75 
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troops proved equal to the {ſkill and prudence of e den er eaptivity muſt have 
| been the inevitable fate of =_ French. | "7 


The Mareſchal FR Gie, who commanded the van of the Freneh, bad croſſed the Ap- 
penines ſeveral days before the reſt of the army, in order to ſecure the defiles. On his ar- 
rival at the village of Fornuovo, he perceived the enemy's camp, which covered a vaſt 
extent of ground; and after he had detached a party to reconnoitre it, he ſent a herald to 
the general to demand a free paſſage for his troops, who only wiſhed to return in a peace- 
able manner to France, and who would pay for all the proviſions they wanted. The ar- 
rival of this herald threw the whole camp of the confederates into confuſion ; they had 
hitherto perſuaded themſelves, that the report of their preparations, and the ſuperiority 
of their forces, would deter the king from attempting to croſs the Appenines. While 
he remained at Piſa, they believed that he would diſtribute the greater part of his. troops 


in the different towns in Tufeany, and would embark with the reſt at Leghorn, in order 


to return to France by ſea, in which caſe there was a fleet ſtationed to intercept him ; 
when they received intelligence that he was marching towards the Appenines, they ima- 
gined that as foon as he reached the foot of the mountain, he would abandon his artil- 
tery and baggage, and endeavour to reach Monferrat by private roads, rather as a fugitive 
than a king: but when they found that a part of the army had already eſtabliſhed their 
quarters at Fornuovo, the conſternation became general: the reſiſtleſs impetuolity of the 
French treops, the ſteady firmneſs of the Swiſs battalions, the dreadful fre of the artil- 
lery, all tended to ſtrike a panic into the Italians ;, but nothing tended. to diſcourage 
them more than the reſolution of a ſmall body of determined men, who came to meet 
chem from the farther extremity of Italy, and who ſeemed to take a pleaſure i in braying, 
dangers and death, Even the leaders themſelves were not exempt from the terror which. 
pervaded the troops: when they came te: deliberate on the anſwer to be given to the he- 
rald, the two Provveditori, whom the ſenate of Venice had appointed to aſſiſt the mar- 
quis of Mantua with their advice, were of opinion, that ſince: the French only aſked. 
periniſſion to retire, in a peaceable manner, to their own country, they ought to be al- 

lowed a free paſſage, The count of Gaiazzo, general of the troops: of Ludevieo, 
and: Franciſco Bernardino Viſconte, councillor to the duke of Milan, though aware of 
the danger to which their maſter would be expoſed: by the entrance of the French into 
the Milaneſe, did not dare to oppoſe the ſentiments: of the Provveditori. The Spaniſh. 
ambaſſador, whoſe maſter ran no:riſk, and the marquis of Mantua, wha was eager to ſig- 
nalize his generalſhip by ſome act of eclat, were the only perſons. who exclaimed againſt 
this propoſal. They ſtrongly inſiſted, that the confederates would be holden up as ob- 

jects of ridicule to all Europe, if they ſhould ſuffer a handful of French. to inſult them, ; 
with impunity in their very camp: they expatiated on the danger to which the Italians _ 
would be expoſed; if, neglecting the preſent favourable opportunity, they ſhould permit 
the. enemy to advance to their own, frontiers, where they would not fail to reinforce 


e Q it was at length agreed to | 
inform 
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inform the Venetian ſenate of the demand of the French, and to wait for their orders: 
but as it could not be expected they would arrive in time, the herald was diſmiſſed with- 
out an anſwer, and ſome companies of Hñradiotti were ſent to ſcour the country, and to 
drive in the enemy's out- poſts. Theſe ſtradiotti were a kind of light-horfe, - .compoſed 
entirely of Greeks, levied by the Venetians in the Peloponneſus, in Italy, and Epirus, 
and by them ſucceſsfully. employed in their wars with the Turks: Comines tells us, 
they were very hardy, and that both men and horſes were accuſtomed to ſleep in the 
open air throughout the year.” They had a barbarous mode of making war, by cutting 
off the heads of their enemies, which they faſtened to the pommel of their en 

5 * to the Venetian ProvvEditori, who gave them a ducat for every; head. 


1, e W time in attacking the out · poſts of the French, me . 
had immediately inveſted: the village of Fornuovo, the van of the army muſt-inevitably 
have fallen into their hands, and the French would have given up all thoughts of forcing 
a paſſage, The mareſchal de-Gie was fully aware of the danger of his ſituation ; and 
after having, in vain, urged the king to haſten his march, ke. evacuated. the village, and 
retired nearer to the mountains. The confederates then deliberated: on the propriety of 
attacking him in his new poſt; but the extreme caution of the Provydditori, the fear 

that the king might arrive in the heat of the action, and that they might be obliged to 

engage in diſorder, and on diſadyantageous ground; together with the certainty that the 

French could not eſcape, without paſſing under the cannon of the camp, and through a 
plain in which they might be eaſily ſurrounded, determined them to remain within their 
nes. Thus the- king was enabled to join the mareſchal, and the whole army encamped 
at the village of Fornuovo. The fight of the enemy's camp now alarmed the French as 
much as the arri val of the mareſchal had before alarmed the confederates. Charles him- 
elf, who had hitherto expreſſed his fear that the enemy would avoid him, and who, in- 
deed, might eaſily have eſcaped them, if he had not loitered away, without the ſmalleſt 
eccafon, fourteen. or ifteen days at Sienna and Piſa, began to be ſenſible of the extent 
ef the danger in-wbich he had imprudently involved himſelf. Comines having told 
kim that, before he leit Venice, he had agreed with the Proyveditori, that, in caſe the two 
armies ſhould meet, the generals ſhould aſſemble, in order to prevent, by an accommo- 
dation, the effuſion of blood, the king now ordered him to open a negociation, with 
them. Comines, accordingly, wrote to them, reminding them of their agreement, aud 
defiring an interview at a place equi-diſtant from either camp. The Provveditori re- 
plied, that the French, by committing hoſtilities i in the Milaneſe, had ſufficiently releaſed. 

them from their engagement, but that, nevertheleſs, they were willing. to liſten to any 
_ . propoſals they might wiſh to make. This vague reply did,not:ſatisfy the King.. who was 
afraid that his troops would ſoon be reduced to extremities, for Want of proviſion; and 
that the Italians, aware of this circumſtance, only ſought to ſecure him by ſtydied delays ; 
| wherefore he called a council of war, at which it was determined, that the army ſhould 
een the next morning; 3 that, on their rival at the plain here the enemy were en- 


8 


— 
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camped, they ſhould fire a few pieces of cannon, and if the conſederates did not leave 
their” lines to attack them, N ſhould purſue their road. 3 | 


Accordingly, on the ſixth of July, (1495) the king, clad in complete armour, drew up 
his troops in order of battle#?; The van was compoſed of the flower of the army, and 
conſiſted of three hundred French lances, one hundred Italian lances, three thouſand: 
Swiſs or Gaſcons, and three hundred archers of the king's guard. It was commanided. 
by the mareſchal de Gie, who had under him-Gianiacopo da Triulzi, a Milaneſe noble- 
man, Engilbert of. Cleves, Lornai, and Anthony de Beſſei, bailiff of Dijon. The cen- 
tre was entruſted to the conduct of the lord of Tremouile ; and there the king fought 
| in perſon, accompanied by his nine preux—viz. Mathew, baſtard. of Bourbon; Lewis of 
Luxembourg, count of Ligni ; Lewis d'Armagnac, count of Guile; Hallewin, lord of. 
Piennes; Bonneval ; d'Archiac; Galiot de Genouillac ; Fraxinelles; and Baraſe: the 
rear was commanded by the vifcount of Narbonne, of the houſe of Foix. The centre 
and the rear being too weak to ſupport, ſeparately, any formidable attack, marched fo near 

each other as to be ready to afford reciprocal aſſiſtance. As no regular troops could be 
ſpared to guard the baggage, this care was entruſted to the workmen and followers of 
the army, who armed themſelves with axes and long ſwords, and compoſed a body of 
about two thouſand men. When the troops began to march, the king ſent for Comines, 
and ordered him to renew the negociation : * Sire,” ſaid Comines; I will do it. 
% moſt willingly, but J never ſaw too ſuch large companies ſo near to each other, who 
« parted without coming to blows.” A herald was accordingly ſent to the Provveditori, 
and Comines repaired, not without great danger, to the place appointed for the confer- 
ence. The confederates were already drawn up within their lines, in order of battle, 
and had diſpatched ſome companies of Stradiotti, to haraſs the French. army. While 
the Provveditori were conſidering what anſwer they ſhould give Comines, the French 
fired upon the Stradiotti, who had advanced too near their ranks; upon which the 
French herald was immediately diſmiſſed, accompanied by another from the Marquis of 
Mantua, who informed the King that a conference would be opened, provided he would 
ceaſe to fire, This was a ſtratagem adopted by the confederates merely for the purpoſe of re- 
connoitring the French, that they might know where to direct their principaFatrack-; and 
might likewiſe diſcover where the king himſelf was ſtationed; and whit diſtinctive marks 
he bore, by which he might be known in the heat of action. The French, not fuſpecting 
this treachery, admitted the herald into the ranks, and did not difcover their error till they 


obſerved that he examined the king's perſon with peeuliar attention. Fo avert the ilk 


effects of this imprudence, the nine prexx put on armour exactly ſimilar to that whictr 
the king wore. As ſoon as the enemy had obtained all the information they defi red, they 
left their camp, and adyanced. with NR the French ; their "EI fo: 
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diſpoſed, that if they ſucceeded. in breaking the firſt ranks, it would be impoſſible for a 
man to eſcape them. The marquis of Mantua, commander in chief, who was aſſiſted by 
his uncle, Rodolfo Gonzaga, detached a company of Stradiotti, ſupported by a body of 
.croſs-bowmen, and a company of men at arms, to attack the baggage, and take poſſeſſion 
of the village of Fornuovo. The marquis himſelf, with fix hundred men at arms, and 
their archers, five thouſand infantry, and fifteen hundred ftradiotti, croſſed, the Taro be- 
hind the army, with the view to attack the rear, and then fall upon the centre. He left a 
conſiderable body of troops on the oppoſite banks of the river, under the command of 
Anton io la Montefeltro, natural ſon to the duke d'Urbino, who had orders to croſs the 
ſtream, and. take the enemy in flank, as ſoon as he ſhould. receive a courier from Rodolfo 
Gonzaga. At the ſame time, the count of Gaiazzo, general of the Milaneſe forces, 
croſſed the Taro in front of the French army, with four thouſand men at arms, and two 
"thouſand infantry, leaving, on the oppoſite fide, Annibale di Bentivoalio, with two hun- 
dred men at arms, who were to join him as ſoon as they ſhould ſee him engaged with the 
van of the French, commanded by the mareſchal de Gie. Two companies of men at 
arms, and one thouſand foot, were left to guard the camp, under the condutt of the Nene 


tian 2 70 F 5 | | , 


The marquis of Mantua diſplayed great courage in his attack on the rear of the French ; 
which was no ſooner engaged than the baſtard of Bourbon gallopped to the centre, and 
called to the king to advance. Charles accordingly haſtened to his affiftance with the 
centre-diviſion: the firſt ſhock was dreadfu]: in an inſtant the ground was covered with 

broken lances, and knights unhorſed. Charles fought in the foremoſt ranks with ſuch little 
precaution, that the enemy ſeized his horſe's bridle, and the baſtard of Bourbon was made 
priſoner at his fide. In the heat of the action, the French perceived that body of ſtra- 
diotti which had been ſent to pillage the baggage, and ſeize the village of Fornuovo, re- 
turning to camp with their booty ; and fifteen hundred of their comrades, whom the Mar- 
quis of Mantua had taken with him to attack the enemy with their ſabres, as ſoon as their 
ranks ſhould be broken by the men at arms, allured by the proſpe& of plunder, haſtened to 
join them. Another accident, equally fortunate for the French, alſo occurred; Rodolfo | 
Gonzaga, who was to have ſent orders to Montefeltro to advance with his corps-de-re- 
ſerve, was thrown from his horſe, and cruſhed to death. The Italian men at arms. who 
| accompanied the marquis, after they had broken their lances, and defended themſelves for 
a ſhort time with their ſabres, finding themſelves unſupported, fled with precipitation, and 
were purſued by the French, who put all they could overtake to the ſword. , The king 
ought either to have reſtrained the ardour of his troops, or elſe to have followed them; 
but negleRing to adopt either of theſe precautions, he was left on the field of battle, ac- 
companied only by his valet-de-chambre, where he remained about a quarter of an hour 
at a conſiderable diſtance from the van of his army. While his troops were intent on 
purſuing the fugitives, he had nearly been taken by a company of Italian men at arms, 


who, wah Ki been routed at the beginning. on the action, had retreated to the banks of the 
river, 


F 
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river, whence, ſeeing the field clear, they now ventured to return, Charles defended: 
himſelf; ſor a long time, with extreme valour, but he muſt inevitably have fallen into the 
ro of the eng but on the timely return of a part of his e 


Wie the rear was oe: the count di Ge i the van, but leſs Freon) the 
1550 of defeating it than with the view to prevent it from affording any aſſiſtance to the 
_ centre, againſt which the prineipal attack was to be directed. His men at arms, unable to 
withſtand the impetuous courage of the French, and alarmed at the loſs of Giovanni Pic- 
oinino and Galeazzo da Coreggio, two of their moſt celebrated captains, took to flight; 
and if the marefchal de Gie had purſued them, the victory would have been complete; but 
perceiving a corps - de· reſerve on the oppoſite {ide of the river, and ignorant as yet of What 
had paſſe d in the centre and rear, he N e the _ oy his: awer and re- 


rap where he was. 


The action did / not laſt more than an hour. The confi $6: whiws ihouſind five : 
Hundred men, among whom were many perſons of diſtinction, while the loſs of the French 
did not amount to two hundred, and the baſtard of Bourbon; and Julian de Bourgneuf, 
captain of the king's guards, were the only officers-miſſing. The precaution taken by the 
Venetian Provveditori to ſecure their camp, ſaved the reſt of the confederates; who; after 
they had been defeated, fled thither for refuge; but ſtill the conſternation was ſs general, 
that no body would have ſtaid there, but for the exhortations of the eount di Pitigliano, 
who repreſented to the officers and men, that the king of France had neither the ability 
nor the inclination to attack a camp ſtrongly entrenched, and defended by an army twice 
or thrice as numerous as his own; that having riſked a battle merely to open a paſſage for- 
himſelf, he would be perfectly contented at being allowed to purſue his road. 1 ROE 
even ee to renew: the attack, but not a man ſeconded the motion 


15 the King's camp, or a on the field of battle, a comet was called, to „Sade 
was beſt to be done in the preſent conjuncture. Gianiaeopo da Triulzi, who, though a 
Milaneſe, was ſincerely attached to the Freneh; Franceſco Secco, and Camillo Vitelli . 
the Florentine generals, maintained the propriety of profiting. by the conſternation of the 
enemy, to attack their camp, which they would not dare to defend. But the perſonal i | 
hatred which they. bore to the duke of Milan, rendered them fuſpected; beſides, the ; 
French, contented wrth the glory they had already. acquired, were nat N to > returny. 
with all ere expedition, to their own country. 


The day alter the battle, an attempt was made by Comines to renew als negurbetibew - 
with the Venetian Provveditori ; but as he had no propoſal to offer, and they ſtill refuſed... 
to make any overtures, they parted, after concluding a truce till next day, when Comines 
promiſed to renew the conference. Charles, however, afraid--that the enemy might be 
tempted to avail themſeives of the ſcarcity of proviſions, which prevailed in. his camp, to 

5 Hh 2. prevent. 
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prevent his departure, thought it prudent to decamp in the night. The confederates were 


not apprized of his departure till the next day at noon; aud when they attempted to purſue 


him, they found the river Taro ſo ſwelled with the rain which had fallen the two preceding 


* 


days, that it was not poſſible to ford it in any part: late in the afternoon, indeed, the count 


di Gaiazzo contrived to croſs it with two hundred lances, not with any intent of impeding 


the progreſs of the French, but merely with a view to arrive at Piacenza before them, as 
he knew that Triulzi had friends in that city, Who, he thought, might be induced to open 


the gates to the enemy. In the courſe of the evening the reſt of the confederates followed 


the count, but without any deſign of coming to action. Fortune, however, furniſhed them 
with a fine opportunity of revenge, if they had had but courage to ſeize it: the king, af-. 

ter croſſing the river Trebia, left, on the oppoſite fide, two hundred lances, a part of the 
Swiſs, and all bis artillery ; as the river was ſhallow, it was not ſuppoſed there could be any 


danger in thus dividing the army for the greater convenience of lodging. But the ſame ac- 
cident which bad ſwollen the waters of the Taro, occaſioned a flood at the Trebia; and, 
had the enemy appeared, one part of the army muſt have ſeen the other part maſſacred in 


their preſence without the ability to aſſiſt them. They fortunately eſcaped for the fright, and ; 
alter a toilſome march of. five days, entered the Tortoneſe, when the enemy left them, and 
went to join the army which was employed in the ſiege of Novara. Triulzi, ſtimulated by 


his hatred to Ludovico, propoſed in the French council, to proclaim Franceſco Sforza, (ſon 
to John Galeazzo Sforza) duke of Milan ; affirming, that as ſoon as the news of his ac- 


ceſſion ſhould be known, all the towns in the duchy would revolt againſt the uſurper, and 


open their gates to the French: but Charles, either from his unwillingneſs to do any thing 
that would be prejudicial to the claims of the duke of Orleans, or from his eee to 


leave Nur; as ſoon as poſſible, rejefied the propoſal. -- 


The army. was to paſs under the walls of Tortona, the governor. a was "5 ag 


da San Severino, ſurnamed z/ Fracaſſa, who, being informed of the king's approach, and 


dreading, probably, that be meant to inveſt the city, went to meet him, accompanied only 
by two gentlemen, and expreſſing his concern at his inability to receive him in the town, 


cauſed all kinds of proviſions to be brought to his camp. The army croſſed Montferrat, 
and, after ſuſtaining incredible fatigue, reached, in ſafety, the town of Aſt, Where they 


found the body of troops which had been ſent againſt Genoa, and ſome fein aatoer. 
menis from F rance, under the command of the prince of Dm 5 1 


l 


The ne without excenting even the. principal . Von were © Ga Send, to return 
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to their native country, that they did not ſcruple to propoſe leaving the duke of Orleans 
to his fate, which they, ſaid he had deſerved by his difobedience to the king's orders“. Of 
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ſeven thouſand men, whom he had taken with him to Novara, two thouſand had periſhed 
with hunger, and the reſt were reduced to the laſt extremity. The prince himſelf, though | 
greatly. weakened by a ſlow fever, had invariably rejected the advice of thoſe who wiſhed 
to perſuade him to provide for his own ſafety by ſecretly quitting the town, being reſolved. 
never to part from fo many brave men; who had ſacrificed" themſelves for him. The de- 
plorable ſituation to which they were reduced, made the king determine, at all events, to 
march to their relief. It was a dangerous enterprize; for the army which beſieged No- 
vara conſiſted of thirty thouſand: men, among whom were a thouſand German men at 
arms, who had been accuſtomed to fight againſt the French in the Netherlands, and ten 
thouſand Lan/quenets, the beſt infantry in Europe, after the Swiſs. This formidable army 
had been juſt reinforced by the confederates, who, after the loſs they had ſuſtained at the 
battle of Fornuovo, were twice as ſtrong as the French. It was neceſſary, therefore, to 
wait for a reinforcement, before any attempt could be made with the leaſt proſpett of ſuc- _ 
ceſs. - Charles accordingly ſent the bailiff of Dijon to the Swiſs, while he advanced with 
his troops to Trino, as well for the greater convenience of ſending convoys to Novara, as 
for the purpoſe of viſiting a beautiful young woman, named Anna Solara, at whoſe father's 
houſe he had lodged: on his road to n ; and whoſe affeQions he had then found means 


During! bis ſtay at Trino, an officer arrived from the pope, aN him, under pain 5 
of excommunication, to leave Italy in ten days; and to withdraw, within a given term, 
which he ſpecified, all the troops which he had left in the kingdom of Naples,; or elſe to 
repair to Rome in perſon, in order to give an account of his conduct. I am much ſur- 
„ prized,” replied, the king, *. that the holy father, not having condeſcended to wait for 
* me at Rome, when I went thither for the purpoſe of devoutly kiſſing his feet, ſhould 
now expreſs ſuch impatience to ſee me there! You will tell him, that I think of open- 
ing myſelf a paſſage to him once more, and that I moſt urgently entreat him to have 
the complaiſance to wait for me this time, that I may not perform the journey for no- 5 
„ thing.” The officer, who had been extremely averſe from taking charge of ſuch a 
commiſſion, was very happy to find that the king made it a ſubject for laughter. The 
pope's defire, however, to witneſs the evacuation of the kingdom of Naples by the French : 
troops, was ſoon accompliſhed. Ferdinand the Second, emerging from his retreat, aſ- 
ſiſted by the Spaniſh troops, under the command of Gonſalvo Ernandez, ſurnamed Tie 
Great Captain, returned again in triumph to his capital. The French, indeed, under the 
conduct of the conſtable d Aubigny, gained an uſeleſs victory, and maintained their repu- 
tation for national valour; the count of Montpenſier, ſurrendered Naples after an obſti · 
nate Valanens and Capua, 9 and Otranto, returned to their allegiance. 


Charles received this intelligence at Trino, and though to relieve the duke of Orleans, 


Was 25 firſt object to be accompliſhed, fill he a not negfest to take ſome ſteps for the 
recovery 
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| recovery of Naples: unable at this: period, to ſpare any troops for that purpoſe, he con- 
\ cluded a treaty with the republic of Florence, which,. had. it been duly obſerved, might 
have been productive of the greateſt advantage. The Florentine miniſters had perſiſted in 

following the king, notwithſtanding the mortifications to which they were continually ex- 
poſed; Charles, however, now ine e full e a 16698 was 


concluded on the following terms: 


I. All the towns amd fortreſſes in Tuſcany, in which the French 1 Jeſt name; 
* ſhall be faithfully reſtored to the republic of Florence, except the towns of Serezana- 
% and Pictra-Santa, which formerly belonged to the Genoeſe, to whom they ſhall be ceded: 
at the expiration. of two years, provided the republic of Genoa ſhall ſubmit to the de- 
«© termination of the French; in which. caſe: the king mall make the in, amends 
wh for the _ of thoſe: two paces: | 


982 II. The ene ſhalt IN e the king the 8 een 

„ which remain to be paid of the ſum promiſed by the treaty of Florence; but on con- 
dition that the king ſhall, on his part, give them a part of his jewels, as a pledge for the 

_ *. repayment of this ſum, in caſe any impediment . ſhould occur to the reſtoration of _ 


places. 


III. Immediately after the ws of their towns: and fortrefſes; the Floremines 

e ſhall-lend the king, on the ſecurity of four of the principal receivers of his revenue; the 

wy ſum of ſeventy thouſand ducats, to be appropriated to the pay and ance: * * 
troops which the king has left in the * of TO | |; 


« IV. They ſhall ſend to the aſſiſtance of thoſe W e two e en to 
4 be maintained at their Own expence, and to ſerve in the kingdom of Te ale end 


ve of the month of October. 


)))) "i 
_ * them with mildnefs in future, leaving them at liberty to carry on 8 and to ee 
i onto whateyer,' £ | | 


The thirty tbobfand ducats were paid, _ zmediaccly ſent to the bailiff of Dijon, os 
was employed in levying troops in Switzerland. The king, on his part, diſpatched-the 
molt poſitive orders to the governors, whom he had left in the different towns in T uſcany, . 

to reſtore thoſe towns, without delay, to the commiſſioners appointed by the republic io 
take poſſeſſion of them. Theſe firſt orders never reached: the place of-their deſtination : 
the Florentine ambaſſador: to.whom. they were entruſted, thought he might croſs the duchy 
of Milan in fafety, as the republic were not at war with Ludovico; but that uſurper, in vi- 


olation of the law of nations, ſtopped him, ſeized his Papers, and informed the inhabitants 
| of 
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of Piſa of the danger to which they were about to be expoſed, unleſs they would conſent 
to receive aſſiſtance from him. The Florentines were reduced to the neceſſity of applying 
for freſh” orders, which were ſent, but badly executed. The count of Ligni ſecretly ad- 
viſed the governors to find ſome pretext for evading them, promiſing to juſtify their con- 
duct to the king. Saillant was the only officer who refuſed to be concerned in this infa- 
mous manœuvre; he reſtored the port and citadel of Leghorn, where he commanded, to 
the Florentine commiſſioners. Entragues, after many evaſions, and after extorting from the 

commiſſioners a conſiderable ſum of money, ſold the citadel of Piſa to the Piſans them- 
ſelves for twenty thouſand ducats; twelve thouſand of which he kept for his own uſe, and 
the reſt he diſtributed among his troops. Librefatta, Serezana, and Pictra-Santa, were like- 
wiſe ſold to the Genoeſe, and the republic of Lucca. Charles, apprized of theſe infamous 
proceedings, ordered, as a mark of his diſpleaſure, the count of Ligni's bed tobe removed 
from his chamber, and he paſſed a ſentence of baniſſiment upon Entragues. His reſent- 
ment, however, ſoon ſubſided ; unable to ſupport the abſence of his favourite, he recalled 
him in a ſhort time, and the firſt uſe which Ligni made of the influence he had rEcovered - 
over his maſter, was to procure a pardon for Entragues, and all his accomplices. The un- 
happy Florentines, who were deſpoiled of their towns, and the thoufands of brave men who 
had been left in the e of Naples, were the only people who ſuffered for the oY $ 


weakneſs. 


From Trino the army advanced to Vercelli, : a town which had long been annexed to 
the duchy of Milan; Philip Maria Viſconte had ceded it to the duke of Savoy, in order 
to detach him from a powerful league which had been formed againſt him; but he had ex- 
preſsly ſtipulated that it ſhould obſerve a ſtrict neutrality in all the wars which ſhould be 
undertaken againſt the duchy of Milan. Ludovico, at the commencement of the preſent 
war, had exacted a renewal of the ſame promiſe from the ducheſs of Savoy ; but that 
princeſs, who was ſincerely attached to the French, could not withſtand the [6licitations 
of the king. As ſoon as he was in poſſeſſion of the town, he eftabliſhed poſts within a 
mile of Novara. He had not been long there, before a few, companies of Swiſs arrived 
with intelligence, that a large army of their countrymen miglit be expected in a ſhort time. 
Had they all arrived, at that moment, a battle would have enſued, although moſt of the mem- 
bers of the council were extremely anxious that every thing might be ſettled by means of 
negociation. The confederates were equally diſpoſed to the adoption of Pacific meaſures, and 
the only difficulty was to decide who ſhould make the firſt propoſal. The King, hitherto 
victorious, and commanding his army in perſon, deemed it derogatory” fo his dignity t to ſue | 
for an acco mmodation ; while the confederates,who acted in the name of the pope and of 
the emperor, and who, moreover, were afraid, by betraying their inquietude, of rendering 
the French more difficult in their terms, wiſhed not to treat till famine and deſpair had 
delivered the firſt prince of the blood into their hands. Chance, however, reſolved the 


difncufty. After the death of the een of eee Tone diſputes aroſe relative 5 
15 to 
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to the guardianſhip of her ſon, who was then a minor; and the ſtates of the country, 
dreading the conſequences of this. diviſion, obliged the competitors to chuſe the king for 
their umpire. Charles being unable to take the commiſſion upon himſelf, ſent Comines 
to 8 8 ions for the ſafety of the young prince, and to promote the eſtabliſhment of concord. 


| This able 3 finding at the court of Moniferrat- a gentleman in the ſervice of the 
marquis of Mantua, entered into converſation with him, and expreſſed his aſtoniſhment 
at the infatuation of his maſter, in not perceiving that by contributing to the elevation of 
the Venetians, he was promoting: his own-ruin; As he found from the gentleman's an- 
ſwer, that the marquis himſelf was aware of this circumſtance, and that notwithſtanding 
his title of Generaliſſimo, he would willingly accede to:any propoſals for an accommoda- 
tion; Comines took upon himſelf to write to the Venetian Provveditori, offering to renew 

the conferences which had been opened on the banks of the Taro. His propoſal was ac- 
cepted, and a place appointed for the meeting of the plenipotentiaries; but the perſon 
employed, by theſe artful politicians, who were ſincerely deſirous of peace, to make the firſt 
- overtures, was the moſt improper man for the purpoſe they could poſſibly have choſen : 
this was the count Albertino Boſchetto, a ſubject and intimate friend of the duke of Fer- 
- rara, who, having been deſpoiled of a part of his dominions, by the Venetians, was. anxious 
to promote their humiliation, as the only means of repairing the loſſes he had ſuſtained. 


| ele; after he had delivered his commiſſion at a ; public indiencs, had a private in- 
terview with the king, in which he exhorted him not to grant any of the articles he had 
been ſent to demand; declaring, that the confederates trembled in their camp, and that, on 
the firſt motion of the French army to attack them, they would fly with precipitation. 
Triulzi, from his hatred to Ludovico, and ſeveral of the French courtiers, from attachment 
to the duke of Orleans, ſupported this opinion; but Comines, la Trémquille, and the 
prince of Orange, oppoſed it with ſuch warmth, that the king determined to ſend ſaſe - 
conduRts for the plenipotentiaries, who, on the part of the confederates, were the marquis 
of Mantua, Bernardo Contarini, and Franceſco Bernardino Viſconte: and, on the part of 
the French, the prince of Orange, mareſchal de Gie, the lord of Piennes, and Philip de 
Comines. The fear that the Swiſs might arrive, and induce the king to change his mind, 
engaged the plenipotentiaries to accelerate their proceedings. In the very firſt conference, 
a truce for ten days was agreed on, and permiſſion given to the duke of Orleans to 
jeave Novara, but wholly unaccompanied, and on condition that if no treaty ſhould be 
concluded, he ſhould return in the ſame manner **. As the duke was to paſs through the 
camp of the confederates, the marquis of Mantua offered himſelf as a hoſtage for his 
ſafeiy, and A repaired to the French camp. The Pract cult conſiſted: 


Pd 
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in perſuading the garriſon of Novara to conſent to this arrangement; reduced to the 
moſt wretched ſituation, and expoſed to all the horrors of famine, they were afraid, that 
after the departure of the firſt prince of the blood, they ſhould be totally neglected and 
forgotten.” In vain did the duke promiſe, either to effect their relief in the courſe of 
three days, or return to ſhare in their fate; they would not conſent to his departure, un- 

til mareſchal de Gie ſent his nephew, the marquis of Rochefort, as a hoſtage for his re- 
turn. Three days after, it was agreed that the French ſhould march out of the place 
with their arms and baggage; that the defence of the town ſhould be left to the citi- 
zens ; and that only thirty French troops ſhould remain in the citadel, which they were 
to hold in the name of the duke of Orleans. The wretched remains of the garriſon of 
Novara, exhauſted with ſickneſs, famine, and fatigue, Und "Sod TW the ROE 


of their mier, and Joined their COURTS, 


. — 


n theſe tranſactions the Swiſs arrived, under the candle e of the bailif of Dijon, 
dad, inſtead of eight or ten thouſand men which the king expected, he was much ſur- 
prized at finding, that he had now under his command, including the Swiſs whom he 
had brought back with him from Naples, and thoſe whom he had juſt received from No- 
vara, no leſs than two-and-twenty thouſand troops of that nation. Their attachment 
to the French, and more than that, the hopes of enriching themſelves with the ſpoils of 
Lombardy, had made them flock to the army in crouds; among them were many grey- 
headed warriours, who had. ſignalized their courage in the wars againſt Charles the 
Bold, of Burgundy, and who ſtill appeared to be poſſeſſed of all the vigour of youth. 
This formidable army occaſioned no leſs alarm to thoſe whom they came to defend, than 
to the enemy they were deſtined to oppoſe. The king, and the chief nobility of France, 
were now left at the diſcretion of theſe mercenary troops ; the only precaution-that could 
be adopted was to ſtation them at different poſts, at a diſtance from each other, and the 
exertion of 11 prudence. was requiſite to ON them n ee ee of 


6 Ng 3: 4 c Orleans 'was the ory bee be ue in hs. Ts a this W 
and his exultation proceeded from the conviction that the ducal crown of Milan could 

not eſcape him, if his attempts for defeating tlie negociations for peace ſhould be crown- 
ed with ſucceſs. He ſecured cardinal Briſſonet in his intereſt, by promiſing him an eſ- 
; tabliſhment that ſhould produce ten thouſand ducats a year, for one of his ſons, as ſoon 
as he ſhould. have completed the conqueſt of the duchy. The cardinal ſerved him with 
ere zeal, but notwithſtanding the aſcendancy he had acquired over the mind of the 
. „he had the mortification to find that his influence was not unlimited. Charles, in 
| e of the danger to which the duke of Orleans was expoſed, had had the ge- 
neroſity to forget the juſt grounds for complaint which the duke had afforded him; but 
he had no inelination to expoſe his life, and the ſafety of his army, in purſuit of a con- 
queſt of which that prince would reap all the advantages, and which might, perhaps, 
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only ſerve to render him more untractable. The duke, perceiving that he could not ſuc- 

ceed by this means, had recourſe tothe Swiſs, whom he exhorted to inſiſt on coming to 
action, aſſuring them that the king would not dare to reject their demand. This ſeditious 
* meaſure came to the knowledge of the prince of Orange, who, foreſeeing the fatal conſe- 

quences to which it might lead, thought it his duty to inform the king of it. A council 
was accordingly aſſembled, where diſputes ran ſo high, that the leaders of the different 

parties had nearly proceeded to blows. The duke of Orleans, enraged at the prince of 
Orange, forgot himſelf fo far as publickly to give him the lie. Charles, however, in- 
terpoſed his authority, and put a ſtop to the quarrel; but his determination to ſacrifice 
the intereſts of the duke of Orleans to more important conſiderations, acquired additional 
ſtrength from this circumſtance. The negociations were carried on with great eagerneſs 
on both ſides. So long as the eyacuation of Novara had been the only object of diſcuſſion, 
the duke of Milan had entruſted every thing to his miniſters; but as ſoon as the con- 


"2 elufon of a treaty of peace became the ſubject for debate, he attended the conferences in: 


perſon, accompanied by his ducheſs, in whom he placed out confidence, and whoſe ad- 
viee he followed on moſt * 


With regard to the town of 8 no difficulty occurred; the French agreed to give 
it up, but they demanded, in return, the abſolute ſovereignty of the city of Genoa, 
which had formerly belonged to France, and the government whereof Lewis the Ele- 
venth had ceded to the dukes of Milan, on condition of paying homage to the crown of 
France. It was maintained that Ludovico, by waging war againſt his lord paramount, 
had forfeited his fief; but that prince, who was endeavouring to extend his domains, 
and who had juſt ſent a body of auxiliaries to Piſa, in order to obtain poſſeſſion of that 
town under pretence of defending it, peremptorily refuſed to give up his claims to Ge- 
noa. He endeavoured to excuſe his late conduct, by the neeeſſity to which he was re- 
duced of ſecuring himſelf againſt the threats and intrigues of the duke of Orleans. Find- 
ing the French extremely impatient to return to their own country, this treacherous. 
prince at length conſented to make all the promiſes required of him; and fo far impoſed 
on the credulity of the plenipotentiaries, as to induce them to accept ſuch lender ſecu- 
rity. By the TOP of Vercelli, it was ſtipulated-— | 


I. That the king ſhould reſtore the town of Novara to the duke of Milan, who ſhould: 
| grant a general pardon to all the partizans of the duke of Orleans, —IT. That the duke, 
in order to indemnify. the king for the expences of the war, ſhould forgive his majeſty the 
eighty thouſand ducats, which he had advanced him for the expedition to Naples; and 
ſhould, moreover, pay the duke of Orleans the ſum of fifty thouſand ducats.— III. That 
the government of Genoa ſhould remain as before in the hands of Ludovico, but on con- 
dition that he ſhould fulfil all the duties of a vaſſal; that he ſhould immediately equip, 


at his own expence, wo large veſſels, to be ſeat to the relief of the French, who {till re- 
; mained 
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mained in the kingdom of Naples; that, in the courſe of the following year, he ſnould 
equip three more; that the port of Genoa ſhould always be open to all French veſſels 
which might repair thither for refreſhment, or for the purpoſe of buying proviſions; and 
that, on the contrary, it ſhould be ſhat againſt all the enemies of France: that the fort, 
which commanded the harbour, ſhould be ſequeſtered in the hands of the duke of Ferrara, 
who ſhould keep in it, for the ſpace of two years, a garriſon compoſed of his own ſub- 
jects, to be paid partly by his majeſty, and partly by the duke of Milan, and who ſhould 
ſwear to reſtore it to whichever of the contracting parties that ſhould have fulfilled, with 
the greateſt preciſion, the conditions of the treaty.— IV. That Ludovico ſhould bind him- 
ſelf by an oath to quit the confederacy of the Italian ſtates, in caſe it ſhould be found 
that-that confederacy had been formed againſt the king ; that he ſhould, in concert with 
France, declare war againſt the Venetians, in caſe they continued to affiſt Ferdinand the 
Second, and refuſed to reſtore to the king the places they had taken from him in Italy; 
that he ſhould allow a free paſſage, through his dominions, to the French troops who 
ſhould be ſent to Naples, provided that not more than four hundred lances, and four 
thouſand foot, ſhould be ſent at one time; unleſs the king himſelf ſhould lead them, in 
which caſe he ſhould not only have a free paſſage for any number of troops, but the 
duke of Milan ſhould be obliged to accompany him with all his forces. V. That Lu- 
dovico ſhould reſtore the nine French gallies which had been taken in the laſt action off 
Rapallo; that he ſhould releaſe the lord of Miolans, and all the other priſoners, without 
exaCting any ranſom; that he ſhould ſwear never to moleſt the Florentines whom the 
king took under his protection; that he ſhould recal, in a very ſhort time, all the troops 
he had ſent to the aſſiſtance of the inhabitants of Piſa; that he ſhould reſtore all the 
poſſeſſions of Triulzi, and the other Milaneſe captains who were attached to the ſervice 
of France: and, laftly, that he ſhould give four hoſtages—two Milaneſe and two Ge- 


nocſe—to be choſen by 2 king, for the performance of his promiſes. : 


This treaty was Kgned by the king and the duke of Milan, on the tenth of Oktober, 
the very day on which the conditions were ſettled by the plenipotentiaries. The reaſon 
of this haſte ſoon appeared; for the Swiſs, enraged at being diſappointed in their hopes 
of plunder, and ſecretly inſtigated by the partizans of the duke of Orleans, aſſembled in 
a tumultuous manner; when ſome of the moſt violent among them propoſed to ſeize the 
king, and all the principal nobility, carry them to Switzerland, and keep them there till 
they ſhould conſent to procure their liberty by the payment of ſuch ranſoms as the 
Swiſs might think proper to exact. Others, rejecting this perfidious advice, propoſed 
only to infift on receiving three months” pay, in conformity to a treaty by which Lewis 
the Eleventh had engaged to allow them fo mach whenever he ſhould require them to 
march out of the limits of their own country. They began by ſeizing the bailiff of 
Dijon and Lornai, and by entering, in great numbers, the town of Vercelli. The king, 
apprized of their conduct, fled with precipitation to Trino ; but as he could not with the 
fame facility take off his artillery and baggage, he was en to the neceflity of com- 
n 112 | _____ - pounding / 
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5 pounding with the Swiſs, and of giving them ſceurity for the payment of the ſum they 
demanded. Harmony was then re-eſtabliſhed, and all the treaties that ſubſiſted between 


the two powers were renewed; after which the king took the road to. France. 


This haſty departure contributed, more than all the errors which- he had hitherto 
committed, to the loſs of his Italian conqueſts, If, inſtead of re-paſſing the Alps, at 
a time when there was no occaſion for ir, Charles had directed his march to Genoa, he 
would have obliged Ludovico to deliver to him not only the hoſtages he had promiſed, 
but the nine French galleys which he detained, and the two large veſſels he had engaged 
to ſupply for the relief of the French in the kingdom' of Naples. This fleet, on board 
of which it was intended to embark three thouſand Swiſs, with an ample ſupply of all 
kind of military ſtores, would have ſufficed to make Ferdinand raiſe the ſiege of the two 
caſtles at Naples, which were ſtill in poſſeſſion of the French; and on the preſervation 
whereof the fate of that kingdom, in a great meaſure,” depended. Charles was fully 
aware of this, but giving way to a blind preſumption, he perſuaded himſelf that the 
mere terror of his name would keep all the Italian powers in awe, and that he might en- 
truſt to his miniſters the care of enforcing a ſtrict obſervance of the late treaty. He 
_ ſoon, however, perceived his error. The only condition that Ludovico could be prevail- 
ed on to fulfil, was that by which he had engaged to admit a garriſon, belonging to the 
duke of Ferrara, into the citadel of Genoa; and he only conſented to this becauſe he 
vas perſuaded that the duke of Ferrara, who was his father-in-law, would always be diſ- 
poſed to favour him to the prejudice of a foreign power: he congratulated himſelf on hay- 
ing found out ſuch an eaſy mode of keeping a ſeditious town in awe; and of ſuſpending, for 
the ſpace of two years, all the projects which the French might have formed for getting 
pooſſeſſion of it. With regard to the other articles, he procured from the Pope a formal 
prohibition to fulfil them, under pain of incurring the cenſures of the church. The 
Venetians carried their diſſimulation ſtill farther : although their ambaſſadors. had con- 
curred in the treaty, they required two months to conſider on the ſubject; and the king, 
on leaving Italy, ſent Comines, as his miniſter-plenipotentiary, to Venice. Soon af- 
ter his arrival he had an audience of the ſenate, who told him, that as the republic had 
confined herſelf to ſending ſuccours to her allies, and had no kind of diſpute with the 

_ king, they could not perceive any occaſion there was for them to accede to the treaty. 
I To ſoften this refuſal, the doge, adverting to the king's former project of a cruſade 
_ againſt the infidels, offered, in the name of the republic, to engage the king of Naples 
to do homage to the French monarch, to pay him a tribute of fifty thouſand ducats, and 
to leave him in poſſeſſion of the town of Tarento, and of two other maritime towns, in 
order to facilitate the communication between France and Greece; he promiſed that the 
Venetians would, themſelves, equip a hundred gallies, and compel all the other powers 
jn Italy to furniſh their contingency. Comines was too prudent to place any reliance 
on theſe vain promiſes ; he learnt that the Venetians were, at this very time, contract- 


ing freſh engagements with young F erdinand ; that they had agreed to ſupply him with 
| twenty 
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twenty galleys to block up the caſtles of Naples, and to fend an army to his aſſiſtance, 
at their own expence, under the command of the marquis of Mantua; in return for 
which, they were to be put in poſſeſſion of all the maritime towns lit gated on the gulph 


of Venice. 


The extreme anxiety evinced by Charles to return to France, had chiefly proceeded | 
from his earneſt deſire to ſend ſome effectual ſuccours to the kingdom of Naples. But 
the attention he was obliged to beſtow on the internal adminiſtration of France, and the 
difficulty of procuring money, after the numerous loans of the preceding year, had 
greatly retarded his intended preparations. He alſo loſt much time by a free indulgence 
in all the pleaſures of youth; and before he could take any ſteps for the recovery of his 
Italian conqueſts, it was neceſſary to protect the provinces of France from the RR | 
tions of the Wen | | | 


es 1496.1 e of Arragon, 8 by the es of the French 88 
had aſſembled all his forces in the province of Rouſſillon. He firſt attempted to ſurprize 
the caſtle of Son, which commands an entrance into the kingdom of Navarre ; and had 
he ſucceeded in this attempt, it is highly probable he would have immediately taken 
that kingdom from Catharine of Foix, and her huſband, John d'Albret.#. Being com- 
pelled to deſiſt from his enterprize, he made an incurſion into Languedoc, and laid waſte 
the environs of Carcaſſonne and Narbonne. The duke of Bourbon, who, beſides his 
quality of lieutenant-general of the kingdom, was private governor of the province of 
Languedoc, ſent to its defence all the regular troops which he had at his diſpoſal, under 
the command of Guichard d'Albon, lord of Sainte-Andre, and la Roche-Aimon, his 
lieutenants, with orders to remain on the defenſive, and to ſtrengthen the fortifications 
of Narbonne, which he was fearful the Spaniards would attempt to ſecure. . Alain 
d'Albret, father to the king of Navarre, was ordered to convoke the ban and arriere-ban 
of Gaſcony, and to cover that frontier : things were in this fituation when the king re- 
turned from Italy. Saint-Andre having then received a conſiderable reinforcement, 
which made his army amount to eighteen thouſand men, adyariced into Rouſſillon, took 
by aſſault, and reduced to aſhes, the town of Salces ( which F erdinand had converted 
into an arſenal) almoſt in fight of the Spaniſh army, which, though more numerous 
than the French, did not dare to. yenture an ation. Ferdinand, aſtoniſhed at the rapid 
progreſs of the French arms, and afraid of loſing the province of Rouſſillon, feigned an 
extreme anxiety for the concluſion of a peace, and ſent to demand a truce, that the 
plenipotentiaries might aſſemble for the purpoſe of bringing the treaty to a ſpeedy ter- 
mination. Charles, who daily received bad accounts of his troops in Italy, ne ; 
acceded to the er 
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Since his return to France, the only forges he had been able to ſend to the relief of Na- 
ples were eight hundred lanſquenets, which had been levied in the dominions of the 
duke of Gueldres . The veſſels appointed to convey them to the place of their deſti- 
nation had formed a junction with a French fleet that lay in the harbour of Leghorn ; 
but before they arrived at Naples, they received intelligence that the caſtles had ſur- 

rendered to Ferdinand. The fleet then proceeded to Gaietta, where three thouſand 
men diſembarked, with plenty of ammunition, and joined the count of Montpenſier, who 
now wanted nothing but money. This, however, he was unable to procure, and Ferdi- 
nand having received conſiderable reinforcements from the Venetians, followed him from 
place to place, and at length compelled him to capitulate at Atella, on condition that he 
ſupplied him with veſſels to tranſport his troops to France. A neglect, however, on the 
part of the governors of the different towns, to comply with the orders of Montpenſier, 
who had conſented to a total evacuation of the kingdom of Naples, furniſhed Ferdinand 
with a pretext for refuſing to fulfil, on his part, the conditions of the capitulation ; the 
troops were, therefore, ſent to the ſmall iſland of Procida, where moſt of them died of a 

contagi>us diforder, which put an end to the exiſtence of Montpenſier himſelf. 


While theſe things were paſfing in the kingdom of Naples, Stephen de Veſc, who had, 
ſome time before, been diſpatched to France by Montpenſier, exhorted the king to ſend, 
without delay, a ftrong reinforcement of troops to the affiſtance of that nobleman. 
Charles was anxious to comply with his requeſt; the council evinced a ſimilar difpoſi- 
tion; and even thoſe who had been moſt ſtrenuous in their oppoſition to the an ex- 
pedition, were of opinion that a new armament ſhould be immediately equipped *. But 
though France did not want ſoldiers, ſhe had neither ſhips nor money. To obviate this 
laſt inconvenience, the king ſuſpended the payment of all penfions, and even the 
_ falaries of his officers, till after his return from Italy: he then had recourſe to the uſual 
expedients for raifing money, by encreafing the taxes, by opening loans, and by anticipa- 
tions on the revenue; and laſtly he demanded from the principal towns the neceſſary 
contributions for the equipment of a fleet. After he had ſettled this buſineſs, he regu- 
lated the march of his troops. It was reſolved that Triulzi ſhould firſt crofs the Alps 
with eight hundred men at arms, and four thouſand Swifs or Gaſcons, and that he ſhould 
wait, at the town of Aft, for the reſt of the army: that the duke of Orleans ſhould 
command the main body, and that the king himſelf ſhould follow with the rear. But 
theſe Be were ſoon fruſtrated. ; | 


"The city of Paris had been rated at a hundced choufinderowne, The munici ipal officers 
deſired, that if the tax took place, it ſhould be equally levied on every claſs of citizens; 
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and they entreated the parliament to ſend a certain number of deputies to the municipal 
aſſembly at the town-houſe. The court replied, that they ſhould not ſend any body, 
and only promiſed to aſſiſt the municipal officers with their advice, in eaſe they came to 
conſult them; and the magiſtrates availed themſelves of this refuſal of the parliament 
to offer the king only fifty thouſand livres. Charles, whe, in his preſent ſitua- 


tion, could not conſent to ſo material a-diminution,. ſent Philip-of Luxembourg, cardi-- 


nal of Mons; the lord of Albret ;- admiral de Graville; and William of Poictiers, lord- 
of Clerieux, to the parliament. Theſe miniſters declared to the court it was the king's: 


pleaſure, that the members of the parliament ſhould, for this time only, contribute with» 


the reſt of the citizens ; but the parliament perſiſted in their r many other 


towns in the kingdom followed their example. 


The duke of Orleans, who was to have commanded the main body of the army, being diſ- 


contented with the laſt treaty with the duke of Milan, and knowing that France was ſtil 


negociating with the uſurper, exerted all his influence and credit to put a ſtop to the ex- 


pedition. The dauphin, Charles Orlando, had died- towards: the end of the preceding: 


year; and' the queen,. who-was pregnant at the time, gave birth to another ſon, who- 
lived but a few days. The king's health,. too, being viſibly on- the decline, the ſecret 
adviſers of the duke of Orleans perſuaded him by no means to abſent himſelf from the- 


kingdom at ſuch a critical conjunEure; Thus, though he expreſſed his readineſs to- 


obey the king's orders, he gave riſe to numerous difficulties, and betrayed-a ſtrong re- 
pugnance to undertake the commiſſion with which he was charged. Charles perceived 
this, and recolleCting, at the ſame time, that the duke of Orleans had not ſuthciently- 


eoncealed his joy at the death of the two princes, and probably gueſſing the true motive 


of his averſion from the projecled i obliged him to * from court, and 
retire to Blois ©... | 


The king himſelf, at the very moment when: every body expected him to begin his 


march to Italy, ſuddenly took the road to Tours, in order to viſit, before his departure, 


the tombs of Saint-Martin and Saint-Denis. It was ſuſpected, however, that love ra- 


ther than de votion was the object of this pilgrimage ;- and. a report. was propagated, that 
during his reſidence at Lyons, where he had paſſed a year on his return from Italy, hav-- 
ing become deſperately enamoured of a young maid of quality, attached to the queen, he 
would not quit the kingdom without bidding her adieu. Be that as it may, Charles, 
after paſſing ſome days at the caſtle of Pleſſis- les- Tours, repaired to. Saint-Denis, and 
the Pariſians, expecting a viſit from him, prepared to receive him with the greateſt mag- 
nificence ;. but diſpleaſed with their late refuſal to ſupply him with money, he refuſed: 
to honour the town with his preſence, He even intended to carry his vengeance {tilE 


1 
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farther: as he imputed to the parliament the reſiſtance he had experienced from the 
municipal officers, he formed a plan for inſtituting a new parliament at Poitiers, and to 
extend its Juriſdiction over the provipces of Poitou, Touraine, Anjou, Maine, La 
Marche, Aunis, and Angoumois. The Poictevins, apprized of his intentions, were ex- 
tremely earneſt in their ſolicitations to the king to put them in execution; but Robert 
Briſſonet, the chancellor, who, through the credit of his brother, had ſucceeded the ce- 
Jebrated William de Rochefort, cluded their demand, 2835 at length induced the King to 
Bs up the deſign. 5 | 
The report of the preparations making by the French excited a general fermentation 
in Italy. The Venetians and the duke of Milan, who had joined in deceiving the king, 
began to harbour ſuſpicions of each other 7. Theſe two powers had engaged to defend 
the town of Piſa agaĩnſt the Florentines; but, under the ſpecious pretext of affording pro- 
tection to the inhabitants, each of them endeavoured to get poſſeſſion of the place. The 
expected arrival of the French induced them to ſuſpend their mutual jealouſy, and an 
union, cemented by fear, rather tended to confirm than diminiſh their mutual hatred. 
Ludovico, whoſe territories were deſtined to become the theatre of war, repreſented to 
the Venetians that the preſence of the emperor would be abſolutely neceſſary, to ſave 
them from the fury of the French ; and he offered to defray one half of his expences. 
The Venetians conſidered 1 as a dangerous protector, on account of the pre- 
/ tenſions of the empire, and of the houſe of Auſtria, to a part of theirldominions; beſides, 
they had an extreme repugnance to pay an army whoſe operations were to be directed by 
the advice of the duke of Milan. Nevertheleſs, as they had every reaſon to dread that 
: Ludovico, if driven to extremities, would open a negociation with the king of France, in 
which caſe they would be expoſed to bear the whole weight of that monarch's reſent- 
ment, they appointed ambaſſadors to accompany Ludovico's to the Imperial court, 
and promiſed the emperor ſixty thouſand ducats, for levying an army, and for ſupporting it 
during three months. Maximilian, after receiving a part of this money, evinced no diſ- 
polition to fulfil his engagements, and, in a ſhort time, demanded an addition of thirty 
"thouſand ducats to the ſtipulated ſum. The Venetians, who had been led againſt their 
will, to contract the firſt engagement, openly rejected this new demand. Ludovico, 
1 however, undertook to pay the additional ſum himſelf, in the hope of e, by that 
means, the acquiſition of the Wee of Piſa. : 


The emperor, at e made his appearance, but with an army that tber corre · 


8 way to his engagements, nor to his dignity. Perſuaded that he had only to iſſue his 


orders to enſure inſtant obedience rpg all the Italian 1 95 he ena ee the . of 
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Savoy, and the marquis of Montferrat to attend him, but though thoſe princes held fiefs 
of the empire, they, nevertheleſs, refuſed to obey the citation: the duke of Ferrata; 
himſelf, though father-in-law to Ludovico, refuſed to hold any commerce with the em- 

_ peror, under pretext, that being appointed a kind of umpire between the French and the 
Milaneſe, he ought not to take any ſtep that might render him an object of ſuſpicion to 
either party. Laſtly, the Venetians, far from affording that aſſiſtance which he had ex- 
pected to receive from them, endeayoured to fruſtrate all his undertakings: compelled to 
renounee the flattering hopes which he had built on a fandy foundation, Maximilian be- 
gan to perceive that he was expoſing himſelf to the ridicule and derifion of the neigh- 
bouring powers. Ludovico propoſed to him, as the laſt reſource, to offer himſelf as an 
umpire between the Piſans and Florentines ; he repreſented to him that the Venetians, 
having no claim to the city of Piſa, could not poſſibly refuſe to ſurrender that place into 
bis hands; and, that the Florentines, too weak to reſiſt, of themſelves, the forces of the 
empire, and thoſe of the confederates, wonld be compelled to ſubmit to his arbitration, 
Ludovico flattered himſelf, that if Piſa were once delivered to the emperor, he ſhould 
find it an eaſy matter, either by money or intrigues, to obtain poſſeſſion of it himſelf. 
The Venetians, aware of his deſigns, accepted the proffered mediation of Maximilian, 
but, at the ſame time, took care to preſerve a ſuperiority, in point of forces, in Piſa; and 
they hoped that, if the emperor ſhould ſucceed in procuring; as he had promiſed, for the 
Piſans, the reſtitution of the port of Leghorn; both that place, and Piſa itſelf, would, 


thoſe coaſts, as it already was on their own gulph. The Florentines proved lefs docile 
and tractable than Ludovico had expected t6 find them: convinced that the emperot 
was guided entirely by the advice of the confederates, whoſe grand object was to ag+ 
grandiae themſelves at their expence; they replied, that the wroject for reſtoring peace to 
Italy was truly worthy his imperial majeſty; that they ſhould always hold themſelves 
bound to honour and to ſerve him; but that he had too much equity to require, that 
thoſe who had been violently deſpoiled of their poſſeſſions, ſhould, in uirect conttadie · 
tion to the laws of the empire, ſubmit to have their rights called in queſtion, before 
thoſe poſſeſſions had been reſtored to them; that, after ſuch reſtitution, the repub. 
lic, who deſired to live at peace with her neighbours, and who was ſenſible of the recti- 
tude of his imperial majeſty, would make no difficulty to ſubmit to his arbitration. As 
the Florentines did not flatter themſelves that this anſwer would difarch the emperor, 
| they ſtrengthened the fortifications of Leghorn, and applied to the French for aſſiſtance. 
Fhe-event proved the wiſdom of their ptecautiohs: the emperor, repairing to Genoa, 
there embarked a part of his army on-board 4 fleet that was deſtined to attack Leghorn 
by ſea; while he himmſelf, with the remainder of his troops, made an aſſault on the town 
by land. But the arrival of a little ſquadron of French ſhips; under the command of 
Hugh. d' Amboiſe, baron d*Aubijoux, enabled the Florentines to repel his attacks. The 
eemperor was 9 to raiſe the ſiege, and, filled with indignation the Vene- 
Vor. III. | . & ED „%%% ul 
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after his departure, fall into their hands, and render their power as much reſpected a 
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tians, to whom be aſcribed the failure x his enterprize, he retired, with * 
into TINY» leaving a part of his Ana with "ap duke of Minn. 


: Vines the caſio of Atells, 2 the 1 f 8 the French had 3 
N unable to reſiſt the ſucceſsful exertions of Ferdinand. The governors of the few 
5 5 5 places in the kingdom of Naples, which ſtill remained in poſſeſſion of the F rench, be- 
ing deprived of all communication with each other, and ſurrounded on every ſide by a 
ſuperior force, only ſought, by reſiſtance, to retard their defeat for a few days, and to de- 
ſerve the ſterile honour of having been the laſt to ſurrender *. - But before Ferdinand 
could behold the complete reduction of his dominions, he himſelf expired, crowned with 
glory. The defire of cementing his alliance with the court of Spain, had led him to 
contract a marriage with his aunt, Jane of Arragon, daughter to his grandfather, Ferdi- 
nand, by a ſiſter of Ferdinand the'Catholic. He was ſucceeded: in his dominions by his 
uncle, Frederic, who, in a tide of uninterrupted ſucceſs, ſwept away the few remaining 
85 garriſons of France which had eſcaped the arms of Ferdinand. —Such was the termina- 
tion of an enterprize which prudence diſayowed, which courage and fortune had ren- 
dered ſucceſsful, and which was finally marred * ee and on | 


T5 1 FAD. 2499] 80 OT as . ba ſubjects remiined- in thei kingdom of Naples, 
8 Charlis,. by nature magnanimous, had thought his honour intereſted in their defence ; 
| though contradicted by his miniſters, and betrayed by thoſe in whom he had repoſed his 

confidence, he never ceaſed to form ſchemes for their relief, as far as his avetſion from 
buſineſs, and diſpoſition. to pleaſure, would allow him. Even after that conqueſt had 
eſcaped him, he formed a project for recovering it; but he deemed it neceſſary to adopt 
_ a different plan of operations from that which he had before purſued, and to begin by 
making himſelf maſter of ſuch places as might enable him to eſtabliſh a communication 
between Naples and F rance*?, Having diſmiſſed a great part of the army he had aſ- 
ſembled the preceding year, he ſent the remainder, conſiſting of eight hundred lances, 
— __ -three: thouſand Swils, and the ſame number of Gaſcons, into Lombardy, under the com- 
mand of Triulzi. His choice of a general, who was highly reſpected in the Milaneſe, 
and the excellence of his troops, made Ludovico tremble for his ſafety ; and it is proba- 
ble that this little army would have ſufficed to puniſh him for his paſt treachery, had Tri- 
ulzi been at liberty to direct its operations as he pleaſed ; but Charles, knowing that all 
the conqueſts he might make in the Milaneſe would prove advantageous to the duke of 
Orleans, whom he had juſt diſgraced, had rendered him, in a manner, ſubſervient to the 
+, _ cardinal San Pietro di Vincola, and Batiſtino Fregoſo, who'promiſed to introduce the 
- French into the city of Genoa ; the poſſeſſion of which, the king conſidered as an ob- 
Jes of e e 2 to his 17 7 55 12275 N 1 the een 
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of the whole duchy of Milan. Triulzi, therefore, was compelled to divide his army 
into three bodies: Fregoſo, at the head of the firſt, reduced the town of Novi, by which 
means the communication was ſtopped between Genoa and Milan: the cardinal, with 
the ſecond: diviſion, took poſſeſſion of Ventimiglia ; while Triulzi reduced the import- 
ant fortreſs of. Boſco, and kept all the forces of the duchy of Milan i in awe. But this 
ſucceſsful beginning was productive of no good effects; each of the three diviſions, act- 
ing ſeparately, was too weak to attempt / any enter rprize of importance : the Genoeſe re- 
mained quiet: the German troops, in the ſervice of Ludovico, having advanced, with 
the view to inveſt Ventimiglia, the cardinal retired into the territories of the marquis of 

Montferrat. F regoſo then joined Triulzi, who having received information, that the | 
Venetians were marching. to the relief of the Milaneſe, with a powerful army, under 
the command of the count di. Perigliano, was reduced to the neceſſity of retiring into 


the district of Aſt. 1 


= 
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Doring 55 e, e in Italy, Charles continued to negociate with the Spaniſh- | 
monarch, in order to detach him from the confederacy of the Italian fates. Ferdinand 
the Catholic now employed againſt France the ſame inſidious policy which Lewis the 
Eleventh had exerted againſt Don Juan of Arragon. Without making any direct oppo- 
ſition to the king's. projects, he kept him in ſuſpence, and ſought to amuſe him till ſuch 
time as all his Italian conqueſts ſhould be taken from him. In a conference which Fer- 
dinand had with William of Poitiers, lord of Clérieux, he propoſed a means of effeQing 
a pacification between the two crowns ; by j Joining their arms to reduce the kingdom ot 
Naples, and then to divide the conqueſt between them; Ferdinand laid, that he would 
be contented. with Calabria for his ſhare. This propoſal appeared too allvantageous to 
be ſincere; and as the French court were of opinion, that the king of Spain had impoſed 
on the credulity of De Clerieux, they ſent Du Bouchage to diſcover his real intentions. 
Ferdinand, when preſſed for an explanation, by this new ambaſſador, did not denythat he * 
had mentioned the ſubject, hut, on reflection, he had ſound that the plan he propoſed 
would be attended. with ſo many obſtacles, that it would not be prudent to attempt its 
execution. All that Du Bouchage could obtain from him, was a prolongation of the 
truce, which was to continue two months after either of the two powers ſhould declare 

to the other his intention of putting an end to it: in this truce were included the. em- 

peror, Maximilian ; the Young. archduke, ſon-in-law to. Ferdinand, to 'whom the empe- 

ror had juff}ceded. the government of the Low- Countries and the king of England, 
wha id ſon had Juſt married one of Ferdinand's 4 Ke 
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3 that Charles had ſecured himſelf from the dread of interruption from thi ON 
bouring powers, he again turned his thoughts to Italy. The ambition of the Venetians, 
and the rapid encreaſe of their power, had inſpired all the ſtates in their vicinity with 
alarm. The Florentines, deſpairing to regain poſſeſſion of Piſa, without the aſſiſtance 
of the French, were wget in their ſolicitations to Charles to Ho reap the Alps ; ; and pro- 
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miſed to equip an army of eight hundred men at arms, and five thouſand infantry, 
which they deſired the conſtable, d'Aubigny, might be ſent to command 59, The mar- 
quis of Mantua, who had commanded the Venetian forces, and rendered them ſuch eſ- 
ſential ſervice in the conqueſt of Naples, diſguſted with their ingratitude, and trembling. 
for the ſafety of his own territories, offered to ſupply the king with three hundred men 
at arms: the duke of Ferrara promiſed him five hundred men at arms, and two thouſand 

infantry ; and ſeveral other petty princes engaged to join the confederacy. The pope 
himſelf—though little reliance could. be placed on his word—affirmed, that he only 
waited: for the king's arrival to declare in his favour. Thus, in Italy alone, a force 
might have been levied, at a trifling expence, to counterbalance that of the league; and 
if the French had appeared in Italy at this period, nothing could have impeded their 
progreſs. The king, flattered by. theſe appearances, felt his firſt ardour revive ; he 
-openly confeſſed the faults he had committed in his laſt expedition; and he employed 
himſelf in the formation of new plans; but the depoſition of Ludovico ſhould have 
formed the bafis of all his projects, and he was unwilling to render fuch an eſſential ſer- 
vice to the duke of Orleans: beſides, it was impoſſible to.ſucceed-without money, and 
the debts he had already contracted rendered it difficult to procure any. Cardinal Brifſo- 
net, general of the finances, purpoſely enhanced theſe difficulties, in order to deter him. 
from the enterprize. Charles, in this emergeney, applied to the Florentines for a loan 
of one hundred and fifty thouſand ducats, and. experienced a refuſal.. This imprudent: 
ſtep deſtroyed his credit in Italy; the duke of Ferrara, notwithſtanding his attachment 
to the French, was fearful of truſting to them. for protection, and thegefore deli- 
vered the citadel of Genoa to the duke of Milan; while the king, paffing at once from: 
the extreme of enthuſiaſm to perfect indifference, laid aſide all thoughts of Italy for the 
preſent, and apphed himſelf entirely to the regulation of the internal Wann of · 


- the kingdom. 


Charles the Seventh Had; by an ordonnance, appointed FI IR! laws in every pro- 
yince of France to be collected and arranged: Lewis the Eleventh' renewed the injunc- 
tion; but this ſalutary undertaking not having been executed by either of theſe monarchs,. 
Charles the Eighth now determined to complete it; for which purpoſe, he iſſued orders to 
the different bailiwicks; tochooſe a certain number of perſons, moſt diſtinguiſhed for their 
knowledge and abilities in the three orders of the ſtate, who were to extract, from me- 
morials ſupplied by the mayors and aldermen of the different towns the cuſtoms and 
privileges which prevailed in each diſtri&;. he appointed commiſſioners to ſuperintend 
this work, and when it was far advanced, he addrefled letters-patent to Thibaut Baillet, 

preſident of the parliament of. Paris, and ſome other magiſtrates,. enjoining them to en- 
| N the W in every bailiwick 2227 Ng of _ 8 * to _ 5 
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vail there; in caſe of diſpute, appral was to be made to ſuch. commiſſion, unleſs the ob- 
ʒject of diſpute was of ſuch importance as to render it difficult to be decided, in which caſe 
the parties were to be referred to the parliament. Charles the Eighth, however, had not 
time to finiſh this work, which, though continued by his fuecefſors, was not ee 


completed till the reign of Charles the N inth. 


The ſtates of Tours had entreated the hang to 8 a fixed and permanent form to the 

great council, at which the chancellor had hitherto been accuſtomed to preſide, aſſiſted only 

by a few maſters of requeſts, bailiffs, ſeneſchals, and other officers of the crown, who 

happened to be at court. It often happened that there were not counſellors ſufficient to 

proceed to buſineſs; at other times the ſame cauſe was tried before different judges, and 

thoſe who heard only the latter part of it were called upon to decide, without being 
competent to the taſk, Notwithſtanding the remonſtrances and ſolicitations of the ſtates, 

this abuſe was ſuffered to ſubſiſt till the preſent period, when Charles attempted a remedy 0 : 
by the creation of ſeventeen counſellors, who, together with the chancellor and maſters _ | 
of requeſts, compoſed the great council, and decided. in all cauſes that were brought be- 

fore that tribunal. Theſe counſellors had ſtated falaries aſſigned them, and were Red 


N to reſide at eourt ſix months in the year. 9 


| A. D: 149%] A total revolntion appears to have taken 8 in the manners and dif- 
poſition of Charles; who, quitting thoſe ſcenes of diſſipatiqn which he had long been: 

_ accuſtomed to frequent, and foregoing his taſte for illicit enjoyments, now applied- him- 
ſelf, exclufively, to the cares of government. He reſolved, in imitation of ſome of his: 
anceſtors, to admimiſter juſtice to his ſubjects in perſon ; and having received, from the 
chamber of accompts, the neceſſary informations with regard to the forms obſerved, on 
theſe occaſions, by his ſubjects, he granted audiences to every perſon requiring it, liſten- 

_ ed to all complaints, and gave immediate anſwers to all petitions that were preſented to 
him. By this means he diſcovered a. variety of abuſes, and acts of oppreſſion, committed: 
by his officers in the provinces ; and the . u cee 
grently'to abe nt ee 1 om i og 0 


* 1 


The next object which attracted the attention of the king wor ca extreme © neee | 
of the clergy,.and the inattention of the biſhops tothe duties of their office ;.more intent 
on obtaining a plurality of benefices than improving the morals-of their flocks, or en- 
forcing a propriety of conduct in the inferior eccleſiaſtics entruſted. to their care, they 
ſeldom reſided in their dioceſes: hence the lowex clergy. had become indolent, and were 
infected with thoſe vices which indolence too often engenders, thereby rendering their: 
proteflion contemptible, and expoſing religion: itſelf to the deriſion of the vulgar,—- Ds 
Anxious to reform this abuſe, the king conſulted the Pariſſan doctors on the extent of | WNT 
his power, with regard to the alterations in eccleſiaſtical diſcipline ; but he did. not live- 


to execute either this ſalutary project, or  tho.dchowe he had. formed for reducing the 
| taxes 
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taxes —aſter the payment of his debts—to the ſum of twelve hundred thouſand livres, 
ſtipulated by the ſtates of Tours; which he meant to appropriate ſolely to the defence 


of the kingdom, reſerving only for his own uſe the revenues of the domain, and the pro- 
duce of the Gabelles. The taxcs, at this time, amounted to two millions, five hundred 


thouſand livres“. 


In the midſt of theſe occupations, the moſt glorious that can engage the attention of a 


monarch, an accident occurred which terminated the exiſtence of this youthful prince, 
During his ſtay in Italy, Charles had contracted a taſte for architecture; and, on his re- 5 


turn, be gave orders for the conſtruction at Amboiſe, the place of his birth, of a more 
magnificent edifice than any which had yet been ſeen in France. He meant to adorn 
this palace with a variety of coſtly furniture, ſtatues and pictures, which he had brought 
from Italy; and that the building might correſpond with the richneſs of the embelliſſi- 
ments, he had had the precaution to attach to his ſervice the moſt ſkilful architects, and 


the moſt celebrated painters he could meet with on his expedition. From. a gallery in 
this caſtle, he was engaged in obſerving a game of tennis that was played in the diteh be- 
low; deſirous that the queen might partake of the amuſement, he went to her chamber, 


and conducted her to the gallery; but, in paſſing through a door, he ſtruck his head with 
violence againſt the top, which was very low. He felt, however, no immediate bad con- 
ſequence from the accident ; 'but, after remaining ſome time in the gallery, as he was 


| returning with the queen, he ſuddenly fell, ſenſeleſs, to the ground : the attendants, 


alarmed at his danger, laid him on a wretched couch which ſtood in a corner of the gal- 
lery; thrice he recovered his voice, and as quickly loſt it again; his expreſſions were ſolely 
thoſe of devotion ; and, notwithftanding every effort of medicine, he expired at eleven 


o' clock the ſame night, on the ſeventeenth of Ns 1498, in the hfteenth 49955 of his 


reign, _ the IP ON of hs __ 


| The amiable qualities of Charles had rot: him the And of The 4 be and 
The Courteous; and his loſs was deeply regretted by all ranks of people. His talents were 


not above mediocrity, and all his endowments were rather calculated to conciliate af- 


fection than to excite admiration. Of a raſh and enterpriſing ſpirit, his ability in the 
execution greatly « exceeded his wiſdom in the formation of plans. His facility of diſpoſition 
frequently rendered him a dupe to his miniſters and favourites, whoſe dangerous influ- 
ence was farther extended by his averſion from buſineſs : but towards the concluſion of 


his reign he remedied er defects, and deſerved and nes the Os eſteem of his 
7 7 cnt | | EL 2 


His funeral dblequies were Pere with uncommon” e two t his do- 
meſties are Ar to have died of 5 for Fu loſs 15 their beloved n: ch * of 
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Brittany, his widow, abandoned herſelf to all the diſtraction of 8 During three 
days ſhe never undreſſed, but ſecluded herſelf in her chamber, overwhelmed with deſpair, 
deaf to the friendly importunities of her attendants, and pertinaciouſly refuſing to accept 


the nouriſhinent that was repeatedly proffered to her. 


Is 3 4 i 


At the commencement of this reign, the roads and with were fo bad! in many mt 
of France, though contributions were levied on the paſſengers for keeping them in repair, 
that the ſtates of Tours complained that many men and beaſts of burden, had loſt their 
lives in attempting to paſs them; and that ſeveral 1 ak were totally deſerted from the 


difficulty of approaching them. 


Each deputy of the ſtates of Tours received a tated falary for his ſerviees equal ta 
four livres, one ſol of the preſent money, per diem. ED 


The venereal diſeaſe was introduced into France, duririg the reign of Charles, 6 the 
troops who had accompanied that monarch 6n his expedition to Naples. It is ſaid that the 
French ſoldiers had contracted that dreadful diforder from the Neapolitans, and that on 
their return to France, they diffuſed it throughout Italy: certain it is, that it Was called 
by the French, The Neapolitan diſeaſe, and by the Italians, The French di rſeaſe**. | The 
Neapolitans are ſuppoſed to have received it from Spain, here it had been . 
ſome of the ſailors who had attended e Calpmbus, in his- IFN, to NN 
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LEWIS THE TWELFTH. 
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A. D. 1498. ] IN Charles the Eighth ended the direct line of Valois; and the 


_ Teeptre paſſed to Lewis, duke of Orleans, his couſin, in the third or fourth degree, and 


grandſon to that duke of Orleans who was aſſaſſinated at the inſtigation of John, duke 


- of Burgundy. The new monarch was in his thirty-fixth year, and had, conſequently, 


attained to a maturity of vigour both in body and mind: he had, moreover, received 
ſome ſalutary leſſons in the ſevere ſchool of adverſity ; and his misfortunes, with the re- 


flections they occaſioned, had produced a wholeſome change in his diſpoſition, by tem- 


pering the fizxe of youth, by teaching him to reſtrain the ſallies of PO, and to ſubmit 
the t tions of c enthuſiaſm to the States of reaſon. | 


Twit ift e n Wine 4 Rheims, on the vanes fnath of May ; ; on the 


e | : "Eſt o Joly 1 ceremony” ofthis coronation was performed at Saint-Denis; and on the 
- following day he made his public entry into Paris. Tmmediately after his acceſſion to 


the throne, he rewarded the zeal and fidelity of George d' Amboiſe, archbiſhop of Rouen, 


who had alike Thared with him the ſmiles andthe frowns of fortune, by raifing him to the 


dignity of prime miniſter ; and never did a favourite better deſerve the canfidence of his 
ſovereign. = 


This prince had been compelled at an early age, and much againſt his will, to marry 
Jane, the youngeft daughter of Lewis the Eleventh, a princeſs of an amiable diſpoſition, 
but deformed in her perſon: :.on the oath of the king of France that he had never con- 
ſumpated the marriage pope Alexander the Sixth was prevailed on to pronounce it null 
and un valid; Jane ſubmitted with decent reſignation to a ſentence which deprived her of 


a a. crown, and only expreſſed her with to be enabled to reward her domeſtics, and to relieve 


.the 


4 
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the poor. The king accordingly affigned her the revenues of the province of Berry for 
her ſupport, and retiring to a nunnery which ſhe founded at Bourges, the capital of that 
province, ſhe there took the veil, and cloſed a 9288 of humble virtue. 


A. D. 1499.) On the deceaſe 65 Charles che Eighth, Anne of Brittany, after in- 5 
dulging for a time her unavailing ſorrows, had retired into her own hereditary do- 1 
minions, and maintained the rights of an independent ſovereign. The articles of her 
marriage with the late king precluded her from diſpoſing of her hand, in caſe of his 
death without male iſſue, to the prejudice of the ſtate; but a ſtipulation, in which ſtate 
policy was oppoſed to natural rights, was deemed equivocal, and prudence warned Lewis 
to ſecure the important acquiſition of Brittany, by meaſures the moſt effectual. To the 
policy of the monarch were joined the inclinations of the man; when an exile in the 
court of duke Francis the Second, he was ſuppoſed to have regarded Anne with the fond- . 

eſt partiality ; and it was equally believed that princeſs was only deterred by the per- 
plexed ſtate of his and her own circumſtances, from preferring him to her other ſuitors. 


The diſpleaſure Anne had enthrcalge at, the levity of the duke on the death of the- 
dauphin, was baniſhed by the ſplendid proſpect which preſented itſelf, or ſwept away by 
the tide of returning affection. She refuſed, however; to accede to the propoſals of Lewis, 
till that monarch had conſented, that i in caſe ſhe ſhould die without children, her duchy 
ſhould revert ta the heirs of hes houſe ; and that her marriage ſhould be celebrated at 
the city of Nantz. The ceremony, was accordingly performed in that city, on the eigh- 
teenth of January, 1499, whence the king conducted her to 8 where ſhe was re- 
ceived amidſt the e of the . „ | ö 


a The firſt acts As the adminiſtration of Lewis diſplayed * 1 n imous . 
features of his character: he repealed ſeveral taxes moſt obnoxious to the people; and, - 
when reminded by his courtiers that la Tremouille had made him priſoner battle „ 
of Saint- Aubin du Cormier, he returned the juſtiy- celebrated anſwer - It becomes ER - 
« a king of France to revenge the quarrels of the duke of Orleans.” He alſo fignalized” - 

his acceſſion by many ſalutary regulations, for the more ſpeedy and impartial diftribution 

of juſtice. By the advice of George d'Amboiſe, now promoted to thedignity of a cardinal, . 
whom he had entruſted with the government of Normandy, he reformed the Exchequer | 
of that province, an irregular court preſided over by the ſeneſchal, and ſubje& to many 
abuſes; and, by fixing the number ot magiſtrates, and ſubjecting it to the ſame rules as 
the other OW? courts, he converted it into a dy. whoſe ſeat v was at Rouen, 


| The king now determined to enforce the claims of his houſe on the duchy of Milan; C 
but, that his kingdom might not be expoſed to inſult in the abſence of his troops, he con- 
firmed the treaties with all the neighbouring powers. Thoſe which had been concluded 
Vous III. e ; | with _ Ons Sy 
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with the ne of Venice and Florence were renewed ; the pope was ſecured in the 
- intereſt of France; the peace with England was confirmed; Ferdinand and Iſabella with- 
drew their troops from Italy, and reſigned all the places they had taken in Calabria to Fre- 
deric.; the archduke Philip did homage to the king at Arras, acknowledged the ſuperiority 
of the parliament, and was reſtored to the poſſeſſion of his towns in Artois: his father, 
Maximilian, was more difficult to treat with. The king had no ſooner aſcended the 
throne, than the emperor, at the inſtigation of Ludovico Sforza, made an incurſion into- 
| Burgundy ; but being repulſed by the count of Foix, he conſented to a truce for a few 
months. Ludovico, apprized of the preparations that were making by the court of France 
for the invaſion of the duchy, ſought to perſuade the ſtates of Italy to defend his cauſe ; 
but the pope rejected his propoſals, and the Venetians replied, that they could have no 
faith in the promiſes of a man who was accuſtomed to betray his moſt faithful allies. The 
grand ſignior was the only potentate who would liſten to his complaints, and 2 1 | 
to make a conſiderable diverſion i in his favour. 


The king, meanwhile, repaired to Ts in the month of July, whence bs 8 his ar- 
my into Italy, under the command of Lewis of Luxembourg, count of Ligni, who had 
ö under him Triulzi and d' Aubigny: the Venetians, at the ſame time, made their troops ad- 
vance to the banks of the Adda, and took poſſeſſion of all me CK: which the Kang had | 
ceded to them between the rivers Adda and Seng. 1 


The French entered the Milaneſe, and 5 h and ſacked, after a vigorous reſiſtance, 
the towns of Aleſſandria and Novara; Mortara and Pavia capitulated; Valenza was be- 
89 5 into the hands of the F renth, by the treachery of the governor, Donata Raffami- ' 

- Tortona was reduced through the cowardice of Palivicini, who fled with his troops 
on BEG approach of the enemy. The inhabitants of Milan exhibited ſymptoms of revolt, 
and Ludovico, uncertain in whom he ſhould confide, and incapable of reſiſting the ſtorm, 
- retired with his treaſures to Inſpruck, after providing the caſtle of Milan with every re- 


8 quiſite for a long and obſlinate defence, and entruſting the care of it to Bernardino da 


Corte, a man on whoſe fidelity he placed the firmeſt reliance. But he was deceived in 
hoice, and the governor, after a ſiege of twelve days, ws induced, by a bribe, to 
1d to the French; who, in leſs than a month, became maſters of the 


Lewis who had nes at Lyons, was no ſooner informed of the foceels of os 
troops, than he haſtened acroſs the Alps, entered the -capital of his new dominions, clad, 
in the ducal robes; and, 8 the three months that he remained there, by the advice of 


S Guicdlundiai, m/ . lb. fr p. 36. 


cardinal 
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cardi ual d' Amboiſe, he employed himſelf in recalling thoſe that had been baniſhed by 
Sforzo, in remitting a fourth of the impoſts, in eflabliſhing a court of juſtice, 95 in aſ- 
ſiduous G to . . with the inhabitants of Milan. | 


The ee, of 88 which had voluntarily ſobmitted to his power, was con- 
| ferred by Lewis, on the lord of Raveſtain ; the Milaneſe was ſubjected to the authority of 
Triulzi, to whom, as well as to Ligni and d'Aubigny, conſiderable eſtates were aſſigned. 
But this alienation of the ducal domain diſpleaſed the people, while Triulzi, by his ſeve- 
rity and pride, diſguſted the nobles ; a miſunderſtanding, alſo, prevailed between the ge- 
nerals and Ligni, and d'Aubigny refuſed obedience to the nag of the duchy. 


A. D. 1500.] Ludovico, informed of the diſpoſition of the people, who now 8 
to pity the prince they had ſo lately deteſted, ventured to quit his retreat in Germany, and 
to re- enter the Milaneſe. The gates of the different cities were opened on the approach 
of Sforza, with the ſame facility as they had been unbarred to his enemies. The town of 
Como expelled the French, and obliged Ligni to leave the place. Milan revolted, and 
Triulzi, after placing a ſtrong garriſon in the caſtle, was compelled to retire. Tortona, 
Vigevene, and ſeveral other places, ſubmitted to the conqueror. The king, who had re- 
turned to France, to be preſent at the delivery of the queen, who had juſt given. birth to a 
princeſs, received with grief the account of this revolution, which the enemies of the 
cardinal d'Amboiſe aſcribed to the imprudence of that prelate in procuring the appoint- 
ment of Triulzi as governor of the Milaneſe ; but the miniſter, heedleſs of their accuſa- 
tions, applied himſelf to the recovery of the duchy. He took upon himſelf _ command 


of the nt 0 appointed la Tremouille his F 


Lien, meanwhile, having obtained poſſeſſion of Milan, left his brother, ihe eli: 8 
5 Aſcanio, to condutt the ſiege of the citadel, and proceeded himſelf to inveſt Novara: | 


That town ſoon ſurrendered, but the famous Bayard, who was then a very young: man, _ 


threw himſelf into the citadel, and refuſed to be included in the capitulation : Ludovico, 
by perſiſting in his determination to reduce Bayard, gave time to the French army to form 
a junction with the troops in Italy. Cardinal d' Amboiſe prudently forhore to cenſure the 
- condu& of Triulzi, and promoted a reconciliation between that nobleman and the French 
generals; after which, la Tremouille marched to Novara. where he ſucceeded in his at- 
tempt to ſeduce the Swiſs from the ſervice of Ludovico. The want of pay furniſhed 
theſe mercenary troops with a pretext for refuſing to fight; and the Germans, alarmed at 
their defection, fled with precipitation, ſo that the duke, betrayed: on all ſides, was reduced 
to the neceſſity of applying to the Swiſs for permiſſion to diſguiſe himſelf as a private 
ſoldier, that he might efcape in their ranks. The permiſſion was granted, but either 
through treachery or accident, Ludovico was diſcovered, and conducted to the king, who 
then reſided at Lyons. The temper of Lewis, naturally mild and humane, was ſteeled 


n Sforza by his repeated treachery and enormous crimes. He ſentenced him to a ri- 
L „„ | gorous 
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gorous confinement in the caſtle of Loches, where he remained till releaſed by death 
from a captivity of ten years, during which, according to Mezerai, he experienced the 
moſt ſevere and cruel treatment ; though Seiſſel, a contemporary writer, affirms, in con- 
tradition to all other hiſtorians, that the king treated hun with great clemency. 


Cardinal Aſcanio, informed of his brother's misfortune, left Milan, with an eſcort of ſix 
hundred horſe, in order to ſeek a reſuge in Germany ; but he was betrayed, by the trea- 
chery of Currado Lando?, into the hands of the Venetians, who were induced, partly by 
perſuaſion, and partly by threats, to deliver him to the king. He was conveyed to France, 
and confined in the tower of Bourges, whence, at the ſolicitation of Maximilian, he was 
very ſoon releaſed. 


The . of Milan 5 8 by the retreat of the cardinal Aſcanio, of all 
means of defence, and dreading the reſentment of the king, haſtened to carry the keys of 
= their city to the cardinal d Amboiſe, who entered the capital of the duchy on the ſeven- 
. teenth of April, 1300. He reproached the citizens with their late ſeditious · conduct, put 
_ ſome of the leaders of the inſurrection to death, exafted from the city a contribution of 
two hundred thouſand crowns, and then pronounced a general amneſty in the king's name. 
The cardinal took every precaution that prudence could ſuggeſt for the future ſecurity of 
the capital; he enatted new laws for the preſervation of order, and procured the appoint- 
ment of governor for Chaumont d' Amboiſe, who 8 himſelf worthy of that impor- 
tant poſt. : 


-—» 


The other towns which had revolted, followed the example of the nl and ſub- 
mitted to a contribution proportionate to their faculties. The Swiſs returned to their own 
| | country, but, on their road, they took poſſeſſion of the ſmall town of Bellingzone, ſituated 
1 f in the mountains; a poſt which gave them, at all times, an entrance into the Milaneſe. The 
French, at firſt, might have induced them with a little perſuaſion to reſign this poſt into 
their hands, but, as ſoon as they became ſenſible of its importance, they never could be 
perſuaded to relinquiſh it. The cardinal d' Amboiſe, after he had ſettled the affairs of 
the duchy, and ſupplied the Florentines with a body of troops for the recovery of Piſa, re- 
. turned to France, in order to concert with the cn the plan of . 1 the pro- 


ee ee, e eee ʒß 


A. D. 1501.] lie, Ling of W informed of the preparations of the French, 
applied for aſſiſtance to the Venetians, who renewed the propoſal which had been made to 
Charles the Eighth, for rendering the kingdom of Naples a fief of the crown of France, 
| and for the ceſſion of the principality of Tarento to the French; but this propoſal, though 


2 Guicciardini, tom. i. lib, iii, p. 406. 
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acceded to by Frederic, was rejected with diſdain by Lewis. Frederic then applied to 


Maximilian, who promiſed all he deſired, and a treaty was accordingly ſigned between 
them; but the cardinal d Amboiſe ſoon broke the alliance, 11 made the emperor conſent to 


a a prolongation of the truce with France. 


Frederick next addreſſed himſelf to Ferdinand of Arragon,. who engaged to afford him 
protection, but, by a ſignal inſtance of perfidy, that monarch treated at the ſame time with 


Lewis, and agreed to divide the kingdom he had promiſed to protect. The king of Spain, 


in order to palliate his treacherous conduct, preferred ſome obſolete claims to the domi- 


nions of Frederic, which that prince never expected he would ſeek to enforce, as he had 


never refuſed to aſſiſt his predeceſſors during the reign of Charles the Eighth. Frederic 
was deſtitute of thoſe talents which are requiſite to form, what is generally termed, a great 


politician, but he poſſeſſed the more enviable endowments which conſtitute an honeſt man, 


and his own candour would not permit him to ſuſpe& his kinſman of treachery. On the 
arrival of the great captain, Gonſalvo de Cordova, with an army of ten thouſand Spaniards, 
he.entruſted him with the defence of Apulia and Calabria, which Gonſalvo aſſured him he 
would effectually ſecure from the invaſion of the enemy. The French army, in the mean 
time. under the command of Nemours and d'Aubigny, had already entered the Florentine 
territories; and Frederic, having firengthened the fortifications of his frontier towns, 

haſtened to their defence. At this period the Spaniards threw off the maſk; the ambaſſa- 
dors of France and Spain procured from the Pope the inveſtiture of their reſpective por- 
tions of the kingdom of Naples; the capital, and the northern parts of the kingdom, were 
aſſigned to Lewis, while the provinces of Apulia and Calabria were allotted to Ferdinand. 
It excited univerſal aſtoniſhment to ſee Lewis aſſociate the king of Spain with him in this. 
conqueſt, it was impoſſible that the diviſion they had agreed upon could long ſubſiſt, and 
it was generally foreſeen that one of theſe princes muſt finally be compelled to yield to 
the other. The union between them was the work of the cardinal, who was greatly 


blamed for it; the treaty, ill-planned and worſe executed, proved highly prob wo 


the French. 


Frederic, diſcouraged by this unexpeRed event, and ſurronnded by enemies on all ade, 
quitted the frontiers, and returned to Naples, in the determination to confine his efforts to 
the defence of that capital, of Capua and Averſa. Gonſalvo ſent te demand the two 
queens-dowager of Naples to convey them to Spain; Proſpero Colonna adviſed Frederic 


to reject the demand, to ſeize the gallies which had been ſent to receive them, to collect his 
forces, and immediately march againſt the enemy. If we conquer one of them,” ſaid he, 


* the other will ſoon be deſtroyed; if we are conquered, a monarch cannot die more glo- 


* riouſly than in defending his kingdom ; but his advice was not followed, and the two. 


princeſſes were delivered to the Spaniards, The French, meanwhile, continued their pro- 
greſs; they reduced, with facility, the towns of San Germano and Monte Fertino, though 


| this laſt was in a ſituation to ſuſtain a ſiege, Capua was taken by aſſault, and the inhabi- 
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tants were expoſed to the bel of an enraged ad licentious ſoldiery; the men were chiefly 


maſſacred, and the women became the victims of luſt and avarice; the altars were pro- 


faned, not even the chaſtity of the nuns was exempt from violation; many females of 


quality, it is ſaid, preferring death to diſhonour, threw themſelves inta the river; while 


others, who fell_into the hands of the conquerors, were carried to Rome, and there ex- 
poſed to ſale. Ceſar Borgia, duke of Valentinois, ( ſon to the ſovereign pontiff) who ac- 
companied the French army, entered a tower whither a conſiderable number of theſe un- 


happy victims had retired for ſecurity, and after examining them all with the eye of a ſen- 
ſualiſt, ſele&ed forty of the moſt beautiful for his own uſe?. Gaietta experienced the 


ſame fate as Capua; and though Frederic was at Naples himſelf, the citizens ſent a depu- 
tation to the French, and ſurrendered the capital. The king retired into the caſtle, but, 
deſtitute of all means of defence, and dreading to fall into the hands of the Spaniards, he 
demanded a ſafe conduct into France, and threw himſelf on the well-known lenity of 
Lewis, from whoſe liberality he obtained an aſylum in the duchy of Anjou, with an annual 
. of thirty ae crowns. 5 


The Kill and ow of Gonſalvo, the Spaniſh general, had made an eaſy conqueſt of 
the two provinces aſſigned to his maſter. Monfredonia and Tarento alone ventured to 
oppoſe his victorious career. The former was reduced after a vigorous reſiſtance, and an 
honourable capitulation granted to the citizens; but the inhabitants of Tarento, confiding 


in the ſtrength of their fortifications, and ftill farther animated by the preſence of Ferdi- 


nand, the heir of the crown, and eldeſt ſon of Frederic, evinced a determination to hold 
out to the laſt extremity. But the count of Potenza, and Lionardo, a knight of Rhodes, 
to whole protection the youthful prince was entruſted, deſpairing of ſuccour, conſented to 
- ſurrender Tarento, if they were not relieved within four months; but they demanded an 
oath that Ferdinand ſhould be left at perfect liberty. Gonſalvo, whoſe military fame is 
ſtained with the blackeſt treachery and baſeſt perjury, readily complied ; he ſwore upon a 
conſecrated hoſt, and was admitted into Tarento; but the perfidious Spaniard did not 
ſcruple to detain the young prince as his priſoner; he was conveyed in that ſtate to the 
king of Arragon; and, though treated with lenity, was for fifty years the captive of the 
court of Spain, till death . in him the Arragoneſe line of Neapolitan kings. 


3 whoſe ſecond wife was niece to Ludovico Sforza, conceived a plan for 
reſtoring the duchy of Milan to her brother, Hermes Sforza, who had retired into Ger- 
many, and he endeavoured to perſuade the Venetians and Florentines to ſecond. his pro- 
je&; but thoſe powers could place no reliance on the emperor's promiſes, and were, more- 
over, too much afraid of Lewis to enter into any league that was prejudicial to his intereſts. 
Maximilian, deſpairing of ſucceſs in the proſecution of his plan, was compelled to re- 


3 Guicciardini, tom. i. lib. v. p. 434, 435. 
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nounce it, and in the autumn of 1501 he had an interview, at Trent, with the cardinal _ 


d'Amboiſe, which, however, produced no event of importance. The emperor inſiſted on 
the releaſe of Ludovico, and the king would only conſent to ſet the cardinal Aſcanio at 
liberty, on condition that he ſhould retire to Rome. A treaty of marriage was ſet on foot 


between Charles, duke of Luxemburgh,—who afterwards ſucceeded to the empire under 


the appellation of Charles the Fifth ſon to the archduke Philip, and grandſon to Maxi- 


milian; and the princeſs Claude, daughter to Lewis and Anne of Brittany: the parties | 


were both infants, and Maximilian promiſed, if the marriage ſhould take place, to grant 
the inveſtiture of the duchy of Milan to the king and his female heirs. The archduke and 
his wife, Joanna of Caſtile, went to France in the month of November, and were received 
with thoſe marks of diſtinction which were due to their rank. Philip took his ſeat in the 


parliament as a peer of France; ratified the articles of the projected marriage, (which, 


however, never took place); paſſed a fortnight at Blois, where the court then reſided; was 


eſcorted, with great pomp, to the frontiers; and received permiſſion from the king to admi- 


niſter N in all the towns through Which he paſſed. 


TM; D. 1502 5 Lewis and Ferdinand had acted with perfect cordiality i in the reduBion 
of Naples; but ſcarce had they completed that conqueſt before they turned their victorious 
arms againſt each other. The treaty of diviſion was couched in ſuch ambiguous terms, 
that both nations laid claim to a tract of country called Il Capatinato, which was ſeparated 
from Apulia by the river Lofanto: the French affirmed that it belonged to the province of 
Abruzzi; while the Spaniards maintained that it formed a part of Apulia. In conſequence 
of this difference, hoſtilities commenced between the two armies; the French ſeized on 


Tripalda; and Gonſalvo and d'Aubigny meeting, a conference enſued, in ; which: a truce ' 


was ER on that was ſoon broken. 


The king; LTC RV) had ropdiza to Milan to Re for the (afety 55 a 4 | 


the twenty-ſixth of Auguſt he made his public entry into Genoa, where he paſſed a week. 
He then took ſuch precautions as he thought neceſſary againſt the Swiſs, who, being 
| maſters of Bellinzone, now threatened the Milaneſe; and after he had concluded a truce 


wich Maximilian, no ſooner concluded than violated, made ſome vain efforts to ſecure the 


Venetians, who” had evinced a diſpoſition to aſſiſt the Spaniards, and given orders to his 


officers to puſh the war with Moraes in the kingdom of 1 8 he left 9257 and returndd 


to Blois. | 


The progreſs of the French was ſo rapid that the Spaniards were ſoon expelled from al- 
moſt every place in Apulia, Calabria and 1! Capatinato, and Gonſalvo was reduced to 
retire to the city of Barletta; but as d'Aubigny neglected to puſh the ſiege with ſufficient 

vigour, the Venetians had time to ſupply him with ammunition and proviſion. The duke of 


| Valentinois, who had conceived a diſguſt againſt Lewis, for having oppoſed his attempts 


to reduce the republic of Florence, ſent a body of 1 8 to the aſſiſtance of the Spaniards; 
| and 


* 


* . 
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and the duke of Nemours having been imprudently led to a diviſion of his forces, the 
affairs of Lewis in the kingdom of Naples ſoon took a different turn. 
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The ſuccours ſupplied by the duke of Valentinois enabled the Spaniards to ſurprize the 
ſmall town of Callimera, but the booty they made there was taken from them by d'Aubigny. 
Meanwhile the blockade of Barletta was continued; the ſoldiers mutinied, particularly 
- thoſe who had ſerved under Soto-Mayor, general of the cavalry, whom Bayard had ſlain 
in ſingle combat; and Gonſalvo's proviſions and money were exhauſted, fifteen thouſand 
ducats, which had been ſent for the pay of the troops, having been intercepted by Bayard. 
Vet, notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, Gonſalvo contrived to ſubdue the mutinous ſpirit of 
his troops, by artfully employing them in expeditions where the advantage was on their 
ſide. At the ſame time he entered into a negociation with Maximilian, whom he urged 
to break the trace which he had recently concluded with France; and preſſed Ferdinand 
to ſupply him with adequate ſuccours. The archduke of Auſtria, and his wife, were then 
at the court of Spain, where Iſabella lay dangerouſly ill; her daughter, Joanna, wife to 
Philip, who was heireſs of the kingdom of Caſtile, having thought it neceſſary to exact an 
oath of allegiance from ber future ſubje&s, during the life, and with the approbation of 
her mother. Ferdinand, in whom the proſpett of ſoon loſing the crown of Caſtile created 
2 diſlike to the preſumptive heir, hurried the archduke out of his non, * ſent him 
to France, to negociate a peace with Lewis. 


A. D. 180g. ] Philip, flattered by this mark of confidence, demanded a ſafe- conduct to 
repair to Lyons, where he was received with great cordiality by Lewis. Neither the king 
nor the archduke were aware that Ferdinand was deceiving them; and that his only object 
in propoſing a treaty was to gain time. They therefore proceeded to buſineſs, and the cardinal 
d'Amboilſe, and the biſhop of Albi, were appointed to eonfer with the Spaniſh plenipoten- 
- tiaries, whom Ferdinand had ſent to accompany and aſſiſt his ſon-in-law. After much de- 
lay, the treaty was ſigned, and the contract of marriage of the princeſs Claude, the king's 
daughter, with Charles, ſon to the archduke, was received; and the two monarchs agreed 
to cede io Charles their reſpe&ive claims on the kingdom of Naples, inſtead of the ducky 
of Milan, which had been promiſed before. Meanwhile, it was agreed, that each of them 
- ſhould keep what was then in his poſſeſſion, and that the places which had given riſe to the 
difference between them ſhould be ſequeſtered in the hands of the archduke. The Spa- 
niſh ambaſſador not only ſigned this treaty in his maſter's name, but ſubjected himſelf to 
the pain of excommunication, in caſe the peace ſhould be broken. It was, accordingly, 
proclaimed, on the ſecond of March, 3503, and intelligence of this event was immedi- 
ately conveyed to Naples. But Gonſalvo, though he had received it officially, from the 


_ -! ambaſſadors, refuſed to give credit to it, until he ſhould receive poſitive orders on the ſub- 


Jef from their catholic majeſties. He had juſt been joined by two thouſand Germans, 
whom Maximilian had ſent to his affiſtance; he was acquainted with the diſpoſition of the 
| OP 
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pope and of the Venetians; he knew that the French ſguadron, which had been equipped | 
at Genoa, and deſtined for Naples, had received counter-orders, and that four thouſand 
French troops had been diſbanded for want of pay; and this combination of favourable 
circumſtances determined him to puſh on the war with vigour, certain that if he ſhould 
prove ſucceſsful, his maſter would not diſavow him. The queen of France, who was 
extremely anxious to promote the union of her daughter with the duke of Luxemburgh, 
expreſſed the greateſt ſatisfaQion at the treaty; but before the rejoicings, on account 
the peace, were finiſhed, the king received intelligence that a Spaniſh fleet had ſailed for | 
Naples, and that the Germans had embarked for Barletta, Lewis reproached the arch- 
duke with his perfidy, but that prince took ſuch pains to juſtify his conduct that the 
king was fully convinced of his innocence, and renewed his fafe-conduQ, by which 
Philip profited to return to his own dominions. „ 


Gonſalvo Gon threw off the maſk, and 3 hoſtilities: Peter of Navarre, a ſol- 
dier of fortune, who had been raiſed to the rank of lieutenant-general in the Spaniſh _ 
army, was admitted into Rutaliano by the citizens, who were diſguſted with the inſo- 
lence of the French. The chevalier. Prẽjan, who had faited from the port of Genoa, 
with four veſſels, fell in with the Spaniſh fleet, which compelled him to take refuge in 
the harbour of Otranto, where he burned his ſhips, and then haſtened to Join the duke 

of Nemours. That prince finding his forces not ſufficient to enable him to keep the 
field, had ſent orders to d'Aubigny to join him; but d'Aubigny himſelf was in ſtill 
greater. embarraſſment, being ſurrounded on all fides by a ſuperior force; and he was at 
length compelled to engage the Spaniards on unequal terms near Seminara in Calabria. 
The French recollecting that on this very ſpot d'Aubigny had, eight years before, ob- 
tained a ſignal victory over Ferdinand, king of Naples, they were inſpired with a blind 
confidence that degenerated into preſumption; they fought without order or regularity, _ 
and though the Spaniards were, at firſt, unable to withſtand, their impetuous attacks, 

they ſoon rallied, and by a ſteady exertion of diſcpline, obtained that advantage which + 
their ſuperiority of numbers. was calculated to enſure; the French were completely . 
routed, and d'Aubigny, with difficulty, eſcaped the general maſſacre: he retired to Anti- 

gola, where he was inveſted by the enemy, and being deſtitute of proviſions, was, in a few 
days, obliged to ſurrender. The duke of Nemours took every precaution to prevent - 

Gonſalvo, who was ſtill ſhut up in Barletta, from receiving information of the victory 
of Seminara ; and the Spaniſh general, compelled at length to evacuate a town where he 
bad ſuffered the extremes of peſtilence and famine, marched towards Cirignuola, and 
having choſen an adyantageous poſt, fortified his camp, and ſought, by ſurrounding it 
with deep ditches, to ſecure it from inſult. He was purſued by the duke of Nemours, 
who was perſuaded by his officers, much againſt his inclination, to attack the Spaniſh 

camp late in the evening of the twenty- eighth of April, 1503. The French, though 
at firſt ſucceſsful, ſuſtained a total defeat, and the duke of Nemours fell in the ac- 
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tion ?, D*Alegre, who had been chiefly inſtrumental in perſuading the duke to engage, and 
the prince of Salerno, diſplayed their valour in a moſt ſignal manner, and made aſtoniſh-- 
ing efforts to rally their troops ; but neither their example nor exhortations could prevail; 
all the artillery, proviſion and baggage fell into the hands of the enemy: & Alegre, with 
the ſcattered remains of the army, retired to Gaeta, | | Z 


In leſs than a fortnight after the battle of Cirignuola, Gonfalvo reduced the cities of 
Naples, Capua and Averſa, ſo that, in the whole kingdom, the French only retained a 
few places of little importance m Apulia and Abruzzi, with-the town of Gaeta, where 
d' Alegre had aſſembled a body of four thouſand infantry and four hundred men at arms. 
Here he was beſieged by Gonſalvo, whom he twice repulſed, and drove back to his 
camp; and the arrival of freſh troops from France compelled a general to con- 
vert the — inte a blockade. | 


Dee theſe tranſactions pope Alexander the Sixth died by Tas poiſon: wht he had: 
deſtined for another: his ſon, the dake of Valentinois, had partaken of the fatal doſe, 
but the firength- of his conſtitution fubdued its malignant influence, and' that prince, 
anxious to ſecure the protection of France, promiſed- to promote the election of the car-- 
dinal d' Amboiſe to the papacy; independent of the cardinal's own deſire to obtain that 

dignity, the king himſelf was equally anxious to promote the elevation of his-miniſter,- 

from the conviction that it would be the only means of enſuring the ſucceſs of his arms 
in Italy. | 


The archduke Philip, enraged at the perfidy of his fat her- in- law, and jealous of his own 
reputation, had returned to France, and again put himſelf in the power of Lewis. At the 
fame time he diſpatched meſſengers to Ferdinand, to remonſtrate on the indelible infamy 
which. muſt for ever ſtain his charaQter, if he countenanced the treachery of Gonſalvo. 
But the king of Arragon, attentive only to the importance of his new acquiſition, was 
indifferent to reputation. With his uſual duplicity, he at one moment diſowned his am- 
baſſadors, at another his general; while he 1 ſent t orders to puſh the. war in Naples 

to the abſolute wn W of the French. 5 


: Lewis, whoſe: magnanimous: mind was ſuperior to the dark artifices of his profligate- 
rival, commanded the minifters of the king of Arragon to quit his dominions. Though. 
he had ſeverely ſuffered from the treachery of Ferdinand; he ſcorned to avail himfelf of 
any other arms than what became him as a monarch. While he diſmiſſed the archduke 

OP every mark of 8 de to. 88 bis route to · Flanders, he e hiin at parting: 


4 The dukeof Nemours, who was Killed at the battle „ n the houſe of bum. 
"oy deſcended Trom Garibert, onto Clotaire the Second rs) hob 
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in theſe memorable words: 4 If your father-in-law has been guilty of niz I will. 
4 not reſemble him; and I am infinitely happier in the loſs of a kingdom, which I 
„% know e to re- conquer, than to have ſtained my honour, arg I could never 


46 retrieve.” 


War was now Aeciges againſt Spain, and the preparations of Lewis were proportioned 
to the injuries he had ſuſtained from the conduct of his unprincipled enemy ; three ar- 
mies were aſſembled to invade on every fide the dominions of the king of Arragon. The 
firſt, commanded by la Tremouille, and to be compoſed of eighteen thouſand infantry, 
and two thouſand men at arms, was deſtined to the recovery of the kingdom of N aples; 
the ſecond conſiſted of five thouſand Swiſs and French, and a thouſand men at arms, 
under the conduct of the lord of Albret, and the mareſchal de Gie, was directed to pene- 
trate into the province of Fontarabia. The third, ſtill more numerous, was entruſted to, 
the mareſchal de Rieux, and was to invade the county of Rouſſillon; at the ſame time a 
conſiderable fleet was fitted out to inſult the coaſts of Catalonia and Valentia, and to 


Intercept any communication at ſea between Spain and Naples. 


The Italian expedition failed, partly from the infidelity of the Italian princes, 
who refuſed to fupply their ſtipulated - contingency of troops, and partly through 
the indiſpoſition of la Tremouille, which compelled him to ſtop at Sienna, when the 
command of the army devolved on the marquis of Mantua, whoſe talents and diſpoſition _ 

rendered him improper for the poſt he enjoyed. The operations were ſuſpe nded by the 
_ -cardinal-d'Amboiſe, who was at a loſs whether to make the troops proceed immediately 
to Naples, or to order them to march to Rome, whither he himſelf had repaired for the 
purpoſe of enſuring his election to the papacy. But the cardinal was diſappointed in his 
hopes; cardinal Picolomini was cheſen by the conclave to fill the chair of St. Peter, 
and he accordingly aſſumed the appellation of Pius the Third; but after a ſhort reign of 
_ twenty-ſix days, he expired, and was ſucceeded by the cardinal San Pietro in Vincola, a 
turbulent prieſt, who, though under infinite ns pngad to the French, proved their 


INS ee | 
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When the ie troops arrived in the kingdom of Naples the ſeaſon was far ad- 
vanced, and the roads were ſo bad, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty the artillery 
could be tranſported from one place to another. Gonſal vo had expelled the Frenen 
garriſon from the town of San Germano, which commanded the entrance into the king- 
dom, and after ſtrengthening the fortifications, had advanced, with his army, to the banks 
of the Garigliano. In order to paſs that river, the marquis of Mantua cauſed a bridge of 
boats to be prepared, and a fort to be conſtructed for its defence; as the workmen, em- 
plwKoyed in theſe operations, were only attended by a flight wfcort, the Spaniards reſolved 

. to profit- by the neglect, and a detachment of a hundred men at arms was ordered to 
ford the river, while another party was ſent'to ſecure the bridge. © The chevalier Bayard, 
| Mn | „ 
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ever eager to fly where glory was to be acquired, haſtened to the affiſtance of Cocles, 
who commanded the eſcort appointed to guard the workmen; by uncommon exertions 
of intrepid valour, he checked the progreſs of two.hundred Spaniſh horſe that were pre- 
paring to paſs the bridge, and. maintained the unequal conteſt till the arrival of ſuccours 
enabled him to put the enemy to flight, and to purſue them with conſiderable ſlaughter : the 
fugitives, however, being. reinforced by a ſtrong detachment from the Spaniſh camp, 
Bayard was compelled to retreat, and his horſe, overcome with fatigue, fell with him 
into a ditch, where he was ſecured by the Spaniards. The French, meanwhile, by 
whom this eircumſtance was unperceived, had paſſed the bridge: Guiffray, a man at 
arms in Bayard's own company, was the firſt who miſſed his captain; alarmed at the 
loſs, the generous ſoldier harangued his comrades, and exhorted them to return to the 

charge; the acelamat ion of . France! France] turn Spaniards, you ſhall not thus tate off 
« the flower of chivalry !/*”* reſounded through the ranks; the attack was inſtantly re- 

newed with redoubled vigour; Bayard, mounting the firſt horſe he could find, ruſhed 

into the midſt of the enemy, and, with his brave companions, regained the bridge. But 

_ theſe heroic atchievements,. though productive of glory to. thoſe who performed them, 

were attended with little advantage to the army; the Spaniards ſtill maintained their 
ſuperiority, and the marquis of Mantua, though ſtrenuoufly urged by the French officers, 
poſitively refuſed to paſs the river. Gonſalvo, though in preſence of the enemy, de- 
tached a part of his army to lay fiege to Rocca Divandro, and the refuſal of the marquis 
of Mantua to relieve that place inſpired the troops with doubts of his fidelity. Aware 
of this diſpoſition, the marquis, under pretence of ſickneſs, gave up his command, 
and withdrew, with his company of men at arms; eight thouſand Italians, in the 
pay of France, ſoon ed 55 eee and, r not long after, entered into the fer- 
vice of i „ 


Fe "ny any EE: conſiderably weakened by the defection of the Italians, and 
left without a general, was thrown into the greateſt confuſion; as it was impoſſible to 
wait for the king's orders, the troops proceeded to- appoint a leader, and their choice 
unanimouſly fell on the marquis of Saluzzo, who, though an Italian, had fignalized, on 
various occaſions, his zeal and attachment to France. The marquis immediately forced 
the paſſage of the Garigliano, but the Spaniards had fo poſted themſelves as to preclude 
the polkbility of purfaing his march to Naples, wherefore he deemed it prudent to re- 
paſs the river, and having ſecured the fort at the entrance of the bridge, as well as a 


ſtrong tower at the mouth of the Garigliano, he fixed his camp in a very advantageous 


ſituation, on the-ſame ſpot where ſtood the ancjent town of Minturnz. He took every 
precaution. which military {kilt and experience could ſuggeſt, and would certainly have 
been able to maintain his poſt, but for the infamous conduct of the treafurers-and com- 
mifſaries of the army; the troops were neither ſupplied with money nor proviſions; the 
marquis reported this circumſtance to the king, who having been careful to provide 
_ every inconvenience of the kind, wan to puniſh the criminal neglect of 

| | his 
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his officers with exemplary rigour, and he accordingly fentenced John Heroef, the in- 
tendant of his finances, to loſe his head. Meanwhile the marquis had been obliged to 
divide his troops into different bodies to facilitate the means of ſublaſtence, and this 
diviſion occaſioned, in the ſequel, the deſtruction of his whole 11 


Tbe Spadgie efforts of Frants; ets this campaign, proved every where e ; 
ceſsful. The army deſtined for the attack of Fontarabia was divided by the difſentions 
of its generals; the lord of d'Albret, either from a principle of revenge on account of 
the rivality which had formerly ſubſifted hetween him and Lewis, or from his total ig- 
norance of the art of war, led his troops, in oppoſition to the advice of the mareſchal de 
Gie, who commanded under him, into a ſterile part of the province of Bifcave, where a 
want of proviſion ſoon led them to diſband : thoſe who were under the immediate com- 
mand of d'Albret retired in ſafety, while the reſt periſhed, almoſt to a man, on their re- 
turn to Guienne. The mareſchal de Rieux formed the fiege of Salfes, but after the 
French had battered the town, during forty days, they were compelled to raiſe the ſiege, 
on the approach of Ferdinand himſelf, with an army of thirty thouſand men. The fleet 
alſo, after alarming the coaſts of Valentia and Catalonia, was nen by a 1 and 
reduced to the neceflity of returning to the port of Marſcitles. | 


In Italy, Gonſalvo had made a fruitleſs attempt to burn the bridge over the river Ga- 
rigliano; being repulſed with loſs he retired to his camp, and the inclemency of the 
weather kept both armies in a ſtate of inactivity for near two months. During 
that time, Gonſalvo had received a reinforcement from Spain, and his army being farther 
ſtrengthened by the junction of the Orſini and their partizans, and by the ſecret” pro- 
tection of the Venetians, he ſoon found himſelf in a ſituation to renew his operations. 
The French, on the contrary, were diſperſed in ſearch of proviſions, and weakened by 
diſeaſe ; and the Spaniards, reſolving to profit by this circumſtance, threw a bridge over 
the river, at ſome diſtance from the French camp, and taking the town of Fagio by 
ſurprize, maſſacred the garriſon. The marquis of Saluzzo was no ſooner apprized 


of this diſaſter, than he aſſembled his troops, and croſſed the river; but being purſued wy. 


the Spaniards, an action took place near the bridge of Mola, in which the French, after 
diſplaying great valour, were defeated. D' Alegre, with a part of the troops, retired to 
Gaeta; while Lewis d*Ars and Bayard fhut themfelyes up in Venoſa, with the reſolution 
to defend that place to the laſt extremity. Pietro di Medicis, who commanded the tower 
at the mouth of the Garigliano, embarked, on the approach of the enemy, with the artil- 
lery and a part of the baggage, in order to join ihe F rene fleet, but being een by 
a ſtorm, he periſhed in the attempt. 


A. D. 804 On the firſt day of the year 1504, Gaeta was mended T the 45 
niards; and though the garriſon were provided with every neceſſary for a long defence, 
ſuch was the terror with which the recent ſucceſſes of the enemy had impreſſed the 


/ 
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minds of the French, that in a council of war, it was determined to capitulate, and 
d' Alegre was appointed to make the propoſal to Gonſalvo. That general chearfully ac- 
cepted the terms, and a treaty was immediately ſigned, of which the ſurrender of Gaeta, 
and the eyacuation of the kingdom of Naples, conſtituted the principal articles : the 
French only obtained the liberty of retiring to France, either by land or ſea, and the 
releaſe of the priſoners; but Gonſalvo violated the conditions of the treaty, and thame- ; 


fully detained in captivity all thoſe who were natives of N aples. 


The chevalier Bayard, and Lewis d'Ars, received with indignation the meſſenger ſent 


by Gonſalvo to inform them of the treaty of Gaeta; they refuſed to ſign it, proteſting 


that they would rather loſe their lives in Italy, than ſuffer the Italians to believe that 
all Frenchmen were cowards. There were ſeveral ſmall towns dependent on Venoſa, 
all of which theſe gallant officers undertook to defend; they gave free permiflion to their 
troops. to depart if they choſe it, but not a man would forſake them. Bayard and d' Ars 
exchanged their jewels and plate for proviſion and ammunition; in vain did Gonſalvo 
offer to grant them any terms they might think proper to impoſe, they courageouſly re- 
jected his offers and repelled his attacks. Europe ſaw with aſtoniſhment theſe two 
knights, with a handful of troops, ſueceſsfully defend themſelves againſt the whole 
force of Spain. A miſunderſtanding preyailed in the camp of Gonſalvo, from the prefer- 
ence given by that general to the family of the Orſini over that of Colonna; and Proſ- 
pero Colenna was induced to withdraw his troops, and to retire to Spain, where he ex- 
cited ſuſpicions in the mind of Ferdinand, on the fidelity of Gonſalvo, whom he repre- 
ſented as a man elated with victory, aſpiring to independence, and anxious to keep for 
himſelf the conqueſts he had made for his maſter. Theſe inſinuations induced Ferdinand 
to reyoke a part of thoſe powers with which he had entruſted Gonſalyo, who, in conſe- 
quence of this affront, neglected for ſome days the duties of his ſtation. Lewis d' Ars 
and Bayard, attentive to his motions, profited by the opportunity to make incurſions 
into the neighbouring country, where they acquired a conſiderable booty, which they 
conducted in ſafety to Vendſa. Ferdinand was deſtitute of money, his army in Italy 
was on the point of revolting, and he learned that Lewis was making great preparations 
in France; in this emergency, he propoſed a truce for a year, which was accepted by the 
king. But Lewis d' Ars and Bayard did not ſurrender the towns they occupied in Italy 
till the year following, when they received expreſs orders from Lewis to return to 
France, where they received thoſe: honours and rewards to which their ſervices were ſo 


juſtly entitled. 


The anxiety which Lewis had experienced from the ill- ſucceſs of his arms, and from 
the diſtreſs under which his ſubjects laboured from the united attacks of peſtilence and 
famine, brought on a fever, which raged with ſuch violence as to baffle the ſkill of his 
phyſicians, and to threaten his immediate diſſolution. Anne, daily apprehenſive of the 
| death of beg way conſort, determined to provide for her own ſecurity, embarked her moſt 


precious 
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precious effects, and meditated a retreat into her native dominions of Brittany. The 
veſſels which ſhe had laden were ſtopped by the forward and imprudent zeal of the ma- 
reſchal de Gie; an offence, which Anne could never forgive in, a man who had been 
born her ſubject. She refuſed to liſten to the mareſchal's excuſes, and, on her huſband's 

recovery ſhe obtained an order for his trial by the parliament of Toulouſe. Every cir- 
eumſtance of his life was inveſtigated, in order to find matter for an accuſation; and it 
having been proved that he had once received pay for fifteen dead men, ſuppoſed to be on 
duty in his caſtle of Fronſac, he was deprived of his places and penſions, prohibited 
from exerciſing the functions of a mareſchal for five years, and ppg to approach 85 


within ten leagues of the court. 


On the king's recovery, the negociations for peace were renewed; a treaty was con 
cluded, by cardinal d' Amboiſe, with the emperor, who, in conſideration of being allowed 
to aſſert his claims-to certain towns belonging to the republic of Venice, and on condi- 
tion of receiving twelve hundred thouſand florins, to be paid by inſtalments, a pair of 
golden-ſpurs, every- Chriſtmas-day; and a body of five hundred lances, whenever he- 
ſhould chuſe to go to Rome, conſented to beſtow the inveſtiture of the duchy of Milan 
on Lewis and his male deſcendants, or, in default of males, on his daughters. This 
treaty had been preceded by another with the archduke Philip, which occaſioned great 
uneaſineſs to Ferdinand, who was afraid of his ſon-in-law, and therefore exndeavodred 8 
ro create freſh diſturbances. He ſent ambaſſadors to France with propofals that he ne- 
ver wiſhed to be accepted; offering to place the crown of Naples on the head of the 
prince, of Tarento, ſon to Frederic, the depoſed monarch, on condition that he ſhould: 
marry his niece. Frederic accepted the propoſal;. but Lewis being informed of the cir- 
cumſtance, ordered the Spaniſh ambaſſador to quit his dominions. 


Frederic died ſoon after, as did alſo Iſabella of Caſtile, wife to Ferdinand of Ae 
The archduke Philip, in right of his wife Joanna, on the death of Iſabella, claimed the 
inheritance of her dominions, and changed the ſyſtem of European politics. Ferdinand: 
the Catholic was again reduced to his original kingdom of Arragon, after having in- 
effectually exerted his uſual fineſſe in order to obtain the regency of Caſtile. 


A: D. 1505.] Hitherto Lewis had conſidered the archduke as a vaſſal, and as a vaſſal 
3 he loved and eſteemed; but his late acquiſition rendered him a formidable neigh- 
bour. The county of Flanders, the hereditary dominions of the houſe of Auſtria, the 
empire of the kingdom of Caſtile, were now likely to center in one prince, whoſe ſon, 

too, was to augment theſe extenſive poſſeſſions, by his marriage with the princeſs 
Claude, with the duchies of Brittany and Milan. This vaſt combination of power 
might, in the ſequel, prove deſtructive to France, and proper meaſures, therefore, were 
immediately; though ſecretly, taken to counteraCt its effefts. The ambaſſadors ſent by 


the king of Arragon to notify the death of his _ to the French court, experienced a 
| gracious 8 
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_ gracious reception; and as Ferdinand was till young, Lewis engaged him to marry his 
_ niece Germana, daughter to the count of Foix; the king gave up his part of the king. 
dom of Naples, as a marriage-portion for the young princeſs, on condition that, if Ferdi- 
nand ſhould die before her, and without children, the whole of that kingdom ſhould revert 
to France; if, on the contrary, Ferdinand ſhould ſurvive his wife, and have no child, he 
was to keep poſſeffion of Naples; the catholic king engaged to pay Lewis ſeven hundred 
thouſand crowns, in ten years, to reimburſe him for the expences of the war; and Lewis 
honourably ſtipulated, rhat the Neapolitan nobility, who had been impriſoned as his adhe- 
rents, by Gonſalvo, ſhould be reſtored to their freedom, and to the poſſeſſion of their eſ- 
tates; and that the partizans of the houſe of Anjou ſhould be reimburſed for the loſſes 
they had incurred by their fidelity to that family; a condition which the ſituation of Fer- 
dinand's affairs compelled him to accede to, and which the Log of F rance took care that 


he ſhould e 4 e 


A. D. 1 506. The queen was extremely anxious that the projected . een 
; 1. daughter Claude, and Charles of Luxemburgh, ſhould take place, but the nation en- 
tertained very different ſentiments, and were greatly alarmed at the proſpect of wars and 
diſſentions which, in their opinion, that alliance was calculated to produce. The ſtates 
of Tours, which aſſembled on the fourteenth of May, 1 506, preſented a remonſtrance to 
the king on this ſubject; in which they expatiated on the inconveniencies which, they 
conceived, muſt reſult from the marriage of the princeſs with a foreign potentate, and be- 
ſought his majeſty to beſtow the hand of his daughter on an Aue of EVAN "= 


89 of the blood, and 5 heir to the crown. 


1 aſtoniſhed at this 0 or, at leaſt, W to 1 08 5 it. ĩs en 
wither or not the plan originated with himſelf—promiſed to give his auſwer in a few 
days. After conferring with the princes of the blood, and finding that the ſentiments 
of the council coincided with thoſe of the ſtates, he chearfully afſented to the propoſed 
alliance. The queen, however, oppoſed it to the utmoſt of her power; ſhe ſaw, with 
grief, that, by this marriage, Brittany muſt inevitably become a province of France; be- 
ſides, ſhe had another motive for her oppoſition, in her hatred to the counteſs of Angou- 
eme, mother to Francis, an intriguing and ambitious princeſs; and had Anne ſurvived 
her huſband, it is probable, the marriage had never taken place. But however great the 
aſcendancy which ſhe had acquired over the mind'of Lewis, ſhe could not, in this in- 
ſtance, prevail on him ta change the reſolution he had taken to ſatisfy the ſtates. The 
chancellor, accordingly, informed that aſſembly of his majeſty's determination to comply 
with their wiſhes; the ceremony of betrothal was to be celebrated without delay; and 
the marriage to be conſummated as ſoon as the parties ſhould come of age; the princeſs 
was then in her eighth year, and the duke of Valois in his fourteenth. The king ex- 
acted from the ſtates a promiſe, confirmed by an oath, that, in caſe he ſhould die with- 
out male heirs, they would enforce the conſummation of the marriage, and acknowledge 


the duke of Valois for their lawful 1 NEy. 
| Lewis 
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Lewis ſent an ambaſſador to Valadolid to inform the king of Caſtile of this event, 
and of the reaſons which had induced him to violate the marriage-treaties which had 
been concluded between their children. Philip received the intelligence without be- 
traying any ſymptoms of reſentment, and expreſſed an earneſt wiſh that this circum- 
ſtance might not be ſuffered to interrupt the harmony which ſubſiſted between the two 
crowns. Maximilian, however, ſhewed his diſcontent, by immediately calling on the 
king to fulfil, the terms of the laſt treaty, by ſupplying him with five hundred lances toef- 
cort him to Rome. His demand was complied with, but Lewis took care to prevent his 
journey, by exciting the apprehenſions of the pope and the Venetians, who refuſed him a | 
_ paſſage through their dominions, unleſs he choſe to come with no other attendants than 
his uſual retinue. Meanwhile, a diſpute having occurred between the king of Caſtile 
and the: duke of Gueldres, the latter applied for aſſiſtance to Lewis, his kinſman and 
ally, who immediately ſent him four hundred lances, under the'command of Robert de 
la Marche. Philip, complained, and not without reaſon, of this proceeding, as an infrac- 
tion of the treaty ; he proteſted it was his wiſh to live at peace with the king, but 
threatened, at the ſame time, to defend himſelf with vigour if he perceived any inten- 
tion of attacking him. Lewis, on his part, declared that he would not be the firſt to 
break treaties, but complained of the ſecret practices of Maximilian in Italy, and with 
the Swiſs. Theſe mutual remonſtrances did not prevent the continuation of hoſtilities i in 
the duchy of Gueldres. Henry, king of England, as an ally both of Philip and of Lewis, 
employed his mediation on this occaſion, and ſent an ambaſſador to France, who repre- 
ſented to the king, that as the duke of Gueldres had been the aggreſſor, to afford him 


aſſiſtance was to violate the treaties which ſubſiſted between him and the king of Caſ- _ 


tile; that if he continued to ſend troops into the duchy of Gueldres, and ſhould be led 
to invade the county of Flanders, the king of England would be obliged to aſſiſt his ally 
the king of Caſtile; but if, on the contrary, Lewis would recal his forces; Henry would- 
perſuade Philip to accommodate matters with the duke of Gueldres. Lewis conſented 
to the propoſal ; but the death of the king of Caſtile, which occurred on the twenty- | 
fifth of September, 1506, changed the face of affairs. This prince, who loſt his life by 

drinking cold water when he was hot, left two ſons, Charles and Ferdinand; and, by his 
will, he appointed Lewis to be guardian to Charles, who was the eldeſt. . Lewis ac- 
cepted the office, and undertook to protect thoſe ſame dominions which, had Philip lived, 
he would, moſt probably, have very lon: ata; he recalled his 2 from E n 


8 eb * to a a truce. 


1 D. 150). z: The attention of Je was now called to >the affairs of 1 whitis 
he was ſo impolitic as to enforce the pretenſions of the pope to the ſovereignty of Bo- 
logna. He had ſoon; however, occaſion to repent. this condeſcenſion, for Julius the 
Sixth, who ſince his acceffion to the papal throne had diſplayed a diſpoſition better ſuit- 
ed to the camp than the conclave, forgetful of the protection he had received, exerted his | 
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genius in exciting the enemies of France, and nouriſhing the diſcontents of the Ge- 
noeſe. Theſe at laſt broke out into open revolt, expelled the French, and declared Paul 
Nauova, a filk-dyer, their doge. They were privately encouraged by Julius and the em- 
peror Maximilian, and were ur reinforced by the troops of Piſa. ̃ 


Lewis, ſenſible how 3 his reputation depended on ee cruſhing the in- 
ſurgents, aſſembled an army of twenty thouſand men, and marched towards Genoa, not- 

withſtanding the oppoſition of the queen, who exerted all. her influence to prevent him 
from engaging in an expedition, the conſequences whereof ſhe dreaded. Lewis, how. 
ever, forced the paſſes which the rebels had occupied, and, in perſon, ſtormed their en- 
trenchments, The. Genoeſe, diſconcerted by his rapid approach, endeavoured to difarm 
his reſentment by ſubmiſſion. On the twenty-ninth of April, 1507, the king, clad in 
complete - armour, and with a ſtern countenance, entered Genoa: but his natural cle- 
mency prevailed; and, after puniſhing Paul Nuova, the popular doge, and Juſtiani, an- 
other incendiary, with death, he contented himſelf with depriving the citizens of their 
" privileges, and with impoſing on the city a fine of three hundred thouſand: ducats.. 


Before Lewis returned to France, he had an interview at Savona, in the territories: 
of Genoa, with Ferdinand of Arragon, who was in Italy when he received the news of 
the death of his ſon-in-law Philip. The fears of Ferdinand, leſt the king of France 
ſhould: oppoſe his deſigns on the regency of Caſtile, were his concealed: motives to. this 
interview. The two monarchs again renewed their alliance, and ſwore to the ſtrict ob- 
ſervance of the articles of peace; but Ferdinand, who acknowledged no principle but 

his 'own private intereſts, infringed and violated every condition on his return into 


A. D. 1508.] The formidable preparations made by the king for the conqueſt of 
Genoa, had ſpread an alarm over a great part of Europe ; his intention, it was generally 
believed, was to ſubdue Italy, to recover the kingdom of Naples, to aſſemble a council, 
depoſe the pope, and -procuge the election of the cardinal d' Amboiſe to the chair of Saint 
Peter; in conſequence of this ſuppoſed deſign, Julius endeavoured to form a confederacy 
againſt Lewis. Maximilian was the firſt to promote this plan; he aſſembled a diet at 
Conftance, where he expatiated, with great energy, on the boundleſs ambition of the 

king of France, which urged him to the violation of all treaties ; he repreſented: to the 
princes of the Empire, that it was their intereſt to oppoſe the conqueſt of Italy by Lewis, 
which would deprive the Empire of its rights to that country; and his eloquence pre- 

vailed fo far as to extort from the princes a promife to. ſupply their quota of troops, for 
oppoſing this imaginary expedition. By the time Maximilian had aſſembled his army 
and entered Italy, the king of 1 rance Ba e the reduction of 3 ang diſ- 
n . * | 7 


be 
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The Germans, finding no enemy to encounter, refuſed to proceed; and the appre- 
henſions of Julius with regard to the French being diſpelled, he now began to read the 
deſigns of the emperor, and accordingly engaged the Venetians and the Swiſs to refuſe his 
troops a paſſage through their territories. The emperor advanced as far as Trent, with 
five or fix thouſand men, who were defeated by the Venetian general, Alviano. The 
Venetians, however, notwithſtanding this. victory, applied for aſſiſtance to the king, who 
ſent them a body of troops, under the command of Triulzi; that general again defeated 
the Germans, who perſuaded the Venetians to ſign a truce for a year, without conſult- 
ing the king, and without including the duke of Gueldres, as they had promiſed. - It was 
by ſuch miſtaken policy that the Venetians afforded ſubjects for complaint to all the dif- 
ferent powers, and engaged them to enter into that famous league, which was n the 
following year, and which had their e for its object. 


The ping was the = more ;xritited at the a of the FRO of Gueldres from the 
treaty, as the territories of that prince were in a ftate of revolt, and the rebels were af- 
ſiſted by the Imperialiſts; while the forces which Lewis had ſent to the relief of the du- - 

chy, under the orders of the count of Rethel, were too inconſiderable to reduce the re- 
bels to obedience, and were, menen deſtitute of money, 
Y Manila was 8 to bring his afaits in Italy to a concluſion, in order to attend to 
the ſtate of his grandſon's dominions in Flanders; he made every effort to procure from 
the Flemings the appointment of guardian to Charles, but, averſe from his power, they 
refuſed to admit his pretenſions, and, in compliance with the will of their late ſovereign, 
placed themſelves under the protection of Lewis, whom they deſired to chooſe a go- 
vernor for their youthful prince. Lewis, accordingly, appointed Philip de Croy, lord 
of Chievres, to that important office; and Maximilian, perceiving the inability of reſiſt· 
ance, and pleaſed, moreover, with the king's choice, withdrew his claims, and made a ſimi- 
lar attempt on the kingdom of Caſtile, where he was oppoſed by the king of Arragon. 
Theſe two princes aſterward choſe Lewis as an arbiter between them; who decided that 
Ferdinand ſhould keep the regency of Caſtile as long as he ſhould remain without chil- 
dren, on condition that he ſnould pay the emperor fifty thoufand ducats out of the re- 
venue of that kingdom, and a ſimilar ſum for the ſupport of young Charles. This agree- 
ment took place in 1509. n determined to have lems influence on the affairs 

5 This opinion tige been adopted by all the French bier from Varillas to Garnier; but the Spaniſh, © German, 
and Flemiſh writers, concur in contradiRing their aſſertions; and maintain, that Lewis had loft the confidence of 
Philip, by conſenting: to the marriage of Germaine de Foix with Ferdinand. Hewterus, a Flemiſh Hiſtorian, of 
great authority, aſſerts, that when Philip ſet out for Spain, he had himſelf entruſted Chievres both with the care of 
his ſon's education, and with the government of his dominions in the Low-Countries ; and that nobleman conti- 
nued to diſcharge both the offices which Philip had committed to him, until the arrival of the princeſs Margaret 


| In the Netherlands,—See MOTT 7. 0 30, Note g. 5 
| ty k ; 3 ; 3 | 
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of Flanders, perſuaded his daughter Margaret—now a widow—to repair thither, in the 
hope that the Flemings would entruſt her with the adminiſtration: nor was he diſap- 
pointed in his hopes; that event took place, and de Chievres only retained the title of 
governor to Charles. It does not appear that Lewis made any oppoſition to this change, 
with which, indeed, he had every reaſon to be ſatisfied; for Margaret, a princeſs of un- 
common merit, was ſtudious to enſure the continuance of peace in the dominions of her 
nephew, and to promote a reconciliation between the emperor and the king of France; 
ſhe at length concluded, with the cardinal d'Amboiſe, in the names of Maximilian and 
Lewis, the famous league of Cambray, formed againft the Venetians, but tlie intereſts 
of the different £46 5% who vo: gh init were fo PO” to PO but n 11 
to o the 1 | 


10 bamble e of Venice, oe to divide its 3 was tos Lore object 
of all the princes who united in this confederacy. The civil conſtitution of Venice, 
_ eſtabliſhed on a firm baſis, had ſuffered no confiderable alteration for ſeveral centuries ; 
during which the ſenate conducted its affairs by maxims of policy, no leſs prudent than 
vigorous, and adhered to theſe with an uniform ſpirit of. conſiſtency, which gave that 
commonwealth great advantage over other ſtates, whoſe views and meaſures changed ag 
- often as the form of their government, or the perſons who adminiſtered it. By theſe unin- 
terrupted exertions of wiſdom and valour, the Venetians enlarged the dominions of their 

- commonwealth, until it became the moſt conſiderable power in Italy; while their exten- 
five commerce, the uſeful and curious manufactures which they carried on, together with 
their monopoly of the „ eee of the r RS. the 2 10 
e _ in 4 | TH OT 


| Their power was the” obje® of terror to their Teaſiar an neighbours: theic 8 was 

viewed with en vy by the greateſt monarchs, who could not vie with their private citi- 

- zens, in the magnificence of their buildings, or in ſplendour and elegance of living*. Julius 

| the Second, whoſe ambition was ſuperior, and whoſe abilities were equal to thoſe of any 

pontiff who ever fat on the papal throne; formed the idea of this league againſt the Ve- 

netians, and endeavoured by working on the avarice, ambition, fears, and reſentment of 

other princes, to perſuade them to join in it. By this means he ſucceeded: in forming 

one of the moſt * er wennn thoſe 1 e that Europe 
had ever 3 


— + : 


— 


* 


The emperor, FA - bing of 8 the I of 1 and the pope, were e 
in the league of Cambray, to which almoſt all the princes of Italy acceded.; the leaſt 
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deemed to be devoted W The Venetians might have diverted this 3 or 
have broken its force; but, with a pre ſumptuous raſhneſs, to which there is nothing 
ſimilar in the courſe of their hiſtory, they waited its approach 7. The object of Maxi- 


milian in joining this confederacy, was to recover the ſovereignty of ſeveral territories, in 
poſſeſſion of the Venetians, particularly of Padua, - Vicenza, Verona and Lignano, to 


which he preferred ſome obſolete claims. Julius, whoſe mind never retained the ſenſe of 
an obligation, though indebted to the republic for the dignity he enjoyed, aimed at the poſ- 


ſeſſion of Faenza, Rimini, Ravenna, and ſome other towns in Romagna; and at the re- : 


covery of the biſhopric of Vicenza, which the Venetians with-held from him, The 
king of Arragon likewiſe ſacrificed his gratitude to his intereſt, for though his general, 
Gonſalvo, had received affiſtance from the Venetians in the recovery of Naples, the ac- 
quiſition of the forts of Otranto, Brindiſi, Trano, Monopoli and Pulignano, which they 
poſſeſſed in that kingdom, was a temptation too powerful for ſuch a prince as Ferdinand 
to withſtand. In Lewis the gratification of a juſt reſentment coinciding with intereſt, 


he wiſhed to gain poſſeſſion of thoſe places in the Milaneſe, which he had ceded to. the 


republic at the conqueſt of that duchy. 


A. D. 1509.] | Julins was the firſt to repent of this new alliance, e, and e | = 
enza and Rimini were reſtored to the church, to deſert the cauſe he had embarked in; 


but-Venice, confident of her firength, rejected his propoſals ; and the pontiff, enraged at : 


their obſtinacy, iſſued a ſentence of excommunication againſt the proud republicans, who 
prepared to meet, with firmneſs, the danger that threatened them. They raiſed an army 
of fix thouſand lances, four thouſand light horſe, and three-and-thirty thouſand foot; 


theſe troops, who were chiefly mercenaries, were put under the command of the count of 


Pitigliano and Alviano. Andrew Gritti and George Cornaro, noble Venetians, and men 
of eſtabliſhed reputation, were appointed Provucditeri* to the army. When they had 


thus, provided for their defence, they exerted all the arts of policy to promote a diſſolu - 5 


tion of the confederacy, but in vain; their offers were rejected by the different powers, 
and their deſtruction ſeemed inevitable—even the elements appeared to conſpire againſt 
them A veſſel, ſent with money for the troops in garriſon, at Ravenna, was loſt in a 
ſtorm; the caſtle of Breno, in which the archives of the republic, and other papers of 
the higheſt import, was depoſited, were deſtroyed by lightning; the arſenal. of Venice 
took fire, and, with all it contained, was reduced to aſhes. But the greateſt misfortune 


which the republic experienced at this period, was the diviſion that took place between 


their generals. Pitigliano infiſted on the propriety of abandoning the towns on the 


Adda, and of encamping in the at hs "= between the rivers Oglio and Serio. 


| | 7 Robarkht 
8 The Provydditori of the Venetians, like the field-deputies of the Dutch republic Ws latter cies, one all 
the motions of the words and ee W By] in al 156 N e 
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Alviano, on the contrary, propoſed to paſs the Adda, and, by invading the Milaneſe, 
make that duchy the ſeat of war. Both theſe projects, however, were rejected by the 
ſenate, who ordered their generals to prevent the French from paſſing the Adda, and to 
avoid a general action, unleſs they could engage with an apparent certainty of 78 

Theſe orders, however, it was found NG: to execute, 
2, The Funck army was divided into different bodies, which invaded he territories of 
the republic in five different parts. The garriſon of Leco extended their depredations 
to the gates of Bergamo ; thoſe of Lodi and Piacenza invaded the Cremoneſe on either 
fide; the marquis of Mantua reduced the town of Caſale Maggioné; while Chau- 
mont paſſed the Adda, and inveſted Trevi. , The garriſon of Trevi made a vigorous 
ſally, but they were ſucceſsfully repulſed by the French, who purſued them fo cloſely, 
that they entered the town with them. Moroſin, the governor, was taken priſoner, to- 
gether with the garriſon, conſiſting of four hundred light horſe, and twelve hundred in- 
fantry. Chaumont, aſter he had exacted an oath of allegiance from the inhabitants, 
and appointed Fontrailles to command in the place, repaſſed the Adda, and haſtened 
to join the king, who had, by this time, reached Milan. The Venetians ordered their 
generals to profit by the abſence of Chaumont, to recover the town of Trevi. Piti- | 
gliano and Alviano did not approve of this plan, and propoſed another, which, in the 
opinion of moſt men, was much more advantageous; but the ſenate, unuſed to contradic- 
tion, enforced . orders, and . was bm ch beſieged a at the e e of 


. 809. 


- Fdntrailles, who had only 860 men at arms, and one thouſand id Gaſcons, 3 kis . 
command, plainly perceived that it would be impoſſible for him long to reſiſt the attacks 
of the Venetian army. He immediately apprized the king of his ſituation, obſerving 
that the walls of the town were in ſuch a bad ftate, that the enemy's artillery muſt 
ſpeedily deſtroy them; affuring him, however, that he would not fail to hold out to the 
laſt extremity. The council, who had been affembled on the reception of this news, 
were divided in their ſentiments: Triulzi maintained that it was too late to think of 
marching to the relief off Fontrailles; that all the Venetian forces being united on the 
banks of the Adda, would prevent the troops from paſſing that rives, and that the at- 
. tempt would only occaſion a great loſs of time, that might be uſefully devoted to other 
pùrpoſes: but Chabarone de la Paliſſe was of a different opinion, and inſiſted on the 
neceſſity of ſetting out immediately for Trevi; this advice coinciding with the ſenti- 
ments of Lewis, the army was put in motion without farther delay: it conſiſted of fix 
thouſand Swiſs, twelve thouſand French and Italian infantry, and two thouſand Gen- 
15 . TIAWS reached the banks of the Adda on the ninth of 8 at the very mo- 


z 


Wn 5 9 Guicciardini, tom. il lib. 5 5 199. 
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ment that Fivieeilles, after defending the town of Trevi as long as poſſible, farrendered 
it to the enemy. Lewis, though apprized of this diſaſter, purſued his deſign, and 
marched along the banks of the river till he came oppoſite to Caſciano, where he paſſed 
the Adda, with his whole army, without receiving the ſmalleſt moleſtation from the 
Venetians, who were employed in plundering the town of Trevi, and refuſed to obey 
the commands of their officers*®. The ground about Caſciano is elevated fo as to com- 
mand the river, and is, by its numerous interſections, peculiarly adapted for the encamp- 
ment of a ſmall army; on the fide of that part of the country which is called the Ghiara _ 
d Adda it is protected by a canal twenty feet wide and fix in depth, which runs entirely 


round it. Triulzi was fully perſuaded that the Venetians, who were encamped about 


five miles from Caſciano, had ſecured this important poſt; but when he found it vacant 
he could not refrain from exclaiming, with a degree of candour worthy a hero, that had 
his advice been followed, the F reach would have been loft; and he added“ Now, maſt 
Chriſtian King, the day is your own.” This exclamation, from the mouth of an expe- 
rienced general, encreaſed the ae Ek of the troops, who were farther encouraged 
by the inactivity of the enemy, proceeding, according to ſome, from the mutinous 
diſpoſition of the ſoldiers**, and, according to others, from the diviſion which 2 1 ru 


between Fa generals . 


Af 


Lewis finding i it impoſiible to force the Venetian camp, moved 6 js Rivolta, 3 5 | 
lay te the left of the enemy, to try whether the deſire of ſaving that place would not 
induce them to come forth, and riſk an action. Rivolta, however, was taken by aſſault 
in fight of the Venetian army ; and. the king having paſſed a night in the town, marchec 
the next morning, with his whole army, with the view to ſecure either Vailà or Pan- 
dino, by which means he would be enabled to eut off the communication with Cremona 
or Crema, whence the Venetians drew their proviſions. There were two roads to theſe 
places; that which the king took was the longeſt, and lay along the ſide of the Adda: "2 
the other was much ſhorter, and ran in a firaight line, and this induced the Venetians 
to quit their poſt, in the hope of arriving at Vaila before the French. They formed 
their army in two diviſions, the ſtrongeſt of which was entruſted to Alviano, and the 
othes to Pitigliano. The latter marched firſt, and had nearly reached Vaila, when the 
former was overtaken, and attached by the van of the French army, under Chaumont and 
Triulzi. Alviano immediately ſem a meſſenger to Pitigliano, to apprize him of the 
citcumſtance, and poſted his infantry i in ſome neighbouring vineyards, where he con- 

verted the vine-props into paliſades; he erected ſome batteries with great expedition, 
and drew up his cavalry in a plain behind the ground occupied by the infantry, Chau- 
mont was repulſed with loſs in his firſt attack; the Swiſs, whoſe heavy- armed infantry 
could not make their way through tlie rows of long pikes that were ſtuck in the ground, 


29 Guicciardini, tom, il. lib. viii. p. 199. 11 Idem, ibid. 1% Mocenigo. 
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met with no better ſucceſs; and the van was in danger of fuſtaining a defeat, when the 
king came to their affiſtance with the reſt of the army. Some of his officers, it is ſaid, 


_ endeavoured to deter him from purſuing his march, by obſerving that the Venetians were 


already in poſſeſſion of Vaila; but Lewis replied, «< We ſhall then have the addi- 
tional trouble of di ſlodging them, and preſſed onward. He rallied the Swiſs, made 


the Gaſcons advance, and ſupported them with the troops from Trevi, who were anxious 


to revenge the affront they had recently ſuſtained. Animated by the preſence of their 
fovereign, and the exhortations and example of the gallant veteran La Ti<mouille, the 
troops deſpiſed all danger, and ruſhing forward with irrefiſtible impetuofity, bore down 
all before them. Lewis expoſed his perſon in the thickeſt of the fight, and vied with 
his men in exertions of perſonal valour. The Venetians, after an obſtinate conteſt, 
_ yielded up the palm of victory, and left eight thouſand of their beſt troops on the field 
of battle: their cavalry fled without ſtriking a blow; their principal officers were taken 
priſoners, and among them was Alviano, who had been wounded in the action, in which 
he bad diſplayed the courage of a ſoldier, and the {kill of a commander. This battle 
was fought at Vaila in Ghigradadda, on the fourteenth of May, 1509. The king cauſed 
a church to be built on the ſpot, which he called Notre Dame de la Vi Aoire, and which is 


-  Rtill ſtanding. The loſs of the French was inconſiderable ; Pitigliano attempted to 


march to the affiſtance of his colleague, but his troops refuſed to follow him; moſt of 
them eee and witls the ew that many took poſſeſſion of Vaila. 


| The Wag: after paſſing ty two days on the field of battle, ie to profit by bis vic- 
tory: he formed the ſiege of Carravagio, which the inhabitants compelled the garriſon 
to ſurrender ; and Bergamo and Breſcia opened their gates at his approach. Peſchicra 
being taken by aſſault, the garriſon were put to the ſword, and a noble Venetian 
and his ſon “ were hanged on the ramparts by the king's command: this act of cru- 
elty is aſcribed by the. French writers to the defire of-revenging the infidelity of the 
 Venetians, who broke the capitulation at Trevi; and by the Italians, to the wiſh to 
intimidate the other towns, and ſo deter them from reſiſting the French. Crema and 
Cremona made no oppoſition; and, in leſs than a fortnight, the king had conquered all 


3 places for which he had ſtipulated by the treaty of Cambrai. The pope, meanwhile, 


had aſſembled an army of thirteen thouſand men, which he entruſted to the care of the 
duke of Ferrara; the victory gained by Lewis at Vaila, greatly facilitated the duke's 
operations, who immediately after obtained eee of all the . in ere ex- 
. the caſtle of Ravenna. „ | | 


From the height of preſumption the „e now nn to the . of deſpair; 
they no longer ſought to reſiſt the confederates, but endeavoured to ſoothe by ſubmiſſion 
where they could 1 not Ty arms ; all the places claimed by the e and the em- 


* 
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peror were ſurrendered without heſitation or delay, and theſe haughty republicans hav- 
ing in vain endeavoured to appeaſe, by ſervile ſolicitations, the reſentment of Julius, 
Maximilian and Ferdinand, retired to their capital to wait the fatal blow which was to 
extinguiſh their power. But the emperor neglected: to avail himſelf of this fayourable 
| opportunity: he had diſſipated, in vain expences, the money that was deſtined to raiſe an 
army, and was compelled to wait at Inſpruck for freſh ſupplies ; the troops he ſent into 
Italy were inadequate to any enterprize of importance; and he advanced, himſelf, no 
farther than Trent. The cardinal d' Amboiſe there paid him a viſit, and appointed an in- 

terview between Maximilian and Lewis; a day was fixed for the purpoſe, and the king 
made the moſt ſplendid preparations for receiving his imperial gueſt ; but the emperor 
wanting money to appear in a ſtile ſuitable to his rank, declined the interview. During 
his reſidence at Trent, however, he granted to Lewis, agreeably to the engagement he 
had contracted by the treaty of Cambrai, the inveſtiture of the duchy of Milan, for 
him and his heirs, male or female,. and in default of 1 880 to e count of TOONS: 


| _ his ſucceſſors. 


The king having ſecured his 3 and e a new 1 offenſive and de- 
fenfive, with the pope, returned to France, leaving the chief command of his forces to 
Chaumont. The cardinal d' Amboife had adviſed Lewis to remain longer in Italy, from 
the dread that the number of nobility who muſt neceſſarily accompany him would greatly 
diminiſh the . and encourage the Venetians to profit by his abſence. This proved 
to be the caſe; their courage revived, and they made ſome ſpirited attempts to recover 
their loſt territories. Padua again fell into their hands; and although the emperor, with 
an immenſe army, entered Italy, for the purpoſe of retaking it, they baffled all his efforts, 
and compelled him to retire with diſgrace. They alſo made an attempt on Verona, but 
the timely arrival of Chabannes and Bayard, who had been detached by Chaumont, 
with a body of French troops, ſaved the town, and obliged the Venetians to retreat to 
Vicenza, which they evacuated. on the approach of the French. 2 


* D. 1 510.] Dako the winter the king made the moſt formidable preparations 7 
opening the enſuing campaign with vigour and effect; but he could not perſuade his 
allies to make equal exertions. As he was preparing to paſs into Italy he had the mis - 
fortune to loſe his friend and favourite, the cardinal d'Amboiſe, who expired on the 
twenty-fifth of February, 1510, univerſally regretted by the nation. The virtue 
and diſintereſted ſpirit of this ſtateſman, have been. juſtly celebrated by contem- 
porary hiſtorians. Though his power was almoſt unlimited, he was never known 
to abuſe it; and he fulfilled all the duties of his elevated ſtation, both in church and 
| Nate, with unwearied diligence and exemplary zeal. Though legate to the pope, . 
and prime miniſter of France, he poſſeſſed but one DER og the archbiſhoprick of 
Rouen; and he diſplayed as much vigilance and attention in the government of his 
dioceſe as if he had not other affairs on his bands. His memory is ſtill holden in 
Vor. II. $7 Gs a veneration. 
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veneration at Rouen, to the cathedral of which city be _ the famous bell which bears 
his name 8 


N Julius, notwithſtanding his late treaty with the king, had lent a favourable ear to the 
| overtures made him by the Venetians, and had promiſed to take off the cenſures which he 
had pronounced againſt them. Lewis and Maximilian oppoſed this indulgence, as an in- 
fraction of the treaty of Cambrai; but the pope, ſecretly encouraged by Ferdinand, dif- 
regarded their complaints, and having obtained from the Venetians ſome advantageous con- 
IS : AB ceſſions, political and commercial, he granted n in full conſiſtory (on the twenty fifth 
of February) the promiſed abſolution. 


This was the firſt ſtep towards the execution of that plan which the 3 ſpirit 

8 of Julius had formed for the total expulſion of every foreign potentate from Italy. He 

- now exerted his ſkill and addrefs in perſuading the Swiſs to renounce their alliance with 

France, and even to declare war againſt that power. On the expiration of the treaty be- 

ff ' tween France and the Swiſs, the Jatter afſembled at Baden, and made a demand of twenty 

thouſand livres, in addition to their former penſion, from the perſuaſion that the French 

could not do withont them. Lewis thought the demand extremely unreaſonable, as he had 

Already augmented their penſion from twenty to fixty thouſand livres, and the private pen- 
; ſions he paid amounted to nearly as much as the ſubſidy itſelf, the whole formed a conſi- 

Aerable ſum. The matter, however, was ſubmitted to the council, who being of the fame 

opinion with the king, the demand of the Swiſs was rejected with contempt, their alliance 

renounced, and ſome obſervations were made on their conduct, which offended them high- 

ly, and led them to ſeek for revenge. Lewis accepted the offer of the Griſons, who agreed 

to ſerve him at a more moderate price; and the Swiſs immediately formed an alliance witty 


the poye. 


Julius, encouraged by this acceſſion of ſtrength, now ventured to declare war againſt 
the duke of Ferrara, whom the king had taken under his immediate protection: Chau- 
mont was ſent to his aſſiſtance, and both he and the duke were excommunicated by the 

_ vindiftive pontiff. The papal army was commanded by the duke di Urbino, nephew to the 
Pope, and the cardinal of Pavia. The duke reduced ſeveral places of little importance, 

made a fruitleſs attempt on Lunigiana, and retired in diſorder on the news that the French 
had joined the duke of Ferrara; Julius, however, foon repaired this difgrace by the reduc- 
tion of Modena. The duke, intimidated by the loſs of that city, retired to his capital, 
which he reſolved to defend to the laſt extremity. His ally, the king of France, to whom 
he * for N was now engaged in e an attack of the Swils, who, i inthe 


This bell, known nite eee r507. It meaſures thirty feet in circum- 
ference, and ten in diameter: the clapper weighs ſeven hundred and ten pounds; and the bell itſelf, forty thouſand. 
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month of September, had made an irruption into the duchy of Milan., They had already 
taken-Como, and Lewis was fearful that they would ſoon penetrate farther into the Mila- 
neſe; but he was releaſed from his apprehenſions at a time when he hag leaſt reaſon. to 
expect it. The Swiſs ſoldiers having applied to their officers to advance them ſome pay, 
experienced a refuſal, which enraged them ſo much that they immediately mutinied, and 
returned to Bellinzone. At the ſame time the Venetian general had laid ſiege to Verona, 
of which la Palifſe was governor, who, in a ſally planned with judgment, and executed 
with vigour, defeated the enemy, and compelled them to retire with conſiderable loſs. 
They were equally unſucceſsful in two different attempts which they made upon Genoa, - 
in concert with the pope ; their fleet was defeated by the French, and afterwards diſperſed. 
in a ſtorm. The republic, diſheartened by ſuch repeated loſſes, ſolicited Julius to give 
peace to Italy; but ſuch a propoſal by no means coincided with the ambitious plans of that 
turbulent yon | 


„ king, whe had with $ificulty 3 on himſelf to bear arms cx the fcb 
of St. Peter, and who was inceſſantly tormented by the complaints and ſcruples of the 
queen, convoked, at Tours, in the month of September, 1510, an aſſembly of the Galli- 
can church, to which he explained the motives of his conduct; and deſired to know, 
whether he could in conſcience wage war againſt the pope. The aſſembly replied, that 
his motives were juſt, and thoſe of his adverſary unjuſt, and that it was his duty not only 
to aft on the defenſive, but to carry the war into the enemy's country. After this deci- 
fon, the king forbade his ub jetta to hold any commerce with the court of Rome. 
| Chaumont had an opportunity of finiſhing the war by a ſingle wo ſince the pope and 
the whole conclave had repaired to Bologna, which he might eaſily-have reduced. The 
Bentivoglios, who were attached to France, urged him to profit by the opportunity, and 
inveſt a place, the reduction of which would be greatly facilitated by the ſecret correſpon- 
dence they maintained with ſome of the principal inhabitants: but Chaumont, who had 
already loſt time in a fruitleſs attempt on Modena, and in throwing ſuccours into Verona, 
which was on the point of revolting, ſuffered himſelf to be detained, at the diſtance of three 
leagues from Bologna, by Pic de la Mirandola, who was ſent by the pope to open a negoci- 
ation with the French. Pic was himſelf deceived by the treacherous pontiff, whom he be- 
lie ved to be really deſirous of peace; Chaumont was of the ſame opinion, and he accord- 
ingly dictated terms which Julius feigned to accept; but while the French were thus em- 
ployed in ſettling the plan of an accommodation, the Spaniards and Venetians ſent a ſtrong 
body of forces into Bologna, and Chaumont was obliged to retire, oppreſſed with ſhame at 
having been the dupe of an unprincipled prieſt. Julius now lad ſiege to Mirandola ; and 
the progreſs of his forces not equalling his expectation, the vicar of Jeſus Chriſt appeared 
in the trenches, clad in complete armour, exhorting his troops to the attack; and, on the 
ſurrender of the e himſelf to be caried i in military es a: the * 


of By wall _ 
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A. D. 1311. Ferdinand of Arragon had, at laſt, thrown off the maſk, in . 
of having received from the pope the inveſtiture of the kingdom of Naples, on condition 
that he ſhould every year prefent a white palfrey to the ſovereign pontiff, and ſupply him 
with a body of three hundred lances whenever he ſhould be engaged in a war, Ferdi- 
nand, not content with entering into a league with Julius againſt France, endeavoured to 
make the emperor follow his example; but failing in this point, be offered himſelf as medi- 
ator between the pope and the confederates. Some fruitleſs negociations were the conſe- 
quence of this offer, which only ferved to ſhew the averſion of the pontiff from all pacific 
meaſures. After attempting, in vain, to corrupt the ambaſſadors of Lewis and Maximi- 
tian, and to promote diſſentions in Genoa and Florence, he intrigued with the court of Eng- 
land, which was now ruled by Henry the Eighth, to whom Margaret of Auſtria—apprized 

of the pope's machinations—wrote on the occaſion, to deter him from engaging in ſchemes 
that were hoſtile to the intereſts of his kingdom. Julius created eight new cardinals, in 
order to oppoſe a part of the Holy College who had declared for France, and retiring to- 
Milan, bad juſt ſummoned, with the approbation of the emperor and the king, a 19 8 
council to meet at Fila, on the firſt of September. | | 


Cent 7 foon after the refluRiicn of Mirandola, the. e of the ch 
Sifces devolved on the mareſchal Triulzi, who opened the campaign by the ſiege of Con- 
-cordia, which he took, and then marched againſt Bologna. On the approach of the 
French the pope retired to Ravenna, and the inhabitants of Bologna, attached to their old 

maſters, the Bentivoglios, compelled the garriſon to lay down their arms, and received the 
French into the city; the rear of the papal army was attacked by the French, who took all 
their artillery and baggage; the Venetians alſo ſuſtained a defeat, and had Triulzi purſued 
bis advantage, he might have ſecured the pope in Ravenna, and put an end to the war; but 
Lewis, actuated by the ſame ridiculous ſcruples as his wife, had given the moſt poſitive 
orders not to puſh matters to extremities. | Fhis ill- timed moderation revived the arro- 
gance and vindithve fpirit of the Roman pontiff, who now repaired to Rome, where he 
had the mortification to find himſelf cited to attend the council of Piſa, under the ſimple 
denomination of cardinal San Pietro di Vincola. Julius was at firſt intimidated by theſe 
proceedings, and opened a negociation with Lewis; but he foorvchanged his mind, and hav- 
ing determined to oppoſe council to council, ſummoned another to meet at Rome on the 
nineteenth of April, 1612, excommunicated the fix cardinals who had convoked the coun- 
eil of Piſa, and expelled them from the ſacred college. The council of Piſa, which did 
not meet till the twentieth of Ofober, produced nothing of importance; no biſhops, either 
from Germany or the Netherlands, attended. The Piſans, alarmed at the interdict im- 
poſed on their city by the pope, compelled the fathers of the council to transfer it to Milan; 
hence an invaſion of the Swiſs obliged them to remove to Lyons. Julius was tried and 
 Hdepoſedby this council, but no one was appoined to ſucceed him in the Papal throne; in 

- revenge, that pontiff laid the whole kingdom of France, and the city of Lyons in particu- 


lar, under an interditt. 
8 Gafton 
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_ Gaſton de Foix, nephew to the king, who had lately been created duke of Nemours, 
was now appointed governor of the Milaneſe ; and though Lewis was blamed for entruſt- - 
ing ſo important a command to ſo young a man, who had ſcarcely attained his twenty- 
third year, yet the ſubſequent conduct of the duke fully juſtified the choice of his ſove- 
reign. Chabannes, lord of la Paliſſe, was, at the ſame time, ſent into Italy, with a con- 
ſiderable reinforcement of troops, and with orders to be guided in his operations by the 
commands of Maximilian. The emperor, whoſe army was not yet prepared to take the field, 

ordered la Paliſſe to diſlodge the Venetians from a ſtrong poſt which they occupied not far 
from Vicenza; having performed this taſk, and taken the Venetian general priſoner, he 
reduced Suana, at the beginning of Auguſt; then purſuing his march to Padua, he under- 
took to turn the ſtream which ſupplied that city with water, but as he was preparing to put 
this plan in execution, he received orders from the emperor to enter the province. of Fri- 
uli, where, in a ſhort time, he diſpoſſeſſed the Venetians of almoſt every town and fortreſs 
in that country, and theſe republicans once more retired to their capital, having loſt all they 
PRs on the continent, except es and Trevigi. 


Dating the victorious progrels of la Paliſſe, the Swiſs had 8 che e 9 8575 
was almoſt deſtitute of troops: Gaſton, the governor of the duchy, retired before the in- 
vaders, to the ſuburbs of Milan, where he was inveſted by the Swiſs, who expected to re- 
ceive ſuccours from the pope and the Venetians; but being diſappointed in their expetcta- 
tions, and Gaſton's army daily receiving ſome acceſſion of ſtrength; they retired, with pre- 
cipitation, into their own country ; while Gaſton profes. by their abſence to put the du- 
chy in a proper ſtate of defence. | 


On the 1 of Oktober, 1511, according to Mezerai R$ concluded a po 
with the Venetians, and the king of Arragon, againſt France; the avowed object of which 
| was, to reſtore harmony to the church, to annihilate the council of Piſa, to recover the 
territories of the church, and to expel from Italy all who ſhould oppoſe ſuch ſalutary mea- 
' ſures. It was agreed that Ferdinand ſhould: ſupply twelve hundred lances, one thouſand 
light-horſe, and ten thouſand infantry ; the Venetians, eight hundred lances, one thouſand 
light-horſe, and eight thouſand foot; and the pope, four hundred men at arms, ſive hun- 
dred light-horſe, and ſix thouſand infantry: Julius and the Venetians engaged to advance 
twenty thouſand ducats for the ſupport of the Spaniſh troops; the fleet was to conſiſt of 
twelve Spaniſh and fourteen Venetian gallies. Don Ramondo di Cardona, viceroy of Na- 
ples, was appointed to command the army of this league, which was dignified with the ap- 
pellation of Holy. Some efforts were made to e Henry the Eighth and e 


226 Hiſtaire de France, tom. vii. p. 201. But Outcciardiai ſays it was fed: at Rome's on the fourth of Oaoder, 
and e Vous > on the W gaig Tom. ii. lid. x. p. 402, note . 5 
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to join the confederacy ; but thoſe monarchs rejected, for the preſent, the Tolicitations of 
the Pope. though they already evinced a 1 hoſtile to Lewis. 


A. D. 1512.] The army of the Holy League entered Romagna i in the month of No. 
vember, and after reducing all the places belonging to the duke of Ferrara, beyond the 
Po, laid fiege to Baſtia, The governor ſignalized his courage in defence of the town, but 
he was unfortunately killed in the breach with a great part of his garriſon; and the Spa- 
niafds, in revenge for the loſs they had ſuſtained in the attack, put the reft to the ſword, 
together with numbers of the inhabitants. The duke of Ferrara did not give them time 
to repair the fortification, but attacking the Spaniards on every fide, he obtained a com- 
plete viftory, and recovered Baſtia the ſame day on which it was taken. This check, 
however, did not prevent the Spaniards from laying ſiege to Bologna, to the aſſiſtance of 
which Gaſton had already detached two thouſand Germans and two hundred Gendarmes, 
under the command of Odet de Foix, lord of Lautrec, a young warrior of twenty; Yves 
& Alegre, and ſome other experienced captains ; but this ſuccour was inſufficient for the 
defence of the city, which muſt inevitably have fallen into the hands of the enemy, if a 
difference of opinion among the Spaniſh generals had not occaſioned a conſiderable loſs 
of time. Peter Navarre, the ſecond in command, promiſed to take the town by ſpring- 
ing a mine; and while he was making the neceſſary preparations, the beſieged received 
a freſh reinforcement, and adopted a reſolution to defend themſelves to the laſt extremi- 
ty; the failure of the mine only tended to encreaſe the courage of the garriſon. Gaſton 
profited by theſe delays, and collecting his troops, marched to Bologna, and entered the 
city, under cover of a prodigious fall of ſnow, unperceived by the affailants, who inſtantly 

. retired from before the 3925 : 


| The Venetians, meanwhile, had obtained poſſeſſion of Breſcia, 3 the treachery of 
count Lewis Avogaro, who reſided in that city. Gaſton no ſooner received the news of 
this event than he determined to recover the place; he accordingly left a garriſon in Bo- 
logna, ſent ſuccours to Ferrara, and, after marching forty leagues in the depth of winter, 
arrived, in the night of the fourteenth of February, before the town of Breſcia Bayard 
and Teligni, who had preceded the army, attacked and defeated a body of Venetians, and 
made a great number of priſoners ; an abbey, near one of the gates of the city, was in- 
veſted by 6 Alegre, who Teo an entrance, and put the troops ſtationed to ns 1 it to the 
a br; | 


The day after his arrival, Gafton, ONE his army, PEP the citadel, which ſtill held out 
for the French. A council of war being called, a general aſſault was determined on; Go- 
net, governor of the citadel, marched at the head of the Gaſcons; and Bayard followed 
on foot, with his men at arms. The conteſt was long and bloody; but the ſuperior cou- 
rage and diſcipline of the Frenchfat length prevailed, and the Venetians were every where 


zouted: d'Alegre being ſtationed at the gate of Saint e the only gate that was open, 
to 
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to intercept them in their flight, a dreadful carnage enſued; Mezerai *” fays they loſt eight 


thouſand men; other writers have encreaſed this number to twelve thouſand, but Guicciar- 
dini“, who lived at the time, reduces their loſs to eight hundred; according to his ac- 


ants indeed, all the Venetian forces then in Breſcia did not amount to twelve thouſand. 


men. The town was pillaged and ſacked ; one houſe only eſcaped, through the generoſity. 


of Bayard, who had been conveyed thither, after receiving a dangerous wound, and who: 


repaid the hoſpitality of its inhabitants, by the preſervation of their lives and property. 
Federigo Contareno; the Venetian provveditore, was killed ; Andrew Gritti, and Antonio 
Giuſtiniano, two of their generals, with ſeveral other noblemen, were taken priſoners. 


The count d'Avogaro and his ſon, who had betrayed the town into the hands of the Vene- 


tians, were beheaded, The pillage of Breſcia, then the moſt opulent city in Lombardy, 


proved the ruin of the army : the troops, enriched with the booty they had acquired, de- 


ferted in crowds, and none but raw recruits remained, whoſe zeal was inſufficient to ſupply 
their want of e | 


At this period, Gaſton received orders from the king to hazard a deciſive action, ſince the 
lituation of his affairs rendered it abſolutely neceflary to bring the war to a ſpeedy conclu- 


fion. The emperor's conduct gave reaſon to apprehend that he would ſoon be induced 


to yield to the folicitations of the ſovereign pontiff; the king of England evinced a ſimilar 
diſpoſition; all hopes of an accommodation with the Swiſs were at an end; and the Flo- 
rentines themſelves ſeemed inclined to favour the pope, whe had lately revoked the ſen- 
tence of ex communication he had paſſed on them, and had returned them thanks for hav- 
ing compelled the fathers of the council to quit Piſa, and retire to Milan. | 


In conſequence of theſe orders, Gaſton entered Romagna with an army compoſed of 


eighteen thouſand foot, befides a numerous cavalry, but as Ferdinand had expreſsly or- 
. dered his generals to avoid an action, he had conſiderable difficulty in effecting his pur- 
poſe. He took, in fight of the Spaniſn army, the towns of Caſtel di Solarolo, Cotignolo 


and Grannarolo; and, at length, laid ſiege to Ravenna. The Spaniards had pledged 


themſelves to Mark Anthony Colonna, who commanded: the town, to march to his relief 


in caſe the French ſhould attack him; they accordingly advanced to within two miles of 


Ravenna, where they fixed their camp; ſtill, however, reſolved, if poſſible, to avoid an 
action. Gaſton, having in vain endeavoured to allure them into the plain, at length came 
to a reſolution. of attacking their camy. On the eleventh of April, the French army 
paſſed the river Ronco; the van, commanded by the duke of Ferrara, was compoled of 
the German infantry, and ſeven: hundred Gendarmes; in the center were ſtationed alÞ 
the French infantry, with five thouſand Italians; the rear conſiſted of fix hundred lances, 


7 Tom. vii. p. 201. 2 Tom. ii. lib. x. p. 445» 
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and was led by la Paliſſe, and cardinal San Severino; Yves d'Alegre commanded the corps- 
de-reſerve, which was compoſed. of four hundred lances. Gaſton ſtationed himſelf in no 
particular place, that he might be at liberty to repair wherever his preſence might be re- 
quired. The enemy, meanwhile, had ſtrongly fortified their camp, and appeared deter- 
| mined Not to leave it, though the French artillery made conſiderable havock among their 
troops. But Fabricio Colonna, enraged at ſeeing his cavalry deſtroyed without fighting, 
diſobeyed the orders of the viceroy, and advanced towards the French; the Spaniards 
being obliged to follow them, the action became general. Equal ſkill and courage were 
long diſplayed on either fide : Colonna, who had pierced the ranks of the French, was at- 
tacked in his turn, and with ſuch reſiſtleſs impetuoſity, that he was compelled to leave the 
field; and the viceroy, Cordonna, ſoon became the companion of his flight. Navarre, who 
commanded the infantry, ſtill kept his ground : twelve hundred of his men defeated a de- 
tachment of Gaſcons, and endeavoured to throw themſelves into Ravenna; but being at- 
tacked by a body of cavalry, under the baſtard du Fay, they were compelled to give up 
_ this attempt, and join their leader, who defended himſelf, with extraordinary courage 
and preſence of mind, againſt the attacks of the whole French army: at length the Ger- 
mans, animated by the ſpirit of revenge for the loſs of their leader, ruſhed on the enemy 
with incredible fury; one of them, a man of uncommon ſtrength, cut his way through 
their ranks, and opened, at the expence of his life, a road for his comrades: the opportu- 
nity was eagerly ſeized, and ſucceſsfully improved: Navarre being wounded in ſeveral 
places, was taken priſoner, and his troops, prefſed on all fides, were ſoon diſperſed with 


great ſlaughter. The victory was com plete, and among the ny who v were e 
was the cardinal de Medicis, the pope's legate. 


410 is Re PEA battle, Gaſton diſplayed the qualities of a conſummate and quences 
FRIES IS hitherto he had eſcaped unhurt, but perceiving a body of Spaniards, who were 
retiring in good order, he imprudently ruſhed forward to attack them, accompanied only 
by about twenty gentlemen. The conſequence was ſuch as might have been expected; 
his couſin, Lautrec, was wounded at his fide; Gaſton's horſe was killed under him, and he 
himſelf, after having fought with the moſt heroic courage, fell, pierced with fourteen 
wounds. | In vain did Lautrec exclaim—* 'Tis Gaſton, tis the brother of your queen, do 
not kill him.” — The Spaniards, deaf to his cries, and W on ee ere ar co- 
noe oe . onthe unarmed and defenceleſs hero. | | 


i; 


1 - 


Never was any — more PRE SENT? and never-was any one more de- 
ſerving of regret: the mental endowments of Gaſton correſponded to his perſonal accom- 
pliſhments; aud had his courage been tempered by pradence, he would have been as much 
_ admired as a general as he was eſteemed as a man. His body was carried to his tent by his 
gentlemen, amidſt the lamentations of the army, whoſe grief for the loſs of their leader 
greatly exceeded their joy for the victory they had gained. This laſt imprudent attack 
proved fatal to Yves hn as his ſon, the lord of Molard, _ ſeveral other noblemen, 
who 
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who loſt their lives in defending their commander. The French called on la Paliſſe to 
place himſelf at their head, and conjured him to lead them, without delay to the attack 
of Ravennd. That city was taken by aſſault, while the generals were engaged in a par- 
ley, through the fault of Jacquin Caumont, a German captain, whom la Paliſſe cauſed 
to be immediately hanged ; but he was unable to reſtrain the ſoldiers, who, under pretence 
of revenging the death of Gaſton, committed the moſt dreadful diſorders. Calonna 
ſurrendered the citadel, and Vitelli, having withdrawn the garriſon from Cittade Cs 

that town opened its 129 8 to the French. | | 


The Romans now trembled within their walls; the treacherous pontiff deemed his 
depoſition inevitable; and had la Palifle continued his victorious progrels, the total re- 
duction of Italy might have been effected with eaſe ; but he did not dare to proceed until 
he had received orders from the king. Lewis, unable to profit by the ſplendid victory 
he had obtained, was ſoon obliged to recal his forces from Italy to the defence of his own: 
dominions. The troops, on their return to the Milaneſe, paid the laſt duties to the duke 
of Nemours, whoſe body was depoſited in the metropolitan church of Milan, where the 

marks of his victory ſerved as trophies for his tomb; but theſe honourable embelliſh= 
ments were ſoon removed by the Spaniards, whoſe malignant revenge led them to deſtroy 
the tomb itſelf; thus diſturbing the aſhes of a — who, whenalive, had made the * 
of them tremble. 


Meanwhile, the td alarmed at the rapid progreſs of the French, 300 ſhocked, 
we muſt hope, at the vaſt effuſion of blood occaſioned by theſe deſtructive wars, on 
their knees conjured the pope to give peace to Europe: but the profligate pontiff de- 
lighted in blood, and cared not how many of his fellow- creatures were ſacrificed to the 
gratification of his own boundleſs ambition. He feigned, however, a compliance with their 
wiſhes, and once more impoſed on the candour and conſideration of Lewis, by talking 
of a peace which he had reſolved not to conclude. The cardinal de Medicis, though a 
| priſoner, confirmed him in this reſolution : having found means to ingratiate himſelf 
with the cardinals of the council of Piſa, he obtained permiſſion to ſend a meſſenger to 
Rome, under pretext of arranging ſome domeſtic concerns, but in fact, to inform the pon- 
tiff of the ſituation to which the French were reduced. It was ſuch, that their army 
appeared rather to have ſuffered a defeat, than to have obtained a victory; it was conſi- 
derably diminiſhed by ſickneſs and deſertion ; all diſcipline was deſtroyed; and la Paliſſe 
enjoyed the title of general, without any portion of a general's authority. To com 
plete their misfortunes, the king' 8 commiſſary, to whom the taſk of recruiting the army 
was entruſted, diſmiſſed, from a ſpirit of economy, all the recruits he had raiſed; and 
Maximilian, in conſequence of a truce which he had concluded with the Venetians, 50 | 
orders to the Germans to 3355 the French camp without delay. „„ 
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Thus la Paliſſe was left alone to oppoſe the Swiſs, who had ruſhed, like a torrent, into 
1 the Milaneſe. In vain did he write to the General of Normandy (that was the title which 

the king's commiſſary bore) to levy freſh recruits; his letter, in which he expatiated on 
the dreadful ſituation to which he was reduced, fell into the hands of the Swiſs, whoſe 
courage it ſerved to inflame. They immediately joined the Venetians, the Griſons hav- 
ing granted them a free paſſage through their territories, under a pretence of being com- 
pelled thereto by ancient treaties. They experienced no greater difficulty in croſſing the 
territories belonging to the emperor. The Ttalian princes, who had heen ſhaken by the 
battle of Ravenna, obſerving the wretched ſituation of the French, either renewed their 
treaties with the pope, or remained in a ſtate of inactivity. The object of the confedes 
rates was to recover from Lewis the duchy of Milan, which la Paliſſe was wholly una- 
ble to defend. Maximilian wiſhed to ſecure it for his grandſon, Ferdinand, who had 
been brought up in Spain; and the king of Arragan wanted it for himſelf; but the 
Swiſs, the pope, and all the Italian princes, who equally feared both thoſe powers, and 
were deſirous of giving the duchy to a prince who was dependent on themſelves, deſ- 
tined it for Maximilian Sforza, ſon to Ludovico, a young prince whoſe talents and merit 
but ill- accorded with the graces of his perſon. Ludovico himſelf had juſt expired at the 
caftle of Loches, at the very time, as ſome hiſtorians have afferted, that the king, wiſh- 
ing to oppoſe him to the enemies of France, had come to a reſolution to I the du- 


cal crown upon his head. 


Young Sforza, Salted by the Swifs and the confederates, was received, amidſt the 
- acclamations of the people, in all the towns in the Milaneſe, which la Paliſſe was obliged 
to abandon ; while the 'rear of the French army was cut to pieces at the paſſage of Te- 
fino. The revolution ſoon became general: Milan, Lodi, and feveral other towns, pre- 
ferved themſelves from pillage by the payment of conſiderable fums, which were given 
to the Swiſs. Bologna implored the clemency of Julius, who was, with difficulty, pre- 
vailed on to pardon the inhabitants; it is even pretended, that but for his death, which 
fortunately occurred foon after, that beautiful city would have been conſigned to de- 
ſtruction. Florence again ſubmitted to the authority of the Medici. The French had 
evacuated the duchy of Milan, excepting ſome few places, which foon furrendered. Genoa 
once more revolted, revived the ancient form of government, and raifed Famey F regoſo 
to the dignity of doge. Maximilian Sforza was acknowledged as duke of Milan, and 
the Swiſs ſtill continued to ravage that beautiful country. The cardinal de Medicis eſ- 
caped from the French, and repaired to Rome; while the cardinals of the council of Piſa, 
who had retired to Lyons, were condemned by the council of Lateran, opened by the pope 
on the fixteenth of November, when the interdi& which had been impoſed on the king- 
dom of France was renewed : Julius even wiſhed to transfer the title of Moſt Chriſtian 
King from Lewis to Henry the Eighth, that is, from one of the moſt virtuous to one of 

the moſt vicious monarchs that ever exiſted. The emperor Maximilian, ſtrange as it may 
appear, 2 8. aſpired to 2 triple crown, There is a letter of his to his daughter 


Margaret, 
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Margaret, il extant, dated the twenty-eighth of September, 1512; in which he tells 
her, that. He is endeavouring to get himſelf appointed co- adjutor to Julius, in order 
% tha: he may afterward become pope ; and that it will be a glorious thing for her, after 
4 having honoured him as a father and as emperor, to honour him as pope, and as a 
« ſaint,” Julius, doubtleſs, profited by this ſtrange idea, to bind the emperor to his 


intereſt. 5 


4 mean while, after ſeeing all his Italian conqueſts wreſted from him, found his 
kingdom threatened by an invaſion of the Engliſh. Henry the Eighth had ſent a herald 
to Paris, to exhort the king not to wage impious war againſt the ſovereign pontiff; and 
when he returned without ſucceſs, another was ſent to demand the ancient patrimonial 
provinces of the Engliſh. crown, Anjou, Maine, Guienne, and Normandy : this meſſage 1 
was underſtood to be a declaration of war, and Lewis accordingly prepared for the con- 
ſequences. Henry was adviſed, by Ferdinand the Catholic, not to invade France by the 
way of Calais, where he himſelf ſhould not have it in his power to aſſiſt him, but ex- 
horted him rather to ſend forces to Fontarabia, whence he could eaſily make a conqne 
of Guienne, a province in which it was imagined, the Engliſh had ſtill ſome adherents, 
Ferdinand promiſed to aſſiſt this conqueſt by the junction of a Spaniſh ; army; and ſo 
forward did he ſeem to promote the intereſts of his ſon-in-law, that he even ſent veſſels 
to England, in order to tranſport over the forces which Henry had levied for that pur - 
poſe. The marquis of Dorſet commanded this armament, which conſiſted of ten thou- 


ſand men, moſtly infantry. | 3) 86 


* 


But the ſecret ——_ of Ferdinand, 3 in this affectation of concern 7 the ag of 
the Engliſh monarch, was to ſecure for himſelf the kingdom of Nayarre, the conqueſt 
whereof he had long meditated ; and as John d'Albret, the ſovereign, was con nected by 
friendſhip and alliance with Lewis, the opportunity ſeemed fayourable to the king of Ar- 
ragon, while the Engliſh forces were conjoined with his own, and while all adherepts to 
the council of Piſa lay under the ſentence of excommunication, to put himſelf in poſ- 
ſeſſion of theſe dominions. No ſooner, therefore, was Dorſet. landed in Guipuſcoa, than 
the Spaniſh monarch declared his readineſs to join him with his forces, to make, with 
united arms, an invaſion of France, and to form the ſiege of Bayonne, which opened the 
way into Guienne “: but he remarked to the Engliſh general how dangerous it might 
prove to leave rand: them the kingdom of Nayarre, which, being in cloſe alliance with 
France, could eafily give admittance to the enemy, and cut off all communication ke- 
tween Spain and the combined armies, To provide againſt ſo dangerous an event, he 
bin that LO d'Albret ſhould ſtipulate a RNA in the preſent war; and when 


1 
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that prince expreſſed his willingneſs to enter into any engagement for that purpoſe, he. 
alſo required, that ſecurity ſhould be given for the ftrit obſervance. of it. D'Albret 
having likewiſe agreed to this condition, Ferdinand demanded, that he ſhould deliver in- 
to his hands ſix of the moſt conſiderable places of his dominions, together with his 
eldeſt ſon, as a hoſtage. Theſe were not terms to be propoſed to a ſovereign ; and as the 
monarch expected a refuſal, he gave immediate orders to the duke of Alva, his general, 
to make an invaſion on Nayarre, and to reduce that kingdom. Alva foon made himſelf 
maſter of all the ſmaller towns, and being ready to form the ſiege of Pampeluna, the ca- 
pital, he ſummoned the marquis of Dorſet to I him with the Wares 1 and con- 


S e 2 l ERRineg 5 | 883 Fog 


vi j Ft 


| Dorfer baja: to ſuſpect the hand deſig igns of Ferdinand, _ TA e orders to i in- 
vade the kingdom of Navarre, he refuſed to take any part in the enterprize, and there- 
fore remained in his quarters at Fontarabia. But fo ſubtle was the contri vance of Ferdi 
nand, that, even while the Engliſh army lay in that ſituation, it was almoſt equally ſer- 


viccable to his purpoſe, as if it had acted in conjunction with his own. It kept the 


French army in awe, and prevented it from advancing to ſuccour the kingdom of Na- 
varre; fo that Alva, having full leiſure to conduct the ſiege, made himſelf maſter of 
Pampeluna, and obliged John to ſeek for ſhelter in France, whither his conſort, queen 
Catherine, had retired before him. That ſpirited princeſs, mortified at the loſs of her 
crown, could not refrain from-exclaiming to her huſband—«* ge ad; * Hane 6 you 


« Catherine, we ſhould never have loft our kingdom..” 


The Spaniſh general applied again to Dorſet, and propoſed to conduct, with united 
counſels, the operations of the Holy League againſt Lewis; but Dorſet, by this time con- 
vinced of Ferdinand's perſidy, inſiſted on being ſupplied: with veſſels to return to Eng- 
land and though, previous to his embarkation, an order came from Henry, for him to 
remain in Spain, the ſoldiers were ſo difcontented with the treatment they had experi- 
; —_— wy — ODE and- N their commanders en ſail for * 5 

The Engliſh iel kite 8 from this Al. cenducted eee and an ion 

at fea; Which occurred ſoon after, produced nothing more deciſive. An Engliſh fleet of 
forty-five fail, under the command of Sir Thomas Knevet, was ſent to inſult the coaſts 
of Brittany ; after they had committed ſome depredations, they were met and attacked by 
2 French fleet of thirty- nine ſail, under the conduct of Primauget. Primauget's ſhip 
took fire, and that officer, finding his deſtruction inevitable, bore: dom upon the veſſel 
of the Engliſh admiral, and, grappling, with her, reſolved to make her ſhare his fate. 
Both fleets ſtood ſome time in ſuſpence, as ſpectators of this dreadful engagement; and 
all men ſaw with horror the flames which conſumed both veſſels, and heard the cries of 


85 and e which came from the . combatants. At laſt the French ſhip 
; blew 
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blew. up; and, at the ſame time, deſtroyed the N 20, N reſt of the ICE out 
male the POINT into an. en | 15 


Lewin ba anxious to ande the reftbrjeions of 1 &Albret, eue an army 5 
into Navarre, under the command of the duke of Valois. John accompanied the duke, 
and, at his approach, many of the towns voluntarily roſe in his favour, while ſome others 
were reduced by arms. But when the French formed the ſiege of Pampeluna, they 

were oppoſed by the whole force of Spain; and being deſtitute of proviſion, and more- 
over unable to cope with ſuch a powerful army, they raiſed the ſiege and returned to 
France: their retreat was followed by the total ſubjection of Navarre to the power of 
Spain. During theſe tranſactions, the king and the duke of Ferrara had opened, by 
means of a monk, a private negociation with the prince of Tarento, who was till a ON, 
ſoner at the Spaniſh' court, for the purpoſe of placing him on the throne of his father; and 
his partizans only waited for his arrival at Naples to declare openly in his favour : Cupo- 
lo, a Neapolitan nobleman, had repaired to Spain, in order to accompany him on his 
voyage, and every thing being prepared for their departure, they were on the point of ſet- 
ting out, when the plot was detected; in conſequence of which Cupolo loſt his life, and 
rd n . was committed to dots cuſtody, in the fortreſs of Xatiya. 4 


Ferdinand, anxious to Fre His new cords; and intereſted in ai a fender 
extenſion of the Papal or Venewan power in Italy, conſented to a truce with 2 rance for 


one year. 


— 


A. D. 151 3 ] Lewis was, by this time, fully „ of the conſequence of de- 
taching the Swiſs from their alliance with the pope; la Tremonille, therefore, for whom 
they had always evinced a marked predileQion, was ſent to Switzerland, in the capacity 
of ainbaſſador extraordinary; but they refuſed to hold any commerce with him. Triulzi, 
who held a conſiderable rank among this mercenary people; alſo exerted his influence i in | 
favour of France; but he met with no better ſucceſs, and la Trémouille was obliged to 
return without fulfilling the object of his embaſſy. At the ſame time the king received 
propoſals for an accommodation from Maximilian and from the Venetians; between 
which he was at a loſs to chuſe, for by declaring himſelf the ally of one, he would ne- 
ceſſarily be conſidered as an enemy by the other; ſince their intereſts were totally oppo- 
ſite, the emperor wiſhing to eſtabliſh his power in Italy, and the Venetians being 
anxious to promote his expulſion from that country. The pope, who had been reduced 
to the ſame alternative, had abandoned the Venetians in favour of Maximilian, who had 
conſented to renounce the council of Piſa, and to acknowledge that of Lateran. The 
emperor propoſed to ſign a treaty with Lewis, on condition that the princeſs Rente, the 


—  Polydors Virgil, lib, xxyii.Stowe, p. 490.—Languet's Epitome of Chronicles, fol. 273. 


: king's 
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king's youngeſt Gager ſhould marry one of his graadſons, and be immediately ſent 
to the Imperial court; but the tender years and delicate conſtitution of that princeſs 
exciting apprehenſions for her life, in caſe ſhe were married too ſoon, the queen oppoſed 
her departure, and Maximilian immediately 129 a ſtop to all farther negociation. 


"hi Venetians ſtill continued to ſolicit the friendſhip of a prince, who having proved 
his ability to deſtroy, might, they conceived, be able to reſtore them to their priſ- 
tine ſplendour, or, at leaft, to preſerve them from the dangerous encroachments of 
their powerful neighbours. The matter was debated in council, and more inconve- 
niences than advantages were deemed likely to ſpring from the projected alliance; but the 
influence of Triulzi, who was extremely anxious to promote it, prevailed; and Andrew 
Gritti, then a prifoner to Lewis, being releaſed, received ample powers from the repub- 
lic of Venice, and appeared as their ambaſſador at the court of France. Julius did not 
live to be informed of this treaty, which was concluded but a few days before his death: 
be died as he had lived, a ſtranger to the principles of chriſtianity ; inſtead of expreſſing 
his remorſe for the numerous fins of his life, his laſt moments were only embittered by 
regret at not having lived to fulfil his projects of ambition, and to complete his ſchemes 
of vengeance. What Guicciardini has ſaid of the cardinal San Severino may, with 
| greater juſtice, be applied to Julius. He was more diſpoſed to martial atchieyementsand 
* to feats of arms, than to acts of devotion and pious meditations.” — As a man, he was 
treacherous, faithleſs, and vindictive ; as a miniſter of religion his conduct was ſtill more 
deteſtable; and his memory muſt ever be holden in abhorrence by all who are not 
inclined to think that ſplendid talents afford an adequate compenſatiou for the abſence of 
— virtue. | wr 

Julius died on the twenty-firſt of N 1513, 4 on the eleventh of March fol- 
lowing the cardinal de Medicis—who had been taken priſoner at the battle. of Rayenna 
Aas appointed to ſucceed him in the Papal throne. The new pontiff, who aſſumed 
the appellation of Leo the Tenth, proſecuted with diligence and ability the plans of bis 
predeceſſor. The death of Julius produced but little alteration in the affairs of Italy; 
the Spaniards took poſſeſſion of Parma and Piacenza, which were evacuated by the 
troops of the church, and the people ſwore allegiance to the duke of Milan. The 
duke of Ferrara recovered ſome places which had been taken from him by the pope, 

but the Spaniards recovered the cities of Modena and SECS, which formed a part 


of his territories. . 


The king of England had Fenn a £ upply from the parliament for the * 
of the war with France, and the moſt formidable preparations were now making for that 
purpoſe. The dread of an invaſion deterred Lewis from paſſing into Italy as he had in- 
tended, and la Trẽmouille was appointed eommander of the troops deſtined for that ex- 
. ans who were to be ny by the Venetians. On the appointed day, the army of 

the 
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the republic t took the field under the conduct of Alviano, 93 had been releaſed by the 
French. La Tremouille, on his arrival in Italy, recovered in one - and- twenty days, the 

whole duchy of Milan, except the towns of Como and Novara. Sforza had retired to 
Novara, where he was inveſted by the French; but on the news that ten thouſand Swiſs, 
followed by a ſecond army of five thouſand, were adyancing to the relief of the place, 
which it was found impoſſible to take by aſſault; the breach not being yet practicable, 
la Tremouille determined to ſuſpend the operations of the ſiege, and march to attack the 
Swils before their two armies ſhould have effected a junction. Triulzi received orders 
to proceed, without ſtopping, as far as Trecario; but under pretence that his troops were 
fatigued, he pitched his camp on the road in a marſhy place, where the different corps of 
of the army were ſo divided that it was impoſſible for them, in caſe of attack, to afford 
timely aſſiſtance to each other. La Tremouille, on his arrival with the rear of the | 
army, immediately reproached Triulzi with the fault he had committed, which he 
would fain have repaired by continuing his march, but it was too late, and he was com- 
pelled to paſs the night on the ſpot. The next morning (June the ſixth) before day-. : 
break be was attacked by the Swiſs, whoſe forces were ſuperior to his own, as a part of 
his troops were ſtill in Savoy: la Tremouille drew up his army in order of battle, 
while his artillery made conſiderable havock among the enemy; but, after an obſtinate 
reſiſtance, the French and Lanſquenets were routed, and feven thouſand of them left 

dead on the field. La Tremouille, who was wounded in the action, effected his retreat i 
with the remainder of his troops to Vercelli, whence he proceeded to Suſa. The F * | 
loſt on this occaſion One. pieces of cannon. | | 


The Milaneſe now again ſubmitted to the ie of Sforza, and the Swiſs 28 
ed heavy contributions from all the towns which had opened their gates to the French. 
Genoa, which had likewiſe been reduced by la Tremouille, was retaken by the Spaniards, 
who reſtored Octavian Fregoſo to the dignity of Doge. The Venetian general, Alvi- 
ano, Who had entered the duchy of Milan, retired with precipitation, reduced Lignano, 
and. made an ineffectual attempt on Verona. Leo having joined the Spaniards, their 
united forces committed dreadful depredations on the Venetian territories, 8 in. | 
duced Alviano to riſk an e near ene in 88 he ſuſtained a tata defeat. 7 


Lewis was wholly unable to afford his allies that effectual relief which their diftreſed 
fituation ſeemed to require; his own dominions were threatened with attacks on every 


fide, and his troops barely ſufficient to defend his kingdom againſt the numerous ene- - 
mies with which it was ſurrounded, Picardy and Burgundy were expoſed to imminent dan- | 


ger, but the miſconduct of the Engliſh faved the one, 55 25 e of 18 i 
. the other. | 8 
e ee ts Swiſs made an irruption into Franche-Comts, IO | 
they were joined by a body of as): and aſter laying waſte the country, 
| TP | 


— 


rangued the Swiſs with fo much energy, that thoſe who had at firſt been moſt violent againſt 


— 
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they laid ſiege to Dijon. That place was not in a ſlate of defence; yet la Tremou- 
ile, who was governor of Burgundy, threw himſelf into it, with the reſolution to 
hold out to the laſt extremity; and when the town ſhould be no longer. tenable, to repair 
to ſome other, ſo as to prevent the enemy from penetrating to the capital. The magiſ- 
trates and people of Dijon where in the greateſt conſternation ; the Gendarmes had en- 
tered the city, and were diſtributed in different parts, with orders to encourage the citi- 
zens; the infantry were poſted on the ramparts, the cannon pointed, and the gates 
blocked up except two—that which led to Paris, left open for the convenience of re- 
ceiving ſuccours, and facilitating a retreat, in caſe of neceſſity ; and that which faced the 
enemy's camp. The governor ſent an officer to the king to demand ſuccours, while 
Mouſſi had orders—which he could not execute to open a negociation with the Swiſs. 
The people, in alarm, followed the magiſtrates to the palace, whither la Tremouille had 
ſummoned them to attend: he there reproached them with their want of ſpirit: If we 
cannot conquer —ſaid he we can at leaſt hold out till the arrival of ſuccours, 
* which are not far off. Obſerve our preparations; look on that formidable train of ar- 
« tillery; the very ſight of it has already ſtricken the Swiſs with terror; what, then, 
t vill be the caſe, when it ſhall begin to play upon them?“ But the eloquence of la Tre- 
mouille was inſufficient to revive the drooping ſpirits of the inhabitants; that the arrival 
of ſuccours could alone effect, and the king was unable to ſend any: he apprized la Tre- 
monille of his inability, and told him, that being attacked on all ſides, he was under the 
neceſſity of entruſting ſolely to his prudence for the defence of Burgundy. The letter 
which conveyed theſe diſmal tidings was kept ſecret by la 'Tremouille, who immediately 
took his reſolution, and repaired to the enemy's camp, where, without betraying any 
ſymptoms of fear, or aſſuming a. miſplaced confidence, he offered them peace. On two 
% conditions” nie the Swiſs—we ꝛuill accept it; — Money for ourſelves, and Burgundy 
* for the emperod.” This propoſal was rejected with diſdain by la Trémouille, who ha- 


him, now liſtened to him with patience ; meanwhile his ſecret partiſans exerted their in- 
fluence; and the Swiſs, by degrees, began to relax: he ſeized, with judiciqus eagerneſs, 

the favourable moment, and inſtantaneouſly. concluded a treaty, by. which he engaged to 

pay them fix hundred thouſand crowns, part of which was immediately advanced; and 

for the payment of the remainder he gave them his nephew and ſome other perſons as 

hoſtages : he ' aſſured the Swiſs that the king ſhould be reconciled to them, ſhould re- 
nounce the council of Piſa, and cede to them ſeveral places in the Milaneſe. The in- 

_ habitants of Dijon were tranſported with joy at the news of this treaty: they chearfully 

contributed to ſupply a part of the promiſed: ſum, and the Swiſs immediately. returned to 

their on country. In ſigning the treaty la Trémouille had rendered a ſignal ſervice to 

the ſtate; but the king, not having authoriſed him to take ſuch a ſtep, thought himſelf 

"juſtified in refuſing to ratify the terms. The Swiſs threatened to revenge themſelves on 

- the-hoſlages they had received, but were at length TAR on, 8 the e of a 

conſiderable ſum, by way of ranſom, 1 to reſtore W JT 
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| While the 8 W Henry, king of England, had Jarled at Cala, 
with an army of fifty thoutand men: he was ſoon after joined by Maximilian, with 


ſome German and Flemiſh ſoldiers, who were uſeful in giving an example of diſcipline 
to Henry's new-levied forces. 


Obſerving the diſpoſition of the Engliſh monarch to be 


more bent on glory than on intereſt, the emperor enliſted himſelf in his ſervice, wore 
the croſs of St. George, and received pay, a hundred crowns a day, as one of his ſubjects 


and captains. But while he exhibited this extraordinary ſpeQtacle of an emperor of 
Germany ſerving under a king of England, he was treated with the higheſt GIN by 


— 


Henry, and 1 N directed all the e of the Engliſh army. 


Before the arrival of Henry and Maximilian in the Engliſh camp, the earl of Shrew: 
bury and lord Herbert, who had landed firſt with the vanguard of the army, had formed 
the ſiege of Teroiiane, a town ſituated on the frontiers of Picardy. Teligny and Cre- 
qui, who commanded in the town, made a ſtout reſiſtance, but at the expiration” of a 
month, finding themſelves without proviſions, they apprized the king of their ſituation, 
who ſent orders to de Piennes, governor of the province, to throw relief into the place. 
Fontrailles appeared at the head of eight hundred horſemen, each of whom carried a 


ſack of gunpowder and two quarters of bacon behind him. With this ſmall force he 


made an unexpected irruption into the Engliſh camp, and, ſurmounting all reſiſtance, 


advanced to the ſoſſẽe of the town, where each horſeman threw down his burden. They 
immmediately returned on a galfop, and were ſo fortunate as again to break through the 


Engliſh, and to ſuffer little or no loſs in this dangerous attempt. But the French caval- 


Ty, who had advanced to. ſupport this detachment, in caſe of neceſſity, having thrown 
aſide their helmets and cuiraſſes, on account of the extreme heat, and moving careleſsly 
on without order or regularity, were ſuddenly attacked by the Engliſh, on the eighteenth 


of Auguſt, when ſo far from defending themſelves with their uſual courage, they imme-. 
diately took to flight, and were purſued by the enemy. The duke of Longueville, Buſſi 


d' Amboiſe, Clermont, Imbercourt, and ſeveral other officers, were taken priſoners: Bayard 


was among the number, but the manner in which he was taken deſerves to be noticed. 


| Being abandoned by his men, and left-almoſt alone, he perceived an Engliſh man at 2, 


arms, who tired with purſuing the fugitives, was reſting himſelf at the foot of a tree; 
Bayard rode up to him, and putting his ſword to his breaſt, told him to ſurrender him- 


ſelf or he was a dead man. The ſoldier, who was unarmed complied with the demand, 


when Bayard, reſigning his own ſword to him, ſaid And I, too, am your priſoner, 3 
condition that you will reſtore me my ſword, in caſe we are attacked on the r 

Bayard was then conducted to the enemy's camp, where he was received with great . 
tinction by the emperor and the king of England. Henry would fain have engaged him 
to enter his ſervice, but Bayard, faithful to his ſovereign, rejected his ſolicitations. A 
few days after the battle, Bayard expreſſed a wiſh to return to the French camp, pre- 
in, 1 that he was no priſoner; ; the matter was referred to = n . why declared 


oo 


2 
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him free to return, but exacted a promiſe that Bayard ſhould not bear arms againſt him 
for ſix weeks: 


Meanwhile the defeat or rather rout, of the French troops in the late action, which is 
ſometimes called the battle of Guinegatte, from the place where it was fought, but more 
commonly The Battle of Spurs, becauſe the French, on that day, made more uſe of their 
ſpurs than their ſwords, had occaſioned the greateſt conſternation in the capital, whither 
it was expected the Engliſh would immediately march, ſince there was nothing on the 
road to impede the progreſs of their troops. But Lewis heard, with great pleaſure, that 


Inſtead of puſhing their victory, they had returned to the ſiege of Teroũane. The 


governors were obliged, ſoon after, to ſurrender, and Henry found his acquiſition of ſo 
little moment, though gained at the expence of ſome blood, and much valuable time, 
that he immediately dainotilbed the fortifications, jn direct violation 1 the terms of 
eapitulation *. | . 


The Engliſh were again at liberty to avail themſelves of the favourable opportunity 
their arms had procured for effectually cruſhing the power of France. But the meaſures 
of Henry ſhewed equal ignorance in the art of war with that which the Swiſs had re- 
cently betrayed in negociation. Maximilian, defirous of freeing his grandſon from a 
txoubleſome neighbour, adviſed the king of England to lay ſiege to Tournay; and Henry, 


not conſidering that ſuch an acquiſition would nowiſe advance his conqueſts in France, was 
ſo imprudent as to follow this intereſted council. The city of Tournay, by its ancient 


charters, being exempted from the burden of a garriſon, the burghers, againſt the re- 


monſtrance of their ſovereign, ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on maintaining this dangerous privi- 


lege; and they engaged, by themſelves, to make a vigorous defence againſt the enemy *. 


5 They found themſelves, however, inadequate to the taſk, and, after a few days ſiege, the 


place was ſurrendered to the Engliſh*3: The biſhop of Tournay was lately dead, and 
as a new biſhop was already elected by the chapter, but not inſtalled in his office, the 
king of England beſtowed the adminiſtration of the ſee on his favourite, the celebrated 


cardinal Wolſey. Hearing of the retreat of the Swifs from Burgundy, and obſerving 


the ſeaſon to be far advanced, Henry thought proper to return to England; and he carried 
the greater part of his army with him. - | 


Lewis was thus unexpectedly delivered from a danger as formidable as any that had ever 


' threatened the French monarchy ; he was however, tired of the war; and the queen in- 


ceſſantly repeating to him that he could never expect to ſee it brought to a concluſion ſo 
long as he continued at variance with the ſovereign pontiff, Lewis, at length, yielded 
to her importunate ſolicitations, and ſuffered her to make overtures to Leo, which were 


28 Mezerai, tom. vii. p. 214 2 Memoi.es.de Mareſchal de Fleuranges, 22 Mezeraj, ubi ſupra. 
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: favourably received by that pontiff, who did not wiſh to promote the ruin of France, 
but only to prevent her monarch from obtaining the duchy of Milan. An accommoda - 
tion was accordingly effected between Lewis and the pope, the former having previouſly 
renounced the council of Piſa, and acknowledged that of Lateran, in conſequence 
whereof the king and kingdom were abſolved from all the cenſures which _ been pro- 


Wande 5 8785 them. 


A. D. 1514.] The queen did not live to reap the fruits of this co 
which ſhe regarded as her own work; ſhe expired at Blois, on the ninth of February, 
1514, regretted by the nation, and deeply lamented by the king, by whom ſhe was ten- 
derly beloved. The averſion of Anne from the counteſs of Angouleme, had made her 
conceive a diſlike to the young duke of Valois, the conſummation of. whoſe marriage 
with her daughter Claude had, on that account, been hitherto- prevented; but ſoon 
after her death, on the fourteenth of May, 1 ST4, 1 the nupitals were celebrated at Rune 


de 


The Swiſs, enraged with the 1 85 for his refoſat to ratify the treaty: 5 bad dana 
ed with la Tremouille, now meditated a freſh invaſion of Burgundy, and were buſily em- 
ployed i in raiſing troops for that purpoſe; but the pope, fearful that Lewis might be un- 
able to Juſtain a ſecond campaign againſt ſuch a powerful confederacy, undertook to ap- 
peaſe the Swiſs, and an accommodation might have been effected, had Lewis poſſeſſed leſs 
candour and ſincerity ; but it was a peculiar misfortune attending this prince, that his 
virtues generally proved prejudicial to his intereſts. The pope required, as a previous 
condition, the abſolute renunciation of the duchy of Milan; but Lewis aſſured him 
it was impoffible to comply with his demand, ſince that duchy had been united to the 

domain of the crown. In vain did his minifters endeavour to perſuade him that the 
very reaſon he had urged as an objection, ought to operate with him as the ſtrongſt in- 
ducement, fince the renunciation required, being contrary to the laws of the realm, could 
not poflibly be deemed binding, a and he would, therefore, be juſtified i in enforcing his claims 
on the firſt favourable opportunity. This equivocation had no effect on the generous mo- 
narch, who peremptorily refuſed to ſwear to the execution of a treaty which he had no 
intention of fulfilling : his noble candour put a ſtop to the . and once more 


rendered the pope his enemy. 


The truce with Spain, however, was prolonged for a year, and the emperor, hoping _— 
obtain the princeſs Renee for his grandſon Charles, and by that means to ſecure the 
duchy of Milan, became leſs attached to the intereſts of England. Henry received with 
indignation the intelligence of the perfidy of his allies: the archduke Charles had, dur. 
ing the life-time of Henry the Seventh, been affianced to Mary, younger ſiſter to the 
preſent king of England; and as the prince now approached the age of puberty, that 
monarch had expected the immediate completion of- the e and the honourable ſet- 

24.2 tlement 
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tlement of a ſiſter for whom he entertained a tiles affection. The treachery of Maxi- 
milian, therefore, enraged him to the higheſt degree; and as his reſentment againſt Fer- 
dinand:was equally ſtrong, the duke of Longueville, who was ſtill detained a priſoner in 
England, was encouraged to avail himſelf of his favourable diſpoſition, and to propoſe a 
peace, which he knew to be paſſionately deſired by his maſter. This nobleman repre- 
ſented to Henry, that Anne, queen of France, being lately dead, an opportunity was 
thereby afforded for an affinity which might tend to the advantage of both kingdoms, and 
which would ſerve to terminate honourably all the differences between them: that ſhe 
had leſt Lewis no male children; and as he had ever entertained a ſtrong deſire of having 

heirs to the crown, no marriage ſeemed more ſuitable to him than that with the princeſs of 
England, whoſe youth and beauty afforded the moſt flattering hopes in that particular: 
that though the marriage of a princeſs of ſixteen with a king of fifty - three might ſeem 
unſuitable, yet the other advantages attending the alliance were more than a ſufficient 
compenſation for this inequality: and that Henry, in looſening his connections with 
Spain, from which he had never reaped any advantage, would contract a cloſe affinity 
with Lewis, a prince, who, ogy his whole life, had invariably been ee by the 
principles of honour and probity . 


As Henry ſeemed to liſlen with 3 to theſe ices 1 informed 
his maſter of 'the probability, which he diſcovered, of bringing the matter to'a bappy 
concluſion; Lewis, who ſtill grieved for the loſs of Anne, his late queen, had no incli- 
nation to marry again; but the account he received of the charms of Mary, joined to 
his deſire of promoting the happineſs of his people, by the reſtoration of peace, were mo- 
tives too ſtrong to be reſiſted, and he accordingly gave Longueville full powers for nego- 
ciating the treaty. * The articles were eaſily adjuſted between the monarchs. Lewis 
agreed that Tournay ſhould remain in the hands of the Engliſh ; that Henry ſhould re- 
ccive payment of fix hundred thouſand crowns *5, as well for arrears of the penſion pro- 
miſed by the treaties of Pequigny and Eſtampes, as to reimburſe him for the expences of 
the war; and that the princeſs Mary ſhould bring four hundred thouſand crowns as her 
portion, and enjoy as large a jointure as any queen of France, even the laſt, who was 
heireſs of Brittany. The two princes alſo agreed on the ſuccours with which they ſhould 
mutually ſupply each other, in caſe either of them were attacked by an enemy. In 
conſequence of this treaty, Mary was ſent over to France with a ſplendid retinue, and. 
_ Lewis met her at Abbeville, where the 1 were celebrated on the tenth of Octo- 
ber, 1 514. | 


3 6. 151 5. ] This macriage difoſcd an-univerlal joy eee the 3 in 
The court became a ſcene of feſtivity and pleaſure. Lewis was enchanted with the beau- 


| 24 Hume, 23 Mezerai, tom. vii. p. 218. 36 Du Tillet. 
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ty, grace, and numerous accompliſhments of his youthful conſort, for whoſe gratification: 
he totally changed his manner of living; but, unfortunately, his exceſs of affection proved. 
prejudicial to his health; by ſtimulating a diſpoſition naturally amorous, it led him to in- 
dulge too freely in thoſe enjoyments which are ill · ſuited to the autumn of life. He had 
been egy heard to repeat, that Love is the king of young, but the tyrant of 
„ old\men ;*” and he was condemned to experience the truth of that maxim. His con- 
ſtitution, already ſhaken, received an additional ſhock, from a fit of the gout and a ſlow - 
fever; yet {ill he continued his preparations for an invaſion of Italy; the troops had al- 
ready advanced to the frontiers, and only waited the return of ſpring. to paſs the moun- 
tains. The Venetians, having rejected the ſolicitations of the pope, to conclude a treaty 
with the emperor, had conſiderably augmented their forces, and were reſolved to ſecond 
the operations of Lewis. On the other hand, the Swiſs had undertaken to guard the Alps, 
and threatened to exterminate the French. But the execution of theſe projects were, 
for a time, ſuſpended, by the death of the beſt of kings, who, in addition to his other KC. 
orders, was ſeized with a dyſentery, at the palace of the Tournelles, in Paris, which 
brought him to the grave, on the firſt of January, 1 515, in the ſeventeenth year of his 
reign, and the fifty- fourth of his age. | | 


The ſuperior integrity of Lewis, in an age when moſt of the 1 princes were 
actuated by a ſpirit of perfidy, and made intereſt the grand object of their purſuits, and 
the ſole rule of their conduct, merits the higheſt commendations which the pen of the 
hiſtorian can beſtow. A profeſſed enemy to falſhood and equiyocation, he puniſned with 


ſeverity every deviation from truth. Frank, open, candid, affable, and gay, he conci- - 


liated the affections of all who knew him, while his attention to the welfare and felicity” 


of his ſubjects, procured him the honourable appellation of The Father of his People.” As 


a politician, indeed, his abilities may be called in queſtion; though the failure of . 
ſchemes may, in general, be aſeribed to the excellence of his principles; and the mo- 
narch who becomes a dupe to his virtues cannot fail to ſecure the eſteem of 8 5 
while the prince who is indebted for his ſucceſs to his vices, maſt. be holden in perpetual + 
abhorrence. His inconſiderate expeditions to Italy are certainly obnoxious to cenſure, 


for though his claims to the duchy of Milan were incontrovertible, the conqueſt of Na- 


ples was rather influenced by ambition than juſtice, and occaſioned a vaſt effuſion of 
blood. But how far this one error ſhould be allowed to Scene the numerous 


virtues of Lewis, we muſt leave to the reader to decide. 


Lewis Hh Twelfth had, by his conſort, Anne of Brittany, widow 'to Charles the 
Eighth, two ſons, who died in their infancy, and two daughters, Claude married to Fran- 
cis the Firſt, and Renee, who eſpouſed the duke of Ferrara. | | 


Francis had been greatly ſtricken with the as of the Engliſh princeſs Mary, wi. 
to Lewis ; Le even during his predeceſſor's life-time, had paid her Juch aſſiduous court, 


5 - 
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as made ſome of his friends apprehend that he had a deſign upon her perſon. On the 
death of Lewis, his attention was redoubled ; but being warned, that, by yielding to this 
propenſity, he might probably provide a maſter for himſelf, he ſuffered the fear of loſing 
a crown to ſubdue his riſing paſſion ; and he even watched the young dowager with a 
very careful eye, during the firſt months of ker widowhood. Charles Brandon, duke of 
Suffolk, was, at that time, at the court of France, the moſt comely perſonage of his time, 
and the moſt expert in all the faſhionable exerciſes of the age. He was the Engliſh mo- 
narch's principal favourite, and Henry had even once intended to give him his ſiſter in 
marriage, and had encouraged a mutual paſſion between the youthful pair. The queen 
now aſked Suffolk whether he had the courage, without farther reflection, to eſpouſe her? 
and ſhe told him that her brother would more eafily be induced to forgive him for not 
aſking his conſent, than for acting contrary to his orders. Suffolk had too much ſpirit 
to decline ſuch an inviting offer; and their nuptials were ſecretly celebrated at Paris. 
Francis, who was pleaſed with this marriage, as it prevented Henry from forming any ad- 
vantageous alliance by means of his ſiſter, interpoſed his good offices in appeaſing him ; 


aud his interpoſition being ſeconded by the Engliſh miniſter Wolſey, Suffolk and his 
conſort obtained permiſſion to return to England. 


gm. 
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A. D. 1515.) WITH Lewis the Twelfth expired the elder branch of the houſe 
of Orleans, and the ſceptre of France was tranferred to that of Angouleme. Francis the 
Firſt ſucceeded his great-uncle Lewis, without oppoſition or difficulty : the order of ſuc- 
ceſſion was firmly eſtabliſhed ; and this was the third time, ſince the acceſſion of the mo- 
narchs of the Capetian race, that the crown, in default of heirs male, had paſſed to a 
collateral branch. The coronation of Francis was performed at Rheims, on the twenty- 
fifth of January, amidſt the acclamations of a people, whoſe affections his external en- 
dowments, and. popular manners, were well calculated to acquire. But'the adulation he 
received had a fatal effect on his conduct, by inflating his pride, and flattering his am- 
bition. The firſt act of authority he performed, proved the- ftrength of his filial affec- 
tion the county of Angouleme was, in fayour of his mother, converted into a duchy ; 
the patent of the ereation ĩs dated the fourth of e ISIS. | 


The office of out of the king's houſhold was taken from la Palile—who was 
promoted to the dignity of a mareſchal of France - and conferred on Gonffier Boifi, go- 
vernor to Francis; and this nobleman, in conjunction with Florimond Robertet, was 
entruſted with the chief management of affairs. Hitherto there had only been three 


mareſchals of France, but Francis created a fourth, and afterward a fifth: the officers 


who were now honoured with this diſtinction were Triulzi, Lautrec, d'Aubigny and la 
Paliſſe. The office of conſtable had lain dormant, ever ſince the execution of the count 
of Saint Pol; the jealous policy of Lewis the Eleventh had led that monarch to avoid 
the beftowal of unneceſſary power on any of his fubjefts, and his ſon Charles, as well 


as Lewis the Twelfth, had, in this inſtance, followed his example. Francis, on the con- | 
trary, 
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trary, haſtened to revive it, and the duke of Bourbon was, accordingly, promoted to the 
dignity of Conſtable. The ſeals were taken from Pouchet, biſhop of Paris, and en- 
truſted to Anthony Duprat, firſt preſident of the parliament of Paris, a man, 2788 
vices and perſecuting ſpirit involved his country in confuſion and diſgrace. | 


After regulating the internal adininiſtration of his kingdom, Francis turned his at- 
tention to foreign affairs. His firſt care was to renew the treaty of peace which his pre- 
deceſſor had concluded with Henry the Eighth. He received homage from the count of 
Naſſau, in the name of his maſter, the archduke Charles, for the counties of Flanders, 
Artois, and Charolois; and he concluded a treaty with that prince, the terms of which 


itt is needleſs to ſpecify, as the treaty itſelf was annulled by a“ 29725 75 was ſigned 


between Charles and Francis, the following Fears 


During theſe tranſactions an attempt was made to procure a renewal and prolongation 
of the truce with Spain, but this Ferdinand refuſed, unleſs Italy and the Milaneſe were 
included in the treaty ; and Francis having rejected with diſdain a propoſal which tended 
to thwart his favourite project, the king of Arragon entered into a league with the 
' emperor Sforza and the Swiſs, for the defence of the Milaneſe: the Swiſs engaged to 
make an irruption into Burgundy, and to ſpread terror and devaſtation throughout that 
fertile province. The pope, at firſt, heſitated to join this formidable confederacy, but 
was at length, in the month of Joly, induced to accede to it. The Venetians, whoſe 
ſafety, i in a great meaſure, depended on the protection of France, renewed with Francis 
the treaty they had figned with his predeceſſor. The king, meanwhile, continued to 
make the moſt formidable preparations, amuſed the pope by negociations, which Leo 
thought neceſſary for the concealment of his deſigns, ſecured the Genoeſe in his intereſt, 
and engaged Octavian Fregoſa to quit the title of doge for that of governor for the king. 
Every thing being ready for his expedition, the king left Lyons on the fifteenth of Au- 
guſt, after he had appointed his mother, Louiſa of Savoy, regent of the kingdom during 
his abſence. The character of this princeſs had a conſiderable influence on the various 
tranſactions which occurred during the reign of her ſon. In perſon eminently beauti- 
ful, the hand of time had ſcarcely been able to diminiſh the ſplendour of her charms; 
while the. gifts of nature had been carefully improved and embelliſhed by the acquiſi- 
tions of art. Born with ſtrong talents, and a mind active, courageous, penetrating, and 
_ Hecifive, the aimed at the acquiſition of power, and braved, unappalled, the moſt furious 
- forms of adverſity. But, unhappily for the nation, her virtues were greatly over-ba- 
lanced by her vices : her paſſions were ſlrong and impetuous, and to their gratification 
he ſacrificed all that a woman ſhould hold dear i in life: vain, avaricious, intriguing, 
and jealous, imptacable in her reſentments, impatient of controul, and infatiate in her 
avarice, ſhe thwarted the beib-coticerted ee of her 281 and occaſioned 155 * 


 Eiftreſs to the nation. 
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In order to ſupply the neceſſary funds for his Italian expedition, Francis had recourſe 
to meaſures the moſt arbitrary and impolitic. It was on this occaſion that the offices 
of the crown were firſt expoſed to ſale, at the inſtigation of the chancellor Duprat *; a 
dangerous innovation, which was ſtrongly oppoſed by the parliament, who refuſed to re- 
giſter it without the uſual clauſe, in all cafes where their own judgment was compelled to 

yield to the plenitude of the regal power, that it was entered in the nord by * ex- 
preſs command * the king 


The army deſtined for this enterprize was formidable from its numbers, and ſplendid 
from the rank of its officers and commanders. Beſides a great number of nobility, the 
king was attended by ſeven princes of the blood-royal. In vain did the kings of England 
and Spain endeavour, by threats and remonſtrances, to deter Francis from the execution 
| of a project, which appeared to be attended with difficulties inſurmountable. The Swiſs, 
after laying waſte the duchy of Savoy, had ſecured all the paſſages of the Alps, to force 
which it would have been neceſſary to ſuſtain-an action at every defile, in which twenty 
men might impede the progreſs of an whole army. Triulzi received information, from 
a peaſant, who inhabited the mountains, of a ſecret path, which was left unguarded, be- 
cauſe believed to be impracticable; and having previouſly explored it, it was reſolved to 
purſue it. It was neceſſary to blow up ſeveral points of rocks which intercepted the paſ- 
ſage of the troops; and Peter Navarre, who had entered the French ſervice, becauſe the 
king of Spain had refuſed to pay his ranſom when taken priſoner at the battle of Ra- 
venna, rendered eſſential ſervice to Francis on this occaſion: both the army and the ar- 
1 77 N the N fide of the Alps in OY and 8 oa by the 2 


1 Mezerai, tom. vii. p. 237. 


2 When the practice of et +: and reg Hering the royal edicts in the parliament of Paris became common, he 
parliament contended that this was neceflary in order to give them legal authority. It was eſtabliſhed as a fun- 
damental maxim in French juriſprudence, that no law could be publiſhed in any other manner; that, without this 
_ formality, no edi& or ordonnance could have any effect; that the people were not bound to obey it, and ought 
not to conſider it as an edict or ordonnance; until it was verified in the ſapreme court, after free deliberation. 
| Reche-flavin des Parlement de France, quarto, p. 192.)—The parliament, as we have already ſhewn, had, with great 
fortitude and integrity, oppoſed the will of their ſovereigns, and, notwithſtanding their repeated peremptory requiſitions 

and commands, had refuſed to verify and publiſh ſuch edits as it conceived to be oppreſſive to the people, or ſubverſive 

of the conſtitution of the kingdom; and many ſimilar inſtances of a ſpirited oppoſition to arbitrary meaſures, will 
appear in the courſe of this hiſtory. But the power of the parliament to maintain and defend this privilege, bore 
no proportion to its importance, or the courage with which the members aſſerted it. When any mogarch'was de- 
termined that an edi ſhould be carried into execution, and found the parliament inflexibly reſolved not to verify 
or publiſhit, he could eaſily ſupply this defect by the plenitude of his regal power. Then, according to another 
maxim of French law, the king himſelf being preſent, neither the parlia ment, nor any magiſtrate whatever, could 
exerciſe any authority, or perform any function. Adeniente Principe, ceſſat magiſtratus. Reche-flavin, ibid. p. 923, 
929. Encyclopedie, tom. ix. Art. Lit de Juſtice, p. 5$81.—Thus by an exertion of prerogative, which, though violent, 
ſeems to be conſtitutional, and is juſtified by innumerable precedents, all the efforts of parliameat to limit and con- 
troul the king's legiſlative authority, were rendered ineffectual. Reber ſſen. 
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whoſe attention was called to another quarter, by ſome troops of horſe; ſtationed purpoſe - 


J to amuſe them, on mount Cenis. The French deſcended the Alps into the marquiſate. 


of Saluzzo, and Bayard ſurprized Proſper Colonna, the general of the papal forces, who, 
ignorant of the approach of the French, was negligently encamped, with a thouſand ca- 
valry, at Villa-France, near the ſource of the Po. But two men of the whole detach- 
ment eſcaped: the reſt were all killed or taken, and the hoy is repreſented as immenſe. 


This ſucceſsful beginning ren the Preach troops with additional courage; while 
the allies remained in a ſtate of fuſpence, and diviſions and miſtruſt began: to prevail among 
them. The viceroy of Naples had intercepted a letter from the pope to the king os 
France, on the ſubje& of a negociation ;. and the inactivity of Lorenzo de Medecis con- 
firmed the ſuſpicions of the Spaniſh general. The Swiſs were the only enemies who. 


vere adtuated by hoſtile zeal and violent reſentment ; enraged at their failure in prevent- 


mg the French from paſſing the Alps, they had retired into the duchy; of Milan, with the 
reſolution to defend it to the laſt extremity. The king, meanwhile, bad'jomed:his army, 
in the plains of Quieras; and the town of Novara immediately ſurrendered to his arms. 
The Swiſs continued to retreat before him, as if- anxious to avoid a battle; owing to a diſ- 
pute with the cardinal of Sion, who had arreſted one of their chiefs, named Albert. The 
cardinal was obliged to releaſe Albert, who. took the road to. Berne with a part of his com- 
panions, while the reſt of their troops lent a favourable ear to a propeſal made by the. duke 
of Savoy, in the king's. name, to advance them ſeven hundred thouſand crowns, and to 
give Maximilian Sforza an eftabliſhment in France. The treaty appeared to be on the 
point of concluſion, when the arrival of ten thouſand. of their countrymen, and the pow- 
erful exhortations of the cardinal of Sion, made the Swiſs change their mind. Inſpired 
by his eloquence, and inflamed by a kind of military enthuſiaſm, they furiouſly marched: 
forwards to attack the lines of the French, wlio were e at hav: band about a 


5 league from wag. 


Hiſtory ſcarce affords -any example of a battle diſputed with: greater- obſtinacy dap that! 
of Marignano. Tt began about four in the afternoon, of-the thirteenth of September, and: 
laſted more than three hours after the night cloſed ; When laſſttudè and darknefs ſeparated” 
the combatants, without abating their animoſity. The King, who paſſed the night com- 


pletely armed, on the carriage of a cannon, was ſurprized to find himſelf, at dawn of day, 


within a few paces of the enemy, who-renewed the charge with · renovated vigour. - The 
black bands, ſo called from the colour of their ſtandards, commanded. by the duke of 
Guile, in the abſence of his uncle, the duke of Gueldres, who had given way the day be- 
fore, new retrieved their honour, by the moſt ſpirited. and ſucceſsful exertions.. The 


- 


3 Guicciardini, tom. iii. Jib.-Xit. p. 151. 
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Swiſs, repulſed on every fide, and perceiving Alviano approaching ws a choſen body of 
Venetian cavalry, returned to Milan, without being purſued by the French. Diſcouraged 
at the loſs they had ſuſtained, and unable to procure any money from Sforza, who had 
none to give them, they left him fifteen hundred of their men to defend the caſtle of Mi- 
lan, and haſtened back to their own country. Francis remained maſter of the field, which 
was ſtrewed with the bodies of ten thouſand Swiſs, and from three to four thouſand. of 
the French, among whom were many of the nobility : of this number were Francis de 
Bourbon, duke of Chatelleraud, brother to the conſtable; the prince of Talmont, only 
ſon to la Trẽmouille; Buffy d'Amboiſe, nephew to the cardinal ; the count of Sancerre; 
Imbercourt, and ſeveral other noblemen of diſtinftion. The duke of Guiſe was thrown 
from his horſe, and was indebted for his life to the courage and fidelity of his eſquire, 
who ſacrificed his own to the preſervation of his maſter” s. Francis himſelf, who diſplayed 
the moſt fignal intrepidity, on this memorable day, was expoſed to the moſt i imminent dan- 
ger, * horſe was 1er UN and his body w was nds WHY ocean Fe 


"The king would not ſuffer the Swiſs to be moleſted in their retreat, but he could not pre- 
vent his ſoldiers from inhumanly committing to the flames two companies of the ene- 
my, who had taken refuge in a village, where they obſtinately refuſed to ſurrender. Al- 
viano, who did not arrive till the end of the action, anxious to ſhare in the glory of the 
day, attacked the rear of the Swiſs ; but the attempt proved unſucceſsſul, and was attended 
with the loſs of many officers of note, among others, young Pitigliano, ſon to the general 
of that name. Triulzi, who had been preſent, at ſeventeen pitched battles, ſaid, that 
« that of Marignano was a combat of giants, and all the reſt but mere children's play!“ 
The king rewarded the valour of the chevalier Bayard, by receiving the honour of knight- 


hood from his 8 8 | ; : 5 5 


The terror which he battle of 1 inſpired, . with the departure © the- 
Swiſs, left Maximilian Sforza almoſt deſtitute of affiſtance, Yet he ſought to prolong the 
moments of his ſovereignty by retiring into the caſtle of Milan, while Francis took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the city; but that fortreſs was incapable of withſtanding the ardour of the 
French, directed by the duke of Bourbon. It was ſurrendered to that general, together 
with the city of Cremona; but Sforza obtained, at leaſt, honourable terms from the victor; *' 
and a ſafe retreat, with a penſion of thirty thouſand ducats, was aſſigned him in France. 
Deſtitute of ambition, and of talents, he gladly retired from a ſituation to which he was 
unequal, and, at laſt, expired at Paris, after lingering fifteen years through a life of ? 


contempt. 


Wen the king made his entry into Milan, he ail an oath of allegiance from the 
inhabitants, and eſtabliſhed a parliament, in imitation of his predeceſſor, after which, he 
paſſed a week in viſiting the different towns of the duchy. At Vigevano, he received the con- 


gratulations of the Italian princes, who, aſtoniſhed at the victory of Marignano, rejoiced or 
| Rr. | | grieved 


$f 
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grieved at the event, according to their different intereſts. The viceroy ok Naples haſ- 
tened to lead back his troops to the defence of that kingdom ; the pope, fearful left Fran- 
cis night be tempted to purſue his conqueſts and proceed to Rome, made propoſals of 
peace; and the Venetians, as moſt intereſted in the event, were the firſt to congratulate 
him on his ſucceſs. At the ſame time they demanded the fuccours ſtipulated by treaty,, 
which, being immediately granted, enabled them to retake ſeveral of their towns. 


Leo the Tenth, verſed in all the refinements of Italian policy, abandoned with their for- 
tunes, the cauſe of his allies. He courted an interview with Francis; and that monarch. 
ſuffered himſelf to be conducted, by the cardinals de Fieſco, and de Medicis, to the city of - 
Bologna. Fhe treaty was ſoon concluded; Leo agreed to withdraw his troops from the 
eities of Parma and Piacenza; in return for which conceſſion, Francis conſented to aban- 
don the duke di Urbino, an uncertain ally, and the declared enemy of the houſe of Me- 
dicis, in whoſe favour he was deſpoiled of his duchy : Had the king gone no farther, his 
policy would not have been prejudicial to the nation, but he was ſo weak as to accede to 
the pope's propoſal for the total abolition of the PRAGMATIe SANCTION—an abolition: 
deſtruftive of the privileges of the Gallican church—for which he ſubſtituted: zhe Concor- 
dat, whereby Leo ceded to Francis the right of appointing biſhops and abbots, throughout 

the French dominions; and the king, in return, granted the pope the Annates, or firſt 
fruits of thoſe ectlebialtical benefies * The parliament long refuſed to regiſter the Con- 
cordat, continued to regulate their deciſions according to the Pragmatic Sanction, and con- 
firmed the oppoſition of the univerſity. The clergy, too, called loudly for the convoca- 
tion of a national council; but the authority of the king prevailed, and the parliament 
were, at length, obliged, much againſt their will, to give the diſgraceful compact a place on: 
their regiſters, where it was inſerted, on the twenty-ſecond of March, 15 18, with the 


_ Uſual clauſe of diſapprobation. 


While the king thus ſuffered himſelf to be duped by the nab adulation of the pope, | 
his miniſters concluded a more honourable and more advantageous. treaty with the Swiſs; 
by which they conſented to. acknowledge Francis for duke of Milan, count of Aft, and 

lord of Genoa; engaged to aſſiſt that monarch, and to defend his dominions, and to re- 
fore all the places they held in the Milaneſe, except Bellinzone: The king, on his part, 
engaged to pay them ſix hundred thouſand crowns, and the-annual penſion which they re- 
ceived before their rupture with Lewis the Twelfth ; but five cantons having refuſed to ſub- 
ſcribe theſe conditions, the others ſtipulated that 1221 ſhould. never be obliged to bear arms 


N their countrymen. 


After be had arranged his affairs in Italy, and given orders for the defence of the Mi- 


4 Mezerai, tom. vii. p. 249» 


1516. 
laneſe, where the conſtable was left with ſeven hundred men at arms, and ten thouſand © 
NY F e 1 Me on the fifteenth of Demmer nos returned to Lyons. 
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A. D. 1516. ] The vidary of Marignina had inſpired with terror the mind of Ferdi- 
nand of Arragon; the accommodation with the pope, and the treaty with the Swiſs, which 
he had, in vain, exerted his utmoſt efforts to prevent, had encreaſed his alarm; he trembled 
for the throne of Naples, and, anxious to avert the danger with which he conceived himſelf 
to be threatened, he endeavoured to revive the animoſity of the neighbouring powers, and 
once more to excite a formidable confederacy againſt France; but death put a ſtop to his 
plans. Ferdinand had long diſcovered an exceſſive ſolicitude to have children by his youth- 
ful conſort, who had only given birth to one that died in its infancy: in order to procure a a 
bleſſing, of which, from his advanced age, and the intemperance of his youth, he could have 
little proſpect, he had recourſe to his phyſicians, and, by their preſcriptions, took one of 
| thoſe potions which are ſuppoſed to add vigour to the conſtitution, though they more fre- 
quently prove fatal to it. This was its effect on a frame ſo feeble and exhauſted as that 
of Ferdinand; for though he ſurvived a violent diſorder which it at firſt occafioned, it 
brought on ſuch an habitual langour and dejection of mind, as rendered him averſe W 
any ſerious attention for publick affairs, and fond of frivolous amuſements, on which he 
had not before beſtowed much time. He died on the twenty-third day of January, 
1516. By his will he left the archduke Charles ſole heir of all his dominions, and allot- 
ted to Ferdinand, brother to Charles, a ſcanty penſion of fifty thouſand ducats ; the regen- 
cy of Caſtile was commited to cardinal Ximenes, a prelate who poſſeſſed the ſpirit and ta- 
lents of Thomas à Becket, without the vices of the n PEO and the IP 
of Saragoſſa was appointed regent of Arragon. | 


Meanwhile 1 5 French, 1 now l acted as Sanin to the Venetians in > Try: 
formed the ſiege of Breſcia, under the command of the mareſchal Lautrec, whoſe bro- _ 
ther, Triulzi, had been appointed general of the Venetian forces on the death of Alviano. 
The garriſon agreed to ſurrender if not relieved within twenty days; but the German 
general, Roquendolf, haſtened to their aſſiſtance, with a body of fix thouſand men, and 
was Cloſe followed by the whole Imperial army, led by Maximilian himſelf, On the em- 
peror's/arrival Lautrec raiſed the ſiege, and retired with precipitation to Milan, where the 
alarm was ſo great that Maximilian might eaſily have made himſelf maſter of the city ; 
but, inſtead of marching directly to Milan, he amuſed himſelf by laying waſte the coun- 
try between the Po and the Adda, and thereby gave time to the conſtable to put himſelf im 
a ſtate of defence. In the city of Milan there were thirteen thouſand Swiſs, in the pay of 
France, but as they refuſed to fight againſt their countrymen, with were in 8 N 


5 Zurita, Annales d' Aragon, tom. vi. p. 347. „Petri rt W Epiſtola, 531 —Argenſola, Annales 
d' Aragon, lib. i. p. e $ 1 Charles V. vol. 3 lis p. 27. 
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army, the conſtable diſmiſſed them. Maximilian, who inveſted Milan, was ſoon reduced 
to the ſame dilemma; his Swiſs troops demanded their pay, and the emperor having diſſi- 
pated the money that was deſtined for that purpoſe, they mutinied, and returned to their 
own country. The Germans, too, diſperſed, and the whole army evacuated Italy. Brel. 
cia was then beſieged anew, and, at length, taken; and Lautrec, after an unſucceſsſul at- 
tempt on Verona, retired to Villa-Franca, where he could eaſily intercept any e 
deſtined for the relief of chat city. : 


During theſe tranſactions ola anxious to . . of his Spaniſh dominions, 
and defirous to ſecure, during his abſence, the Netherlands from invaſion, evinced a ſtrong 
diſpoſition to maintain peace with France: the Flemings, too, who had long poſſeſſed an 
extenſive commerce, which, during the league of Cambray, had grown to a great height 
upon the ruins of the Venetian trade, dreaded a rupture with that power ; and Chievres, 
the Flemiſh miniſter, ſagacious to diſcern the true intereſt of his country, warmly adopted 
the ſame ſentiments. Francis, ſolicitous to fecure his late conqueſts in Italy by a treaty, 
liſtened with joy to the firſt overtures of accommodation. Chievres himſelf conducted 
the negociation, in the name of Charles, while Boiſi appeared as plenipotentiary for Francis. 
Each of them had preſided over the education of the ſovereign whom he repreſented; 
they had both adopted the ſame pacific ſyſtem; and were equally perſuaded that the union 
of the two monarchs was the happieſt event for themſelves, as well as for their kingdoms: 
in ſuch hands the negociation did not languiſn. Soon after opening their conferences at 


Noyon, they concluded, on the ſixteenth of Auguſt, 1516*, a treaty of confederacy and 


mutual defence between the twe monarchs, the chief articles of which were, that Francis 
ſhould give in marriage to Charles his eldeſt daughter, the princeſs Louiſa, an infant of a 
year old, and, as her dowry, ſhould make over to him all his claims and pretenſions upon 
the kingdom of Naples.; that in conſideration of Charles's being already in poſſeſſion 
of Naples, he ſhould, until .the accompliſhment of the marriage, pay an hundred 
thouſand crowns à year to the French king, and the half of that fum annually as long 
as the princeſs had no children; that when Charles ſhould arrive in Spain, the heirs 
of the king of Navarre may repreſent te him their right to that kingdom; and if 
he do not give them ſatisfaction, Francis ſhall be at liberty to aſſiſt them with all his 
forces”. This alliance not only united Charles and Francis, but obliged Maximilian, who 
was unable alone to cope with the French and Venetians, to enter into a treaty with thoſe 
powers, which put a final period to the bloody and tedious war which the league of Cam- 
bray had occaſioned. This treaty was ſigned at Bruxelles, in the month of December, 
1516, and confirmed by n 1 8 anne at e in the month of Merch 
following. : 


A. D. 15 79 About the ſame period a more durable treaty was ſigned between the 


6 Mezerai, tom. vii. p. 25%. 7 Leonard, Recueil des Traites, tom. ii. p. 69 
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French and Swiſs; the five cantons who had refuſed to ne the former 3 
now joined their countrymen, and acceded to a treaty of perpetual alliance: in conſidera- 
tion of an additional penſion, they promiſed never to ſerve againſt Franee;, and this 
wreaty has ſubſiſted till the preſent time, withaut any Ain | 


1 1518. The conſtable de Bourbon had been „ from the Milaneſe, and was: 
ſucceeded in his government by- the mareſchal de Lautrec, who, intoxicated with the favour 
he enjoyed, and jealous of Triulzi, repreſented that gallant veteran, at the court of France, as 
a ſecret enemy to the country he profeſſed to ſerve. Triulzi, juſtly incenſed at this malicious 
imputation, immediately haſtened to France though he had completed his eightieth year 
in order to juſtify his conduct; but the reception he experienced from Francis, who, hav- 
ing inconſiderately given implicit credit to the baſe inſinuations of Lautrec, did not deign to 
ſpeak to him, made ſuch an impreſſion on his mind, as ſoon brought him to the grave. In 
vain. did the king, feeling a juſt remorſe for his conduct, endeavour to ſoothe by conſolatory 
language the. man he had ſo eſſentially. injured. Too ſuſceptible of 8855 the veteran re- 
plied—* It is now. too late; the blow is given, and no remedy remains.” The death f | 
Triulzi tended to alienate the affections of the Milaneſe, and their particular deteſtation of 8 5 
Lautrec, was ſpeedily converted into a general hatred of his countrymen. The mareſchal's. „ 
ſtaff, which Triulzi had ſo long and ſo honourably borne, was. conferred on Ke bro. 1 


ther to Lautrec. 


Bonnevet, adiniral of France, was now diſpatched to London, in order to gain the con- 
fidence and friendſhip of Henry the Eighth ; and he was directed to employ all his inſinua- 
tion. and addreſs, qualities in which he excelled, to procure himſelf a place in the good 
graces of cardinal Wolſey, that monarch's prime miniſter and chief favourite. After the. 
ambaſſador had ſucceeded in his purpoſe, he took an opportunity of expreſſing his maſter's. 
regret, that, by. miſtakes and miſapprehenſions, he had been. ſo unfortunate as to loſe a 
friendſhip which he ſo much valued as that of his eminence; Wolſey was not deaf to 
theſe honourable advances from ſo great a monarch ; and he-thenceforth expreſſed Nb - 

ſelf in favour of the: French alliance. The more to engage. him. in his intereſts, Francis: ; 

entered into ſuch confidence with him, that he aſked his advice even in his moſt . 
affairs; and had recourſe te him. in all difficult emergencies, as to an oracle of wiſdom and 
profound policy . The cardinal made no ſecret of this private correſpondence to his. 5 
maſter, who. was ſo prepoſſeſſed i in favour of his miniſter's capacity, rat he ſaid, he. verily, HH 


believed be would. govern Francis as well as hunſelf?. My 


When matters ſeemed to:be ſufficiently 3 Bonnivet opened to the cardinal 0 
maſler's deſire of recovering Tournsy: ; ; and Ne immediately, without heſitation, en- 


2 Hume. 9 Polydore Virgil, lib, xxvii. 
| _ gaged! 
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gaged to effet bit purpoſe. He took an ofportiniity of repreſenting to Henry and the 
Engliſh council, that Tournay lay fo remote from Calais, that it would be very difficult, if 
not impoſſible, in caſe of war, to keep the communication open between theſe two places : 

that as it was ſituated on the frontiers both of France and the Netherlands, ir muſt neceſ- 


farily, either by force or famine, fall into the hands of the firſt aſſailant : 


that, even in 


time of peace, it could not be preferved without a large garriſon, to reſtrain the mutinous 
diſpoſition of its numerous inhabitants, who were ever diſcontented with the Engliſh go- 
vernment : and that the poſſeſſion of Tournay, as it was thus precarious and expenſive, ſo 
was it entirely uſeleſs, as it afforded little, if any, means of e on occaſion, the do- 
minions either of Charles or of Francis. 


Theſe reaſons being deemed convincive by the Engliſh council, a treaty was concluded 
for the ceſſion of Tournay ; and in order to give that meaſure a more graceful appearance, 
It was agreed, that the dauphin and the princeſs Mary, daughter to Henry, both of them 
infants, ſhould be betrothed, and that this city ſhould be conſidered as the dowry of the 
Such kinds of agreement were then common among ſovereigns, though it ſel- 
dom happened that the intereſts and views of the parties continued ſo ſteady as te render 
the intended marriages effectual. But as Henry had been at conſiderable expence in the 
erection of a citadel at Tournay, Francis agreed to pay him fix hundred thouſand crowns 
at twelve annual payments, and to put into his hands eight hoſtages, all of them noblemen, 
for the performance of the article: and leſt cardinal Wolſey ſhould think himſelf neg- 
lected in theſe ſtipulations, Francis promiſed him a yearly penſion of twelve thouſand 
livres, as an equivalent for his adminiſtration of the biſhoprick of Tournay. Francis, 
availing himſelf of the aſcendancy, which, by means of preſents and careſſes he had 
acquired over Wolley, attempted to procure the reſtitution of Calais, but Wolſey 
found ſuch a ſtrenuous oppoſition to the diſtant overtures which he made for that pur- 
poſe in the Engliſh council, nk he did not think it prudent to proceed any farther in 


the buſineſs. 


princeſs. 


A. D. is 19.] But while Francis was diligently employed in ſecuring the amity of the 
- neighbouring powers, an event occurred, that formed a. kind of zra in the general ſyſtem 
_ of Europe. - This was the death of the emperor Maximilian, who expired at Lintz upon 
the Danube, on the twelfth. of January, 1519; an event, in itſelf, of little importance, for 
_ that prince was equally deſtitute of power, of talents, and of virtue; but rendered by its 
conſequences more memorable than any that had happened during ſeveral ages. It broke 
that profound and univerſal peace which then reigned in the Chriſtian world; it excited a 
_ rivalſhip between two princes, which conyulſed all Europe, and kindled wars more 


general, and of Tonger duration, than had hitherto been known in modern times, 


20 Memoires du Bellay, lib, i—Mezerai, tom. vii. p. 264. 
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Not long before his death, Maximilian diſcovered great ſolicitude to preſerve the Im- 
perial dignity in the Auſtrian family“, he had, at firſt, caſt his eyes on Ferdinand, the 
| youngeſt of his grandſons, for his ſucceſſor ; that prince having no proviſion made for 


him, whereas his brother Charles was already in poſſeſſion of the kingdoms of Caſtile 


and Arragon, Naples and Sicily; but this arrangement, which was certainly the moſt 


equitable, he was ſoon induced to change, from conſiderations of policy, and to center in 


Charles ſuch a combination of power, as ſhould enable him to reſiſt the attempts of all 
ri val potentates, and to ſupport with vigour and effect the dignity of his ſtation. For 


this purpoſe he exerted his influence with the electors; but a difficulty occurred which he 


had not-foreſeen : from the circumſtance of his never having been crowned himſelf by 
the pope, a ceremony deemed eſſential in that age, he was conſidered only as emperor. 


cleft. Though hiſtorians did not attend to that diſtinction, neither the Italian nor Ger- 


man chancery beſtowed any other title upon him than that of king of the Romans; and 
no example occurring in hiſtory of the election of any perſon as ſueceſſor to a king of 
the Romans, the Germans, always tenacious of their forms, and unwilling to confer 
upon Charles an office for which their conſtitution knew no > name, W N refuſed to 
wenn Maximilian i in that point i Oe 5 : 


On the death of Maximilian two kids aired to the vacant dignity; Francis 
and Charles; and the attention of all Europe, was fixed upon this competition, no leſs 
illuſtrious from the high rank of the candidates, than from the importance of the prize 


for which they contended. Each of them urged his pretenſions with ſanguine expecta- 


tions, and no unpromiſing proſpect of ſucceſs. Charles confidered the Imperial crown 
as belonging to him of right, from its Jong continuance in the Auſtrian line; he knew 


that no one of the German princes was ſufficiently. powerful to become his rival; he flat- 


| tered himſelf that no conſideration would induce the natives of Germany to exalt any fo- 
reign potentate to a dignity, which, during ſo many ages, had been deemed peculiar to 
their own nation; and leaſt. of all, that they would confer this honour upon Francis, 
the ſovereign of a . whoſe genius, 1 on manners differed ſo widely from thoſe 


at The ' revolutions occafioned by the clan of Charles the Eighth into Italy, had inſpired European 


princes with new ideas concerning the importance of the Imperial dignity, The claims of the empire upon ſome 
ef the Italian ſtates were numerous; its juriſdiction over others was extenſive; and though the former had been 
almoſt abandoned, and the latter ſeldom exerciſed, uuder princes of flender abilities and of little influence, it was 
obvious, that, in the hands of an emperor poſſeſſed of power or genius, they would be employed as engines for 
ſtretching his dominion over the greater part of that country. . Even Maximilian, feeble and unſteady as he was, 
had availed himſelf of the infinite pretenſions of the empire, and had reaped advantage from every war and every 
negociation in Italy during his reign. Theſe conſiderations, added to the dignity of the ſtation, confeſſedly the 


firſt among Chriſtian princes, and to the rights inherent in the office, which, if exerted with vigour, were far from 


being inconſiderable, rendered the Imperial crown more than ever an object of ambition.——Rebertſen. 


12 Guicciardini, tom. iii. lib. xiii. p. 2 e$.—Hiftoire Generale d' Allemagne, par P. Barre, torn, viii. Part i. . 1 
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of the 3 that it was hardly poffible to eſtabliſh any cordial union between them, 
| He truſted not a little to the effect of Maximilian's negociations, which, though they 

did not attain their ends, had prepared the minds of the Germans for his elevation to 
the Imperial throne ; but what he relied on as a chief recommendation, was the fortu- 
nate ſituation of his hereditary dominions in Germany, which ſerved as a natural 
barrier to the empire againſt the encroachments of the Turkiſh power. The con- 
gueſts, the abilities, and the ambition of the ſultan Selim the Second had ſpread over 
Europe, at that time, a general and well-founded alarm. By his victories over the 
Mamalukes, and the extirpation of that gallant body of men, he had not only ad- 
ded Egypt and Syria to his empire, but had ſecured to it ſuch a degree of internal 
tranquillity, that he was ready to turn againſt Chriſtendom the whole force of his arms, 
which nothing hitherto had been able to reſiſt. The moſt effeCtual expedient for ſtop- 
ping the rapid progreſs of this deſtructive torrent, ſeemed to he the election of an em- 
peror, poſſeſſed of extenſive territories in that country where its firſt impreſſion would be 
felt, and who, beſides, could combat this formidable enemy with all the forces of a pow- 
erful monarchy, and with all the wealth furniſhed by the mines of the new world, or the 
commerce of the Low Countries. Theſe were the arguments by which Charles pub- 
licly ſupported his claim; and to men of integrity and reflection they appeared to be 
not only plauſive but convincing. He did not, however, truſt the ſucceſs of his cauſe 
to theſe alone. Great ſums of money were remitted 1 5 Spain; all the refinements 
and artifice of negociation were employed; and a conſiderable body of troops kept on 
foot by the ſlates of the circle of Suabia was ſecretly taken into his pay. The venal 
were gained by preſents; the objeCtions of the more ſcrupulous were anſwered c or eluded; 
and ſome feeble princes were threatened or overawed 3, 


| 8 on the other hand, ſupported his claim with equal eagerneſs, and no leſs con- 
fidence of its being founded in juſtice. It was contended by his emiſſaries, that it was 
now high time to convince the princes of the houſe of Auſtria that the Imperial crown 
was elective, and not hereditary ; that other perſons might aſpire to an honour which 
their arrogance had, at length, led them to regard as the property of their family, that 
it required a ſovereign of mature judgment and approved abilities, to hold the reins of 
government in 2 country where ſuch unknown opinions concerning religion had been 
publiſhed (alluding to the doctrines of the reformers, then recently propagated) as had 
thrown the minds of men into an uncommon agitation, which threatened to be produc- 
| tive of the molt violent effects; that a young prince, without experience, and who had 
hitherto given no ſpecimens of his genius for command, was no equal match, for Selim, 
a monarch grown old in the art of war, and in the courſe of victory; whereas a king 
who, in his early youth, had triumphed o over the valour and diſcipline of the Swiſs, till 
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then reckoned Wie de would be an e not unworthy the conqueror of the 
Eaſt; that the fire and impetuoſity of the French cavalry, added to the diſcipline and 
ſtability of the German infantry, would form an army ſo irreſiſtible, that, inſtead of 
waiting the approach of the Ottoman' forces, it might carry hoſtilities into the heart of 
their dominions. That the election of Charles would he inconſiſtent with a fundamen- 
tal conſtitution, by which the perſon who holds the crown of Naples is excluded from 
aſpiring to the Imperial dignity; that his elevation to that honour would ſoon kindle 2 
war in Italy, on account of his pretenſions to the duchy of Milan, the effects of which 
could not fail of reaching the empire, and might prove fatal to it . But while his am- | 
baſſadors, Bonnivet, Fleuranges, and d'Oryal, enlarged upon theſe and other topics of = 
the ſame kind, in all the courts of Germany, Francis, ſenſible of the prejudices enter- 
tained againſt him as a foreigner, unacqainted with the German language or manners, 
endeavoured to overcome them, and to gain the fayour of the princes by immenſe gifts, | 
and ſplendid promiſes. As the expeditious method of tranſmitting money, and the de- 
cent mode of conveying a bribe by bills of exchange, was then little known, the French 
ambaſſadors. travelled with a train of horſes loaded with treaſure, an equipage not very 
- honourable for that prince by whom they were employed, and infamous for thoſe to 


whom they were ſent 55. 


| Henry the Eighth alſo ſent Pace as his ambaſſador to Germany, and declared himſelf 
a candidate for the Imperial throne. But Pace, though loaded with careſſes by the German 
princes and the pope's nuncio, informed his maſter that he could hope for no ſucceſs i in 
a claim which he had been ſo late i in preferring. Henry, imputing his diſappointment | 
to that circumſtance alone, and ſoothed with this fem diſplay « of his own 9 | 


tance, ſeems to have taken no farther part in the matter 


* 


The Swiſs cantons, though allied to Francis, 3 their influence f in favour of his 
competitor; the Venetians, on the contrary, juſtly jealous of the houſe of Auftria, eſ⸗ 
pouſed, with warmth, the claims of the French monarch ; while the pope, with prudent ST 


okey. oppoſed the pretenſions of either claimant. 


Such. was the ſituation of affairs when the diet was opened at ARTIE on. the Ton 
venteenth of June. The right of chuſing an emperor had long been veſted in ſeven 2 
great princes, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Electors : theſe were, at that time, Albret of _ 8 
Brandenburgh, archbiſhop of Mentz; Herman, count de Wied, archbiſhop of Cologne ; 
Kichard de Greiffenklau, archbiſhop of Treves; Lewis, king of Bohemia; Lewis, count 
: ine of the Nhide Fxederick, duke of Sarony; and, Joachim the Firſt, marquis 9 
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e minions, revenues, nor authority, which can enable us to face ſuch a formidable foe. 
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Brandenburgh. Notwithſtanding the ſpecious arguments produced by the ambaſſadors 
of Charles and Francis, in favour of their reſpective maſters, and in ſpite of all their ſo- 
| licitations, intrigues, and preſents, the electors did not forget that maxim on which the | 
liberty of the German conftitution was thought to be founded. Among the members 
of the Germanic body, which is a great republic, compoſed' of ſtates almoſt independent, 
the firſt principle of patriotiſm is to depreſs and limit the power of the emperor; and of 
this idea, ſo natural, under ſuch a form of government, a German politician ſeldom loſes 
Gght. No prince of conſiderable power or extenſive dominions, had, for ſome ages, been 
' Faiſed to the Imperial throne. To this prudent precaution many of the great families in 
Germany owed the ſplendour and independence which they had acquired during that 
period. To ele either of the contending monarchs would have been a groſs violation 
of that falutary maxim; would have given to the empire a maſter inſtead of a head; 
and would have reduced themſelves. from the. rank of FO to the condition of 


1 Impreſſed with theſe ideas, all the electors directed their eyes to Frederick, duke of 
Saxony, a prince, who from the dignity of his virtues, and the ſplendour of his talents, 
Had acquired the honourable appellation of The Sage, and they unanimouſly. offered him 
the Imperial crown. Unſeduced by an object ſo alluring, Frederic required a ſhort 
time for deliberation, and magnanimouſly rejected the proffered diadem. His rejection of 
a gift which the proudeſt monarchs had courted with avidity, was accompanied by an ob- 
| ſervation on the impolicy of invariably adhering to a maxim, which, though juſt in 
many caſes, could not be applicable to all. In times of tranquillity” ſaid Frederic— 
% we with for an emperor who has not power to invade our liberties; times of dan- 
ger require one who has the ability to provide for our fafety. The Torkiſh- armirs 
are now aſſembling under the conduct of a prince diſtinguiſhed for his gallantry, 
and fluſhed with conqueſt. They are preparing to ruſh like a torrent upon Ger- 
many, with a violence unprecedented in former times. New conjunctures call for new 
« expedients. Some hand more potent than mine, or that of any other German prince, 

«< muſt, at this period; be-entruſted with the Imperial ſceptre; for we poffeſs neither do- 


« Recourſe, therefore, muſt be had to one of the rival monarchs, each of whom can 
« bring into the field forces ſufficient forour defence. But as the king of Spain is of German 
« extraction; as he is a member and prince of the empire, by the territories he inherits 
from his grandfather; as his dominions lie contiguous to:the frontier which is moſt 
«+. expoſed to attack; his claim i is, in my opinion, preferable to that of a ſtranger to our 
= language, to our blood, and to ourcoantry; and, therefore, I give my vote to 255 
2 15 to 18 throne,” 


This 
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This opinion, dictated by fuch uncommon generoſity, and ſupported by arguments ſo 
"tanks, made a deep impreſſion on the electors; and the cauſe of Charles was farther 
promoted by the abilities of the cardinal de Gurk, and the zeal of Erard de la Mark, 
biſhop of Liege, two of his ambaſſadors, who had conduQted their negociations with 
more prudence and addreſs than Bonnivet and his coadjutors. The former, who had long 
been the miniſter and favourite of Maximilian, was well acquainted with the art of ma- 
naging the Germans; and the latter, having been diſappointed of a cardinal's hat by Fran- - 
cis, exerted all the malignant ingenuity of revenge in thwarting the meaſures of that 
monarch. The Spaniſh party among the electors daily gained ground; and even the 
pope's nuncio, convinced of the inutility of farther oppoſition, endeavoured to acquire 
| ſome merit with the future emperor, by offering voluntarily, in the name of his maſter, 

a 2 to hold the Imperial c crown in e with oy of N 


On the ewenyoerghth of Tune, five months and ten days Dh the 10 of Maximi- 
milian, this important conteſt, which had holden all Europe in ſuſpence, was decided. 
Six of the electors had already declared for the king of Spain; and the archbiſhop of 
Treves, the only firm adherent to the French intereſt, having, at laſt, joined his bre- 
thren, Charles was, by the unanimous voice, of the electoral college, raiſed to the Im- 
perial throne, under the title of Charles the Fifth. But though the electors had, from 
various motives, beey induced to promote Charles to that high tation, yet they diſco- 
vered an extreme jealouſy of his extenſive power; and in order to prevent any eneroach- 
ment on the privileges of the Germanic body, a Cap:tulation, or claim of right, was 
formed, in which the privileges and immunities of the electors, of the princes of the em- 
pire, of the cities, and of every other member of that body, are enumerated. This ca- 

pitulation was immediately ſigned by Charles's ambaſſadors, in the name of their maſter, 
and he mel, at his coronation, Sou een it in the moſt ſolemn manner. | 


The French e e 3 . had entertained the e 1 expecta- 
tions of ſucceſs, was ſo mortified at the diſappointment he experienced on this occaſion, 
that it was ſome time before he could prevail upon himſelf to make his appearance at 
court. Francis himſelf, although he had been frequently heard to ſay to the Spaniſh 


ambaſſadors Your maſter and I are both ſuitors to the ſame miſtreſs; the more fortunate 
* will carry her; but the other muſt remain contented” —was equally mortified with his am- 


baſſador, though he took care to diſguiſe his feelings. From this moment, Charles, more 
fortunate, or more politic, 9 5 to have WI an  aſcelidancy over Francis, which he 
| always preſerved. | | 


While the electors were . in TY an emperor, the NR Spaniſh ple- 
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nipotentiaries had met at Montpellier, to-terminate the differences 3 their maſ- 
ters; but the death of Boiſi, ambaſſador from Francis, put an end to the conferences, 
and proved an irreparable loſs to his country: his brother, Bonnivet, on his return to 
court, monopolized the confidence of his maſter, and of the ducheſs of Angoulème, the 


king's mether. 


A. D. 1520.] Francis, alarmed: at the augmented ſplendour and power of Charles, 
and mortified at the preference given to that prince in the ſight of all Europe, endea- 
voured, by a ſtrict alliance with Henry, to balance the acquiſition of his rival. He had 
before ſolicited an interview with the Engliſh monarch, which Charles had in vain en- 
deavoured to prevent, by making a voyage to England, where he flattered the king, and 
detached his favourite Wolſey from the intereſt of France. On the ſeventh of June, 
this interview took place, in an open plain, between Guiſnes and Ardres, where the two 
kings, and their attendants, diſplayed their magnificence with ſuch emulation and pro- 
fuſe expence, as procured it the name of Field of the Cloth of Gold. Meſſengers had been 
previouſly ſent to different courts, inviting all comers who were gentlemen, to enter the 
- lifts at tilt and tournament, againſt the two monarchs and their knights. In conſe- 
quence of this invitation great numbers attended; feats of chivalry, parties of gallantry, 
together with ſuch exerciſes as were in that age accounted manly or elegant, rather than 
ſerious buſineſs, occupied both courts during eighteen days that they continued toge- 
ther. Whatever impreſſion the engaging manners of Francis, or the liberal and un- 
ſuſpicious confidence with which he treated Henry, made on the mind of that monarch, 
was ſoon effaced by Wolſey's artifices, or by an interview he had with the emperor at 
' Gravelines, on the tenth of July; which was conducted by Charles with leſs pomp 
than that near Guiſnes, but with greater attention to his political intereſt. 


A. D. 1521.] While the rival monarchs were employed in preparing the means of 
mutual attack, Francis had nearly loſt his life by a ſingular accident; as he was engaged in 
celebrating the feſtival of the-Epiphany, at Romorentin, in the province of Berry, with 
a party of young noblemen, he received a blow on the head from a log of lighted wood, 


'thrown in a frolic, which felled him to the ground, and inflited a dangerous wound. 


The report of his death was immediately propagated throughout the-kingdom, and even 
-extended into foreign countries; and Francis was obliged to ſhew himſelf to the different 
ambaſſadors before he could diſpel the error. The wound he had received rendered it 
- neceſſary to have his head ſhaved; the courtiers, ever eager to imitate their ſovereign, 
followed the example; and to make themſelves amends for the loſs of their hair, they 
| ſuffered their beards to grow: hence originated the faſhion of ſhort hair and long beards, 
- which = to prevail, till the acceſſion of Lewis the Thirteenth, 
By the treaty of Noyon, Charles had agreed to do juſtice to John d'Albret, the ex- 


cluded monarch of N avarre, whom Francis was bound in honour, and prompted by in- 
| _ tereſt, 
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tereſt, to reſtore to his throne ; but though frequent applications had been made to 
Charles for the purpoſe, he continually eluded them upon very frivolous pretexts; and 
Francis, therefore, thought himſelf authorized by that treaty to affiſt the exiled family. 
| Henry d'Albret had ſucceeded to the claims of his father John, and an army, levied in 
his name, was deſtined, under the conduct of Andrew de Foix, lord of Leſparre, and 
brother to Lautrec, to reſtore him to the throne of his anceſtors. The juncture ap- 
peared peculiarly favourable for ſuch an enterprize; Charles was at a diſtance from that 
part of his dominions ; the troops uſually ſtationed there had been called away to quell 
the commotions in Spain ; the Spaniſh malecontents warmly folicited Francis to invade 
Navarre e, in which a conſiderable faction was ready to deelare for the defcendants of 
their ancient monarchs. Leſparre had neither talents nor experience for the diſcharge 
of that important truſt to which, through the powerful influence of his connections, he 
had been recommended; but as there was no army in the field to oppoſe him, he reduced 
in a few days the whole kingdom, without meeting with any obſtruction but from the 
citadel of Pampeluna; nor would the flight reſiſtance made by that fortreſs have deſerved 
notice, if Ignatius Loyola, a gentleman of Biſcay, had not been dangerouſly wounded 
in its defence. During the flow progreſs of a lingering cure, Loyala happened to have 
no other amuſement than what he could find in the peruſal of the lives of the ſaints, 
The effect of fuch reading on his mind, naturally enthuſiaſtic, but ambitious and daring, 
was to inſpire him with ſuch a deſire of emulating the glory of theſe fabulous wor- 
„ thies of the Romiſh church,” as led him into the wildeſt and moſt extravagant ad- 
ventures, which terminated in the inſtitution of the ſociety of Jeſuits, the moſt poli- 
tical and beſt-regulated of all the monaſtic orders, and from which mankind have derived 
more advantage, and 1 . groueer detrirgent, than from Hoy other of theſe t l 


| fraternities 1 


Had Leſparre, on the reduction of Pampeluna, been content FEY | kg proper pre- 
cautions for ſecuring his conqueſt, the kingdom of Navarre might {till have remained 


annexed to the crown of France in reality, as well as in title. But ſtimulated by 8 


ardour of youth, and encouraged by Francis, who was too apt to be dazzled with fucceſs, 
he imprudently entered the dominions of Spain, and laid ſiege to Logrogno, a ſmall town 
in Caſtile. This rouſed the Caſtilians from the lethargy in which they had hitherto 
appeared to be involved, and having nearly compoſed their own priyate difſentions, both 
parties exerted thentsthes with emulation in defence of their country. The ſudden ad- 
vance of their troops, together with the gallant defence made by the inhabitants of Lo- 
grogno, obliged the French general to abandon his raſh enterprize. The Spaniſh army, 
which N encreaſed, haraſſing bla * his retreat, he, inſtead of taking ſhelter un-- 


. 
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der the cannon of Se EET or waiting the arrival of ſix thouſand Navareſe, who 
were marching to his aſſiſtance, attacked the Spaniards, in the plains of Squiros, though 
far ſuperior to him in number, with great impetuoſity, but with fo little conduct, that 
his forces were totally routed; Leſparre himſelf was wounded and taken priſoner; and 
Spain recovered . of Navarre in ſtill leſs time than the French had pant. in the 


conqueſt of it 


| While Francis get to rofl his . of e it on in 
the name of Henry d' Albret, the lawful ſovereign of that country, another ſubject for 
diſpute occurred between the rival monarchs:— Robert de la Mark, prince of Sedan, 
having abandoned the ſervice of Charles, on account of an encroachment which the 
Aulick council had made on his juriſdiction, and having applied for protection to the 
king of France, ſent a herald, in the heat of reſentment, to Worms, to declare war 
againſt the emperor in form. He then entered Luxembourg, with troops levied in 
France, and after ravaging the open country, laid ſiege to Vireton. Of this Charles 
complained loudly, as a direct violation of che peace which ſubſiſted between the two 
crowns, while Francis diſavowed the tranſaction, and conſented to ſubmit the deciſion of 
their differences to the arbitration of Henry of England, who accordingly ſent Wolſey 
to Calais, where the conferences were ebe and ee de la Mark to diſband his 
Cbarles, ann had aſſembled an army of a 8 men, 3 . | 
the count of Naſſau, invaded the territories of Robert, and in a few days, reduced 
all the towns they contained, except Sedan. Having thus puniſhed the prince who 
had preſumed to defy him by a declaration of war, Charles would naturally have 
withdrawn his forces, had he been diſpoſed to the adoption of pacific meaſures; but before 
| he had received. any cauſe for complaint againſt Francis, he had formed a reſolution of hum- 
bling the power of a monarch who was as much his ſuperior in all the:amiable-and manly 
qualities of the human mind, as he fell ſhort of him in cunning, artifice, and fraud. For 
the promotion of his hoſtile and ambitious vie ws, he had found means to engage in his 
_ Intereft the ſovereign. pontiff, who preferred the labyrinth of politics to the plain path of 
religion. An ambitious prieſt is, at all times, a deteſtable character; but a miniſter of a 
God of. Peace, who, actuated by an inſatiate thirſt of power, ſeeks to extend his autho- 
rity by the effuſion of human blood, merits the execration of mankind. Leo, though 
poſſeſſed of many excellent endowments, fell into the ſame error, or rather adopted the 
ſame vices, by which too many of his predeceſſors had been diſtinguiſhed ; purſuing the 
| wretched ſyſtem of policy that prevailed among 19 5 75 e __ of which 
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treachery and fraud formed the leading characteriſtics, he reſolved to 9 his honour 
to his intereſt. He firſt concluded a treaty of alliance with Francis, by which he engaged 


to aſſiſt that monarch in recovering the kingdom of Naples, a part whereof was to be ceded 


to the pope's nephew, and the remairider to be governed by a papal legate, during the mi- 


nority of young Henry, ſecond ſon to the king of France, who was to be inveſted, by 


Leo, with the dignity of king of Naples **. But, allured by the proſpect of reaping 
greater advantages from an alliance with the emperor, the perfidious pontiff ſoon deſerted 
Francis, and made overtures of friendſhip, though with great ſecrecy, to Charles. A 
treaty was ſoon concluded, by which it was ſtipulated, that the pope and emperor ſhould 


join their forces for the expulſion of the French from the duchy of Milan, the poſſeſſion 
of which ſhould be given to Franceſco Sforza, (a ſon of Ludovico the Moor) who had 


reſided at Trent, ſince the time his brother Maximilian had been diſpoſſeſſed of his do- 
minions by the French king; that Parma and Placentia ſhould be reſtored to the church; 

that the emperor- ſhould aſſiſt the pope in conquering Ferrara; that the annual tribute 
paid by the kingdom of Naples to the holy ſee ſhould be encreaſed; that the emperor 
ſhould take the family. of Medici under his protection; that he ſhould grant to the car- 
dinal de Medicis a penſion of ten thouſand ducats upon the archbiſhopric of Toledo; 

and ſettle lands in the kingdom of Naples to hs ſame value upon Alexander, the natural 


ſon of Lorenzo de Medicis. 


Charles mk cus ſecured the alliance of the pope, and the e friendſhip of Wolſey, 
for whom he had promiſed, to obtain the papal dignity, on the death of Leo, reſolyed to 
embrace the firſt opportunity of coming to an open rupture with France. In conſe- 
quence of this determination, the count of Naſſau had no ſooner diſpoſſeſſed the prince of 
Sedan, than he received orders to advance towards the frontiers of France, where he, 
ſoon after, laid ſiege to Mouſſon. The cowardice of the garriſon having obliged Mont- 
mort, the governor, to farrender almoſt without reſiſtance, Naſſau inveſted Mezieres, a 
place the poſſeſſion of which would have enabled the Imperial army to penetrate into 


the heart of Champagne, where there was ſcarcely any other town capable of obſtructing. 
its progreſs. Happily for France, the king, ſenſible of the importance of this fortreſs, 


committed the defence of it to the chevalier Bayard, who had already ſignalied his zeal 
and courage in Italy, and who, by his valour and integrity, had merited and obtained the 
honourable appellation of The Knight without Fear, and without Reproach s] ln the 
defence of Mezieres Bayard diſplayed all the talents of a great general, and, by repeated 
exertions of valour and conduct, he contrived to protract the ſiege to à conſiderable 


length, and in the end obliged the Imperialiſts to retire, with infamy and foſs Ihe 


dervices of Bayard, on this occaſion, were rewarded with the collar of RO Ins 
and a company of one hundred lances. | 1 


* 
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Mouſſon was ſoon retaken by the duke of Altnicon, while the duke of Vendome re- 
duced-the towns of Bapeaume and Landrici. The Imperialiſts, flying before the ſupe- 
rior forces of France, retired to Valenciennes, where they were reinforced by a conſider. 
able body of troops, commanded by the emperor himſelf. The king, meanwhile, having 
entered Artois, threw a bridge over the Scheld, between Bouchain and Valenciennes, 
Naſſau had been detached by Charles to prevent the troops from paſfing the river, but 
he arrived too late; all the infantry had already paſſed, and were drawn up on the oppo- 
fite fide in order of battle ; and while he was deliberating whether he ſhould attack them 
or not, the cayalry joined them, when Naſſau thought it prudent to retire. The retreat 
of the Imperialiſts was favoured by a fog; the French, however, were apprized of the 
circumſtance ſoon enough to have followed them and cut off the whole army“; and 
the conſtable, la Tremouille and Chabannes, were eager to embrace the opportunity, but 
this was oppoſed by the duke of Alengon and Chatillon, and unfortunately their advice 
was ſuffered to prevail. A party, indeed, was already formed againſt the conſtable, and 
it was determined to reje& whatever he ſhould propoſe ; the king had juſt affronted that 
nobleman in the moſt ſenſible manner, by giving the command of the van to the duke of 
Alengon, though this poſt of honour belonged. to Bourbon, as a prerogative of his office, 
Accordingly when, after that prince had revolted, he was called upon to refign the con- 
ſtable's ſword, he replied, © The king took it from me, at the paſſage of the Sc held. The king 
retook Bouchain; but he endeavoured in vain to relieve Tournay, which, after a ſix 
months ſiege, ſurrendered to the Imperialiſts. The en, 980 d N . the Conch 
| 07 u b ay has. 


The French arms had been e i ſucceſsful i in Navarre ; d'Eſtiflac bende el aſſembled 

the ſcattered remains of Leſparres army, fortified the towns of Bayonne and Saint John- 
de-Luze, while the young king of Navarre reduced ſeveral other places. Bonnivet, Who 
had become a favourite with the king, but till more with the ducheſs of Angouleme, and 
had recently been promoted to the rank of general, was ſent to their aſſiſtance with an army 
of ſix thouſand Lanſquenets, under the count of Guiſe, and four hundred men at arms. 
Aſter taking ſeveral fortreſſes in Navarre, they paſſed the river at Andaye, where they 
put a body of Spaniards to flight, and made a ſudden and unexpected attack on Font- 
arabia, which capitulated after the firſt aſſault. Bonni vet, proud of his ſucceſs, haftened 
to court to reap the laurels which he flattered himſelf he had deſerved. 


During theſe operations in the field, the conferences had been carried on at Calais; 
but when the conditions on which hoſtilities might be terminated came to be conſidered, 
the emperor's propoſals were ſuch as diſcovered either that he was utterly averſe from 
peace, or that he knew Oey would ſanction with his approbation whatever terms he 


25 P. Mart, Ep. 747.—Mem. de Du delay, p. 35 
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might offer. He demanded the reſtitution of the duchy of. a 2 provinee, the 
poſſeſſion of which would have given him acceſs into the heart of the kingdom; and re- 
quired a diſcharge of the homage due to the crown of France for the counties of Flan- 
ders and Artais, which had been paid by his anceſtors, and which he himſelf had, an the 
acceſſion of Francis, renewed, Theſe terms, to which. an high-ſpirited prince would 
ſearcely have liſtened, after the diſaſters of the moſt unfortunate war, Francis rejected 
with great diſdain ; and Charles ſhewing no inclination to comply with the more equal 
and moderate propoſitions of the French monarch, that he ſhould reſtore Navarre to its 
| lawful prince, and withdraw his troops from the ſiege of . the Sen en | 
without, ins to any deciſion. | 


| Meanwhile the 8 between the pope and the emperor 5 * effQs in | 
Italy, and rendered Lombardy the theatre of war. The pride, rapacity, and imperious 
conduct of Lautrec, governor of the Milaneſe, and of his brother Leſeun, known by 
the name of mareſchal de Foix, had totally alienated the affections of the people from 
F. rance, driven many of the principal citizens into baniſhment, and forced others to retire 
for their own ſafety. Among the laſt was Jerome Morone, vice-chancellor of Milan, a 
man diſtinguiſhed for his intriguing ſpirit and ſubtle genius. He repaired to Franceſco 
Sforza, whoſe brother he had betrayed, and ſuſpeQing the pope's intentions of attacking 
the Milaneſe, although his treaty with the emperor had not yet been made publick, he 
propoſed. to Leo, in the name of Sforza, a ſcheme for ſurpriſing ſeveral places in that 
duchy by means of the exiles, who, from hatred to the French, and from attachment to 
their former maſters, were ready for any deſperate enterprize. Leo not only encouraged 
the attempt, but adyanced a conſiderable ſum towards the execution of it; and when, 
through , unforeſeen , accidents, it failed of ſucceſs in every part, he allowed the exiles, - 
who had aſſembled in a body, to retire to Reggio, which belonged, at that time, to the 
church. The mareſchal de Foix, who commanded at Milan, in the abſence of his bro- 
ther Lautrec, informed of their refort, marched into the eccleſiaſtical territories, and in- 
| veſted Reggio; but the vigilance and good conduct of Guicciardini, the hiſtorian, go- 
vernor of that place, obliged the French general to abandon the enterptize with dif- 
grace. Leo eagerly ſeized this pretext for an open rupture with France; and nom 
pretended to conclude a treaty with Don John Manual, the Imperial ambaſſador: at Rome, 
although it had really been ſigned ſome months before ; and publickly mme 
de Foix as an iropious W of ad $ patrimony. | 


. wv of the denger to which his Italian dominions were Sanpofol; well 85 
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acquainted with the great neglect of economy in the adminiſtration of the king's finances; 
and who knew how much the troops in the Milaneſe had already ſaffered for want of 
their pay, refufed to fet out; unleſs immediately ſupplied with the ſum of three hundred 
thouſand crowns. But the king, the ducheſs of Angouleme, and Semblancy, ſuperin- 
tendant of finances, having pledged' their words, in the moſt ſolemn manner, that, on 
his arrival at Milan, he ſhould find remittances to the amount he demanded; he ven- 
rured to depart. But theſe promifes, however, were violated, and the ducheſs of Angou- 
leme, partly from avariee, and partly from an inveterate diſlike ſhe had conceived to Lau- 
trec, who had been rather too free in his remarks on the numerous adventures to which 
her amorous diſpoſition had given riſe, ſeized the three hundred thouſand crowns, and 
. tag them to her own uſe. 
Lautrec, e dull continued to oy a powerful army, though far inferior: in 
number to that of the confederates; acting chiefly on the defenſive,. he perpetually ha- 
- Tafſed the troops he could not venture to attack, and by his ſuperior {kill kept the enem̃ 
in awe, and effectually impeded the progreſs of their arms. But all his meaſures were 
diſconcerted by an accident, which- no penetration could foreſee, nor prudence prevent. 
A body: of twelve thouſand-Swifs ſervecꝭ in his army under the banners of the republic, 
with which France was in alliance. By a law, eſtabliſhed among the cantons, their 
| troops were not hired out by public authority to both the contending parties in any war. 
5 This law, indeed, had been ſometimes eluded, and private perſons had been allowed to in- 
. Kft in what ſervice they pleaſed, though not under the public banners, but under 
thoſe of their officers. The cardinal of Sion, (a Swiſs by birth) who till preſerved his 
influence over his countrymen and his enmity againſt France, having prevailed. on them 
to permit a levy of this kind, twelve thouſand Swiſs joined the army of the confederates. 
The cantons, ſeeing ſuch numbers of their countrymen marching under hoſtile ſtand- 
ne -ards, and intent on mutual deſtruction, became fo ſenſible of the infamy to which they 
Sg would be expoſed, as well as the loſs they might ſuſtain, that they diſpatched couriers; 
. © "commanding their people to leave both armies, and to return forthwith into their own 
3 country. The cardinal of Sion, however, by corrupting the meſſengers appointed to 
carry this order, prevented it from being delivered to the Swiſs in the ſervice of the con · 
federates; but being intimated, in due form, to thoſe in the French army, they, fatigued 
with the length of the campaign, and i murmuring for want of pay, inſtantly yielded 
obedience, in ſpite of Lautrec's. remonſtrances. This defection of the Swiſs was-followed 
dy the reduction of Milan, which was betrayed to Colonna, the general of Leo; the 
other cities of the duchy ſoon imitated the exampte-of the capital; Parma and Placentia 
were united to the domains of the church; and the town:of Cremona, with the caſtle of 
Milan, and a few inconſiderable forts, only remained in the hands of the French. Lau- 
trec, with the remains of his ſhattered army, retired precipitately towards the territories 
of the Venetians, who had peremptorily rejected the e of the pope, and faith- 
fully adhered to their alliance with France. 


The 
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The news of this rapid ſueceln had ſuch 3 an effect upon Leo, that he Uuimmediately 
ſeized With a fever, (if the French hiſtorians may be credited) which put an end to his 
exiſterice, on the ſecond of December, 1 vor? By this unexpected accident the ſpirit of 
the confederacy was bfoken, and its operations ſuſpended; the Swiſs were recalled by the 
cantons; ſome other mercenaties diſbanded for want of pay; and only the Spaniards, and 
à few Germans in the Imperial ſervice, remained to defend the Milaneſe: but Lautrec, 
deſtitute both of men "aid. armed was n unable to improve the favourable op- 


8 . | | 
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2 A. D. 1 922 1 In the ont ve as in the cable, the policy of of Charles ict over 
that of Francis, and the ſacred college, after much contention, raiſed cardinal Adrian of 
Utrecht, who governed Spain i in the emperor's name, (and was conſequently devoted to 
His intereſt) to the papal dignity. The war in the Milaneſe was refumed with'freſh vi- 
gour; the Swiſs, enraged at the deception paſſed on them by the cardinaF of Sion, ce- 
mented their alliance with the king of France, and ſent him a ſupply of fixteenthouſan@ 
men ; the Venetians, too, evinced'the greateſt zeal for his ſervice. But all theſe: appear- | 
ances proved deceitfuF: Guicciardini, not leſs ſkilful as a general, than eminent as 'an 
hiſtorian, repulſed, by his valour and addreſs, a bold and vigorous attack which Lautrec 
made on the city of Parma, of which he was governor. The Venetians, by their neg- 
Fgence, ſuffered fix thoufand Lan ſquenets, under the conduct of Jerome Adorno, to effect 
X junction with the confederates; and another body, led by Franceſco Sforza, to advance 
as far as Pavia, where they halted ; while the French army lay encamped at Caſſano, be- 
tween that city and Milan. Here he was joined by a conſiderable reinforcement from 
France, under the conduct of his brother, the mareſchal de Foix, accompanied by Bayard 5 
and Nayarre, who, on their road, had reduced the towns of Novara and Vigevano. Sforza, 
however, had contrived to efude the vigilance of Lautrec, and had marched to Milan, 
where he was received amidſt the acclamations of the people. The French were re- 
| pulſed in an attack upon Pavia, and as a ſcarcity of proviſion began to be felt in their 
| camp, they took the road to Mouza, and endeavoured to advanee to Arona, whither the 
money deſtined for the pay of the troops had arrived from France; but the Imperialifts, 
aware of their object, ſtationed their army in ſuch a poſition as to prevent its acconr- 
pliſnment. The Swiſs,” who had before been clamorous for their pay, now loſt all pa- 
tience, and crowding around Lautrec, threatened inſtantly to retire, if he did not either 
advance the pay that was due, or promiſe to lead them next morning to battle. In vain 
did Lautrec expatiate on the impoſſibility of the former, and the temerity of the latter, 
which muſt be attended with certain deſtruction, as the enemy oecupied a camp (at Bi- 
eocca) ſtrong by nature, and rendered almoſt inacceſſible by art. Deaf to reaſon, and 
confident of ſucceſs, the Swiſs renewet their demand with encreafed ferocity, and offered 
| themſelves to lead the attack. Laut rec was thus compelled to act in oppoſition to his 
own judgment, and when the 'morn approached, the Swits appeared in arms, and with 
intrepidity equal to their obſtinacy marched againſt the enemy, deeply entrenched on 
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every ſide, ſurrounded with artillery, and prepared to receive them. As they advanced, 
they ſuſtained a furious cannonade with great firmneſs, and without waiting for their 
own artillery ruſhed impetuouſly upon the intrenchments. After incredible exertions 
of valour, which were bravely ſeconded by the French, they were compelled to give up 
the vain attempt, and to retire with the loſs of three thouſand men. To that courage 
which had deſpiſed all danger, ſucceeded a puſillanimity which rejected all reſource, 
They retired toa valley, and peremptorily refuſed to renew theattack in a quarter where 
they would have met with much leſs reſiſtance. The Venetians, too, remained in aſtate of 
inactivity, and refuſed to make a diverſion unattended with danger, and the only object 
of which was to ptevent the enemy from directing their whole force againſt the mare- 
ſchal de Foix, who, by a deſperate effort of valour, had forced his way, over a ſtone 
bridge, into the camp. Not being ſeconded, he was compelled to retreat by the ſame 
bridge, a taſk of extreme difficulty, but which, by a diſplay of prudence equal to his 
courage, he did in good order. Lautrec was preſent every where; never had he diſplay- 
ed greater {kill; and notwithſtanding the innumerable difficulties he had to encounter, 
he would inevitably have gained the victory had his orders been obeyed. He propoſed to 
renew the attack the next morning, bat the Swiſs, diſcouraged by the loſs they had al- 
ready ſuſtained, not only refuſed to fight, but left the camp, and ſet our for their own 

country. Lautrec deſpairing, after this diminution of his forces, to make any farther 
reſiſtance, retired into France, after throwing garriſons into Cremona and ſome other 
places, all of which, except the citadel of Cremona, ſoon ſurrendered to the con- 
federates. | 


"Theſe diſaſters were roeedily 8 by the loſs of Genoa and the Geſeckion of the 
Venetians, who were, at length, induced to conclude a peace with the emperor ; and 
Francis had now to oppoſe a confederacy of all the Italian princes, excepting = the 

duke of Sy | 


05 the return of Etter to France, he found the king ſo entaged at the loſs of the 
Milaneſe, that he refuſed to ſee him; but, at the interceſſion of the conſtable, he, at 
length, wasprevailedon to grant the mareſchal an audience, who juſtified himſelf, by im- 
puting the diſaſters of the campaign to the want of the three hundred thouſand crowns 
which had been promiſed him for the pay of the troops. Francis, who was ignorant of this 
circumſtance, flew into a violent paſſion with Semblancy, ſuperintendant of the finances, 
and peremptorily inſiſted on knowing what had become of the money, which he had 
ordered to be ſent to Italy. The miniſter, a man of integrity .and virtue, who had 
grown grey in the ſervice of his country, finding an imputation thus caſt upon his cha- 
Tater, confeſſed that he had been compelled to pay the money to the ducheſs of Angou- 
leme, who had taken the conſequences upon herſelf. But that infamous woman, ſacrific- 
ing every principle of honour to avarice and revenge, had the preſumption to deny the 
act; and though Semblancy, in his own defence, produced her receipt, ſhe ſtill perſiſted 
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in the denial, and maintained that the teceipt was given for inather Glas of the fame 
amount. F rancis, however, prejudiced as he was in favour of his mother, could not re- 
fuſe belief to the teſtimony of his ſenſes: Semblancy continued to enjoy his place 
for two or three years aſter this period; but that vindic̃ti ve princeſs, intent on revenge, 
at length ſuborned one of his clerks to accuſe him of peculation; he was, accordingly, 
committed to the Baſtile, where he was tried by partial judges, in conſequence of whoſe 
ſeutence he expired on a gibbet, on the ninth of Auguſt, 1527 *. 


Nor was Semblancy the only victim of Louiſa's revenge; ſhe had long conceived a 
| paſſion for the duke of Bourbon, whoſe gratitude ſhe had endeavoured to ſecure by pro- 
curing his elevation to the important dignity of conſtable ; but finding her love rejected 
by a prince whoſe affections were fixed on his wife, ſhe had found means to prejudice the 
king againſt him, and had occaſioned thoſe affronts which Bourbon had experienced in 
Artois. Farther enraged with the conſtable for procuring for Lautrec the means of juſ- 
tifying his conduct from the aſperſions which ſhe had thrown-on it, her love was con- 
verted into hatred. But the death of the ducheſs of Bourbon, daughter to the famous 
lady of Beaujeu, tended to revive her former tenderneſs ; and ſacrificing her reſentment to 
her paſſion, ſhe offered her hand to the diſconſolate duke. That offer being rejected 
with contempt, the inſult was deemed irreparable. The reſentment of flighted love and 
wounded vanity, raged with encreaſed violence, and Bourbon was, by this implacable 
princeſs, doomed to deſtruction. Duprat, the moſt corrupt miniſter that ever held the _ 
ſeals, inſtigated by ſome private offence he had received from the duke, aided her plans of 

revenge, and forwarded the ſcheme of perſecution. A law-ſuit was commenced againſt 
him for the recovery of the Bourbonnois, Auvergne, la Marche, le Fores, le Beaujolois, 
the principality of Dombes, and ſeveral other poſſeſſions, part of which he held in right 
of his deceaſed wife, while the reſt he inherited as the patrimony of his family. The 
judges, overawed by the authority of the ducheſs of Angouleme, promiſed a proviſional 
ſentence, deſtitute even of the appearance of mier by which the eonſtable's eſtates 


| were ſequeſtered. 


With kingdof was haraſſed by thele internal AiNſentions, it was threatened 22 
a foreign invaſion on every ſide. England had declared againſt France, and the forces 
of Henry, under the command of the earl of Surrey, made an incurſion into Picardy; but 
the prudent conduct of the duke of Vendome had prevented them from undertaking any | 
enterpriae of importance; and they had returned to England, aſter a fruitleſs campaign, 5 


in which they had Teaped neither honour nor addons, bo ' 
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lantly defended by Du Lude, during a vigorous ſiege of thirteen months, when the ap- 
proach of Chabannes, with a powerful reinforcement, compelled the enemy to retire; 
but on the return of Du Lude to France, the command of that important fortreſs de- 
volved on Frauget, who, on a renewal of the ſiege, immediately ſurrendered it to the 
Spaniards ; an act of cowardice which was puniſhed by degrading him from the rank of 


a nobleman. 


Meanwhile, the duke of Bourbon, tlic by a repetition of injuries, had recourſe 
to meaſures which deſpair alone could have dictated. He entered into intrigues with 
the Imperial court, and offered to transfer his allegiance from his natural ſovereign to 
the emperor, and to aſſiſt him in the conqueſt of France. Charles, as well as the king of 
England, to whom the ſecret was communicated**, expecting to derive great advantage 
from his revolt, were ready to receive him with open arms, and ſpared neither promiſes 
nor allurements which might tend to confirm him in his reſolution. He was included 
as a principal in the treaty between Charles and Henry ; and the counties of Provence 
and Dauphine were te be ſettled on him, with the title of king. The emperor engaged to 
enter France by the Pyrences ; and Henry, ſupported by the Flemings, was to invade 
Picardy ; while twelve thouſand Germans, levied at their common charge, were to pene- 
trate into Burgundy, and to aQ in concert with Bourbon, who undertook to raiſe ſix 
thouſand men among his friends and vaſſals in the heart of the kingdom. The execu- 
tion of this dangerous plot was ſuſpended till the king ſhould croſs the Alps with the 
only army capable of defending his dominions; and as he had already advanced as far as 


Lyons, France ſtood on the brink of deſtruction. 


The rumour of Bourbon's intrigues had reached the ear of Francis, who, far from 
giving credit to the report, had an interview with the duke at Moulin, where he in- 
formed him of what he had heard, at the ſame time aſſuring him of his friendſhip, and 
requeſting he would accompany him to Italy. The conſtable acknowledged that he had 
received ſome propoſals from the emperor, but declared that he had rejefted them with 
diſdain, and only wiſhed for an opportunity of ſignalizing his zeal and fidelity to his 
ſovereign, Francis paid implicit belief to what he ſaid, and proceeded on his journey; 
the · conſtable ſet out ſoon after, apparently with an intention of following him, but 
turning ſuddenly to the left, he croſſed the Rhone, eſcaped all the parties which the 
king, ſenſible too late of his N ſent out to intercept him, and joined the em- 


= 8 army in Italy. 


The king took every poſſible precaution to avert the ill effects of the irreparable error 
which he had committed. He ſecured all the towns in the oonſtable's territories ; he 
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ſeized. all the gentlemen whom he could ſuſpe& of being his aſſociates; Ty as he had 
not yet diſcovered the whole extent of the conſpiracy, he relinquiſhed his intention of 


leading his army in perſon into Italy, and entruſted the command of that ex pedition to 
wann Yonaivet, who paſſed the TING with thirty thouſand men. 


— 


Colonna, who: was entruſted 1 the defence of the Milanteſe, was, by no means ptepar- 


| 8400 reſiſt ſuch a formidable force; deſtitute of reſources, he could only attempt to guard 


the paſſage of the river Teſino againſt the French; but in this he was foiled; Bonni vet 


eroſſed the river without loſs, at a ford which had been neglecte, and, at his approach, 
the Imperialiſt's retired to Milan, preparing to abandon the town as ſoon as the French 


ſhould appear before it. By an unaccountable negligence, which Guicciardini aſcribes 
to infatuation *®, Bonnivet delayed his march for three or four days, and thereby loſt the 


opportunity with which his good fortune had preſented him. The citizens recovered - . 


from their conſternation ; Colonna, fill active at the age of fourſcore, and Moron, 


whoſe enmity to France rendered him indefatigable, made every preparation for a vigo- 


rous defence; and when Bonnivet arrived, after a fruitleſs attack on the town, he was 
obliged, by _ e of the weather, to retire into winter GTG 


During theſe „ pope Adrian died, to the great joy of the Tk people, 
who publickly hailed his phyfician, as Tye DELIVERER or mis CounTRy. He 


was ſueceeded in the chair of Saint Peter by the COA de . who aſſumed the 


PT of Clement the Seventh. 


The count of Guiſe, to her Francis had entruſted the command of a ſrmall aw, 
deſtined for the defence of Burgundy, ſucceſsfully repelled the attacks of count Furſtem- 
berg, the Imperial general, who made an incurſion inte that province. Aſter reducing 


ſome inconſiderable places, the Imperialiſts, baffled hs the a conduc3 of e were | 


15 . to retreat with loſs and Wan 


Lb Tiewesille had a more formidable ene to encounter in Body, age] 5 the 
united armies of Eugland and Flanders, amounting to four- and- twenty thouſand: men. 
The duke of Suffolk, who <ommanded them, penetrated as far as the banks of. the Oy le, 
within eleven leagues of Paris, filing that capital with conſternation. But the arrival 
of the duke of Vend6me, with a body of troops detached by the king, who was ſtill at 
Lyons; the active gallantry of the French offccrs, who perpetually haraſſed the ene- 
my; the rigour of a ſeaſon more than uſually inclement, together with a ſcarcity of 


ras compelled the Bagh toretire ; and la a Tremouilie had the glory of "OW | 
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with a handful of men, checked the progreſs of a formidable army, and of expelling Row 
| with; ignominy pes the territories of France. 


— 8 
— 
. 


A. D. 1524. The power 295 reſources of Francis had appeared to great advantage 
during the laſt campaign, in which he had rendered abortive all the machinations of his 
enemies, both foreign and domeſtic. But the preſent was deſtined to exhibit a very dif- 
ferent ſcene. In Italy the allies had, by the beginning of March, aſſembled a powerful 
- army, under the command of Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, (Colonna having died during 
the winter) though the chief. direction of military operations was committed to Bourbon 
and the marquis de Peſcara. Bonnivet had not troops ſufficient to oppoſe this army, and 
was wholly deſtitute of thoſe talents which could render him an equal match for its leaders; 
courage, indeed, was all he poſſeſſed. After various movements and ſkirmiſhes, a detail 
of which would be neither intereſting nor inſtructive, he was compelled to abandon the 
firong camp in which he had intrenched himſelf at Biagraſſa. Soon after, partly by his 
own miſcondutt, partly by the active vigilance of the enemy, and partly by the caprice of 
fix thouſand Swifs, who refuſed to join his army, though within a day's march of it, he was 
reduced to the neceſſity of attempting a retreat into France, by the valley of Aoſt. Juſt 
as he arrived on the banks of the Seſſia, and began to paſs that river, Bourbon and Peſcara 
appeared with the vanguard of the allies, and attacked his rear with great fury. At the 
beginning of the charge, Bonnivet, while exerting himfelf with great valour, received a 
dangerous wound in the arm, which obliged him to quit the field, and to refign his com- 
mand to Bayard, the count of Saint Pol, and the lord of Vandeneſſe. Bayard and Van- 
deneſſe ſwore they would fave the army, or periſh in the attempt. Unhappily for France, 
the latter was their fate; Bayard, who always courted the poſt of danger, was entruſted 
with the conduct of the rear; he placed himſelf at the head of his men at arms, and ani- 
mating them by his exhortations and example to ſuſtain the whole ſhock of the enemy” 8 
troops, he gained time for the reſt of his countrymen to make good their retreat: but in 
this ſervice the gallant knight received a wound in the loins from a muſquet- ball, which he 
immediately perceived to be mortal, and being unable to continue any longer on horſe- 
back, he ordered one of his attendants to place him under a tree, with his face towards the 
enemy; then fixing his eyes on the guard of his ſword, which he held up inſtead of a croſs, 
he addreſſed his prayers to God, and, in this poſture, which became his character both as a 
| foldier and as a chriſtian, he calmly waited the approach of death. Bourbon, who led the 
van of the allies, found him in this ſituation, and expreſſed regret and pity at the light. | 
'© Pity not me,” eried the brave and loyal chevalier, 7 die as @ man of hanaur ought, in 
* ſerving u my hang : You, indeed, are an objett of prty, who fight againſt your prince, your 
* country, and your oath.” The marquis de Peſcara, paſſing. ſoon after, manifeſted his 
admiration of Bayard's virtues, as well as his ſorrow for his fate, with the generoſity of a 
gallant enemy; and finding that he could not be removed with ſafety from that ſpot, or- 


Aered a tent to be pitched there, and appointed proper perſons to attend him. He died, 


NE RSG. their care, as his S—— far ſeveral generations had done, in the field of 
battle. 
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battle. Peſcara ordered his body to be embalmed, and ſent to his relations; and ſuch was 
the reſpect paid to military merit in that age, that the duke of Savoy, commanded royal 
honours to be paid it in all the cities of his dominions ; it was conveyed to Dauphine, (where 
people of all ranks came out in a ſolemn proceſſion to meet it) and interred in the convent 
of Minims, about a league from Grenoble . The king never ceaſed to regret the loſs of 
his fayourite knight ; and after he had loſt his liberty at the battle of Pavia, he was heard 
to gant aa es Ah, Bayard, if on _ been alive, I. ſhould not be where "4 ami“ 
Bote led back the remains of his army into France ; ind; in one hort campaign 
Francis was ſtripped of all his Italian conqueſts, and left without a ſingle ally in that eoun- 
try. After this expulſion of the French from Italy, the Italian princes having obtained 
the object of the confederacy, expreſſed their intention of diſſolving it; while the pope 
was extremely ſtrenuous in his admonitions to the emperor not to perſecute the rival he 
had humbled; But Charles, intoxicated with ſucceſs, ſtimulated by kis own ambition, and 
urged on by Bourbon's deſire of revenge, reſolved on an immediate invaſion of France. 
An army of eighteen thouſand men accordingly paſſed the Alps, under the conduct of the 
marquis de Peſcara, aided by Bourbon; and entering Provence, laid fiege to Marſeilles. 
Boufbon would fain have directed their firſt attacks againſt Lyons, where his partifans 
Were ſuppoſed to be numerous; but the'emperor was ſo defirous of ſecuring a port which 
might, at all times, give him a free acceſs into the dominions of. his rival, that he over. 


| ruled. the” donate $ in 


18. 


- Fratitls wal the moſt leit betnarx ett in order to defeat the deſigns GK bis ene- 
mies: he had already ſent Brion and Cerẽ, with two hundred men at arms, and three- thou- 
_ ſand infantry, to the relief of Marſeilles; and he now collected the . remains of 
Bofinivet's army, which he augmented with fourteen thouſand Swils, ſix thoufand Lanſ. 
quenets, and fifteen hundred men at arms. La Palifſe—who was now diſtinguiſhed by the 

5 appellation of mareſchal de Chabannes—took poſſeſſion of Avignon, while the king him- 
Telf advanced as far as Salon; but he no ſooner began to advance towards Marfeilles, than 
the Imperial troops, exhauſted by the fatigues of a ſiege which had Taſted forty days, weak- 


cened by diſeaſes, and almoſt deſtitute of proviſions from the care which had been taken to 


lay waſte tlie adjacent country—evacuated the kingdom, ( on the nineteenth of ner! | 
and tetired with nen into Italy. . 35 og | — 


TT To * 7 CAE 1 — 
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„ Präheitaving repeties this formidable invaſion, ought certainly to have contented him- 
5 ſelf with providing for the future defence of his kingdom againſt ſimilar attac ks; but hav- 
8 a numerous and ee army at his N he could not SOREN 3 temp · 


30 Belleforet, Epit. p. 1 de bu Hin, ee. 4. denen., tom. vi. p. webe, Re- 
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tation which now preſented itſclf to his view, for the recovery of the Milaneſe. In vain 
did his wiſeſt miniſters and generals attempt to diſſuade him from this imprudent enterprize, 
by repreſenting the danger of taking the field at ſuch an advanced ſeaſon of the year, with 
an army compoſed chiefly of Swiſs and Germans, to whoſe caprices he muſt be ſubject i in 
5 all his operations, and on whoſe fidelity his ſafety muſt abſolutely depend. In vain did his 
3 mother aſſure him that ſhe had ſomething of the utmoſt conſequence to communicate to 
. him, and advance by haſty journies towards Provence, in order to ſecond the remonſtrances 
of his miniſters; Francis was deaf to her ſolicitations, and began his march before her 
arrival, appointing her, however, by way of atonement for his negle&, to be regent of the 
kingdom during his abſence. a | 


| The: French che is at mount Cenis, and advanced directly to Milan; hers 
- their unexpected arrival occaſioned ſuch. conſternation, that although Peſcara entered the 
city with ſome of his beſt troops, he found it impoſſible to defend it; and having thrown 
a garriſon into the. citadel, he retired through one gate while the French entered at another. 
Francis was guilty. of a fatal errer, in not immediately purſuing the Imperialiſts, who ra- 
Paired to Loda on the Adda; an untenable poſt, which they had reſolved to abandon on his 
approach: Inſtead of doing this, to which- he was. adviſed by his moſt experienced 
generals, he unfortunately eſpouſed the opinion of Ronnivet; and, on the eighteenth of 
October, laid ſiege to Pavia on the Teſino. The poſſeſhon of Pavia would, indeed, have 
been an object of importance, fince it would have opened to the French a free paſſage into 
a country, fertile and extenſive; but the ſeaſon was too far advanced for forming the ſiege 
of a place ſo ſtrongly. fortified, and garriſoned by fix thouſand veterans, under the com- 
mand of a brave and * general. 


The king e the liege with vigour, and during frm months every exertion of 
art and valour was employed for reducing the town, but the vigilant abtivity and enterpriz- 
ing ſpirit of the governor, Antonio de Leyva, rendered them all fruitleſs. He interrupt- 
ed the approaches of the French by frequent ſallies; behind the breaches made by their 

_ artillery, he eretted new works, ſcarcely inferior in ſtrength to the original fortifications ;. 
he repulſed them in: all their aſſaults; and by his-exhortations and example induced not 
only the garriſon, but the inhabitants, to brave every ſpecies of danger and fatigue.. The 
progreſs of the French was not Teſs retarded by the rigour of the ſeaſon, than by the exer- 

tions of the enemy: they attempted, at the ſuggeſtion of Silly, bailiff of Caen, to reduce 
- the town, by diverting the courſe of the Teſino, which bathed its walls, and conſtituted- its 
chief defence on one fide; but a-ſudden-inundation of the river. deſtroyed in one day the 
_ Jabourof many weeks, and wept away all the mounds which. his army had raiſed with in- 


| kaite teil, as well as a. very great A 
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While Francis lay before the town, Clement the Seventh, 1 of the emperor's a 
power, endeayoured to bring about a peace, which would leave the king in poſſeſſion of 
the Milaneſe ; and when Charles rejected his propoſals with diſdain, he immediately con- 
cluded a treaty of neutrality with the king of France, in which the republic of Florence 
was included **, Francis having thus deprived the emperer of his two moſt powerful al- 
lies, and ſecured a paſſage for his own troops through their territories, was ſo imprudent as 
to detach ſix thouſand men, under the command of John Stuart, duke of Albany, to in- 
vade the kingdom of Naples, in the vain hope that Lannoy would be-induced to recal a 
part of the Imperial army from the Milaneſe. But Peſcara perſuaded the viceroy to diſ- 
regard the motions of Albany, and-confine his attention to Francis, who thus weakened 
his army very unſeaſonably, without the e of reaping the ſmalleſt advantage from 


| ſuch a meaſure, 


A. D. 1525.] The garriſon of Pavia was, by 1 reduced to the 1 extre- 
mity z and the Germans, having received no.pay for ſeven months, threatened to deliver 
the town to the French, a diſaſter which the Imperial generals reſolved to avoid by imme- 
diately marching to their relief. This they were compelled to do, by the arrival of twelve 
thouſand Germans, whom Bourbon had juſt brought to their aſſiſtance, which gave them 
- a ſuperiority over the French, who were conſiderably weakened, as well by the detach⸗ 


* one fant to Naples, as by another, under the command of the marquis of Saluzzo, 
which had reduced Sayona, defeated four thouſand Spaniards, and inſulted the city of Ge- 


noa: and, laſtly, by the defection of the Saen who were recalled to the. defence = PRE 
- own territories. __ | | | „ 5 


On the firſt e of the enemy's approach, Francis called a council of war; at 
which opinions were divided, but the majority were decidedly of opinion that a retreat 
ſhould be attempted; and that no conſideration ſhould induce them to hazard the ſafety of 
the king and kingdom on the precarious; event of a battle; theſe were the ſentiments of 
all thoſe. illuſtrious warriours who had acquired ſo much glory in the preceding reigns : 
Lewis d'Ars, San Severino, Galiot de Genouillac, Chabannes, Foix, la Tremouille, al! 
inſiſted on the propriety of raiſing, the ſiege, and retiring to Benaſco; obſerving, at the 85 
ſame time, that the Imperial army would ſoon. be obliged to diſband for want of pay, and 
that then Pavia would become an eaſy conqueſt. AE opinion was ſupported by the 
biſhop. of Carpi, who informed the king, in the pope's name, that Clement earneſtly con- 
jured him not to riſk an action. But theſe prudent councils were ſtrenuouſly rejected by 
Bonnivet, whe even preſumed to reproach Chabannes with attending rather to the ſug- 
geſtions of age, than to the diftates of his heart: all the young courtiers, anxious to ſig- 
nalize their courage, ſeconded Bonnivet, and inſiſted on the neceſſity of fighting the Im- 


* 
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perialiſts, ſooner than relinquiſh an enterprize, on the ſucceſs of which the future fame of 
Francis depended. Unfortunately, the king's notions of honour were ſo delicate, that he 
could not prevail on himſelf to raiſe the ſiege of a town which he had ſworn to reduce; and 
he, therefore, determined to wait for the Imperialiſts before the walls of Pavia. 


The ſituation of the French camp nearly reſembled that of the Imperialiſts at Bicoeca; 
it was ſituated in an extenſive park, ſurrounded by a wall, in the center of which ſtood 
the caſtle of Mirabello,; it was defended by ſtrong entrenchments, and the approach to it 
on every ſide was rendered as difficult as art could make it. Here Francis drew up his 
troops in order of battle; the vanguard was entruſted to the mareſchal de Chabannes, the 
centre was commanded by the king in perſon, and the duke of Alencon had the conduct 
of the rear. Two falſe attacks were made by the enemy on the French camp, in the 
night of the twenty-third of February ; while they were employed in deftroying the wall 
by ſapping; this they did fo effeftually, that at break of day on the twenty-fourth, a breach 
ſixty toiſes in length was effected, by which the Imperialiſts entered the camp. They 
ruſhed on with ſuch impetuoſity, that the caſtle of Mirabello was reduced in an inſtant, 
and the garriſon taken priſoners; but a detachment of the Imperialifts, who were ad- 
vancing towards the town, were attacked and defeated by Chabot Brion, while the artillery 
was fo well-pointed and ſucceſsfully played by Galiot de Genouillac, that if that officer 
had been ſuffered to purſue his own plan, it would have ſufficed, of itſelf, to deſtroy the 
enemy's army. The Imperialiſts retired with the utmoſt precipitation, atid in the greateſt 
confuſion, into a neighbouring plain, where the king was fo imprudent as to follow them 

with his Gendarmes, and by placing himſelf between his own batteries and the enemy's 
troops, gave up all the advantage he might have derived from his artillery: the reſt of the 
army was, of courſe, obliged to follow their ſovereign. The diviſion commanded by the 
mareſchal de Chabannes now formed the right wing, and that under the duke of Alengon 
the left; while the black-bands, reduced to five thouſand men, took their ſtation between 
the centre where the king fought in perſon, and the right wing; and the Swiſs were placed 
to the left of the king's diviſion. All the efforts of the Imperialiſts were direQed againſt 
the centre ; but Bourbon, with his Germans, attacked the black- bands, who, after they had 
_ diſplayed the moſt intrepid valour, were all cut to pieces, The right wing twice repulſed 
a body of Neapolitan cavalry, but was, at length, overpowered by ſuperivr numbers; 
Chabannes himſelf was thrown from his horſe, taken priſoner, and maſſacred in cool 
blood, by the brutal ferocity of a Spaniſh officer, who, enraged at not being entitled to any 
part of his ranſom, was reſolved that no other ſhould profit by it. After the death of 


. © Chabannes the right wing was totally routed, and the few troops that remained haſtened 


to join the centre, where the king had obtained ſome little advantage, dearly bought with 
the lives of many of his braveſt officers. Hitherto the Swiſs had diſcharged their duty; 


— 
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but the duke of Alencon, alarmed at the defeat. of the right wing, ſuddenly fled, with his 
whole diviſion, and baſelydeſerting his ſovereign, haſtened to Lyons, where he died ſoon after, 
with ſhame and remorſe; the Swiſs, finding themſelves thus forſaken, began to ſuſpett 
ſome treacherous deſign, and, notwithſtanding the ſolicitations of F leuranges, retired from 
the field: Dieſpach, their leader, reſolved not to ſurvive the diſgrace of his countrymen, 
ruſhed into the midſt of the enemy's ſquadrons, and fell covered with honourable wounds. 
All who deteſted the puſillanimous conduct of Alengon, and who had endeavoured to re- 
call him to a juſt ſenſe of his duty, now crowded around the king. Though. wounded in 
ſeveral places, and thrown from his horſe, which was killed undei him, Francis defended 
himſelf on foot with heroic courage. Many of his gallant nobles threw themſelves be- 
tween their ſovereign and the enemy, and endeavouring to fave his life at the expence of 
their own, fell at his feet. Bonnivet, the unhappy author of this dreadful calamity, performed- 
prodigiesof valour, and while he dealt deſtruftion to all around him, met the death he court- 
ed, The king continued fighting, till exhauſted with fatigue, and ſcarcely capable of far- 
ther reſiſtance, he was left almoſt alone, expoſed to the fury of ſome Spaniſh ſoldiers, . 
ſtrangers to his rank, and enraged at his obſtinacy. At that moment, came-up Pomperant, 
a French gentleman, who had accompanied Bourbon in his flight, and placing himſelf by 
the fide of the monarch, againſt whom he had rebelled, aſſiſted in protecting him from the 
violence of the ſoldiers, at the ſame time conjuring him to ſurrender to Bourbon, who was 
not far. diſtant; but the name of Bourbon rouſed the indignation of Francis, who called for _ 

Lannoy, and gave up his ſword to him, which he, kneeling to kiſs the king's hand, re- 
ceived with profound reſpect; and taking his own fword from his ſide, preſented it to him, 
faying, That it did not become fo great a monarch to remain di ſarmed in the preſence of 
one of the emperor” s ſubjects. Francis was immediately conduRted to the Imperial camp, 
where his wounds were dreſſed, and whence he diſpatched this laconic but e note 
to his eber Modan, all i is lo 5 except 0 our honour 5 4 o8. | 


Yo, thouſand men fell! in this fatal a tom and the field of Pavia was 4 _ the 
beſt blood of France. Lewis d' Ars, la Tr6mouille, Chabannes, Bonnivet, and San Seve- 
rino, were among the ſlain. The king of Navarre, the prince of Bozzolo, the count of 
Saint-Pol, Montmorenci, Saint-Marceau, Brion, Monchenu, F leuranges, de Lorges, du 
Bellai- Langeac, la e and _ other illuſtrious warriours, 3 the fate 
of F rancis. | 

| 150 treated his pen captive with every 8 of reſpect; but ſolicitous to prevent 
a poſſibility of eſcape, he conducted him the day after the action to the ſtrong caſtle of 
Pizzighitone, near Cremona, where he was committed to the cuſtody of Don Ferdinand 
Alarcon, general of che Spaniſh infantry, a man of ſtrict e and incorruptible 1 in- 
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tegrity. The feeble garr iſon of Milan, on the firſt news of the defeat, retired without be- 
ing 5 898 and in two weeks after the battle not a F renchman remained i in Italy. 


The W dee was now l to a ſituation n oickger the moſt alarming : 
the ducheſs of Angouleme had to encounter not only thoſe i inconveniencies which natu- 
rally ſprang from the king's captivity, and the loſs of a flouriſhing army, but others of a 
more ſerious caſt, ariſing from the diſcontent which prevailed i in every part of France, and 
which ſeemed to threaten a general inſurrection. The people murmured ; the parliament 
- complained, inſiſted on a reform, and required the immediate diſmiſſion of the chancellor. 
du Prat; but in this trying emergency, the magnanimity of Louiſa was eminently diſplayed, 
and that kingdom which ker paſſions had endangered, her abilities were exerted to ſave. 


She aſſembled, at Lyons, the princes of the blood, the governors of the provinces, and the 


notables of the realm, who came to the generous reſolution of immediately paying the ran- 
ſom of all the officers and ſoldiers who had been taken at the battle of Pavia. The army 
was thus enabled again to take the field, while the gawiſon of Heſdin, in Picardy, encou- 
raged by the proſpett of relief, repelled an attack of the Imperialiſts on that town. Louiſa, 
at the ſame time, endeayoured to oonciline; the e and to gets. rr of the 


King bt dy 

„ eary the Eighth had been Aartled at ce fatal event . the baits ont Plots. 1 bad be⸗ | 
come ſenſible of his own danger, as well as that of all Europe, from the loſs of a proper 
counterpoiſe to the power of Charles the Fifth; while his miniſter, Wolſey, was enraged 
at the recolleRion of the emperor' 's treachery, i in having deluded him with vain promiſes of 
thepapal crown; The Engliſh monarch, however, though reſolved on a change of meaſures, 
des med at prudent to ſave appearances, and he cauſed public rejoicings to be made through- 
ollt his dominions, on account of the victory of Pavia, andthe captivity of Francis ; he 
alſo diſmiſſed the French envoy, whom he had hitherto allowed, notwithſtanding the war, 
to reſide at Loadon . But upon the ſubmiſſive applications of the ducheſs of Angou- 
leme, he renewed his corxefpendence with her, and beſides aſſuring her of his friendſhip 
and protection, he exated-a pr remiſe that ſhe ſhould never conſent to the diſmembering 
any province of the monarchy for tier ſon's ranſom. To the emperor, however, he held 
_ .a different language; he teminded bim that the hour was new come for extinguiſhing the 
monarchy of France: he required that Charles ſhould immediately invade Guienne with 
a powerful army, in order to put him in immediate peſicfſion of that province; and he de- 
manded that Francis ſhould be delivered to him, in conſequence of hig claim to the crown 
of France, and an article of the treaty at Bruges, by which each party was bound to ſur- 
2525 5 e to him 1 e Boy: had iavaded. Theſe e were and ed 
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by the emperor with the diſdain that was expected, and his rejection of them 44 ay 
a decent pretence for withdrawing from his alliance. 


Meanwhile the. Imperial generals in Italy were e obliged to diſband the greater part of 

their troops, for want of money to pay them ; and Charles himſelf, inſtead of profiting 

by the preſent calamitous ſituation of France, and making one great effort to penetrate in- 
to that kingdom, deſcended to the arts of intrigue and negociation. He ordered Beaurain : 
to pay his royal captive a viſit at Pizzighitone, and to offer him peace on the following 
conditions: that he ſhould renounce all pretenſions to the duchy of Milan; that be 
ſhould reſtore to Charles the duchy of Burgundy, which he claimed in right of his 
grandmother, Mary of Burgundy; and that Provence, Dauphiné and the Lionnois q 
ſhould be ceded to the duke of Bourbon, and, in conjunction with his own hereditary 
eſtates, ſhould be formed into an independent kingdom. The king rejected with indig- _ 
nation theſe humiliating propoſals, and, drawing his dagger, exclaimed—«+ Twere better 
c that a king ſhould die thus !”—Alargon, alarmed at his vehemence, laid hold on his 
hand; but though Francis ſoon recovered greater compoſure, he till declared, in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, that he would rather remain a priſoner through life, than purchaſe 
liberty by ſuch ignominious conceſſions. He offered, however, to eſpouſe Eleanora, 
widow to the king of Portugal, and fiſter to the emperor, to hold Burgundy as the : 
dower of that princeſs, and to entail it on her children; to pay the ſame ranſom which 
king John had paid; to ſupply Charles with a fleet and army, whenever he might chooſe 
to repair to Rome for the purpoſe of receiving the Imperial crown; and, laſtly, to reſtore 

all the poſſeſſions belonging to the duke of Bourbon, and to give him his ſiſter, the prin- 
ceſs Margaret, (to whom he was known to be 2 in N Theſe offers were 


rejected by Charles. 


But Lannoy, anxious to convey his priſoner ſafe into Spain, flattered Francis with the 
hope that a perſonal interview with the emperor would accelerate his releaſe from cap» 
tivity on more equitable terms; and the French monarch, anxious to graſp at any thing 
which could afford him the ſmalleſt proſpect of procuring his liberty, furniſhed the gal- 

Ties neceſſary for the voyage, and commanded his admiral, Doria, to ſuffer them to paſs 
without moleſtation. Bourbon and Peſcara were deceived by the-pretence that Lannoy 
meant to tranſport his priſoner to the caſtle of Naples; and the latter officer embark- 

| ing with the king at Portofiero, landed, on the ſeventeenth of June, 1525, at Palamog, 
in Catalonia, Francis was then conveyed to Madrid, and lodged in the Alcazar, under 
the care of the vigilant. 1 on | | 


The regent, during theſe tranſactions, was clover] in cementing her N with 


the king of England, es: concluded a treaty with her on the thirtieth of Auguſt, by 
Vor. III. | OO | Which 
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which he 3 to procure her ſon his liberty, on reaſonable conditions“. The re- 
gent alſo, in another treaty, acknowledged the kingdom to be Henry's debtor for one 
million eight hundred thouſand crowns; after which Henry was to receive, during his life, 
a yearly penſion of a hundred thouſand crowns. A preſent of a hundred thouſand crowns 
was alſo made to cardinal Wolſey, for his good offices, but covered under the pretence of 
arrears due on the penſion granted him for relinquiſhing the adminiſtration of Tournay?®”. 


Francis, meanwhile, inſtead of the interview with which he had been flattered by 
Lannoy, found himſelf in a ſolitary priſon, cloſely guarded, and allowed no other recre- 
ation than to take the air on a mule, ſurrounded by ſoldiers. The continuance of this 
harſh treatment for ſix months threw him into a fever ; and the emperor, fearful of 
lofing by his death all the fruits of his victory, condeſcended to make him a conſolatory 
vie and as he approached the bed in which Francis lay, the ſick monarch called to him 

&« —You come, fir, to viſit your priſoner.” —** No,” replied Charles, I come to viſit 
* my brother, and my friend, who ſhall ſoon obtain his liberty.” This friendly lan- 
guage, and the ſpecious promiſes of the emperor, had ſo good an effect on the king, that 
he daily recovered; but the flattering expectations he had been led to entertain va- 
niſhed with the return of health ; and Francis, in deſpair, entruſted to his ſiſter, the du- 
cheſs of Alengon, a deed, by which he reſigned his kingdom to the dauphin. 


A. D. 1526.] Charles, "IND apprized of this circumſtance, and farther induced by a 
confederacy of the Italian powers, who, alarmed at the rapidity of his progreſs, had en- 
tered into an alliance with the ducheſs of Angouleme, began ſeriouſly to think of 
treating with the king; while Francis, on his ſide, was perſuaded by his friends to accede 
to any terms that might be propoſed to him, under the idea that engagements contracted 
under ſuch circumſtances could never be deemed binding. Accordingly, on the four- 
teenth of January, 1526, a treaty was concluded between the rival princes, after Francis 
had ſecretly proteſted, in the preſence of his friends, againſt the validity of a contract ex- 
. torted, as it were, by force. By this treaty it was ſtipulated, that the king ſhould eſpouſe 
the princeſs Eleanora, who ſhould have a marriage-portion of two hundred thouſand 
* crowns; that he ſhould be conducted to Fontarabia, and reſtored to liberty on the tenth 
of March; that his two ſons ſhould be delivered as hoftages, together with twelve of the 
moſt experienced officers in the French ſervice, who were to remain in the emperor's 
power until all the articles of the treaty ſhould be fulfilled; that Francis ſhould 
renounce all his pretenſions on Italy; that he ſhould reſtore Burgundy and its depen- 
dencies ; that he ſhould relinquiſh the ſovereignty of Flanders and Artois ; that 
he ſhould abandon his allies in Italy; and ſupply the emperor with a fleet and army, to 
aſſiſt him in puniſhing his rebellious. vaſſals. Francis likewife engaged to abandon the 
king of TR the dukes of Gueldres and . and Robert de la Marck, 


* 
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and to re-eſtabliſh the duke of Bourbon and the prince of Ces in all KR poſſeſſions.” 

If any difficulty ſhould afterwards occur in the execution of that article which provided 

for the ceſſion of Burgundy, from the oppoſition of the ſtates, either of France or of | 
that province, the king ſtipulated, that, in ſix weeks time, he ſhould return to priſon, ken 

and there remain till the full performance of the treaty. From the whole tenour of 

this famous convention, it was evident that Charles intended to reduce  Traly, as well as 


France, to ſubjection and dependance. 


It was foretold by many of Charles's miniſters, that, however foletan the oaths, FFI | 
and proteſtations exacted of Francis, he would never execute a treaty ſo di ſhonourable to 
himſelf, and ſo di ſadvantageous to his country. By reſigning Burgundy to the emperor, he 
gave his powerful enemy a free paſſage into the heart of the kingdom; by ſacrificing his allies 
in Italy, he depri ved himſelf of all foreign aſſiſtance, and rendered his oppreſſor irreſiſtible, 
by arming him withthe whole force and wealth of that opulent country. Totheſe great views 
of intereſt, were added the motives, no leſs cogent, of paſſion and reſentment, While Fran- 
eis, a prince who piqued himſelf on generoſity, refleted on the rigour with which he 
had been treated during his captivity, and the cruel terms which had been exacted of him © 

for the recovery of his freedom. It was alſo foreſeen, that the emulation and rivalſhip, 
_ _ which had ſo long ſubſiſted between theſe two monarchs, would make him feel tho 1 
ſttrongeſt reluctance at yielding the ſuperiority to an antagoniſt, who, by the whole te- EP 
nour of his conduct, he would incline to think, had fhewn himſelf ſo little worthy of 
that advantage which fortune, and fortune alone, had put into his hands. His miniſters, 
friends, ſubjects, and allies, would, they averred, be unanimous in perſuading him that "4 
che firſt object of a prince was the preſervation of his people, and that every principle - 
ought to be rendered ſubordinate to the great duty of enſuring the ſafety of his country. 
2 Nor could it be imagined, they ſaid, that Francis could be ſo romantic in his principles, as 
not to hearken to a caſuiſtry, ſo plauſive in itſelf, and ſo 3 all the paſhons, * 


en either as a e ar a man, he was ſtrongly actuated. 


Such was the kn of ſeveral of the Imperial miniſters, particularly of Gattinara, 
the chancellor®, who advifed his maſter to treat Francis with' more generoſity, and to 
give him his liberty on ſuch terms, as would engage him, not on the feeble bond of 
treaties, but, by the more forcible tie of honour, to a ſtrict and faithful performance. 
But the emperor's avidity prevented him from following this wiſer and more honourable 
council; at the ſame time that the proſpect of a general combination of the European G2 
powers, prevented him from detaining Francis in captivity, and taking advantage of the Ez 
confuſions which his abſence muſt neceſſarily occaſion in his kingdom. Still ſuſpicious, 
however, of the ſincerity of his priſoner, he took an opportunity, before they parted, of 
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aſKing him privately, and as a friend, whether he ſeriouſly intended'to execute the treaty: 
of Madrid; proteſting, that; at all events, he himſelf was firmly determined to reſtore. 
him to liberty; and that the proſpect of obtaining this advantage, needed no longer en- 
gage him to diſſemble. Francis was too well-acquainted with Charles's character to 
truſt to the ſincerity of this proteſtation-; and, therefore, renewed his · aſſurances of fide.. 
Iity, and a ſtrict obſervance of his word. The emperor replied, that Francis was now 
his beſt friend and ally; but, if he ſhould afterwards break his. engagements, which he 

' could not ſuſpect, he ſhould think himſelf entitled to reproach him with a conduct {o- 
baſe and V and on theſe terms the two monarchs parted- 


Francis was conducted to Fontarabia on the eigdteentk of- March, 1526, and haſtened 
to the banks of the. Bidaſſoa, accompanied by Lannoy, Alargon, and an eſcort of fifty. 
Horſe; while his two ſons appeared on the oppoſite ſhore, under the care of the mareſchal de. 
Lautrec. The exchange being made, the king croſſed the river, and inſtantly mounting 
a Turkiſh horſe, waved his hand over his head, and:exclaiming, **- am yet a king !” 
galloped full ſpeed to Saint- Johm de Luz, and from thence to Bayonne, where he was 
joyfully received by the ducheſs of Angouleme and the whole court. He was ſoon fol- 
lowed by a Spaniſh envoy, who came to demand his ratification of the treaty of Madrid ;.. 
but Francis waved the propoſal, under pretence that he muſt previouſly aſſemble the 
Rates of Burgundy, and obtain their conſent to the ceſſion of that province. As ſoon as 
: | he had diſmiſſed the envoy with this unſatisfactory anſwer, he wrote to the king of 
EM England, acknowledging that to his good offices: alone. he was indebted for his liberty, 
ada nd proteſting that he ſhould be entirely governed by his councils in alk tranſactions with 

the emperor ?; He then proceeded to fill up all the: vacant poſts in the miniſtry : ths 

mareſchal de Montmorenei was appointed te the government of Languedoc; Chabot- 

Brion was created: admiral of France, and governor.of Burgundy ; the government of 

Dauphine was aſſigned. to the count of Saint-Pol; and Triulzi and Fleuranges were. made 

mareſchals of France, in the room of Chabannes and de Foix, who had been. killed at the 


battle of Pavia. | 


. . After the king had made theſe regulations he repaired to Coignac;, to receive the am- 
baffadors from the Italian princes, with whom he was about to form a league for fruſ. 

trating the ambitious ſchemes, and repreſſing the uſurpations of the emperor. At the 
fame time Lannoy, who had remained at Vittoria, with the hoſtages. and queen Eleanora, 
ready to conduct them to France as ſoon as the treaty ſhould have been. executed, went 
to Coignac, accompanied by Alargon, to ſummon Francis to fulfil his engagements. The 
king made the ſame” reply as before, and Lannoy ſtayed to hear the determination of the 
Rates of Burgundy, who declared againſt the clauſe which contained an engagement for 
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alienating their province, and ex preſſed their reſolution of oppoſing; even by force of 
arms, the execution of ſo ruinous and unjuſt an article. The Imperial miniſter then re- 
quired, that Francis, in conformity to the treaty of Madrid, ſhould return to his priſon; 
but the king, inſtead of complying with his requeſt, made public, on the twenty. eighth 
of June, the treaty which he had coneluded with.; the — powers ©: 


The pope, the Venetians, and other Italian e who were deeply intereſted in theſe 
events, had been holden in the moſt anxious ſuſpence, with regard to the refolutions: 
which Francis ſhould' take, after the recovery of his liberty; and Clement, who ſuſ- 
pected that this monarch would never execute a treaty ſo prejudicial to his intereſts, and 
even deſtructive of his independence, had very frankly offered him a diſpenſation from all. 
his oaths and engagements.. Francis-did not heſitate, but immediately entered into the. 
confederacy propoſed to him: It was ſtipulated by that prince, the pope, the Venetians, 
the Swiſs, the Florentines, and the duke of Milan, among other articles; that they 
would oblige: the emperor to deliver up the two young princes of France, on receiving 
a reaſonable ſum of money; and to reſtore Milan to Sforza, without farther additions or 
incumbrances, Francis renouncing all his pretenſions in Italy, reſerving only for himſelf 
Genoa, and the county of Aſte. The king of England was invited to accede, not only 
as a contracting party, but alſo as protector of the Holy League, as this confederacy was 
called: and if Naples ſhould be conquered from the emperor, it was agreed by the con- 
federates, that Henry ſhould enjoy a principality in that kingdom, of the yearly revenue 
of thirty thouſand ducats; and. that-cardinal Wolſey, in conſideration: of the ſervices: 
which he had rendered to Chriſtendom, ſhould alſo, in ſuch an event, be _ in poſ-- 
ſeſſion of a 1 8 revenue of ten thouſand ducats. 


A, De 287. Þ Francis hoped that the appearance of i this powerfol cond] ederacy \ all 
engage the emperor to relax ſomewhat. of the extreme rigour of the treaty of Madrid, 
and, at leaſt, to accept the two millions of crowns which he had offered to him in lieu 
of the duchy of Burgundy ;: and led away by theſe hopes he neglected to ſend; in due 
time, reinforcements to his allies in. Italy, and, indeed, forgot the whole world in the 
arms of his favourite miſtreſs, Anne de Piſſeleu, afterwards dutcheſs of Etampes: The 
duke of Bourbon had got poſſeſſion of the whole Milaneſe, of which the emperor in- 
tended to grant him the inveſtiture; and having levied a conſiderable army in Germany, 
he became formidable to- all the Italian potentates, and not the leſs ſo, becauſe Charles, 
deſtitute of money, had not been able to remit- any: pay to the forces. The duke was 
extremely beloved by his:troops, and, in order to prevent: thoſe: mutinies which were 
ready to break out every moment, and which their affection for him had, alone, hitherto 
reſtrained, he led them to Rome, and promiſed to enrich them by the plunder : of that: 


A 
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opulent city. On the ſixth of May, 1527, the aſſault was given: Bourbon was killed 
by a random ſhot as he was planting a ladder to ſcale the walls; yet the army, the 
command of which devolved on Philibert, prince of Orange, rather enraged than diſ- 
couraged by the death of their leader, entered the city ſword in hand, and exerciſed all 
thoſe brutalities which may be expected by ferocity excited by reſiſtance, and from inſo- 
lence inflated by ſucceſs, which ſeldom fails to take place when that reſiſtance ceaſes. 
This renowned city, expoſed by her renown alone to ſo many calamities, never endured, 

in any age, even from the barbarians by whom ſhe was ſo often ſubdued, ſuch indigni- 
ties as ſhe was now conſtrained to ſuffer. The univerſal maſſacre and pillage, which 
continued for ſeveral days, were the ſmalleſt evils to which the wretched Romans were 
expoſed “. Whatever was ref; pectable in modeſty, or ſacred in religion, ſeemed but the 
more to provoke the inſults of the ſoldiery. Virgins ſuffered - violation in the arms of 
their parents, and upon thoſe very altars, to which they had fled for protection. Aged 
prelates, after enduring every indignity, and even every torture, were thrown into dun- 
geons, and menaced each moment with the moſt cruel death, in order to engage them to 
reveal their ſecret treaſures, or purchaſe liberty by exorbitant ranſoms. Clement him- 
ſelf, who had truſted for protection to the ſacredneſs of his character, and neglected to make 
his eſcape in time, was taken priſoner; and found that his dignity, which procured him no 
regard from the Spaniſn ſoldiers, did but draw on him the inſolent mockery of the Ger- 

mans, who, from their attachment to the Lutheran principles, were 3 to i their 
animoſity by the abaſement of the ſovereign h 935 


When the emperor was n of this event, deeply verſcd in the arts of "An ſy, 
he expreſſed the moſt profound ſorrow for the ſucceſs of his arms, He put himſelf and 
all his court into mourning : he ſtopped the rejoicings for the birth af his ſon Philip; 
and, knowing that every artifice however groſs, can, when ſeconded by authurity, im- 
poſe on the people, he ordered prayers, during ſeveral months, to be offered up for the 
pope's liberty, which a letter _—_ his hand would, it was well known, ms ſuthced 
to procure. | 


"The concern expreſſed by Francis and the king of England for the misfortune which 
had befallen their ally, was much more fincere. Theſe two monarchs had, on the thir- 
tieth of April, concluded a treaty, in which, beſides renewing former alliances, they 
agreed to ſend ambaſſadors to Charles, requiring him to accept of two millions of crowns 
as the ranſom of the dauphin Francis, and his brother, Henry duke of Orleans, and to 

repay the money borrowed of the Engliſh monarch ; and, in caſe of refuſal, the ambaſſa- 
dors, attended with heralds, were ordered to denounce war againſt bim. This war, it 
was agreed to proſecute in the Low Countries, with an army of thirty thouſand infan- 
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try, and fifteen hundred men at arms, two thirds to be ſupplied by Francis, the reſt by 
Henry. And in order to ſtrengthen the alliance between the princes, it was ſtipulated, 
that either Francis or his ſon, the duke of Orleans, as ſhould afterwards be agreed on, 
ſhould eſpouſe the princeſs Mary, Henry's daughter. No ſooner did the monarchs re- 
: ceive intelligence of Bourbon's enterprize, than they changed, by a new treaty, ſigned 
on the twenty-ninth of- May, the ſcene of the projected war from. the Netherlands to 
Italy; and hearing of the pope's captivity, they were farther induced to proceed with | 
vigour in the proſecution of their plan for reſtoring him to liberty. Cardinal Wolſey 
croſſed the ſea, and had an interview with Francis, on the eleventh of July, at which 
he diſplayed all the grandeur and magnificence of a ſovereign prince. He was attended 
with a train of a thouſand horſe: the cardinal of Lorraine and the chancellor of France 
met him at Boulogne; and the king himſelf, beſides granting the proud prelate the 
power of giving, in every place where he came, liberty to all prifoners, made a journey 
as far as Amiens to meet him, and even advanced ſome miles from the town, the more to 
| Honour his reception. It was here ſtipulated, that the duke of Orleans ſhould eſpouſe 
the princeſs Mary; and as the emperor ſeemed to be taking ſome ſteps towards aſſembling 
a general council, the two monarchs agreed not to acknowledge it, but, during the in- 
terval of the pope's captivity, to bans the churches in their own e each by 
his own authority. | | TER, 


The more to cement the union between theſe princes, a new treaty was concluded at 
London, on the eighteenth of September; by which Henry agreed to renounce for ever 
all claims to the crown of France. As a return for this conceflion, Francis bound him- 
ſelf and his ſucceſſors to pay, for ever, fifty thouſand crowns a year to Henry and his 
ſucceſſors; and that a greater ſolemnity might be given to this treaty, it was agreed, 
that the parliaments and principal nobility of both kingdoms ſhould give their aſſent to 
it. The mareſchal de Montmorenci, accompanied with many perſons of diſtinction, and 
attended by a pompous equipage, was ſent over to England to ratify the treaty, and was 
receiyed at London with all the parade which ee the occaſion. FO 

The king, meanwhile, had holden a Bed of Juſtice, at which PARTE Fon: all the 
towns in the kingdom attended, who were unanimous in their opinions that he was not 
bound to obſerve the treaty of Madrid, which had been the reſult of force, and was con- 
trary to the laws of the realm; and they agreed that he had a right to levy on his fub- 
jets whatever money might be neceſſary for the ranſom of his ſon, and the other wants of 
the ſtate . In conſequence of this determination, Francis reſolved to proſecute the war 
with vigour, and having afſembled a powerful army, he appointed the mareſchal Lautrec 
to command it. The Italian 8 received Lautrec with open arms, who inſtantly ; 
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ſeized Alezablia and reduced all hy country on that ſide of the Teſino. Pavia was 
taken by aſfault, and the whole Milaneſe muſt have: been reſtored.to the dominion of 
France, had not Lautrec been fearful of exciting the jeatouſy of the confederates. * He 
therefore directed his march towards Rome; the terror of his approach induced Charles to 
reſtore Clement to liberty, and directed the WRT operations of the war . 


the kingdom of Naples. 


Dan theſe 3 Francis and Henry fent ambaſſadors to the emperor, who, 
notwithſtanding the powerful confederacy which had been formed againſt him, refuſed 
to ſubmi to all the conditions infiſted on by the allies. He departed, indeed, from his 
demand of Burgundy as the ranſom of the French princes, but he required, previouſly 
to their liberation from captivity, that Francis ſhould evacuate Genoa, and all the for- 
treſſes which he held in Italy; and he declared his intention of bringing Sforza to a trial, on 
account of his pretended treafon. The French and Engliſh heralds, therefore, accord- 
ing to agreement, declared war againſt him, and ſet him at defiance. Charles anſwered 
the Engliſh herald with moderation and decent firmneſs; but to the French, he re- 
proached his maſter with breach of faith; reminded him of the private converſation 
which had paſſed between them at Madrid before their ſeparation ; and offered to prove, 
by ſingle combat, that that monarch had acted diſhongurably. Francis retaliated this 
challenge by giving Charles the lie; and, demanding ſecurity of the field, he offered 
to maintain his cauſe by ſingle combat. Many meſſages . paſſed to and fro between 
them; but though the courage of neither prince could be doubted, the duel never took 
place ; yet the example of two ſuch illuſtrious perſonages had a conſiderable influence 
on the manners of n and ſanctioned the practice of duels in 2 and perſonal 


quarrels. 


A. D. 1 coll ] Meantime * 8 his 3 in 1 with vigour and 
effect. He ſpeedily reduced the whole kingdom of Naples, except Gaieta and the capi- 
tal; Andrew Doria, a citizen of Genoa, the ableſt ſeaman of his age, and the admiral of 
Francis, had gained a victory over the ſuperior fleet of the e and my thing 
ſeemed to favour the progreſs of the French arms. | 


But hs 1 of Francis es blaſted: this flattering proſpect; he had neglected 
to make proper remittances for the ſupport of the Italian army; and he was prevailed on, 
by the fatal councils of his miniſters, to diſguſt his admiral Doria; who, though in the 
ſervice of France, maintained the independent ſpirit of a republican, and often preferred 
his complaints with freedom and boldneſs. He was anxious to re-eſtabliſh the republi- 

can form of government in Genoa; to have his countrymen regaided by the French 
not as ſubjects but allies; and he oppoſed, with threats, the deſign of Francis to reſtore 
the harbour of Savona, an adjazent town, which the Genoeſe had long regarded with 


Jealouſy. Francis, irritated. by his contemptuous expreſſions, commanded him to be in- 
| ſtantiy 
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ſtantly arreſted; but Doria, apprized of his danger, retired with his gallies to à place of | 
ſafety; entered into a negociation with the emperor, who granted him whatever terms 
he required, and ſai led back to wad oa not to diner POE en ge of ee 1 but to 


afford it an en and relief. 


This Sochäitnieitien With ie fea being thus opened, plenty was reſtored to Naples; 
the French in their turn began to experience a ſcarcity of proviſions, and they were * 
- ceſfantly haraſſed by the Imperialiſts, under the conduct of the prince of Orange. 
the ravages of famine thoſe of peſtilence ſucceeded ; and the unfortunate Edbtree, . 
long ſtruggling with the difficulties of his ſituation, expired the victim of diſeaſe and diſ. 
appointment. On his death, the command of the French army devolved on the mar- 
quis of Salurzo, who retired with the remnant of his troops to Averſa, where he was 
ſoon compelled to capitulate by the prince of Orange ; Naples was again evvcuned "oy 
On pile "ied the emperor recovered his ſuperiority i in 877785 * 


"Theſe diſaſters were len by the loſs of Genoa, the e ee * W rendeeb 
by deſertion to an inconfiderable number. Doria, impatient to deliver his country from 
a foreign yoke, failed into the harbour, and was received by the acclamations of his 
fellow citizens. The French retired into the citadel, but were ſoon obliged to ſurrender; 
while Doria, inſtead of uſurping the ſovereign power, eſtabliſhed the government nearly 
the fime as it fubſiſts to this day, and has obtained from the gratitude of poſterity the 
honourable appellations of "ONE "TN e or HIS ane, AND. "THE REsTOREX 


or ITs LIBERTE: | 


"i D. 1529. th the aue of Milan the French were any defeated 15 is * 
perialiſts, under Antonio de Leyva, and Francis, diſcouraged and exhauſted by ſo many 
unfuccefsful enterprizes, began to entertain ſerious thoughts of peace. The emperor, 
alſo, alarmed at the rapid progreſs of the Turkiſh arms, embarraſſed by the propagation 
of the doQtrines of Luther in Germany, and the ſeditious murmurs of his ſubjects in 
Spain, evinced an inclination to liſten to his propofals. Margaret of Auſttia and the 
ducheſs of Angouleme, mother to Francis, met at Cambray, and ſettled the terms of 
pacification, whence the peace derived the appellation of. The Ladies Peace,” though | 
more frequently called The Peace of -Cambray. The king of England, the republic of 
Venice, the dukes'of Milan and Ferrara, ſent ambaſſadors to aſſert or diſcuſs their re- 
ſpective rights; but thoſe rights were ſacrificed; Charles was in a ſituation to dictate, 
and Francis was obliged to comply. By this treaty, concluded on the fifth of Auguſt, 
1529, the king renounced all pretenſions to the duchy of Milan, the county of Aſte, and 
the kingdom of Naples; engaged to compel the Venetians to reſtore” all the places of 
which he himfelf had put them in poſſeſſion; and relinquiſhed his rights to the fove- 
reignty of Flanders and Artois, and to the poſſeſſion of Tournay and Arras. Charles 
agreed to accept of two millions of crowns in lieu of Borgundy, as the ranſom of the 
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French princes, reſerving, however, his pretenſions to that duchy i in full force; and 
Francis conſented immediately to conſummate his marriage with Eleanora, the emperor's 
ſiſter. The king of England was ſo generous to his friend and ally, Francis, that he ſent 
him an acquittal of fix hundred thouſand crowns, which that prince owed him, 


The Italian princes were now abandoned entirely to the diſcretion of the. emperor. 
Florence, after a reſiſtance worthy of the cauſe for which ſhe fought, was ſubdued by the 
Imperial arms, and finally ſubjected to the dominion of the family of Medicis. The 
Venetians experienced a better treatment, and were only compelled to relinquiſh their 
acquiſitions on the Neapolitan coaſt. Even Franceſco Sforza obtained the inveſtiture of 
Milan, and a pardon for all his paſt offences. The emperor in perſon paſſed into Italy 
with a magnificent train, and received the Imperial crown from the pope at Bologna. 


A. D. 1530, 1531.] It was with the utmoſt difficulty that the king could raiſe the 
ſum ſtipulated for the ranſom of his ſons, who did not arrive in France till the firſt of 
June, 1530, when they were met by Francis at the abbey of Vegin, where he conſum- 
mated his marriage with Eleanora, a princeſs whoſe perſonal charms were inſufficient to 
_ fix the wavering affections of an amorous monarch. During this interval of tranquil- 
lity, Francis indulged in ſorrowful reflections on his paſt misfortunes, which he vainly 
ſought to remedy by the pitiful ſubterfuge of a ſeeret proteſtation againſt the treaty of 
Cambray.; but he derived much greater conſolation from his intercourſe with men of 
ſcience, to wham he was a liberal friend and benefactor. Yet even here his ſatisfaction 
was incomplete ; his mind being poiſoned by the inſinuations of the clergy, his dread of 
incurring the guilt of hereſy made him fall into the /n of perſecution, The French 
divines, in their diſcourſes from the pulpit, and their diſputations in the fchools, diſplay- 


ald the moſt inveterate and intolerant. bigotry; all the arguments and poſitions which 


they either could not underſtand. or were unable to confute, they ſtigmatized as heretical. 
Even Eraſmus, who combated with zeal and ability the principles of Luther, could not 
' eſcape the cenſures of the univerſity ; and ſeveral perſons accuſed of hereſy were, by the 
onders of Francis, cammitted to the flames. The ducheſs of Alengon, ſiſter to the king, 
an amiable princeſs, and a liberal patroneſs of the ſciences, was accuſed of a deviation 
from the purity of the Catholic faith, and was obliged to ſtoop to a defence of her or- 
thodoxy: a book which ſhe had compoſed. in verſe, entitled The Mirror of the Sinful 
Soul, made a great noiſe; but the doors of the Sorbonne ſeized. it at the bookſeller's, and 
| EE its farther circulation. | 


| Meantime the progreſs of Lutheraniſm in 88 was rapid and extenſive; and: 
the princes of the empire who profeſſed thoſe doctrines, finding that liberty of conſcience 
was denied them, had combined in a league for their own defence at Smalcalde ; and be- 
cauſe they proteſted againſt the votes paſſed by the Catholic princes in the Imperial dictat 
Spires, for the defence of the * faith, cher thenceforth · received the 1 


— 
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of Proteſtants. Charles had undertaken to reduce them to obedience ; 144 on pretence of d 
ſecuring the purity of religion, he had laid a ſcheme for aggrandizing his own family, by 
extending its dominion over all Germany. 


A. D. 1532, 1533, 1534. The death of the Juckels of Angouleme, which hs 
pened on the twenty-ſecond of September, 1531, had delivered Francis from a counſel- 
lor whoſe paſſions had frequently endangered the kingdom, whicli her wiſdom and mag- 
nanimity had contributed to protect; yet mindful of her councils, he completed her fa- 
vourite project of annexing the duchy of Brittany to the crown: the ſtates of that 
province were, after much difficulty, prevailed on to abandon their claim of a free and 
ſeparate principality, and; in the month of Auguſt, 1533, the-long wiſhed-for annexa- 
tion took place. The king appeared extremely anxious to preſerve the friendſhip of 
Henry, and at a ſecond interview between the two monarchs, at a place equi-diſtant 
from Calais and Boulogne, they diſplayed every mark of mutual confidence. Nor was 
Francis leſs eager to attach the pope to his intereſts, for which purpoſe he propoſed a 
marriage between the celebrated Catherine of Medicis, the niece of Clement, and his 
ſecond ſon, Henry duke of Orleans; the pope accepted with joy the proffered alliance, and, 
accordingly, conducted the intended bride to Matſeilles, in the month of October, 1 533. 
when the nuptials were celebrated with royal magnificence. But the king did not reap 
the advantages which he had expected to derive from this alliance, for Clement died within 
the year, and was ſucceeded in the papal throne by Alexander F A N aſſumed the 
title of * the Third. 


A. D. 1535. ah ] Francis having by this time recruited his finances, and indignane 
at the humiliating conditions of the treaty of Cambray, ſeized the opportunity of his ri- 
val's abſence, then engaged in breaking the chains of the Chriſtian captives in Africa, 
to renew his intrigues in Italy. The execution of Merveille, his ambaſſador at Milan, 
whom Sforza cauſed to be privately put to death, afforded him a pretence for public hof- 
tilities; and the duke of Savoy, by refuſing permiſſion to the F rench on to | cal 
1 Piedmont, drew upon himſelf the firſt operations oy war. | a 


The king advanced as far as Lyons, and gave the coral of his army to the FIR | 
Chabot-Brion, who ſpeedily reduced moſt of the towns in Savoy, and proceeded. towards ; 
mount Cenis, when the death of Franceſco Sforza led the king to hope that he might 
eaſily obtain from the emperor the inveſtiture of the duchy of Milan for his ſecond ſon, 
| the duke of Orleans; but Charles, who had juſt returned from a ſucceſsful expedition 
againſt the famous Barbaroſſa, and who thought that his power was now irreſiſtible, 
wiſhed to keep the Milaneſe for himſelf. He concealed, however, his deſigns, and amuſed 
the king, during the winter of 1535, with deluſive hopes that vaniſhed at the approach 
of ſpring, when Charles appeared fully prepared to take the field. Yet Francis ſtill 
cheriſhed hopes that his reſiſtance might be overcome, and though his cop completed 
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the reduction of the dominions of the duke of Savoy, he ordered them to reſpect the 


- territories of the emperor. The negociations ſtill continued, though Charles complain- 


ed of the conduct of his rival, in making war on his brother-in-law, at a time when he 
was about to beftow the inveſtiture of the duchy of Milan on his ſon. Still he pro. 
miſed to come to a deciſion on the buſi neſs, if Francis would ſend an ambaſſador to receive 
his anſwer at Rome, whither he was then going. The cardinal of Lorraine, brother to 
the duke of Guiſe, was accordingly ſent to the capital of the Chriſtian world, and he was 
attended by Velly, who had hitherto conducted the negociation. Both Velly and the 
cardinal Du Bellay, the French ambaſſador at Rome, were of opinion, that Charles had 
only delayed his anſwer, in order that the pope might have the glory of appearing as a 
mediator between the rival monarchs; nor were they inclined to believe Paul, when he 


frankly aſſured them that they flattered themſelves, with delufive hopes, and that he was cer- 


tain the duke of Orleans would never be duke of Milan. At length, the fatal day arrived 
which was deſtined to encreaſe thoſe ſentiments of hatred which ſubſiſted between theſe 


two potent princes. The emperor began to complain more loudly of the invaſion of Pied- 


mont, and talked of inveſting the duke of Angouleme with theduchy of Milan in preference 


to his brother. After an altercation with Velly, who preſſed him to fulfil his promile, 
he repaired to the Vatican, where, in the preſence of all the foreign ambaſſadors, and all 


the cardinals, he reyiled the king of France and his ſubjects in the moſt indecent man- 
ner: he averred, that all the treaties which his moderation had dictated, had been openly 
violated ; he traced back every inſtance of perfidy to the reign of Lewis the Twelfth; 

he juſtified Sforza in the affaflination of Merveilte ; blamed the king for ſeeking to re- 


venge the death of his ambaſſador ; maintained that he had only made ufe of that circum- 
ance as à pretence for violating the.' treaty of Cambray; and repreſented him as a 


prince deſtitute of honour, and reſtrained by no principle: he concluded by exhorting 
the pope, the ſacred college, and all the Chriſtian potentates to unite with him againſt a 
prince who was the ally of infidels, and a difturber of the public repoſe. The pope re- 


plied, with great moderation, to this vehement harangue, promiſing to obſerye a ſtrict 


neutrality, and exhorting the emperor to peace. The ſovereign pontiff in a private con- 
verſation with Charles, convinced him of the impropriety of his conduct, and perſuaded 
him ſo to explain his ſpeech of the preceding day, as to do away- the moſt offenſive. 
parts; ut thy d ue he threw over his abuſe was infuilcient to * bis 


* 


- Velly,. at the laſt andience he had of the emperor, preſſed that prinse mot "Fo in 
what manner he ſhould juſtify himſelf to his maſter for having given credit to his pro- 


miles; I beg your: majoſty”-—ſaid the ambaiſador—# to declare: before his halineſ, 
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The emperor, ſomewhat diſconcerted hy a queſtion thus preciſe, remained ſilent for ſome 
time, but being preſſed for an anſwer, he acknowledged that he had made ſuch a promiſe, 
but under conditions which had not been fulfilled: Velly then offered to fulfil thoſe con- 
ditions ;: Charles replied ' that it was impoſſible. Why then did you propoſe them?“ 
returned Velly. The emperor had recourſe to ſteſſi evaſions; he obſerved that the time 
was paſt; that the king; by his invaſion of Piedmont, had releaſed him from his engage- 
ments, and that the Italian princes would oppofe any attempt to fulfil them. Jo ſuch 
pitiful-ſubterfuges was this N monarch e 16 his attifiee, pan pos _ | 


CY ! 


War was now Gase de and both monarchs Nee for the beutel with a vigour 
and alacrity equal to their reſentment : but Francis, warned by the fatal defeat of Pavia, 
reſolved not to riſk any deciſi ve action, but to act chiefly on the defenſive. He ftrength- 
ened the fortifications of all thoſe towns which were moſt open to attack; he recruited 
his armies, and repleniſhed his coffers. The chief command: of the troops, deftined for 
the defence of Picardy, was conferred on the duke of Vendôme, who was aſſiſted by the 
mareſchal de Montmorenci; the duke of Guiſe commanded in Champagne; Humieres 
was ordered to defend the province of Dauphins, and to guard the paſſes of the Alps: 
Barbeſieux was ſtationed at Marſeilles; and the king himſelf, with a powerful army, un- 
dertook to defend the remaining part eee e N he Mes e enn the 


Een e nne nn | . 

Charles, eee Piedmont with an army of r — infantry, and 
ten thouſand cavalry; and his progreſs was greatly facilitated by the treachery of the 
marquis of Saluzzo, who had: ſucceeded admiral Brion in the command of the French 
forces in that quarter. That nobleman, by a ſuperſtitious faith in aftrology, and a be- 
lief that the fatal period of the French nation was at hand, was induced to deſert the 
cauſe of his ſovereign and benefactor. But Montpezat, the governor of Foffano, by his 
courage and conduct, delayed the Imperial army above a month, before that inconſider- 
able place, and by that means gave Francis ample time to prepare for the reception of the: 
enemy. A detachment of the Imperialiſts, at the ſame time, inveſted Turin, but were 
„ eee after various ee in which thi F rench.'x were PRO ow 
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De een a 110 a froitleſs attempt to enter Danphink but 5 Sis 
real deſign was to get poſſeſſion of Provence, which he claimed as well in his own right 

as in eonſequenee of the coſſion which the duke of Bourbon had made him of that coun- 
try. From the magielans and aſtrologers, whom he conſulted on this occaſion, he re- 
- ceived the greateſt hopes of ſueceſs; and fo thoroughly was he convinced that he ſhould 
complete, with facility, the en OX France, that he diſtributed a variety of govern- 


ments and poſſeſſions, in that kingdom, to his fayourites and friends. He harangued his 
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_ troops in the ſame anthoritative tone, and with the ſame imperious bene, as he had 

diſplayed to the French ambaſſadors at Rome; and the ſoldiers replied to his harangue 
with ſuch loud acclamations of joy, as clearly evinced that their ſentiments correſponded 
to thoſe of their maſter. At length the Imperial army arrived at Saint-Laurent, the firſt 
town in the French dominions, on the twenty-fifth of July; and as that day was the 
© feltival of Saint- James, the patron of Spain, it was generally believed that the ſaint had 
accorded his particular protection to the emperor; to ſtrengthen this belief, the ſoldiers 
were reminded that, on that ſame day, in the preceding year, Charles had effected a land- 
ing on the coaſt of Africa, where he obtained a ſignal victory over Barbaroſſa. Theſe 
ideas, being ſtrongly impreſſed on the minds of the troops, inſpired them with freſh 
courage, which was farther encreaſed by the tranquillity of the French : not a ſingle 
body of troops was any where to be ſceu, and this ent inactivity was conſidered as 
the effect of terror. | | 1 = 


The king, meanwhile, had completed the fortifications of ſuch towns as were capable 
of defence, demoliſhed others, and laid waſte the open country: in his camp at Valence 
he was prepared to ſend ſuccours wherever they might be wanted, while Mommorenci 
was ſent to command the camp at Avignon, with orders to conduct himſelf with the 
utmoſt caution and prudence, and particularly, not to hazard a deciſive action. Mont- 
morenci arrived at Avignon on the fourth of Auguſt, and, in a council of war, it was 
determined to confine his operations to the ſecuring his camp from inſult, and to the pre- 
venting the enemy from forming any eſtabliſhment on the rivers Rhone and Durance. As 
the Imperialiſts approached they were alarmed at the face of deſolation which the coun- 
try preſented, deſtitute alike of food and ſhelter: even Aix was diſmantled, notwith- 
ſtanding the offer of Montejan to take the command oo it, and that of the Nats 
to deſend it to ** _ NERF: | 


A victory e be the van one the We army, over a e of the 
Feduch, under the command of Montejan and Boiſy, who had extorted from Montmo- 
renci a reluQtant permiſſion to haraſs the enemy on their march, ſerved both to inflate 
the Germans and to diſcourage the French, who began to tremble in their camp. The 
news of this check did not ſo much mortify the king as the intelligence which he re- 
_ ceived, at the ſame time, of the reduQiion of Guiſe in Picardy. The counts of Naſſau 
and Rieux had entered that province, where the duke of Vendome commanded; and ſe- 
veral ſkirmiſhes had taken place with little advantage on either ſide. But Naſſau, after 

an unſucceſsful attempt on Saint-Riquier, at which the female inhabitants. greatly con- 
tributed to his defeat, took by ſurprize the town of Guiſe. The neglect and cowardice 
of the garriſon were ſeverely puniſhed, and all the nobility, who were in the place at 
the time, were degraded from their rank. But theſe diſaſters were trifling when com- 
pared to one which now reached the ears of the king. The davphin, on the road to join 
the army, W at Tournon, where, aſter heating himſelf at tennis, he was ſo impru- 
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dent as to drink a glaſs of cold water, in confequence of which he expired in four days. 
The cardinal of Lorraine was appointed to convey the dreadfnl intelligence to the king, 
but his tears ſtopped his utterance, and the m onarch, by one of thoſe prefſentimens which, 
though often felt, cannot eaſily be accounted tor, was apprized of that which no one 
dared to communicate. Francis felt as a father, and the whole kingdom joined in his la- 
mentations for the loſs of a fon, who was an object of univerſal eſteem. 3 


The count of Montecuculli was afterward accuſed of having adminiſtered poiſon tothe 
young prince; and as the vulgar are ſeldom inelined to aſeribe the death of a great man, 
or diſtinguiſhed character, to any natural cauſe, the accuſation met with more credit than 
it deſerved; the count was arreſted, and being applied to the rack, eonfeſſed the crime; 
to the commiſſion of which, he ſaid, he had been inſtigated. by the Imperial generals, 
Gonzaga and Leyva. Suſpicions were even caſt on the emperor himſelf; but the moit 
unprejudiced hiſtorians. have rejected the evidence extorted by torture, and there remains 
little doubt but that the fact is as we have ſtated it above. Montecuculli, however, in 
conſequence of his own. eonfteflion, and of a treatiſe on poiſons, found in his poſſeſſion, 
and written by himſelf, was declared guilty, and. . ee, executed at N 
on che ſeyenth of Octaber, 1 536. | | 


| Daring theſe e the emperor advanced as far as Marfeilles, but alt his at- 
tempts to reduce that city proved ineffectual, and he was finally compelled to relinquiſh 
the inglorious ſiege. Finding his army conſiderably reduced, and having loft many of 
his braveſt officers, he, at length, was prevailed on to quit the territories of France, 
where he had neither gained honour nor advantage. He retreated in the - greateſt confu- 
fron, and the king might eaſily have deſtroyed his army, had he not been reſtrained by 
the pertinacious caution of Montmorenci, and by his deſire of reinforcing the duke of 
Vendome, and of quieting the apprehenfions of the Pariſians. In Picardy, the count 
of Naſſau, after the reduction of Guiſe, had laid fiege to Peronne, which was ably de- 
fended by the mareſchal de Fleuranges, who repulſed the enemy in four ſucceſſive aſ- 
faults, and compelled them to abandon the hopeleſs enterprize; fo that Francis, by the 
. prudence of his own meaſures, and the union and valeur of his Mes, rendered abortive 
the formidable ſchemes of his rival. | 


A. D. 1 537.1 Francis, on his return to Lyons, at the end of the campaign, found 
James the Fifth, king of Scotland, who. had, without ſolicitation, ſailed to the aſſiſtance 
of his ancient ally, with an army of ſixteen thouſand men; though contrary winds had pre- 
vented him from landing, until, the campaign was cloſed, and the emperor had retired 
The king was ſo well plraſed with the generous conduct of the Scottiſh monarch, that 
be gave him his daughter, the princeſs Magdelen, in marriage, and the nuptials were ce- 

lebrated on the firſt of January, 1537. Magdalen dying within the year, James took, 
my his ſecond. wife, Mary, daughter to the duke of Guile, and widow to the duke of 
| Longueville, 


* 
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Longueville, who became mother to the celebrated Mary Stuart, not leſs famous for her 
beauty and accompliſhinents, than for the perſecution ſhe ſuſtained during her life, and 
the calumnies which have been heaped, with illiberal profuſion, e on her memory. 


On the nineteenth of J: anuary, a'bed of juſtice was holden at Paris, at which Capel, 
the adyocate-general, attempted to prove, in a long ſpeech, that the domains of the 
crown being inalienable, the king had no right to cede the ſovereignty of Flanders and 
Artois to Charles, who, as a vaſſal of the crown, had incurred the guilt of felony, and 
whoſe territories, therefore, *were.declared to be forfeited. This ridiculous ceremony 
could have no other effect than that of encieaſing the animoſity which ſubſiſted between 

Francis and Charles. An alliance which the former contracted, at this eee the 
e wa theft wit; Was ae, with W ene 2 40 Sn, i 3 3s 

eee at an bay period, in the Low D whore 8 an 2 
while commanded: his troops in perſon; but his impatience to reviſit the beautiful du- 
cheſs of Etampes induced him to return to Piedmont, hen the command of the forces 
de vol ved on the mareſchal de Montmorenci. The French reduced ſeveral towns and 
fortrefles, but they were all ſpeedily retaken by the ſuperior forces of the Flemings, 
who, in their turn, inveſted Terouanne. The dauphin and Montmorenci haſtened to 
the relief of the place, but when they had advanced within a few miles of the enemy, and 
- 2 battle, appeared ineyitable, they were ſtopped by the intelligence that a ſuſpenſion of 
arms had been agreed on. The queen - dowager of Hungary, governeis of the Low- 
- Countries, and her ſiſter, Eleanora, wife to Fiancis, had met at the village of Bomy, 
two leagues. from Terouanne, where they concluded, on the thirtieth of July, 537, a 
ctruce of ten months, for the Low- Countries and the province of Arteis. The, ar ſtill 
continued in Piedmont, but nothing of importance occurred during the pteſent am- 
paign, Which was terminated by a truce for three months, concluded cu the twenty- 
eighth of eee en. eee to thy en ot. June, in the follow» 


ing year. en N * 55, | \ fp Fs 4 5 24 * 7 25 1 


. A. D. 1 1838.1 The — "of Fra rancis' 3 Charles: appears.4 to 3 e 
firength, and their coffers were exhauſted by their frequent and bloody. Wars, Ihe mer 
diation of the pope was offered and accepted, and an interview at Nice appointed be- 
tween the rival princes. The emperor accordingly repaired, on the third of March, to 
Villa-Fr: ranca; and the king arrived, about the fame. time, Mt Villa-N uova; but Nill the 
two monarchs did not meet. Meveray is of opinion, that the .emperor was fearful of 
being pteſſed on the ſobject of the inveſtiture of the Milaneſe, and of having a. promiſe 

enxtorted from him i in the preſence of the pope. Both Charles and Francis viſited his 

holineſs, though at different times; and, after much altercation, a-truce fot nine years 

was at length concluded between them, on the eighteenth of June, 1538. 


1 


The 


— 
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The interview which Charles had rejected at Nice he 3 at Aigues-Mortes, and at 
that town the two monarchs met. From the tokens of reſpect and friendſhip which 
. paſſed between them, it was conjectured by ſome, that æ ſincere reconciliation had taken 
place; they had ſeveral private converſations with each other, the ſubject of which ne- 
ver tranſpired, but they tended to alarm the duke of Savoy, the ſultan Solyman, and the 
king of England. Notwithſtanding this apparent concord and N uo 3 nw war 
e and ths rival I parted as wer met. 


Some 1 PE this i the king fell bros ill at Compitgne, in con- 
ſequence of an intrigue which he had with the wife of an advocate, whoſe huſband, in 
order to revenge himſelf, had purpoſely contracted a diſeaſe which he communicated to 
his wiſe, who gave it to Francis. The lady herſelf died of it; the hufband, by timely 
precautions, was ſoon cured ; but the king laid the foundation of a diſorder whieh in- 
ſenſibly. preyed upon his vitals. The continual pains he experienced altered his temper, , 
and he became ſuſpicious and peeviſh. The diſguſt he conceived for a pleaſure, which he : 
was no longer capable of enjoying, proved advantageous to his ſubjecis, as that time 
which he had hitherto beſtowed on the proſecution 1 Hs, hs he now e OP 
40 affairs of ſtate. 3 f 5 
A. D. 2 329. The emperor, AS foutid 1 codeipativir in ils 0e Jobs 
nions: the citizens of Ghent, mindful of their former immunities, and tenacious of their 
ancient privileges, had refuſed to contribute to the ſupport of the late war; and erecting 
the ſtandard o eon, had offered, by their deputies, to acknowledge the ſovereignty | 
of the king of France; but that monarch ſtitl flattering himſelf with the vain hope of - 
obtaining the inveſtiture of Milan from the juſtice of the emperor, rejected the propo- 
ſals of the Flemings, and communicated their ſchemes and intentions to his rival. 
Charles, though free from any danger on the ſide of France, was alarmed at the revolt of 
a people, rich, turbulent, and obſtinate. The exigency, he was aware, demanded his im 
mediate preſence, but his dignity would not allow him to paſs through Germany without 
A train of attendants and troops that muſt neceſfarily have delayed him; and the voyage 
by ſen was dangerous at that advanced ſeaſon of the year. In this dilemma, contrary to | 
the opinions of his moſt experienced counſellors, he reſolved, as the ſhorteſt way; to de- 
mand a. paſſage through the dominions of his rival. To Francis he, at the ſame time, 
made a promiſe to inveſt the duke of Orleans with the duchy of Milan %- The French 
council aſſembled on the occaſion ; they were unanimous in agreeing that the emperor's 
requeſt ſhould be complicd with, but the majority were of opinion that the inveſtiture f 
Milan ſhould be firſt granted; this, however, was over-ruled by Montmorenci (who. 
* —_ received the conſtable” $ an” as well A$ x by Fr rancis s himſelf; ; who' ined | 
: | een. wy 5 3 8 
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on the propriety of placing a full reliance on the generoſity and juſtice of Charles. The 
duke of Orleans, his brother, and the conſtable, advanced as far as Bayonne to meet the 
. Emperor, and offered themſelves as hoſtages for his fafety, but their offer was refufed. The 
king, himſelf, though till indiſpoſed; gave him the meeting at Chitelleraud; paid him 
all poſſible honour, and aſſigned him the 8 8 e of affording rekef tolle poor. 


and freedom 1 to the captive, _ $4 1 BR: 


AID: 1540. On the firſt of 1 3 8 his public entry into 15 i 
attended by all the nobility, magiſtrates, and municipal bodies; the dauphin and the duke 
| of Orleans rode on either fide of him, and the conſtable follbwed him. But this profuſion 
of honours was inſufficient to remove the apprehenſions of Charles, who, conſcious that 
he merited no kindnefs from his rival, began to blame his own imprudence in putting him- 
ſelf in his power: Impreſſed with theſe ideas, he was greatly: alarmed at a Joke palled on 
him by the duke of Orleans, who jumped up behind him, and throwing | his arms around 
his waiſt; exclaimed—* Your Imperial Majeſty is now my priſoner.” Another time, the 
king, who was- candour itſelf, told him, That the ducheſs of Etampes was of opinion he- 
| would not ſuffer him to leave Paris, until he had revoked the: troaty of Madrid: It be” 
advice be good, '” replied the emperor, greatly diſeoncerted, you ought to follow i 5 
at the ſame time he purpoſely let fall a ſuperb diamond, which the ducheſs packed up, Ind? 
which. he begged her to accept; ſhe complied with. his requeſh and, in the ſequel, 
- repaid: his attention: by betraying the intereſts of her ſbvereign. The king's fool having. 
placed the emperor's name on his liſt, for having put himſelf in che power of his rival, 
obſervedꝭ that if the king ſuffered him e * would efface the ee and: 


a 38 ie his maſter* s in the place. | 


3 Sharks remained fix days at- Paris, but has had no pore . own. . 
than the French ambaſſadors demanded the reſtitution of the Milaneſe; for ſeveral months- 
"the king of France was deluded by the ambiguous anfwers and ſpecious ev -aſions of his- 
rival. The revolted Flemings were at length completely. humbled by.their- Imperial maſs 
ter, who put the leaders of the inſurrection to death; exaRed from the inhabitants of Ghent 
a fine of twelve hundred thouſand crowns; deprived them of their privileges, and con- 
ſtructed a citadel to keep them in awe. Having accompliſhed- his object, Charles relin- 
| quiſhed the difguife which was ns longer neceſſary to his intereſt ; he peremptorily re- 
fuſed to grant the inveſtiture of the Milaneſe, and denied that he had ever. e Pro- 


5 miſe that could bind him to an action fo weak and imprudens. .. 


A. D. 1541-] 8 was greatly. . when he found himſelf the dupe of his un- 
principled rival; and his indignation was augmented in proportion as he perceivet that 
the credulous ſimplicity with. which he had truſted him, expoſed him to the ridicule ol 
Europe. He ſuſpefted the treachery of his own fervants; and, though he had reſolved on 


a renewal of the war, he diſmiſſed his beſt general, Montmorenci. The cauſe of the 
| conſtable” 8 
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conſtable's diſgrace—who received orders to retier from court, whither he did not return 
until the following reign—has never been well aſcertained, Some authors pretend that 
the king reproached him wich the advice he had given to truſt to the generoſity o of the 


emperor, and even go ſo far as to ſay that the conftable maintained a criminal correſpond- 


ence with Charles; others aſſert that Francis took umbrage at his too great intimacy with 


the dauphin, of whom the king was jealous; but the moſt probable opinion is, that the 
conſtable's cendutt had afforded no juſt grounds for diſpleaſure, and that his diſgrace Was 
entirely owing to ſome of thoſe intrigues which ſo frequently prevail in courts. The 
court of France was, at this time, divided into two parties ; at the head of one, were the 
daup hin andhis miſtreſs, Diana of Poitiers; and the other was prefided by the duke of Or- 
12255 who, by his attention to the ducheſs of Etampes, enjoyed the greateſt portion of his 
| father 8 flavour. The ducheſs hated Diana with all that warmth. of animoſity which a- rival. 
l thip:1 in beauty and power naturally excites in the breaſt of a female; and Montmorenci, 


7 Tenfible of this, was ſtudious to exerciſe his wit at the e 1 the e to be- 5 
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The next Gbject of the TRE . was | the admiral Wrong 3 x 5 was in- 


5 alp but whoſe probity was undoubted: having expreſſed his intention of humilia- 


ting the admiral, the chancellor Poyet (who had been, entruſted with the ſeals, on the death 


01 du Prat, in 135. With the prompt zeal. of. a courtly. ſycophant, inſtituted a roceſs 
gant him for extortion. and. malverſation, >; by a baſe. proftitution of the laws, , pro- 
moünced a ſentence which condemned Brion to perpetual baniſhment, and to Pay 3 fir 


"ſentence, and teſtored the admiral to the paſſeſſion of his hongurs and eſtates; but: Brion 


«was-ſo deeply affected by the attack which had been made on his honour, that * furvived 


the Tevocation of his ſentence only two years. Poyet himſelf was diſgraced; ard'by a 
Lentenee of. the parliament, pronounced on the twenty-fourth of Aptil, 1 $45». as declared 


: apc able of holding any office whateyer, and gondemned to pay a ine of ente indred 
_ © thouſand livres, and to be impriſoned for five, years, The gardinal of. Lorraine as the © 


1 miniſter Who was diſgraced, for receiving a penſiqn. of two thoufand crowns Tot the 


emperor; this prelate's chirſt for riches was inſatiate; and whenever the, auri facra fames | 


: ; form th che leading feature in the diſpoſition. of a man, he ſeldom can be truſted, for there 


: Can be little doubt but that he will ſacrifice every principle to the acquiſition of. Wealth: 3 
"he cardinal enjoyed no leſs than four: arehbiſhopricks, ſeven. biſhopricks, and four abbeys, 


_ at the ſame time. D'Annebaut, Who was promoted to the office. of admiral, and che car- 
dinal de Tournon, were entruſted with the whole management of. public "4ffairs; "they 


were both of ehend. men 1 os ad e but their alen ati: no. meals equal 
e their integrity. 0 E418 i941 5; gers - Tn 


120 * 7 : 15 
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Francis filled every court in Hae ls his negociations 3 yy but PRO of 7 had 


AJately beheld with a ſuſpicious eye his frequent interviews with the emperor, and his alli- 
- | R 2 2 2 5 ance 


ne of | 


| Bifteen hundred thouſand livres. The king, enraged at this umjuſt proceeding, reyoked the 
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ance with the king of Scotland; the pope ſtill maintained a ſtrict neutrality ; and ſultan 
Solyman alone embraced his proffered alliance, and declared himſelf ready to avenge his 
© wrongs. Two of the ambaſſadors of Francis, on their road to Venice, were aſſaſſinated 
near the mouth of the Teſino, at the inſtigation of the marquis del Guaſto, governor of 
he Milaneſe. The French monarch loudly complained of this baſe violation of the laws. 
of nations; and demanded the puniſhment of the atrocious contriver of the guilty deed ; 
but his demands were eluded, and he gladly embraced the rene of ee by: 
arms that juſtice which he vainty ſought to e 25 e 


A. D. 1542.] Piedmont and the Netherlands had been deſtined by du Bellay to 1 
che tlicatre of war, but the new council rejected his plan; and regulated, on a far different 
cale, the operations of the enſuing campaign. It was determined to direct the principal 
efforts of the troops againſt Perpignan, the capital of Rouſſillon, which was falſely aſſerted 
to be in a defencelefs ſtate, while another army was to be ſent i into Euxembourg, to aſſiſt 
the duke of Cleves, who claimed: the king's protection, to enable him to recover the duchy 


of Gueldres, which had been wreſted from him by the houſe of Auſtria. In purſuance: 


of this plan, the dauphin was appointed to command the army. deſtined. for Rouſſillon ; 
he had under him Annebaut and Montpezat; and his orders were to lay fiege to Per- 
pignan, to the relief of which place it was expected the « emperor would march in perſon, 
and in that caſe the King intended to repair, himſelf, to the ſcene. of action. The 
troops that were ſent to Luxembourg were commanded by the duke of Orleans, who. Was 
| accompanied by the duke of Guife and his fon; the- count of Aumale;. and by the young 
" count of \Enguien. The duke laid ſrege to Damvilliers, and the ſoldiers having entered the 
place while the articles of capitulation were preparing: the town was reſigned to pillage, 


and afterward levelled with the ground. Yvry was reduced by the duke of Guiſe, and 


Arlon by the count of Enguien; Luxembourg and: 'Montmidy made but little reſiſtanee, 
and, in a very ſhort time, Fhionville was the onhy place i in the duchy that remained i in poſ-- 
* ſeffion of the emperor.” The duke of Cleves ſent two ⸗thouſand cavalry, under the mareſ- 
chal of Gueldres, and ten thouſand - Eanſquenets; to ravage Brabant, v where they advanced 
as far as Antwerp. and, after defeating the- young prince of Orange, they effected 4 junktien 
with the duke of Orleans at Very. Every thing ſeemed to promiſe a ſucceſsful: campaign: 
in that quarter; when the duke of Orleans, on the report that a general action was ex 

pected to take place ini RowſHlon, ſuddenly quitted the army, in order to partake, of 

thoſe laurels which; as he imagined, his brother was about toreap,. He entruſted the duke 
of Guiſe wich the. care of his conqueſts in Luxembourg; but afraid of leaving the pro- 
vinces of Picardy and Champagne expoſed to the attacks of the enemy, he ſent-the Lan- 
ſquenets to guard the frontiers. © Guiſe was thus reduced to att merely on the defenſive; 
the Imperialiſis retook Luxembourg and Montmidy, but the laſt of theſe towns was-rc-- 
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In Rouſfillon the French arms were far from ſucceſsful; conſiderable delays had oc- | 
eurred i in collecting the troops deſtined for that quarter, and ſupplying them with provie 3 
ſions; ſo that the emperor had ſufficient time to put Perpignan in a proper ſtate of defence, : | 
and to furniſh it with every requiſite for ſuſtaining a long ſiege. Charles, however anxious 
he might be for the fate of that city, determined not. to hazard a deciſive engagement; 
but committed the defence of it to the perſevering. valour of the duke of Alva. The | 
French, after a ſiege of three months, waſted by diſeaſe, and repulſed in various attacks, 3 
received orders from Francis to abanddn the enterprize, and return to their own country.: 
the duke of Alva made a vain attempt to haraſs them on their retreat; his efforts were 
MER. voy the DON of the r ang agd the Ong reached France i in ſafety... - 


5 1 0 the aide of Francis was 2 by the failure 2 chis . it ac 
zur additional ſplendour from his conduct to the revolted inhabitants of Rochelle, who, 

i conſequenee of a new duty of twenty-four livres on every buſhel of ſalt, had taken up 
arms, and expelled all the officers of the revenue from the town. The king repaired: 
thither in perſon, and: at- his approach, the inhabitants laid down- Tn arms and ſued for 75 <= 
pardon. | Francis lent a favourable ear to their ſolicitations, and, to ſhew his confidence i in © $12 
the citizens of Rochelle, he would. ſuffer no other perſons. to- wait. on him at table, and to 
guard his perſon during his Ray 1 in the place.. He extended.a full. pardon to all the inſur- 
gents, and only required, as an acknowledgment of their fault, the payment. of. two. hun- 
dred thouſand. livres, which he gave to the chancellor. Montholon; but that worthy ma- 
giſtrate, Who was diſtinguiſhed by the honourable appellation of The Ar riftides Y 7 Fins | 
TIS Hh EFT to he inkabitancs for the. purpoſe. of . an e b oH a 
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A. p. 1643 of In he enfiing' campaign the plan of 5 was c 15 4 Rouſfillon: 

- was  neglefied, and the principal efforts of the French were directed againſt the Nether- 
lands. Anthony, duke of. Vendome (afterwards king of Navarre, in right of bis wife, 
Joan of Albret, and father to Henry the Fourth) who commanded in Picardy reduced tlie 
wn of Lillers, and ſeveral other places in the environs of Terouanne. The admiral 
Annebaut, who commanded the troops in Hainaut, received: orders to join the king, Who 
"Ui advanced V The ine of. On ſer, liens Krebs ge 
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As pts as the fortifications af 8 were = completed; the Es left his camp at Ma- 
volles, and laid ſiege to Luxembourg, which he ſpeedily reduced, and which he expreſſed 
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his determination of keeping as an amends for the loſs of the Milaneſe, He then de- 
tached Annebaut, with ten thouſand infantry, and four hundred men at arms, to the aſſiſt- 
.ance of the duke of Cleves; but. that prince had already made his peace with the emperor, 
and agreed to join Charles againſt Francis, his friend and ally. The Imperialiſts, 
meanwhile, under the counts of Roeux and Roquenſdoff, had inveſted Landrecy, and the 
king now marched with his whole army to the relief of that town, where he firſt received 
n of the alliance which had been formed between the emperor and le king of 


On the fourteenth of nies 2542, 1e che Fifth, king of Scotland, had ane 
in the flower of. his age, leaving only an infant-daughter, the celebrated Mary Stuart, by 
his conſort Mary of Lorraine. The diſputes with regard to the - regency, during the 
minority: of the young prineeſs, filled Scotland with confuſion. Henry formed the deſign 
of uniting Scotland to his own dominions, by marrying his ſon Edward to the heireſs of 
that kingdom; ; and he engaged Hamilton, earl of Arran, who claimed the regency;/as next 
their to the crown, after Mary, to ſecond his plan. But his project was thwarted by car- 
dinal Beaton, primate of Scotland, who alſo aſpired to the regency, and who perſuaded 
the majority of the Scottiſh nobles to oppoſe the projefted alliance with England. As a 
var was fully expected to be the conſequence of this oppoſition, the cardinal ſound it ne- 
ceſſary to make an immediate application to France, and to crave the aſſiſtanee of that an- 

ccient ally, during the preſent diſtreſſes of the Scottiſh nation. Mathew Stuart, earl of 

Lenox, a young nobleman of a great family, was, at that time, in the French court; and 

. Francis being informed that he was engaged in ancient and hereditary enmity with the Ha- 

miltons, who had murdered his father, ſent him over to his native country, as a ſupport to 

the cardinal and the queen- mother; and he promiſed that a fapply of money, and, if ne- 

: -ceſfary, even military ſuccours, ſhould be foon diſpatched after him. By ee age the 
; e e anne a decided ſuperiority over that of che 1 in 8 

ons ut vc: 

| No now 2 E to break with France, and to unite at arms with thoſe 3 

a peror, notwithſtanding the ill- treatment he had ſormerly experienced from Charles. He 

pretended that Francis had engaged to imitate dus example in ſeparating himſelf entirely 

from the ſee of Rome, and that he had broken his promiſe in that particular. He was diſ- 

latisſied that his nephew, the late King of Scotland, ſhould have been allowed to marry, 

+ firſt, Magdalen of France, then aprinceſs of the houſe of Guiſt; and he conſidered theſe 

- alliances as pledges, which Francis gave of his intentions to ſupport the Scots againſt the 

aver. of England ©. He had received information of ſome railleries which the French king 

EY Bad throun out againſt his conduct with regard to his Wives; he was diſguſted that Francis, 

after ſo many obligations which he owed him, had lacrificed him to. the th ;Land in 
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the confidence of friendſhip, had raſhly revealed his ſecrets to that ſubtle, intriguing, and ; 
| intereſted monarch; and he complained, that regular payments were never made of the 
ſums due to him by France, and of the penſion which had been promiſed. Impelled by EE 
theſe various motives, he alienated himſelf from his ancient friend and confederate, ard 
formed a league with the emperor, who very eàrneſtly courted his alliance. This league, 
beſides ſtipulations for mutual defence, contained a Plan for the invaſion of France; and 
the two monarchs agreed to enter that kingdom with an army each of twenty-five thou- 
fand men ; and to require Francis to pay Henry all the ſums which he owed him, and to 
conſign Boulogne, Terouanne, and Ardres, as a ſecurity for the regular payment of his 
penſion in future. In caſe theſe conditions were rejected, the confederate princes agreed 
to challenge for Henry the crown of France, or, in default of it, the duchies of. Norman- 

. dy. Acquitaine. and Guienne;: for Charles, the duchy of Burgundy and ſome other terri- 
tories??, |, That they might have a pretence for enforcing theſe claims; they ſent'a. meſſage 
to: EM requiring him to renounce his alliance with ſultan Soly man, and to make- 
reparation. for all the prejudice which Chriſtendom: had ſuffered from that unnatural” con- 
federacy-.. Upon the French king's refuſal, war was to be declared againſt bim by the 

allies. The partizans of France - objected to Charles's alliance with the heretical king: 
of England, as no-lefs-0dious than that which Francis had contracted with Solyman; and 
they obſerved, chat this league was a breach of that ſolemn promiſe which. be bad given t 
Slement the Seren, never to make Does nor alliance with England. 
© 1165-,it6u3%. ws 
ik Tan: a of 5 fix thouſand: Engliſh troops were ſent to join the: CY 
peri then engaged in the ſiege of Landrecy, which the emperor covered with an army: 
ol above forty. thouſand men. Frangis advanced at the head of an army not much in- 
ferior, as if he intended to give the emperor battle, or oblige him to abandon the ſiege: 
but while theſe rival monarchs were facing each other, and all men flood 1 in expectation of 
ſome great event, the French king found means to throw ſuccours into Landrecy; and hav- 
ing thus effected his purpoſe, he ſkil fully made a retreat. Charles ſent Gonzaga to attack 
the rear of the French army; but that general was vigorouſly. received and ſucceſsfully. | 
3 repulſed by Briſſac; and the emperor, finding the ſeaſon far advanced, deſpaired of ſuc-- 
ceſs in his enterprize, and found it neceſſary to raiſe the ſiege; in his he ng eee EO p I 
x: ee Cambrai by ſurprize, and placed an Imperial. W in that city. 4 „ 1 


a bc 
4 + ks 


” hs 


4 Dany theſe cab in dhe Netherlands, Europe v was aſtoniſhed at bag A ſive ; 1 

tion of the French and Turkiſh: fleets: on the fifth of July, Barbaroſſd appeared off he 29 

coaſt of Provenee with a hundred and ten gallies, Where he was joined by to- and- twenty EE | 
French gallies, under the count of Enguien; and the two fleets; on the; fifth of Auguſt, 
Aid ſiege to W but though the town ſurrendered after an obſtinate 90 Us Akio: 


— 
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retired to the Citadel, where they braved all the efforts of the confederate forces. At the 
fume time the war was carried on in Piedmont, but without vigour or eſſect. 


A. D. 1544-] The next campaign opened with greater vigour, and was attended with 
greater ſucceſs. The young count of Enguien, who was now entruſted with the command 
of the French forces in Piedmont, greatly reſembled the unfortunate duke of Nemours, 
who was killed at the battle of Cerignoles; with the valour of the braveſt ſoldier he com- 
| bined the {kill of the moſt experienced general, and he had the advantage of the duke, in- 
[much as his military talents were not ſullied by temerity. After reducing various fort- 
- | treſſes, the count, onthe firſt of February, laid ſiege to Carignano, and, in order to ſecure 
the reception of ſupplies, it was neceſſary to take poſſeſſion of the town of Carmagnola. 
Of this the Imperial general, the marquis del Guaſto, was aware, and being reſolved, at all 
events, to compel the enemy to raiſe the ſiege, he endeavoured to ſeize Carmagnola him- 
elf; but the count was too quick in his motions, and having ſecured the place, he firength- 
ened the fortifications, and put it in a proper ſtate of defence. Del Guaſto now per- 
- ceived that he could not effect his object without riſking a battle, an event of which 
1 d Enguien was equally deſirous, but he was prevented by the poſitive orders of Francis, 
from purſuing the diftates of his inclination. Montluc, however, was diſpatched to 
court to entreat the king to withdraw his prohibition, and at the ſame time to fend the 
count a ſupply of money for the payment of his troops. With the former part of d*Enguien's 
. requeſt Francis was with great difficulty prevailed on to comply; and this circumſtance 
was no ſooner made known, than all the young nobility in the kingdom, with that ardour 
which has ever diſtinguiſhed the gallant nobles of France, and extorted the admiration of 
their enemies, haſtened to join the army. Still money was wanting; the ſupply ſent by 
the king being wholly inadequate to the purpoſe for which it was deſtined, and the Swiſs 
troops in the ſervice of France inſiſted on being immediately paid. In this emergency 
the young nobles ſtood forward, and raiſed among themſelves the ſum required“. Both 
armies now prepared for the expected conflict: among the French, ardent zeal and unani- 
mity of ſentiment obtained; with the Imperialiſts, bold confidence and blind preſumption 
prevailed. In ſuch contempt did the marquis Del Guaſto hold his youthful adverſary, that 
he told the citizens of Aﬀe they were at liberty to ſhut their gates againſt him if he did 
not return viftorious; and to the ladies of Milan he diſplayed, with pompous exultation, a 
- heap of ſetters and handcuffs, which he deſigned for the count of Enguien and his gallant 
volunteers. The count treated, his threats and _—_ with the diſdain: ny: deſerved, 


— 


* Tris with infinite . ee ee 8 1 

5 ok have, in ſo many inſtances, proved themſelves not only the braveſt defenders, but the beſt friends of their 
country, It has, of late, become faſhionable to rail at and vilify this deſcription of citizens; but it is the duty of 
the hiſtorian to ſtem the torrent of popular prejudice; facts ſpeak for themſelves, and conſtitute the beſt argu- 

ments that can poſſibly be oppaſed to the air-built ſyſtems of theſe: modern tber, who aſſume the peculiar pri- 
vilege of ignorance and vanity to e Princip:es they cannot approciate, and ſneer at.the merit they do 

5 ast pallets. 
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and adopted every precaution which could tend to enſure him "RY On the four. 
teenth of April the two armies met near Cerizoles; victory for awhile remained doubt- 
ful; ſhe then ſeemed to incline to the.Imperialiſts; and the flight. of a body of Italians, 
under the count de Gryeres, induced Enguien to believe the day was loſt ; but the 
ſpirited exertions of the French-nobility and-their gallant followers ſoon reſtored order 
to the army, and, preſſing forward with · impetuous valour, the enemy were routed and put 
to flight. Enguien - wiſhed. to purſue them, but he was checked by the prudent advice 
of an old officer, who begged him to recollect the fate of the-duke of Nemours. The 
victory was complete; ten thouſand of the Imperialiſts periſhed on the field, four thou- 
fand were taken priſoners, and all their baggage, artillery and ammunition fell into the 


Hands of the French. Del Guaſto, who had received a wound: in the xnee, retreated to | 


Aſte, but the inhabitants refuſing to admit him, he haſtened to Milan. Enguien now 
reduced, with facility, the town of Carignano, and the greater part of the marquiſate of 
Montferrat ; intelligence of his ſucceſs being diſpatched. to the king, it was ſpeedily for- 


warded to all the foreign courts; the duchy.of Milan was ready to ſubmit to the French: 


"all Italy was in motion; even the kingdom of Naples exhibited ſymptoms of diſcontent; 
but Enguien was, unfortunately, incapacitated from improving theſe advantages, by the for- 


. midable preparations of the king of England, which compelled Francis to recal twelve 
thouſand of his beſt troops; ſo that the count could only act on the defenſive, whence _ 


he was induced to . the tl of the Imperial general and to Lia a-truce for 


three months. 


Henry, on the fourteenth of July, landed at Calais with 1 men, at- 


tended by the principal nobility and gentry of England. The Engliſh army was ſoon _ 


joined by the count of Buren, admiral of Flanders, with ten thouſand foot; and four 


thouſand horſe, and the whole compoſed an AM. which . on the n 


could Te 


' The emperor, — an army Hh Sis * 2a es bp men, 5 po ii the field: 3 
earlier than Henry; and that he might loſe no time while he waited for the march of 


his confederate, he ſate down before Luxembourg, which he took; he thence proceeded 


to Commercy on the Meuſe, which was ſurrendered to him: Ligny met the ſame fate: 
he next laid ſiege to Saint Diaier on the Marne, which, though a weak place, made a 
brave reſiſtance under the count de Sancerre, the governor; and the ſiege was protracted 
boy ond expectation. The French army, commanded by the dauphin and - the admiral 


Annebaut, was: poſted on the banks of the Marne, with expreſs orders not to riſk an 
action. Briſſac, ſtationed at Vitry, made frequent and ſucceſsful ſallies on the Impe- 55 


__ rialiſts, who, enraged at the loſſes they daily ſuſtained from his exertions, at length di- 
ected their efforts againſt the town he occupied, which was taken and reduced to aſhes. 
The obſtinate reſiſtance of the garriſon of Saint iDizier made the emperor deſpair of re- 


4ucing the place, and, (as a 1 of proviſions began to prevail in his camp) had the 


Vox. III. | 3A dauphin's 
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| dauphin's army marched to its relief, it is moſt probable he would have raiſed the ſiege. But 


the dauphin was reſtrained from acting by the king's poſi tive orders; and the treachery of 
the ducheſs of Etampes relieved Charles from the difficult ies under which he laboured; ſhe 
gave him ſecret intelligence of the proceedings of the French council; ſhe informed 
him of the place where the dauphin had left, under a flender guard, an ample ſupply of 
proviſions; and ſhe even forged the ſignature of the duke of Guile, in a letter addreſſed 


to the count of Sancerre, requeſting that nobleman to give up Saint Dizier, as it would 


be - impoſſible to march to its relief . This town was YT ſurrendered to 
ng tro: after it "er fuftained a ſiege of fix weeks. 


The 5 0 of Sate meantime, either tempted by the defenceleſs condition of the 
French frontiers, or thinking that the emperor had firſt broken his engagements by forming 
Heges, (for it had been ſettled between them, that they ſhould immediately march forward 
to Paris) or, perhaps, foreſeeing, at laſt, the dangerous conſequenees of entirely deſtroy- 


ing the French power, inſtead of fulfilling his agreement, ſate down before Montreuil 


and Boulogne. The duke of Norfolk commanded the army before Montreuil : Henry 
Himſelf that before Boulogne. Vervin was governor of the latter place, and under him 
Philip Corte, a brave old ſoldier, who encouraged the garriſon to defend themſelves to 


the laſt extremity againſt the Engliſh. He was killed during the courſe of the ſiege, 


and the town was immediately ſurrendered to the Engliſh monarch by the cowardice of 


| Vervin, who was afterwards beheaded for his diſhonourable conduct. 


| rh eneroe; after the reduction of Saint Dizier, purſued his march along = banks 
ef the Marne, and pitched his camp immediately oppoſite to that of the French, who 
were only divided from him by the river. As the dauphin was not permitted to hazard 
2 battle, Charles proceeded to take poſſeſſion of Epernay and Chateau- Thierry. | The 
news of his progreſs filled the Parifians with alarm; they haſtened to quit the capital, 
and the roads to Rouen and Orleans were covered with waggons loaded with their wives, 


- children and effects. The king endeavoured, by his preſence and exhortations, to in- 


fpire his fubjects with confidence; while the dauphin, by a forced: march, contrived to 
throw himſelf between the forces of Charles and the capital; and he ſent a ſtrong de 
tachment of ſeven or eight thouſand infantry, and four hundred men at arms, to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Pariſians, under the conduct of de Lorges, who fixed his camp at Lagny. 
Fhe emperor, aſtoniſhed at the dauphin's vigilance and activity, turned to the left, and 
- marched to Soiſſons. Finding his ſchemes for ſubduing France were likely to prove 
"abortive, he propoſed terms of accommodation to the king, and conferences were accord- 
ingly opened at Creſpy in the Laonnois. Annebaut, and Chemans, the kecper of the 
feals, attended on the er af the 2 "0 e and the Chancellor Granvelle on 


49 Garnier, 99 Hume. | 
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that of the emperor. The treaty was concluded on the eighteenth of September, 1 544. 
Francis agreed to relinquiſh his acquiſitions in Piedmont and Savoy; and the emperor 
engaged, in the ſpace of two years, to beſtow on the duke of Orleans his daughter or his 
| niece in marriage, with the Low Countries or the Milanefe as a dower. This peace; 


_ though highly advantageous to the king, as it relieved him from'the efforts of his moſt 
powerful enemy, was highly blamed by his ſubjects. The dauphin, on the twelfth of 


December, entered a public proteſt againſt it at Fontainbleau, in the preſence of the duke 
of Vendome, and the counts of Enguien and Aumale. The parliament of Thoulouſe 
alſo proteſted againſt the treaty, as deſtructive of the rights of the crown. Charles or- 
dered his troops to ſeparate from the Engliſh in Picardy ; and Henry, finding himſelf 
obliged, by the er e of the . to raife the liege pF nen e to 


was , 


wo D. I 3 Ehe war between England ind: France was not diſtinguiſhed this 


year by any memorable event. Francis equipped a fleet of above two hundred: fail, be- 


Hides gallies, which he entruſted to the command of the admiral Annebaut; and having 
Embarked fome land forces on board, he ſent them to make a deſcent in England . [They 


_ © failed to the iſle of Wight, where they found the Engliſh fleet lying at anchor at Saint 


Helen's. It did not exceed one hundred fail ; and the Engliſh admiral thought it moſt 
- adviſeable to remain in that road, in hopes of drawing the French among the narrow 


paſſages and rocks which were unknown to them. The rival fleets cannonaded each other 


for two days ; and, except the ſinking of the Mary Roſe, one of the largeſt veſſels in the 


Engliſh fleet, the damage on both ſides was inconſiderable. The French landed troops 


in the iſle of Wight, and committed depredations on the circumjacent country, but be- 
"was repulſed by the provincial militia, they retired to their ſhips, and ſoon aſter ſet ſail 


for France. They were, however, again driven by the wind on the coaſt of England, 
where they met with the Engliſh fleet, anda freſh cannonading enſued, which proved no 
more decifive than the foregoing. It was, indeed, ſcarcely poſſible, that a fleet could, at 


that time, without boarding, obtain any conſiderable advantage over the enemy, The 
cannon were commonly ſo ill- ſerved, that Du Langey obſerves in his Memoirs, as a cir- 


_ eumſtance ſomewhat ſingular, that each of theſe numerous fleets, in an engagement | 


which laſted two hours, fired full three hundred ors ; when a e e could now, 
without 1 . perform thrice as much, 5 


Francis 8 chief intentiba in equi pping ſo powerful a fleet \ was to 1 5 5 the Engliſh from 
throwing ſuccours into Boulogne, which he intended to beſiege; and, for that purpoſe, 


he ordered a fort to be built, by which he propoſed to block up the harbour. After a 


conſiderable loſs of money and time, the fort was found ſo ill-conftru&ed, that he was 


51 Memoires de Du Bellay. 
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8 3 abandon it;. and though he had collected, on that frontier; am army of near 
forty thouſand men, he was not able to effect any conſiderable enterprize. He broke 
into the territory of Oye, an extent of country which lies near Calais, and which ſerved 
commonly to ſuapply the garriſon with proviſions; and he laid-it entirely waſte by fire 
and ſword. - Several ſkirmiſhes enfued- between the Freneh and Engliſh, in one of 
which the eount of Aumale received a remarkable wound. A lanee was run into his 
head between his eye and noſe; and notwithſtanding that the lance broke, and the head 
of it remained in the wound, he was not diſmounted by ſo violent a ſhock, and the 
head of the lance being extracted by the kill of Ambroſe Pare, an eminent ſurgeon, 
Aumale afterwards recovered, and became extremely famous under the name of duke of 
Guiſe. The king of England, in order to defend · his poſſeſſions in France, had levied 
fourteen thouſand Germans, whe having marched to Fleurines in the biſhopric of Liege, 
found that they could advance no farther. The emperor would not allow them a paſſage 
through his dominions; they received intelligence of a ſuperior army on the fide of 
France ready to intercept them: want of occupation and pay ſoon bred a mutiny among 
them: and, having ſeized the Engliſh. commiſſaries, as a ſecurity for arrears, they re- 
treated into their on country. Fowa:ds the end of this campaigu the duke of Orleans 
died of a peſtilential fever: his loſs was deeply regretted by the king, but not by the na- 
tion, who already conſidered him as the head of a dangerous party. The emperor im · 
mediately declared; that by this accident he held himſelf dot regs all Lan RS 


ments relative to the Milaneſe. 


A. . * Early i in the ſpring of this year, the king of England ſent a body of 
nine thouſand men, chiefly foreigners, to Calais. Some ſkirmiſhes of little moment 
: enſued with the French, and no hopes af any conſiderable progrefs could be entertained- 
dy either fide. Henry, whoſe animoſity to Francis had ſabfided; became deſirous of end- 
ing a quarrel, which, as he could not hope for much longer life, might prove dangerous 
to his kingdom during a minority. Francis, too, on his part, was inclined, from ſrmilar 
motives, to a peace with England. Commiſſioners, therefore, having met at Campe, a 
ſmall place between Ardres and Guiſnes, the articles were ſoon agreed on, and the: 
treaty ſigned by them on the ſeventh of June, 1546. The chief conditions were, tha 
Henry ſhovld retain Boulogne during eight years, or till the former debt due from Francis 
ſhould be diſcharged. This debt was ſettled at two millions of livres, beſides a claim of 


five hnndred'thouſand livres, which was to remain open to future diſcuſſion. Francis 
took care to comyrehend Scotland in the treaty. | 


A new war was now ee with the emperor, as the treaty of  Cielpy kad. been ren 
_ dered void by the death of the duke of Orleans. Annebaut and the chancellor Olivier 
were diſpatched to the Imperial court, to propoſe a freſh treaty to Charles; but that 


prince, who was then occupied with the troubles occaſioned by the league of Smalcalde, 
h deferred 


* 
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deferred his anſwer, under various pretences, until he had obtained from the Fle- 
mings the ſuccours he had demanded, and had ſucceeded in his efforts to diſunite the 
league; he then replied wit hout explaining his intentions that he ſhould not engage 
in a war unleſsche were attacked. This was conſtrued into a refuſal of the king's de- 


mands; and Francis, accordingly, put all his frontier towns in a proper ſtate of defence. 
The emperor ſtated ſome objections to the fortifying Villa-Franca, which, he pretended, 


was a fief of the empire: but du Bellay, by the production of ancient records, con- 


vinced him of his error. Charles gave up the point, but, in order to oppoſe one barrier 


to another, he reſtored the fortifications of Damvilliers, which Has been diſmantled 8 8 | 


the duke of e in 1542. 


A. D. 1547.] The death of the duke of Orleans was followed by that of the count 


of Enguien, who had acquired an immortal reputation by the victory of Cerizoles; 


and the loſs of both theſe princes impreſſed Francis with a grief which nothing could 


mitigate- The remaining hours of his life were embittered by domeſtie contention, 
ariſing ſrom the diſputes which prevailed between the ducheſs of Etampes and Diana of 


Poictiers; he was. ſenſibly affected by the death of Henry of England, to whom he was 
perſonally attached. A flow fever continually preyed upon him; he wandered ftom one 
palace to another, i in a ſtate of languor and depreſſion, and, at length, expired at Ram 


bouillet, on the men of March, in n year of his age, and the e 
third of his reign. |» | 5 R 


Francis 'employed his laſt moments in giving uſeful council to the dauphin; he ad- 
viſed him never to recal Montmorencr; not to promote the elevation of the Guiſes; to - 
retain in his ſervice the cardinal de Tournon, and the admiral Annebaut; and, finally, 
to ſpare; IT! _ e . e a en no part of, this advice was 


e 


The magnificenoe by which Francis had been ever · diſtinguiſhed Stk lie, did not 
forſake him in death; his funerabobſequies were performed with unuſual pomp. In the 
proclamation which announced his death, he was repreſented as A prince mild in 
« peace, and victorious in war; the father and reſtorer of learning. and the liberal arts. 
But there is more of flatters than of truth in this delineation of his character. Too 
much addicted to pleaſure, Eraneis : frequently neglected the moſt important concerns, and 
the intereſts of the people ſuffered from the inattention of the monarch. While we 


admire his franknefs, generofity and candour, we cannot but reprobate thoſe: ſhameful 


perſecutions which he cauſed to be- exereiſed on all whoſe religious opinions were dif- 
ferent from his own. He had many captivating qualities, and many ſolid virtues; but his 
failin 850 were numerous, and he. was not wholly exempt from-yice..- | 
Francis. 
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Francis had, for his firſt wife, Claude of France, daughter to Lewis the Twelfth, and 
Anne of Brittany; this princeſs died in 1524. In 1530 he married Eleanora of Auſtria, 


ſiſter to Charles the Fifth, and widow to the king of Portugal. By his ſecond wife he 


nad no children; by the firſt, he had the dauphin, Francis, who died in 1 536; Henry, 
who ſucceeded him on the throne ; Charles, duke of Orleans, who died in 1545; Louiſa- 
Charlotta; Magdelen, who married James the Fifth, king of Scotland; and Margaret, 


| who eſpouſed Emanual Philibert, duke of ey 


The laſt years of the reign of Francis were di N by the cruel perſecutions 
which were inflicted on the Vaudois ; many of theſe ſectaries had been converted by the 


gentle behaviour and perſuaſive eloquence of the cardinal d'Amboiſe; but the cardinal 


Tournon, an inveterate bigot, had recourſe to a very different mode of converſion ; and 
numbers of the wretched Vaudois were, by his orders, made to periſh in the flames, or on 
the wheel. On a falſe accuſation, of cheriſhing principles of rebellion, the parliament 


of Provence, in the month of November, 1 540, pronounced a rigorous ſentence againſt 


them, the execution of which was ſuſpended ſo long as the preſident de Chaſſanẽ᷑ lived; 

but his ſucceſſor, the baron d'Oppede, a man of a diſpoſition violent, cruel, and ava- 
ricious, procured a freſh ſentence, and placing himſelf at the head of a body of troops, 
maſſacred, without diſtinction, all the unhappy victims of his avarice and rage: their 


towns and villages were pillaged and reduced to aſhes; and the Vaudois were made to 


experience all the horrors which the human imagination can conceive. -. Thoſe eſcaped 
the beſt who were reſerved for the gallies. When the ſoldiers were tired with killing, 


d' Oppede cauſed a fire to be lighted, and, after Crane the Pe to the moſt exquilite 


COYOTE caſt them into the flames. 


Francis, who was a great patron ef the ſciences, had formed a plan for the erection of 


a college for the ſtudy of the dead languages; but he never put it in execution: he eſ- 


tabliſhed, however, ſalaries for profeſſors of Greek, Hebrew, and Latin, phyſic and ſur- 
gery. A mathematical profeſſor was alſo eſtabliſhed during his reign; and the ſtudy 


of natural 8 Opany began to he enen with NE _— Fuccefs. 


From the year 1 528 to 1534, a 1 ſummer prevailed in France; during four 
years not two days' froſt was experienced; nature, exhauſted by a continued heat, in- 


_ cefſantly produced bloſſoms, but had not ſtrength to bring t! fruit to maturity: a 


ſcarcity of proviſions was the conſequence of this Phenomenon ; the harveſt was ſcarcely 
| ſufſficievt 


— 


* 
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fuffcient to ſupply ſeed for the following year. Worins, and inſects of every kind, mul- 
tiplied ad infinitum, and deſtroyed the little fruit which the earth yielded. A moſt dread- 
ful famine prevailed, and the conſumption of unwholefome food gave rife to a diſorder 


which carried 522 one-fourth of the inhabitants of France . 


An 8 was ifſved by Francis, in 1529, by which all vicars were ordered = 
keep an exact regiſter of births and chriſtenings; a regulation of infinite utility. 

the ſame year an edict was iſſued, ordering all the ſentences pronounced in the bent 
courts to be given in French inſtead of Latin, as had before been ufual. 


: \ 
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'A:D-1547:] HENRY che Second completed his: twenty-eigheh year, the-ve- 
ry day on which he fucceeded to the throne, which was the thirty-firſt of March; 
though the ceremony of his coronation did not take place till the twenty - eighth of July. 
He was poſſeſſal of the full vigour both of body and of mind; handſome in his perſon, 


cut aukward in his manners and addreſs ; accompliſhed in all the martial exerciſes of the 


- age, but averſe from application to buſineſs, and from every purſuit which required ſtudy 

and attention*. An ardent admirer of the fair ſex, he was grateful to all who favoured 
Bis prevailing paſſion; and as Diana de Poictiers had firſt initiated him in the ſchool 
of love, ſhe had acquired an- unlimited aſcendancy over the mind of the yvouthful 


monarch. 


This celebrated woman had made her firſt appearance at court, during the reign of 
Francis, at the time of the. duke of Bourbon's revolt, when, it was aſſerted, ſhe pur- 
chaſed, by the ſacrifice of her honour, a pardon for her father, Saint Vallier, who had 
been one oſ the principal agents in that conſpiracy *. Dazzled with the ſplendour of a 
court, ſhe reſolyed to eſtabliſh her reſidence at a place where her ſuperior endowments 
could not fail to enſure that attention they were ſo well calculated to command; but 
being ſuddenly recalled by her family, ſhe was, reluctantly, compelled to defer the ex- 
ecution of her project till after the death of her huſband, Maille de Brezẽ, grand ſeneſ- 
chal of Normandy. 8 955 F rancis the Firſt artached to another object, ſhe directed 


— 


* ee eee de la Vieuville— MS. de Fontanieu. Gern er, tom. ink p. a. 
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her attention to his ſecond ſon, Henry, who was greatly neglected by his father, and ſhe 
requeſted of the king that the prince might be permitted to become her knight, infinu- 


| ating, at the ſame time, that love was the beſt maſter for ſharpening the wit, and form- 


ing the heart, of a young man, As it was generally believed that this connection was 
by no means fo chaſte as the laws of chivalry required, Francis was ſeverely cenſured 
for his complacency, and Henry was reproached with his want of delicacy; on the prince's 
bed a paper was found containing the malediction of Jacob againſt his ſon. Ruben. Ma- 
ny perſons, at a loſs to conceive how the. mother of two daughters, both marriageable, 
could ſo far captivate. the heart of a prince, in the flower of youth, as to become the 
abſolute miſtreſs of his thoughts and actions, aſcribed the influence. of Diana to magic 
and witchcraft. Garnier is of opinion 3 that the connection which ſubſiſted between 
Henry and Diana had nothing criminal in its nature, but was a mere Platonic inter- 
courſe, founded on a congeniality of ſoul and ſentiment ; and, in-ſupport of his opinion, 
he mentions a ſymbolic medal, on which the lady is repreſented with all the attributes 


of the chaſte goddeſs of the filver bow, treading upon love, and exclaiming—*+ - 7 SN 


% conquered the conqueror of the world!” He farther obſerves, that her court was com- 
poſed of young women of the firſt quality; her alliance courted by noblemen of 
the higheſt rank ; and that, although ſhe had given proofs of her fecundity, and Henry 
himſelf had a numerous offspring, no child was born to ſanction the idea of her incon- 
tinence. Be that as it may, her influence over Henry was extenfive and unrivalled: in 
her ſociety, he loſt that roughneſs and ferocity which he had contrafted from the martial 


exerciſes to which he had devoted the greater part of his time; and he acquired a degree 


of affability, an evenneſs of temper, and mildneſs of diſpoſition, which continued to 
mark his character through life. But, on the other hand, he acquired that ſpirit of diſſi- 


pation, that taſte for pomp and luxury, and that blind prodigality, which were produCtive 


of ſuch ſerious inconveniencies, and which laid the fourngdahon Dy . calamities which 
9 the 8 reigns. | 


N orwithſtanding the dying injunctions of his cab 1 EP Yea to recall the 
conſtable Montmorenci, whom he re- eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion of all his honours, and 
to whom he paid the ſum of one hundred thouſand crowns, the amount of his ſalary, as 
conſtable, during the five years which he had paſſed in exile. The conſtable exerted his. 


newly-acquired power for the gratification of his private revenge. The ducheſs of 
Etampes, who had greatly contributed to procure his banihment, was the firſt to feel | 


the effects of his reſentment : ſhe was ſent back to her huſband, and ſtripped of all the, 
poſſeſſions which the profuſe bounty of the late monarch had layiſhed on her. The ho- 
tel 2 was * to Diana of 8 8 985 and her eſtate at . to the car- 


3 Garnier, tom. Xxvi. p. 3. 
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dinal of b 0 + All the old miniſters were diſmiſſed, ſome. of them impriſened, and 
moſt of them perſecuted. The requeſt of Francis the Firſt to his ſon to repreſs the dans 


- gerous ambition of the houſe! of Guiſe, was equally diſregarded with his other in- 


junctions, and that. potent family was ſoon received into favour, and entruſted with the 
confidence of Henry. To this imprudent conduct may be traced the origin of thoſe 
factions and leagues which tended, at a ſubſequent period, to deſolate the kingdom. Five 
different parties were already formed in France; the firſt of which was headed by Di- 
ana of Poictiers; the ſecond, by the conſtable; the third, by the houſe of IO the 
aeg . IE e . _ the _—_ Sy: Catherine of akon, {bool 


- The fit mo 255 favour which Diana sel Ben Barg baer his ont to 
the throne,” was the money ariſing from the confirmation of - magiſtrates, and others, in 
their reſpective oſſites, and from the renewal of privileges of all kinds, a formality ne- 
 ceflary tobe obſerved at the commencement of every reign, and for which a certain ſum was 
exacted. This money had generally been appropriated to the purpoſe of defraying the ex- 
pence of the king's funeral; but Francis the Firſt had deviated from the uſual cuſtom, 
and made a preſent of it to his mother; this liberality of a ſon to a parent made an im- 
preſſion on the minds of his people, that obyiated the incon veniencies which might have 
ariſen from this irregular proceeding; but as Henry had no ſuch excuſe to plead, his con- 
duct excited an univerſal diſcontent. He next beſtowed on his favourite the county of 
Walentinois, with the title of ducheſs ; the lordſhip of Anet, where he built a magni- 
ficent ſeat; that of Limours; ſeveral manſions and vacant ſpots. of grund, belonging 
' toithe crown, within the walls of Paris; and, laſtly, all the confiſcated Property of thoſe 
_ proteſtants who were condemned to die as hefetics, or elſe EO: to fly to une in 
order e 7 . * axraited them in France. Hl . 

| 5 1 

N by we ach at the head + the 5 and Tele enjoying 2 
two important offices of ſecretary: of war, and ſecretary for foreign affairs, poſſeſſed the 
means of augmenting the number of his creatures and partizans; but the extreme ſeve- 
rity: of his diſpoſition, his avarice, and exceſſive partiality for his numerous relations, 

diſguſted a conſiderable part of the higher order of nobles. During the preceding reign 
he had ſcarcely ſuffered a ſingle year to paſs away, without extending his domains by 
ſome new acquiſitions; and few men had ever poſſeſſed ſo many lucrative, poſts at one 
time. Though he had been Smpelled to reſign the office of mareſchal of France, as incom- 
-patible with the ſuperior dignity he enjoyed, he ſtill retained the ſalary : he was conſtable 


of France; grand-maſter of the king's houſhold;i governor. of Languedoc ;oprivate go- 


vernor of Nantes; Saint- Malo; tlie Baſtille, and the wood of Vincennes; and, laſtly, 
| 8 of the ns an ;offics: RIES be hekd- in hy. name of one of cot eg was 
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not yet old enough to enjoy it in perſon⸗ The king had alſo; given blow hs territory of - 


Beaumont - upon? Diſe, and two conſiderable. annuities, one of which was charged on the 
ſueceſſion of Lotiſa of Savoy, mother to Franeis the Firſt. The conſtable diſplayed leſs 
ardour in the attainment of titles and honours, than in the acquiſition of wealth; and 
as he was in ho haſte to procnre the dignity of a duke, he had the mortification to ſee 


himſelf > 2g in. 5 Engr ceremonies Ops 15 r of the houſe ob Ae 205 0 5 
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their anceſtors,” and. titles were the ſole objects of their ſalicitations. Beſides the 
two duchies of Guiſe and Aumale, they procured the erection of ſeveral eſtates 
they poſſeſſed in the province of Maine into a marquiſate, and the barony of Joinnalls 
into à prineipality. By a particular mark of. favour, beſtowed but ſeldom even on 
princes of the blood royal, they obtained two. cardinal's- hats at the ſame time; but al- 
though by this means they enjoyed five or ſix biſnopricks, with a dozen of abbies, r 
their forrunes were equal to thoſe of many ſovereigns; they carried their eee 
to ſuch an extent, and were ſo profuſely liberal in their nee ERIN from ene 
tiehing their Ruby; „ wu of them 155 ee Sq 5145-41 1551178 
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Saint André, beſides the Agelty off l 5 FA tend of the: „ '6f 
the Lisnnois/Boutbonnois, Fores, and the Beaujolois; with the office of firſt chamber= 
lain te the king; which gave him. a free acceſs to the royal preſence at all hours of the 


day and night, and enabled him to obtain whatever he aſked from a monarch who 
was never known to withſtand the ſolicitations of a favourite. Henry gave him ſeverab 


valuable eſtates in e e on-him. TP other e e 
2613 Ainet 20 si #: yl eh ont 


Catherine of Medicis had: e married” to the En, optics ly ache of aka ae 


"as hall barely completed his thirteenth year; ſhe had, ſome time ſinee, brought 


adopted. DN the conſtable : affable, g generous, wed more anxious-to. be eee 5 1 
accumulate wealth, they ſought no other peſſeſſions than what they inherited from 


him a ſon, Who was named Francis; but ſhe was N holden in contempt, as 


well by Henry bimſelf, as by all who ſurrounded him; yet the plianey of her diſpoſi- 


tion, and her profound diſſimulation, had, at length, enabled her to become the head of a 


party. By carefling the ducheſs of Valentinois, whom-ſhe deteſted;.by perpetually flat- 


-wrring-the-pride,' and aſking the advice of the conſtable, whom ſhie conſidered as her 85 


greateſt enemy ; and by ſtopping. at nothing which could, in the ſmalleſt degree, pro- 
mote the object ſhe had in view; ſhe obtained many conſiderable favours, as well for 


herſelf as her partizans. Her party, however, was but ſmall, and the principal members 


of it were the Vidame of Chartres, deſcended: from the ancient. houſe of Vend6me ;i_the 
_ admiral Annebaut, who had been difmiſſed by Henry, but who, through her intereſt, 
was re-admitted to a ſeat in the council; Pietro and Leo StroZzi, N exiles, 
120 were related to her; and Gaſpard de Saulx Tavannes. | 
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The reft of the court; or rather the whole nation, were. divided between the four firſt 
parties, by whoſe. recommendation all military promotions, all offices, tivil and eccleſi- 
aſtical, all penſions and employments, were diſtributed; ſo that the king, no longer con- 
ſidered as the fountain of honours and rewards, was holden in little eſtimation by . 
fudjects; and the only perſon: that ſeemed to be attached to him from diſintereſted m 
tives, was la Chateigneraie, who would doubtleſs have, en ke the leader of 5 
8 nf but: 18 an n of indiſcretion which nnn * n dit ko ooo | 
. 419904 „ 
5 Fs 40 8 tord of e _ 8 e lord of Jarnac, beth | 
TY natives of the province of Angoumois, had been introduced at the court of Francis the 
We Firſt, nearly at the ſame time; one of them was placed in the dauphin's houſehold, 
Ces and the other in that of the duke of Orleans; and notwithſtanding the antipathy which 
prevailed between their reſpective maſters, and which extended to the partizans and de- 
pendants of either prince, theſe young noblemen had ever preſerved a ſincere friendſhip 
for each others. The whole court was aſtoniſhed at the magnificence diſplayed by Jar- 
nue; and la Chateigneraie, who was better acquainted than any one elſe with the circum. 
ſtances of his friend, having expreſſed a wiſh to know whence he derived his reſources, 
EF was informed by Jarnac, in confidence, that he was ſupplied with money by his mother- 
in-law, with whom he maintained a criminal connection“. La Chateigneraie had im- 
prudently entruſted the dauphin with this fatal ſecret ; the dauphin was equally; indiſ- 
creet, and the report becoming common ſoon reached the ears of Jarnac's father. He 
immediately fent for his ſon, who, denied the charge, and requeſted he would inſtantly 
accompany him- to court, that "be might ſee in what manner he would confound the per- 
ſon who had dared to calumniate him. They accordingly repaired thither, and enter- 
ing the apartment where the court was aſſembled, young Jarnac exclaimed. alapd, that 
wuboever efferted that he maintained a criminal intercourſe with his mother-in-law, was a liar 
and a coward, As la Chateigneraie could not ſuffer this challenge to remain unanſwered 
without diſhonouring himſelf in the eyes of his maſter, and, indeed, without expoſing 
the dauphin himſelf to the imputation of falſhood, he boldly replied, that Jarnac had i im- 
prudently boaſted of that which he now ſo proudly denied; and that he would extort 
from him a confeſſion of the fact. The affair was carried before the council, and as it 
was not a caſe that admitted of legal proof, it was decreed, that it ſhould be decided by 
fingle combat. Francis, however, interfered, and forbade the parties to proceed to ex- 
tremities; but the public were leſs indulgent than the king; and la Chateigneraie, though 
: 1 he enjoyed the confidence of his maſter, ſcarcely-dared appear in public, where every 
is | one avoided him, as the baſe deſtroyer of a lady's fame. On the acceſſion of Henry, his 
favourite renewed: his former accuſation, the conſequence of which was à public chal- 
0 from es it was now een chat a judicial . e en and 
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the liſts were accordingly marked out at Saint Germain en Laye, where Henry at- 
tended in perſon, we 5 _ pe ge aſſiſted ated the ee . F nen was judge of 
hey en An | Ho A 7 4 | 167 OM, | 
eig e d al 5 ES cance 15 450 Pa of ag, Une two <a 5 3 
attacked each other ſword in hand; la Chateigneraie, who was one of the moſt robuſtt 
men of the age, confided in his ſtrength, While Jarnac truſted to his ſuperior agility; the 
latter, covering his head with his ſhield, bent beneath the vigorous blows of his adver= _ 
fary, till having watched an opportunity, he aimed two ſucceſsful ſtrokes at his left ham, 
which was left uncovered that the motion of his leg might not be impeded. The aſton- 
iſhment of the ſpectators, when they beheld that warrior whoſe brows they were in 
momentary expectation of ſeeing encircled with the wreath of victory, lay proſtrate on 
the ground, was inexpreſſible; ſuch was the impreſſion made on them by this unexpected 
ſight, that the remembrance of it has been tranſmitted to poſterity, and every fly and un- 
foreſeen attack is ſtill called by the French Coup de Farnac. * While la Chateigreraie 
lay in a ſtate of inſenſibility, Jarnac approached the ſcaffold where the king was ſeated, 
and falling on his knees, exclaimed, | Sire, I am ſufficiently revenged if you believe mme 
<* innocent. I refign-my adverſary to you, and entreat you to impute all that has paſſed 
< entirely to our own levity and thoughtleſſneſs. He then returned to la Chateigne- 
rale, who had, by this time, recovered his ſenſes, and endeavoured to extort from him an 
acknowledgment of his innocence; but the wounded warrior rifing on his knees, drew 
his dagger, and endeavoured to reach his opponent; but his ſtrength failed him, and he 
again ſunł on the ground. Jarnac refuſed to ayail himſelf of the advantage he had ob- 
tained over his adverſary, whom he entreated, by their former friendſhip, to pteſerve „ 
a life that might ſtill be uſeful to his country ; but the acknowledgment he required wass . 
too painful to be made; the king, therefore, interfered, and declaring that Jarnac had e 
performed his duty, and that his honour was reſtored, ordered his favourite to be taken 
from the field. Although la Chateigneraie had loſt a vaſt quantity of blood, the ſur- 
geons, aſter examining the wound, expreſſed their opinion that a cure might eaſily be 
effe#ed; but their patient, indignant atthe triumph of his adverſary, tore off -thedrefÞ- 
iüngs and, obſtinately rejecting all offers of afliſtance, ſoon after expired. Some writers? 
have affirmed that Henry was fo deeply affected by the loſs of his favourite, that ne . 
_ aboliſhed; by an edi, all judicial combats. But no veſtige of ſuch an edict is any „ 
where to be found; and it is moreover certain that two years after this event the ſtate 3 
council ordered another judicial combat, which was attended with the ſame forms, | 
though, on account of the inferior rank of the combatants, with leſs pomp. © Fendille 
and -@Aguerre had a diſpute in the king's chamber, which ended in blows; the council a 
having taken cognizance of the matter, decreed that it muſt be decided by arms, ani 
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the king entruſted the execution of their ſentence to the tmareſchal de la Mark, who ap- 
pointed the town of Sedan for the ſcene of action. Fendille, conſcious of the ſupe- 


riority of his adverſary, endeavoured to elude the combat, bar the council rejected all 
his applications for that purpoſe, and enjoined obedience to their decree, under pain of 
degradation. The combat accordingly took place; Francis de Vend6me,' viſcowit* of 
Chartres, appeared as the friend of d'Aguerre; and the duke of 'Nevers, governor of 
Champagne, as the friend of Fendille. The latter was thrown from his horſe at the 
firſt attack, and confeling whatever his adverſary required, purchaſed' his life at the ex- 
pence of his honour'. This example ſufficiently proves that the king and his Eouncil | 
were far from wiſhing to aboliſh judicial combats in certain caſes ; barharous as the prac- 

tice *undoubredly was, it was much leſs prejudicial to ſociety than the Italian cuftom, 


which now began to be extremely prevalent in France, of revenging an injury or inſult 


by private affaflination. To remedy this latter evil Henry iſſued ſeveral edicts, by one of 


| which this deſcription of aſſaſſins were ſubjected to the puniſhment of the wheel; by 


another, all perſons, except military men; were prohibited from carrying fire- arms; and 
by a third, all infikeepers were ordered to keep a regiſter of all the officers and ſoldiers who 
lodged i in their hoüſe, and to refuſe them admiſſion, unleſs they DOE to deliver up 


their fire- arms, which were to be returned to them on their departure”. Wk 01S 


The rapaciouſnefs of ihe leaders of the different factions, by occafioning the: creation | 
of many new places, greatly, encreafed the public expenditure, and, of courſe, cauſed 4 
deficit in the revenue, As it was deemed impolitic to mark the 'commencenient-of 3 


_ reign by an augmentation of impoſts, indirect means for procuring the neceſſary ſum 
were ſought for, and the following adopted :—the value of the mark of gold was raifed 


ſix livres, twelve fols, fix derniers, which made it worth one hundred and ſeventy-two | 


liyres; the mark of ſilver was raiſed from fourteen livres ten ſols, to fifteen livres: 


crown lands, to the amount of one hundred and fifty thouſant Hvres, were expoſed to 
ſale; the tenths levied on the clergy were doubled; a fret gift was exacted from the 
principal towns in the kingdom; and ſome 1 es Were is pffragly made 0 5 


- . 


The Roman pontiff, with much pews, and after Rees Sha] had at fafirmnioged 
2 general council, which had aſſembled at Trent, on the thirteenth of December, 1545, : 
and had for the ſpace of fifteen months been employed, both in correcting the abuſes of 
38 church, in e her e Is and i in E , Wee he tenets of Luther. The 

mb! y had been ſummoned, aſſumed a kind ef diQatorialauthotity over the fathers, and 
Be e 1 5 them the inſtruments me I wer der e oP fancis; therefore, 
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was deſirous either that the pope ſhould prorogue the council to a more fayourable ſea- 
. fon, or, which would anſwer the ſame purpoſe, that be ſhould transfer it to ſome town 
withi in the territories of the church. The p ontiff was not leſs alarmed than the king 
at the amhitious projects of Oharles, but he was fearful of drawing down upon his head 
the yengeance of a monarch, who, being maſter of the greater part of Italy, might { ſend 
orders to inveſt him;i in his palace, before any of his allies could arrive to his aſfiſtance. 
In order to remove this objeQtion, . F rancis offered to gratify his favourite paſſion, the ag- 
grandiſement of his family, by giving in marriage to his grandſon, Horatio Farnęſe, the 
princeſs Diana, a natural. daughter of the dauphin Henry, who had been legitimated. 
Faul was, unable to withſtand ſo flattering an offer, and having received from Francis a 
: promiſe of ſupport, he ſent orders to his legates, to transfer the council to Bologna, with- 
out appearing himſelf to be any wiſe concerned in the buſineſs. The legates, according- 
ly, on pretence that the plague had broken out at. Trent, made the. motion required 
by their maſter, Which was carried by a majority of votes, notwithſtanding the violent 
: oppoſition of the Imperial prelates, who determined to remain at Trent. At this period 
Francis died, but the pope was relieyed from the uneaſineſs which he had entertained on 
that account, by the reſolution of Henry, to follow the ſame line of conduci, with regard 8 
to the emperor, which bad been practiſed wad his father. 5 3 0e od 
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8 be was reſolved to ke ha the imputation of: Nee as 2 a pretence for IO do the 
proteſiant princes, .: and, oppreſſing the liberties. of Germany; but found it neceſſary to 
cover hig 1 intentions 1 under. deep artifice, and to prevent the combination of his  adverſa- 
ries. He ſeparated. the palatin ate and the elector of Brandenburgh from the proteſtant 
confedęracy: he took arms againſt the elector of Saxony and the landgrave « of. Heſſe 
he took the former, priſoner at. the battle of Mulhauſen, and treated him in the; moſt. un- 
feeling and inhuman manner: by a baſe. violation of his word, and a qdereliction of eyery 
principle of honour, he detained the latter captive, after he had granted him a ſafe-con- : 
daft. He ſeemed to have,obtained the ſummit of his ambition; and the German princes, 

aſtoniſhed at his ſucceſs, and depri ved of their uſual reſources by the, death of Francis e 
the Firſt, and Henry the Eighth, were no longer able to withſtand his power. Henry 
indeed, was willing to afford them aſſiſtance, but he rather choſe to interfere. i in favour 
of Scotland, his ancient ally, which, even before: the N of the A Hinge h had ewa 
ns bee Heede monarchy. - TH a TE ey 
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: Edward, the Sixth had ned: "tha one 5 Engiang: EY Sutin: the iner 9 
that prince, the 8 Somerſet was declared protector of the realm. Somerſet re- 
ſolyed to; ayail himſelf of the confuſion; high prevailed in Scotland, where the malęeyo- 
en bigotry of John Knox, and his aſſociates, had ſpread terror and deſolation through- 
; out 2H nations. to promote an union of the wo > kingdoms, by marrying Mary, the, 
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heireſs of Scotland, to. young Edward. With this view he levied an army of eighteen 
thouſand men, and entering Scotland, revived the ancient claim of the ſuperiority of 
the Engliſh crown over that kingdom, and refuſed to enter into negociation on any 
other condition than the marriage he had projected. He ſoon after obtained a ſignal 
: victory e over the Scots, in the vicinity of Edinburgh, who Joſt ten thoufand men in the 
action; and had Somerſet purfued his advantage, there can be little doubt but that he 
might have impoſed what terms he pleaſed on that diſtracted nation; but the news of 


1 e intrigues which were forming againſt his authority at court, induced him to acce- 


lerate his return to England; and the Scots, recovering from their conſternation, and 
| inſtigated by the queen-dowager, Mary of Lorraine, rejected 2 rr 2 255 and 
e their applications to France for afkiftance. Ez 


ths 0 was deeply :ntereſted 3 in preventing the union of Seilen 5 England, 
conſented to furniſh, at his own expence, the ſaccours required for the defence of the 
former kingdom, on condition that the Scottiſh parliament ſhould, by a formal act, de- 
eree that their young ſovereign ſhould give her hand to the dauphin Francis, who, in 
conſequence of this alliance, ſhould govern both kingdoms ; and that Mary ſhould be 
immediately ſent over to France, to be brought up in a manner ſuitable to her rank, in 
the court of her father-in-law. The parliament was accordingly ſummoned to meet in 
an abbey, near Haddington, where the propoſal of Henry was ſubmitted to their conſi- 
deration. The arguments were carried on with great warmth and ability on botlr ſides ; 
it was objected by ſome, that the meaſure, propoſed was a deſperate one, that it allowed 
no reſguree in caſe of miſcarriage ; expoſed the Scots to be ſubjected by foreigners 3 F in- 
vol ved them in perpetual war with England; and leſt them no expedient by which they | 
could hope to conciliate the friendſhip of that powerful nation. On the other hand, it 
Was urged, that the queen's preſence was the very cauſe of war. with England; that that 
nation would defiſt when they found that their views of forcing a marriage had become 
_ altogether impractieable; and that Henry, being engaged by ſo. high a mark of con- 
- fidence, would take their ſovereign. under his protection, and uſe his utmoſt efforts to 
defend the kingdom. Thefe arguments were aided. by French gold, which was plenti- 
fully diſtributed among the nobles. . The earl of Arran received the duchy of Chatelle- 


kraut in Poitou, and obtained for his ſon the command of a hundred men at arms. And 


as the Scottiſh clergy dreaded the conſequence of the Engliſh alliance, they ſeconded 

this meaſure with all the zeal and induſtry which either zeal or intereſt could inſpire, ſo 

chat it was * determined to accept the en, of the king of France. 

, Henry," was no 1 toren 8 the ablation of the Scottiſh 8 hos he 
gave orders ſor the embarkation of three thouſand of his beſt infantry, to which he join- 

4 the fame dane of nn under the command of the * and ſix com- 


- panies 
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panies of light-horſe l. This army was entruſted to the conduct of 1 de W 
alembert, lord of Efle, who had fignalized his courage and military talents in the laſt, 
reign, by the defence of Landrecies: he had under him Peter Strozzi, a relation of the 1 5 
*queen's; d' Andelot, nephew to the conſtable; la Rochefoucaud; d'Eſtauges; Roche- 55 
chouard; Piennes; Cruſſol; Montpezat; Joyeuſe; ; Bourdeille and Négrepeliſſe. Gen- 
4 tlemen,” ſaid Eſſe to his officers, on landing, I very well know that there is ſcarce- 
Aly any one of you who does not think himſelf a greater man than I am, and who, at 
court, would think himſelf degraded by becoming my companion. But ſince the king 
* has been pleaſed to appoint me his lieutenant-general, I muſt even perform the duties 
« of my ſtation; and, therefore, prepare to obey me both great and ſmall: on our re- 
turn to France, each of us may reaſſume his former rank!” It was by the obſervance 
of a ſtrict diſcipline, and by ſetting his officers and men an example of frugality, pa- 
tience and courage, that Efſe ſucceeded in repelling the attacks of the v e {ou in 
"extricating the Sor from the difficultics under which e . 3 
The fleet which had conveyed. theſe ee to e was Animes to ow ha: | 
*Mip Stuart to France; Leo Strozzi, who commanded it, fearful of being intercepted = _ 
by the Engliſh, if he employed all his ſhips for that purpoſe, detached: the chevalier de 
- Villegagnon, with four gallies, then lying in the Frith of Forth, who ſet ſail as if he in- 
| tended to return home: but when he reached the open ſea, he turned northwards, paſſed 
by the Orkneys, and came in on the weſt coaſt at Dunbarton. The young queen was 
there committed to his care; and being attended by two Scottiſh noblemen, the put to 
ſea, and, aſter meeting with ſome tempeſtuous weather, arri ved 18 0 at Breſt, e | 
me was conducted to EX and ſoon after e to e e 5 | 


A. D. 1548. The rapid firides which the emperor A to 3 5 888 the 


accompliſhment of his ambitious projects gave ſerious inquietude to Henry, who, anxious 
"to perſuade His Pope. to take vp arms againſt Charles, levied an _— with rg he | 


* a war, ah the king himſelf was ſpeedily compelled to gn the Alps, in order: to 
quell a dangerous ſedition which broke out in Guienne, in conſequence of the rapa- 
_ cious conduct of the officers of the revenue employed in collecting the oppreſſive duties 
upon ſalt . The taſk of vengeance was entruſted to the conſtable Montmorenci and 
the duke of Guiſe; the former marked his progreſs with blood, and advancing to Bourdeaux 
deprived the citizens of their privileges, put numbers of them to death, and broke the par- 
liament, who had exerted themſel ves in a very extraordinary manner, to reduce the peo- 7 
ple to obedience. Henry then repaired to Lyons, where he was received with the ut- DS 
- magnificence by the inhabitants of that opulent a ue: on his arrival at Mou- 9 1 
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Uns, he attended the belehnt on of the marriage of Anthony de Bourbon, duke of Ven. 
dome, and firſt prince of the blood, with Joan of s 9805 of Navarre. 11 | 


A D. 3 In the month of 1 5 this year, the "Moo as; 15 "SHARE 3 into” 
Paris, where his acceſſion: to: the throne was celebrated by tilts and tournaments, and by 
every kind of rejoicing then in vogue; but the chief object of thefe rejoicings was to col- 
left together all the nobility in the kingdom, i in order to accelerate the execution of a pro- 
Jje& which the confuſion that prevailed in the Engliſh. council had led him to form. 
Having, accordingly, collected a powerful army, Henry marched from Paris in the montli 
ol Auguſt, and directed his courſe towards the Bourbonnois, which he had reſolved to 
recover by force of arms. But ſecret as his preparations had been, the Engliſh miniſter 
was apprized of them; and he endeavoured to avert the impending ſtorm by courting the- 
alliance of the emperor. With this view he ſent over ſecretary Paget to Bruſſels, where 
Charles then kept his court, in order to aſſiſt the refident ambaſſador in the-negociation ; 
but that prince had formed a deſign of extending his dominions, by acting the part of 
champion for the catholic religion; and though extremely deſirous of accepting the Eng- | 
Hſh alliance againſt France, his capital enemy, he thought it unſuitable to his other preten- 
- fions to enter into ſtritt confederacy with a nation Which had broken off all connection 
with the church of Rome. He therefore declined the advances. or * from Eng- 
n and. cluded the application of the ambaſſadors. 


Henry, meanwhile, arrived at the place of his deſtination, and falling on the Boulon- 
nois, ſpeedily reduced the forts of Sallacques, Ambleteuſe, and Blacquenai, though welt. 
' ſupplied with every thing requiſite for ſuſtaining a ſiege. He endeavoured'to ſürprize 
Boulenburg, and was repulſed; but the garriſon, not thinking the place tenable after the 
3 of the other fortreſſes, deftroyed the works, and retired to Boulogne. The rains, 

- which fell in great abundance during the autumn, and a peſtilential diſtemper which broke 
out in the French camp, deprived Henry of all hopes of ſucceſs againſt Boulogne itſelf; 
and he returned to Paris, leaving the command of the army to Gaſpar de Coligni, lord 

of Chatillon, (afterwards ſo famous by the name of admiral Coligni). 1 rs Pa. orders to 
rene the 3 in the ſpring, | a 


Dining, the winter, Huazy entered into a freſh treaty with the Sils, whom tlie em- 
peror had long been endeavouring to detach from his alliance“, and having agreed to in- 
ereaſe their pay one-chird, they. engaged to ſerve him in any quarter where their ſervices, 
might be-required. He alſo receivedia deputation from the inhabitants of the provinces. 
| e 7255 Loire, hon + ian in 1 ESINLNE terms, tlie e under Os ey. | 
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. Haboured, from the oppreſſive impolk of the Gabelle, an n pen 5 in fuck abhorreneg by 


the people, that upwards of ten thouſand families had adopted the reſolution of emigrating 


_ to ſome foreign country: the deputies maintained that the total ſuppreſſion of the Ga- 


belle was alone adequate to remedy an evil of ſo alarming a nature; and they offered, in 
the name of their conſtituents, to purchaſe an exemption from the tax by the payment of 
two hundred thouſand crowns of gold. This offer it was deemed prudent to accept, and 


the ſum of twenty-five thouſand livres being added, to indemnity thoſe who had purchaſed 


the places of collectors, Henry reſtored the parliament of Bourdeaux, which had been 
ſuppreſſed” by the conſtable, and re-eſtabliſhed the citizens and TR officers i in the 
oro of Heir þ agen and PE Part | 


15 15 $63 „ü theſe OR can a hb party had been 8 in 5 
land againſt the duke of Somerſet, who was, at length, compelled to reſign the protector- 
hip. The earl of Warwick, who was now at the head of affairs, finding it neceſſary to 
conclude a peace with France, ſent over Guidotti, a Florentine merchant, to Paris, to ne- 
gociafe, in a private manner, with the conſtable Montmorenci. Preliminaries being ſet. 
tled, the conſtable ſent his nephew, de Coligni; his brother, Francis Montmorenci, lord 
of Rochepot ; Andrew Guillard, lord of Mortier ; and William Bochetel, lord of Saſſi, 
ſecretary of ſtate, to meet the Engliſh plenipotentiaries; and, after ſome diſcuſſion, it was 


agreed to give four hundred thouſand crowns for the immediate reſtitution of Boulogne: > 


one half to be paid immediately, the other in Auguſt following. Six hoſtages were given 
for the performance of this article. Scotland was comprehended i in the treaty, which was 


ſigned on the twenty-fourth of March. An agreement, ſome time after, was formed for 


a marriage between the king of England and Elizabeth, a daughter of Francis; and al 


the articles were, after a little e fully ſettled : but this 3 never took effec}. 


a D. Chat 7 a, 0 e himſelf, i in n an . manner, . | 
the burden of ſupporting the Scots, and maintaining a war againſt England, was now a, 


| full leiſure to purſue the meaſures which his heredjtary jealouſy of the emperor's power. 


naturally ſuggeſted, He had openly proteſted againſt the treaty of Creſpy, as injurious 
to the intereſt of the crown, and only calculated to aggrandize his younger brother, the 
duke of Orleans, who ſoon after expired. He now reſumed his hopes of Italian con- 


_ queſts, and Italy was again menaced with indications of approaching hoſtilities. Julius 


the Third, who had ſucceeded Paul in the papal throne, had taken up arms to diſpoſſeſs 
ORavio Farneſe, grandſon. of the late pontiff, of the duchy of Parma. Octavio claimed 
and obtained the protection of Henry; and the pope, ſenſible that he could not, with his 


ov forces alone, expett to ſubdue that prince, while ſupported by ſuch a powerful ally as 


the king of France, had recourſe to the emperor, who, being extremely ſolicitous to pre- 


vent the eſtabliſhment of the French in Parma, ordered Gonzaga to ſecond Julius with all 

his troops. Thus the French'todk the field as the allies of Octavio; the Imperialiſts, as 

the e of the holy ſee; and hoſtilities commenced between them, while Henry and - 
oe” EE EE e 5 Charles 
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Charles themſelves ſtill affected to give out that they would inviolably adhere. to the peace 
of Creſpy. Gonzaga laid ſiege to Parma; while Horatio Farneſe, and Lewis de Saint. 
Es lord of rg: ug! committed ay Er on a the W territories. 


| Abele hs council had, by the pope's orders, reafſembled at END but many of the 
Italian prelates being prevented, by this war, or the preparations for it, from repairing to 
that city on the firſt of May, the day appointed; the papal legate and nuncios were com- 
pelled to adjourn till the firſt of September, when about ſixty prelates, moſtly from the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtates, or from Spain, were convened **._ The ſeſſion was opened with the ac- 
cuſtomed formalities, and the fathers were about to proceed to buſineſs ; when the abbot of 
Bellozane appeared, and, preſenting letters of credence from the French king, demanded 
audience. Having obtained it, he proteſted, in the name of his maſter, againſt an aſſem- 
| bly called at ſuch an improper juncture, when a war, wantonly kindled by the pope, made 
it impoſlible for the deputies from the Gallican church to reſort to Trent in ſafety, or to 
deliberate concerning articles of faith and diſcipline, with the requiſite tranquillity; he 
declared, that his maſter did not acknowledge this to be a general or æcumenick council, 
but muſt conſider, and would treat it, as a particular and partial convention. The 
legate aſſected to deſpiſe this proteſt; and the prelates proceeded, notwithſtanding, 
- to examine and decide the great points in controverſy, concerning the ſacrament 
of the Lord's ſupper, penance, and extreme union. This meaſure of the French 
monarch, however, gave a deep wound to the credit of the council, at the very commence- 
ment of its deliberations. The Germans could not pay much regard to an afſembly, the 
authority of which the ſecond prince in Chriſtendom had formally diſclaimed, or feel any 
great reverence for the deciſions of a few men, who arrogated to themſelves all the rights 
belonging to the repreſentatives of a church e Aa | tile to \ which they had ſuch 


| ny . 


Henry; meattivie, had laid afide the veil which he had Wee worn, A . 
Ward as a principal in that war in which at firſt he had appeared only as an auxiliary. 
Polin, baron de la Garde, failing from the ports of Normandy, with a ſquadron of twenty 
gallies, ſurprized a fleet of Flemiſh ſhips, on their return from Spain, and made a conſider- 
able booty. Leo Strozzi, with another ſquadron, took a large Spaniſh galley, and ſeveral 
tranſports, off the harbour of Barcelona: the dukes of Vendome and Nevers, governors of 
Picardy and Champagne, entered Artois, Hainaut, and the duchy of Luxembourg, and ra- 
vaged a vaſt extent of country; but, though the enemy were wholly unprepared to re- 
- ceive them, they were unable to make any conqueſt of importance. In Piedmont, how-. 
ever, the mareſchial de 3 was more e he ne Quiers, el BE __ * 
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Tammany three places of great ſtrength, whoſe centrical ſituation enabled RIES to keep the 
whole province in ſubjection. Gonzaga, ſenſible. of their importance, converted the 
ſiege of Parma into a blockade, and, leaving the marquis of Marignano to command in his 
abſence, advanced with a ſtrong detachment to retake them; but he arrived at a period 
when the ſeaſon was too far advanced for military operations; and the diviſion of his army 
enabled the garriſon of Parma to make ſeveral ſucceſsful e on the a whom 0 


* 


finally POR to retire from. before the eit. i So 64 
Early in the winter, Re enticed into a n Saks the Bora pontiff, ab PRE 
concluded a truce for two years, that he might be at liberty to direct all his efforts againſt 
the emperor... While Charles was employed in ſubverting the liberties of Germany, 
Maurice, duke of Saxony, couſin to the depoſed elector, and a proteſtant prince himſelf, „„ 
had, from motives of intereſt, ſeconded his deſigns, and acquired his favour: but he was TE 
no ſooner inveſted with the ſpoils of his degraded kinſman, than he reſolved to reſcue , 
them from the caprice of a maſter whom he dreaded, and more firmly to eſtabliſſi a religion, 
the exerciſe of which he had contributed to reſtrain. In the execution of this difficult , 
and dangerous enterprize, he formed and coridufted, with acute penetration and conſum- 
mate ſkill, an intricate plan of policy which deceived the moſt artful. prince in Europe; 
and while he appeared the ſervile inſtrument of Imperial greatneſs, he infinuated himſelf. 
into the confidence, and attained an unqualified aſcendancy over the minds, of thoſe whom 
he had lately afflicted with all the calamities of war. He ſecretly negociated a new con- 
federacy of the proteſtants, and he earneſtly courted the aſſiſtance of e to ee wack 
—_— which Charles nne to eſtabliſn. 7 : 


8 PA Freſle, dine a6 ape whom Honey had font; into Geena * 8 
tence of hiring troops to be employed in Italy, was empowered to negociate with Maurice 
and his aſſociates; and a formal treaty was, accordingly, concluded on the fifth of Octo- 

bers. As it would have been unſuitable to the character of a king of France to under- 
take the defence of the Proteſtant church, the intereſts of religion, how much ſoever they 
might be affected by the treaty, were not once mentioned in any of the articles. Reli- 
gious concerns the contracting parties pretended to commit entirely to the diſpoſition of 
Divine Providence; the only motives aſſigned for their preſent confederacy againſt Charles. 
were to releaſe the landgrave of Heſſe from captivity, and to prevent the fubyerſion of the 
ancient conſtitution and laws of the German empire. In order to accompliſh theſe ends, 
it was agreed, that all the contracting parties ſhould, at the ſame time, declare war 3 
the emperor; that neither peace nor truce. ſhould be made but by common gonſent nor. 
without including aach of. the confederates; that, im order to guard againſt the ingonyeni- 
encies of e or of e to 1 command, Maurice ſhould be ö 
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as head of the 88 confederates, with abſolute authority in all a affails'; that 
Maurice and his aſſociates thould, before the eleventh of March, bring into the field ſeven 
- thouſand horſe, and forty. thouſand infantry; that, towards the ſubſiſtence of this army, 
during the three firſt months of the war, Henry ſhould contribute two hundred and forty 
thouſand crowns, and afterwards, ſixty thouſand crowns a month, as long as they continued 


: RED in arms; that Henry ſhould attack the emperor on the ſide of Lorraine, with an army 
5 equal to chat of the confederate princes; that if it were found requiſite to elect a new em- 
peror, ſuch a perſon fhould be nominated as ſhould be agreeable to the king of France, 


_ who ſhould himſelf have the preference if he choſe to declare himſelf a candidate for the 
Imperial dignity”. The preparatory negociations for this treaty were conducted with 
ſuch profound ſecrecy, that, of all the princes who afterwards acceded to it, Maurice com- 

- municated his plans only to two of them, John Albert, the reigning duke of Mecklenburgh, 


and Wilkam of Heſſe, the Landgrave's eldeſt ſon. The league itſelf was no leſs anxiouſly 


_ concealed, and with ſuch fortunate care, that no rumour concerning it reached the ears of 
the emperor or his miniſters; nor do they ſeem to have conceived the moſt diſtant ſuſpicion 
of ſuch a tranſaction . Maurice ſwore to obſerve the treaty, in preſence of the biſliop of 
Bayonne; and Albert of Brandenburg was diſpatched to the caſtle of {want where : 
Henry Wo ende, e to exact a ſimilar eee from that nn, 0 


1 D. 1552, 7 The king haſtened to make _ neceſſary preparations 75 5 fulblling then 
engagements he had contracted, but he found an extreme difficulty i in raiſing a ſufficient. 
ſum for defraying the expences of his expedition. The war in. Italy had already exhauſt- 
ed the treaſury, and compelled the government to have recourſe to exactions both odious 
and onerous. He now opened a loan at Lyons; and demanded a free gift from the city: 
of Paris, in return for which he granted a duty of two ſols ſix deniers on every hogſhead 
of wine introduced into the capital. But theſe expedients proving inſufficient, he had re- 
courſe to others of greater extent and i importance. By the advice of the cardinal of Lor- 

raine, he inſtituted ſixty new courts of juſtice in the different tewus of the kingdom, by 
which means nearly ſix hundred offices were expoſed to fale**. The ſentences of theſe; 
courts were deciſive in all matters of property, where the object of litigation did not ex- 
ceed in value two hundred and fifty livres; and from that ſum to five hundred livres for 
- matters of no higher importance c2me within their Cognizance—an appeal lay to the ſupe- 
rior courts. Each of the new courts was preſided by nine magiſtrates, with a ſalary, each, 
of one hundred livres, payable out of the produce of the duties upon ſalt. | The king allo. 
| obtained from the clergy a promiſe of three millions of livres, payable. in ſix months, on 
: condition that he ſhould paſs an edict, reſtoring to the eccleſiaſtical courts the ſame. ee 
& power which they enjoyed previous to the year 15349, when an ordonnance, diſtinguiſh-/ 
ed y the ee of Euilelmine , „ from the unfortunate chancellor Garlleume Poyet,? 


- 15 Recueil des Traités, tom. ii. p. 5 Robertſon. 2 De Thhue—Recgl OrdannooRegit 
du Farlement. 19 a Traits des Offices —Rexitft. du ran. 
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was paſſed, by which the: FE of thoſe courts were properly eouH to matters 
purely ſpiritual, or regarding the perſons of the clergy;: the money was paid, and the edict 


paſſed; but the parliament refuſing to regiſter it, it was not enforced. A farther ſum 
was raiſed by the erection of other new offices; as well in the court of aids, as in the 
chamber of aecompts. A treaſurer- general was appointed in each of the fourteen Gene- 
rulities intu which France eee and a criminal. JON N bailiwick, r 
as _ e Ie cs | | 


"# 


e wing appoiined the queen gin of the kg 8e, during bis + abſence. took 1 85 
road to Champagne, where his army was aſſembled. It conſiſted of fifteen thouſand. 


French infantry ; nine thouſand Lanſquenets; ſeven thouſand Swiſs ; fifteen hundred, : 
lances ; two hundred gentlemen; and four hundred archers of the king $ houſhold-troops ; 79 
twelve hundred horſe:arquebuſiers ; two thouſand light-herſe; two- thouſand. militia, . 

and five hundred Engliſh knights, ſent by Edward to the aſſiſtance of his intended father- 


in-law*?.. As ſoon as the troops were ready to march, Henry publiſhed/a manifeſto, in 


which, after taking notice of the ancient allianee between the French and German nations, 


both deſcended from the ſame anceſtors, and, after mentioning the applications which, 
in confequence of this, ſome of the moſt illuſtrious of the German princes had made to 
him for his protection; he declared, that he now took arms to- re-eſtabliſh the ancient con- 
ſtitution of the empire, to deliver ſome of its princes from captivity, and to ſecure the. 
privileges and independence of all the members of the Germanic body. In this manifeſto 


Henry aſſumed the extraordinary title of Protector of tlie liberties of Germany and its. 
captive princes; and there was engraved. om it a cap, the ancient ſymbol of freedom, placed ; 
between two daggers, in order to intimate to the Germans, that this blen was to be ob- 


tained wo {pr tan by | 2 855 of arms.. 


80 La as the: fifteenth. of Marck, the: Frencks 5 era 1 laid BE to 


Foul, which opened its gates at their approach; Verdun followed the example. Their 


forces next appeared before Metz, and that city, by a fraudulent ſtratagem of the conſtable 
Montmorenci, who having obtained permiſſion to paſs through it with.a ſmall guard, in- 
| troduced' as many troops as were ſufficient to overpower the garriſon, was likewiſe ſeized. , 
without bloodſhed. - Henry, who had hitherto been detained at Joinville by the illneſs of 
his queen now joined the army, and made his entry inte all the towns which his troops 
had reduced; with great pomp ;. he obliged the inhabitants to ſwear allegiance to him, and 
annexed thoſe-important conqueſts to the French monarchy.  Heileft a ſtrong, garriſon in 


Metz, under the command of the lord of Gonnor, brother to tlie mareſchal de Briſſac, 


with orders to repair and ſtrengrhen, without delay, the fortifications of that city. From 
. * advanced into Alſace, as far as e and n demanded leave of the 
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a prize « e of ſo much value, had he been in a condition to ſeize it. But in that age, the 
method of Tubfilting 1 numerous armies, at a diſtance from the frontiers of their own coun-' 


ſupport. them "during a ſiege, which muſt neceſſarily have been of great length. At the 


ſame time, the queen of Hungary, governeſs of the Low Countries, had aſſembled a con- 


ing willing to acquire ſome merit with his allies by this retreat, which he could fot avoid, 


and after a variety of ſucceſsful manceuvres, compelled the emperor, who was unable to 


392 5 Ans it wy endes. li 
TS brough ihe. city, he hi ped © ing | he Jams Fazd 1 which ic 
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the EEE in order to divert him from e any hoſtife 0 9 be upon the 5 elec⸗ 
ors of Tr reves and Cologne, the duke of Cleves, and other p A the" heighBourhood, 
inte erpoſed i in their behalf, beſeeching Henry that he St al 10 Toon forget the title 
* be had | generouſly aſſumed, and inſtead of being t the deliveret of German) become 
its o opprefſor. The Swils « cantons ſeconded them with zeal, ſoliciting Henry 8 a nil 
which had Jong been connekled with their community in ena and alliar A 


- S*... 3. 


*. 


Pops 11 as ; this united Wi dion was, it Septet pre meg en kleury to 587 


ry, was imperfebtiy underſtood ; and neither the revenues of princes, nor their experience ; 
in el e art, of War, were equal to the great and complicated efforts which ſuch an under- 

ing required. | The French, though not far removed from their own country, began 
ready te to ſuffer from Tearcity of proviſions, and had not ſufficient "magazines" collected to 


ſiderable body . of troops, which, under the command of Martin de Rofſem, laid waſte ä 
Champagne, and threatened the adjacent provinces of France. Theſe concurring eir- 
cumſtances obliged the king, though with reluctance, to abandon the enterprize. But be- 


he pretended to the Swiſs that he had taken the reſolution merely in compliance with their 
requeſt i and then, after giving orders that all the horſes in his army ould be led to 
drink in the Rhine, as a mee? of 9 puſhed his 3 io far, he marched back” 
towards Champ 


* e 
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. had Poblided bis ann „„ Heary, . 


check. the rapidity of his progreſs, to evacuate Inſpruck with a flender train, and under 
cover of. the night; and that monarch fled with precipitation before the arms of Maurice 
* as Valach. in Carinthia, on the frontier of the Venetian territories. 
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While the king and the 1 main army of the Süper were thus moet Aden of 


Brandenburg was entruſted with the command of a ſeparate body of eight thouknd men. 
conßiling chiefly of mercenaries, who had reforted to his ſtandard rather from the hope of | 
plunder, than the expectation of regular pay. That prince, finding himſelf at the head of | 


uch a number of deſperate adventurers, ready to follow wherever be ſhould lead them, 


ſoon began to diſdain a ſtate of ſubordination, and to form fuch vaſt ſchemes of aggrandiz- 
ing himſelf, as ſeldom occur, even to ambitious minds, unleſs when civil v war, or violent 
faclions, rouſe them to bold'exertions; by alluring them with immediate hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs. Full of theſe aſpiring thoughts, Albert made war in a manner very different from 


che other confederates. He endeavoured to ſpread the terror of his arms by the rapidity ' 


of his motions, as well as the extent and rigour of his devaſtations; he exacted contribu- 
tions wherever he came, in order to amaſs ſuch a ſum of money as would enable him to 


keep his army together; he laboured to get poſſeſſion of N uremburg, Ulm, or ſome other 


of the free cities in Upper Germany, in which, as a capital, he might fix the ſeat of his 
power. But, finding theſe cities on their guard, and in a condition to reſiſt his attacks, 
he turned all his rage againſt the popiſh eccleſiaſtics, whoſe territories he plundered 
with ſuch wanton and unrelenting cruelty, as gave them a very unfavourable impreſſion 
of the ſpirit of that reformation in religion, with zeal for which he pretended to be ani- 
mated, The biſhops of Bamberg and Wurzburgh, by their ſituat ion, lay particularſy 
expoſed to his ravages ; he obliged the former to transfer to him, in property, almoſt one : 
half of his extenſive dioceſe ; and compelled the latter. to advance an immenſe ſum in 
order to ſave his country from ruin and deſolation. During theſe deſtruQive incurſions, 


Albert paid no regard either to Maurice's orders, whoſe commands, as generaliſimo * 


the league, he had engaged to obey, or to the remonſtrances of the other confederates; 
And manifeſtly diſcovered, that he attended only to his own private emolument, with- 
out any ſolicitude about the common cauſe, or the general . which had 
them to take * | | 1 
Met 8 . at ths cit 8 which had hook formed” 
againſt him, and wholly unprepared to reſiſt the united efforts of his enemies, expreſſed 
a willingnefs to liſten to terms of accommodation; and conferences were accordingly 


opened at Paſſau, at which moſt of the proteſtant princes and deputies from the free 


cities attended, and where Cbarles was repreſented by his brother; F erdinand, king ot the 
Romans. After much diſeuſſion, during which the emperor had raiſed up numerous ob- 
 ſtacles to the concluſion of a peace, Maurice left Paſſau abruptly, and j Joining his troops, 


* 


which were encamped at Mergenthein in Fr. ranconia, he put them in motion, and/renew-. 


<d hoſtilities, As three thouſand men in the emperor's pay had thrown themſelves into 
Frankfort on the Maine, and might from thence infeſt the neighbouring country of 
Heſſe, he marched towards that city, and'laid ſiege to it in form. The briſkneſs of this | 
_enterprize, and the vigour with which Maurice carried on his approaches againſt the 
town, gaye ſuch an alarm to the emperor, that he lent a ſayourable ear to the arguments 
Vor. III. 3D 8 1 which 
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uch. His brother aivagecd i in behalf of an accommodation. Firm and aughty as his 
natutk Was, te Wund it neceſſary to 'bend; and ſig ified his. ;diſpoſit tion. to make., conceaſ.- 
fis ori is part; if Maurice, in return, would abate fomewhat 8 the, ; Tigour of pie de 
taands:» Maurice, equally deſtrous of an accommodation, comp E d wich the prop hel 
anch aſtet a long conſulfation with his aſſociates, fie iigned, on the ſecond, of, Aug 
treaty of peace of whiph the chief articles were— That before. the twelfth wy ox 
Kuguſt theconfederates ſhall lay down their arms, and diſband their fo Pers thy 'Y 
before:thar: diy,” Xh&landgrave of Heſſe ſhall be ſet at. li liberty, and conveyed 1 1 5 19 855 to 
his:caftle of Rheinfels; that a diet alt be holden within fix months, in order. to deli. 
dorate concerning the moſt proper and effectual method of preventing, for the. Future, al it. 
diſputes and diſſentions about religion; that, in the mean time, neither the emperor, nor 
any other prince, ſhall, upon any pretext whatever, offer any injury « or violence to ſuch. 
as; adherred to the conſeſſion of Augiburg, but allow them to. enjoy the free, and undi. 
turberl æxexoiſę of their religion ;. that, in return, the Proteſtants ſhall not wol eſt the. 
Catholics either in the exerciſe of their eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, ot in performing their. 
religious ertemonies; that the Imperial chamber Thall adminiſter juftice i imp Br de 
perſons-of; both: parties, and Proteſtants be admitted indiſctiminately ' with the Cath lies. 
to ſit as judgts i that court; that if the next diet ſhould not be able to terminate the. 
ſputes wich regatd to religion, the ſtipulations in the preſent. treaty in, behalf of the 
Proteſtants, ſhall continut for ever in full ſorce and vigour that none. of the c cou afede-- 
rates ſhall be liable to any action on account of What bad happened doring the 0 8 
ine wean chat chte confideration of thoſe encroactiments which had been — 1 Ma 

riee aſſerted upon the conſtitation and liberties of the empire, ſhall be © femitted 0 
approaching diet; that Albert of Brandenburg ſhall be comprehended i in the Fend, gs 
vided bea ball acrede to it, and diſband his forces 8 the twelfth of. Aug guſt © 55 
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doch wasthe memorable treaty of Paſſau, that Genc the vaſt tas ie the erec-. 
tion:gf which Charles had employed ſo many years, and had exerted. the ut moll elforts 


oßdũs power ant-palicy; that annulled all his regulations with regard t to- religion ; de- 


”- 


ſeated all His hopes of rendering. the. Imperial authority abſolute and. heredi in his 
family ig and sſtabliſned the Proteſtant church, which had hitherto fubſiſted precariou ſly” 


. iv German, OI IEG or BY expetients, upon a firm and 85 baks. AY 5 
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The intbrofib of Henry had deen Tietle attended to darin ig, the: . negoci ration js at. Th alzu. 
Maurice and his-uſſbeiates havifig attained "their. object, diſcovered” no grea -grea t folicitude e 
adout:ariallyy whom, perhaps; deemed overpaid for the aſſiſtance he 14 afforded 
nem by his / acquiſitions in 1:ortaine. A- fhort Hauſe which they procured to be in- 
. eee, g that on 1 75 "Franke might” <onir 2 to the co Son- 
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any particular member: s of it. For that reaſon be diſmiſſed the hoſtages which he: had 
eived from Mayrice and. bs. _ alſocigtes, and affected to talk in; the fame firain:as 


Pray: concerhin t bis: as e \the ancient ene and liberties ot 
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who, accuſtomed . to terminate all his operations againſt France with advantage to him- 
ſelt, thought bis honour was concerned in not allowing Henry the ſuperiority in this 
war, and in not ſuffering. his own adminiſtration to be ſtained with the ĩnſamy of hab 
ing permitted torritories of ſuch conſequence to be diſmembered from:the enjpire: His 
intereſt, too, was no leſs concerned than his honour in this eaſe. As the frontier: of” 
Champagne was more defenceleſs, and lay more expoſed than that of any other proviiice in 
France, he had. frequently, during his wars with that kingdom, made inronds upon with 
5 great ſucceſs and effect; but if Henry were allowed to retain his late cori uuſtsg France 
would gain Auch 3 A, formidable barrier on that fide, as to be akogether ſeture Where for- 
merly | 2 been weakeſt. On the other hand, the empire had now loſt as muh, - in 
point of ſecurity, ; as France had acquired, and being ſtripped of the defence which-thoſs ' 
cities afforded it, lay expoſed, to invaſion on a quarter, where all the-towns having been 
8 hitherto conſidered as interior, and remote from any enemy, were but ſlightly fortified.” 
Charles was influenced by theſe. n to attempt the recovery of thei thtee 


rowhs which” Henry. had reduced; and nd the preparations which he had made aguinſt 


Miurice and his N e him to carry” big bees inte renek 
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5 Tune f peace, 2 Mag: was ne 3 te at Paſſan, hit he. left! 'his-inglorious 
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Germans which he had levied, together with all the troops which he had drawn out of 
Italy and Spain. To theſe he added ſeveral. battalions which had been diſmiſſed by the 
cantederates, and prevailed alſo on ſome princes;of the empire to jom nim with their vals 


fals. In order to conceal the deſtination of this formidable army and to guard agmunſt. 


alapwing the French, ſo as to lead them to prepare for their defence, he gave out that he: 


0 march to Hungary, in order to ſecond Maurice in his operations, vchd had 6 


mean 
| Kee; in an expedition againſt the Turks. When he began to advance towards the 


Rhine, and could-no longer employ that pretext, he had recourſe to new artifice, and 


ſpread 5 that he took tis route in "order to — as of Brandenburg, 
| ; _— "IN : Is | 1 whoſe 
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treat at Villach, and advanced to Augſburg, at the head of a conſiderable: body of ' 
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whoſe deſtructite ac urſtonis andersen en that part of ile empire, calted loud 


vor lis interpoſitioni Del eic ui dio did orwobnd met 87 i gin MS) mit 
Sollen 31 sgi X56 . bf „eehte Etre bald ellew 3 1 n booſts 22lgod 1801 
| Boe Henry: mmadiately diſcerech ehe true obje of his vaſt: preparations, andxefolved: 
to geſend the important conqueſts which he had gained witlr vigour equal to: that with: 
whith they-were about to be attacked. As he forefaw- that the principal efforts of tlie 
Enperialifts would be directed againſt Nletz, by whoſe fate that of Foub and Verdun 
would be determined, ke nominated Francis of Lorraine, duke of Guiſe, to take the 
command of that city during the ſiege. The character and conduct of: this nobleman 
fully juſtified his choice: the duke of Guife poſſeſſed, in a high degree, all the talents 
of courage, ſagacity, and preſence of mind, which eminently fitted him for ſo important 
a truſt. He was amply endowed: with that magnanimity of ſoul which delights in bold 
undertakings, and aſpires to fame by ſplendid. and daring atehievoments. He repaired 
wirh joy to the dangerous ſtation aſſigned him; while the martial genius of the French 
nobility, which led them to difdain a life: of inattivity, when an opportunity: occurred 
ſor the acquiſition of honour, prompted great numbers to follow a leader, who was at” 
ones the! darling and the pattern of every one who courted military fame. Several 
princes: of the blood, many noblemen of the higfieſt rank, and all che young officers 
ho could obtain the king's permiſſion, entered Metz as volunteers; among theſe were 
two of the dukeꝰs brothers; the marquis of Elbeuf; and tie grand; prior; Enghien, Conde, 
| and la Roche: ſur: Von z 3 the conftable's. two eldeſt ſons; Feancis de Montmorenci and 
Damville : Horatio Farneſe, ſon-in-law to the king; the Aude of Nemours, of the houſe 
of Savoy the Vidame of Chartres; la Rochefoucaud and Randan, two brothers; la Trẽ- 
mouille; Morte mar; du Chateler,; Levis; Biron; the two Maillis; Canaples; Martigues; 
Matignon ; Gamaches; Fontrailles; Gondtin and Bethune- By their preſence they 
added ſpirit to the garriſon, and enabled the duke ef Guife to employ, om ever emer- 
gency, perſons « gy 40 diflinguiſh-theaiſolvee, n to carduct any ſerviee. 5 
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Venere ase pr, eber the Saks « Goiſe 8 the deter of Mata -hefound 
everything, upon his arrival there, in fuch/a-ſituation,. as might have indueed any perſon 
of leſs zeal. and intrepidity to deſpair of deſending it with ſucceſs. The city was of great 
extent, wih large ſuburbs; the walls were in many places feeble and without ramparts; 
the ditch, was. narrow, and the old towers, which projected inſtead of baftions, were at 
too great diſtange from. each other to defend. the ſpace between them. For all theſe de- 
| 2 1 mo to provide. the beſfiremedy. which the time would permit. He or- 

Abs, without ſparing the monaſteries. or churches, not even that of Saint- 
1 in 1 ſeveral kings of France had been buried, to be levelled withthe ground; 
but, in order to guard againſt the imputation of impiety, to which ſuch a violation of ſo 
many ſacred edifices, as well as of the aſhes of the dead, might expoſe him, he executed f 
this With much tefigious ceremony... Having ordered all the holy veſtments and uten- 
. "th, 1 a with the bones of the kings, and other perſcns depoſited in theſe churches, 


to 
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t be lembyed, they were carried, in ſolemn ptoceſſion;>td : a Hund eee e he 
kimſelf walking before them uncovered, with a torch in his Hand. He then pulled-dows 
foch hotiſes as ſtood near the walls, cleared and enlarged” the ditch, repaired the ruinous 
fortifications; and erected new ones: - AS was neceſſary that all theſe works, ſhaulg7be 
Aniiſhed with the utmoſt expedition; he Jaboured at them with his own. hands; cha fn 
exts and volunteers imitated his example, and the ſoldiers. ſubmjtred:with,cpearſulnels 
to the moſt extreme fatigues, hen they ſaw that their ſuperiors did not decline to bear 
2 part with them. At the fame time he compelled all uſeleſs perſons to leaye the place; 
5 he GHetthe magazines with proviſions and military ſtores; burnt the müls, and deſtroy» 
e the rorn and forage, for ſeveraß miles round the town. Such were his popular talents, 
46 well as his art of actiuiring an aſcendant over the minds of men; that: the citizens 
ſeconded him with no leſs ardour than the ſoldiers; and every other paſſion being ſwal- 
Towed:up in th&zeat to repulſe the enemy, with whiell he inſpired them, they beheld the 
rim of their eftates; together with the havoeck which he made Na n - 
d pereſ e gt 6e ere r of TERRY gh 23 mole hol FORTE? ee OR, - 
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2 enthilt pütibg collected all [his Geb e his en to Metz 
Ax he paſfed chrougli the Cities on the Rhine, he ſaw the difmal effects. of thoſe:deftruAive; 
depredat ions which Albert had edaittittböd in thoſe parts. Upon bis» approhth/- chat 
prince, though at the head of twenty thouſand men, withdrew into Lotrdine;jawit at! 
were his intefition to join Henry, whoſe arms he had quartered with his own arHall his - 
andards and enfigns; Albert was not in a condition to cope wirke the Imperiab troops 
whichiamounted: tolupwards of ſixty thouſand men, forming'one of the moſt numerous; 


andi beft-appointed: armies which had been dene into the field dutingehasdge max | 
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The chief command, Anger 1 an was tete to che dug ef AFra;caſhſted} | RK, 
by the marquis of Marignano, together with the moſt experienced of the Italian and Ee, 
Spaniſſr generals; Pheſe officers repreſented the danger of beginning war! fuch un . | 
advanced ſeaſon. tlie mont of ' OQober being nearly expired -a ſiege which , 
not fails to prove very tedious.” Charles, however, rejected their advice: ufd rety-> | 
ing vn the firength of his preparations, and the efficacy of his precautions He'otdered ie 
eitynto be in veſted. As ſoon as the duke of Alea appeared, a large body of the Freneh 
falfied out and attacked his van- guard with great vigour, threw it nits/confufivn} and „ 


killed or took priſoners a great” number of men. The place tiot ig Hiding" this" 

ehtek, was completely e the Hmperialſts; the erench Se re & PSE an es 
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The attention both ef the :beſtegers and' beſieged) was turned, for ſome time, towards 
Albert of Brandenburg, and they ſtrove, with emulation, whichiſhould gain tat prince, 
who ſtill hovered. in the neighbourhood, fluctuating in all the uncertainty of reſolution 
natural to a man, who, being ſwayed by no principle, was allured different ways by con- 
trary views of intereſt. The French tempted him with offers extremely benefieial: che 
Ienperialiſts made every promiſe which they thought would make an impreſſiom upon 
him. After much heſitation, he was gained by the emperor, from whom he expected to 
receive. advantages more immediate and more permanent. As Henry, who began to ſuſ- 
pect his intentions, had appointed a body of troops, under the duke of Aumale, brother 
to the duke of 'Guiſe, to watch his motions, Albert fell upon them unexpeRedly, with 
ſuch-vigour, that he tputed them entirely, killed the viſcount of Rohan, Ia Chatre, and 
about two hundred! gentlemen; Aumale himſelf was wounded, and, with d'Eguilli, 
&'O, and d Aguerres, was taken priſoner. The three laſt were ranſpmed ; but Albert 

refuſed to releaſe Aumale, whom he determined to keep as an hoſtage for ſecuring any 
terms, Which he might, at a future period, be led to exact from the French. Tmmeti- 
ately after this victory, ke marched in triumph to Metz, and joined his ariny t6 that of 
the emperor: Charles, in reward for this ſervice, and the great acceſſion of Frength 
which he brought him, granted Albert a formal pardon of all paſt offences, and con- 
firmed Mia i the E Wi abs fte » woven} 15 LG violently ulutrel poof 

che Wart. 10124 
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The duke of Guiſe, though * Adee with his diag misfortune,” did not re- 
mit, in any degree, the vigour with bench he defended the town. He haraſſed the be- 
ſtegers by frequent ſallies, in which his officers were ſo eager to diſtinguiſh thatmſelves, 
that his authority being ſcarcely ſufficient. to reſtrain the impetuoſity of their courage he 
was ofte obliged to fnlut the gates, and to conceal the keys, in order to prevent the 
princes df ehe blood, and noblemen of the firſt rank, from expoting themſelves to danger 
in every fally. He repaired in che night whatever damage the enemy's artillery had effected 
duting the day, or erected behind the ruined works new fortifications of almoſt equal 
ſtrength. The Imperialiſts, on their part, puſhed on the attack with great ſpirit, and 
carried forward approaches agaiuſt different parts of the town at the ſame time. But the 
art of attacking was not then atri ved at that degree of perſection to which it attained 
towards the cloſe of the ſixteenth century, during the long war in the Netherlands. 
The beſiegers, after the unwearied labour of many weeks, found that they had made bur' 
little progreſs; and although breaches were effected by their batteries in vari ods places, 
chey were: Noe ſudden appearance of works, the demolitibn of 'which would | 
require a renewal of all their dangers and fatigues. The empetrot, enraged at the öb- 
ſtinate reſiſtance which his army experienced, left Thionville, where he had been confined 
by a violent fit of the gout, and, though ſtill fo infirm that he was obliged to be carried 


in a litter, he e to the camp, that, by his preſence, he might animate the foldiers, 
| and 


\ 
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and urge on tlie attack witlir greatersſpirit: Upon his artivalz new barttrics were erected, 
and hey efforts. wete made with Er dt bog gu dacbrnitt to riod tA 


nie oh booth! 31811 l: nt horovert Hit oil, 
| -iGhgq wipter, however, had by, this time; ſet in with extreme rigour:;c4he- Imperial 
| alas Int nerf rain and covered with ſnow. Proyiſions,:toos were 
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become entiemely came, as a body.af:French.cavalry,hovered-in the neighboufhood, nd 
oſten intercentedothe convoys, or rendeved their arriyal difficult and uncærtain . ¶ Diſeaſes 
began to ſprgad among the ſoldiers, eſpecially, ampng the Italians::and-Spaniarkls,-uirac= 
cuſtomed io ſuoh gh weather; ſo that. great numbers were rendered mofit fot ſery 


vice, and; many died. At length, - ſuch: breaches being made ;as\fedmab pratticablez. 


Charles reſdlyrd to hazard a general aſſault, in ſpite of the remonſtrances of bis generkls, 


| cancerning/the, imprudence of⸗ attacking a numerous garriſon, conducted add ani mateil 


by de moſt gallant of the French nobility, with, an army weakened by cigeafes, band. 6 
with ill ſueceſs. The duke of Guiſe, ſuſpecting the enemy's intentions nom 


the. extraordinary hurry he obſer ved in their camp, ordered all. his: t#06ps1 ö, their © 
reſpective poſts; |. They immediately appeared on the walls and behind the bicaches; with. 


ſuch. a determined countenance, ſo eager: for the combat, and ſo well: prepared: tg 
the aſlailants a warm reception, that the Imperialiſts, inſtead of adxancing: to the charge 


When the word. of command was given, ſtood: motionleſs, in a timid! dejected:iſi lence. 


The « emperor perceiving the impoſſibility of truſting troops whoſe ſpirits were ſowets: 
broken, retired abruptly. to his quarters, ae 8 he Was now deſerted by his- 
ld 0 0 e, Ken nam of men.”* WAL FSH 1D) No >tuh ot FE: 
it ,95742b vis mm litt 
0 anal « as s.Chartes was e (a? 5 the. RE of EDN hs would: 
not conſent to abandon the ſiege, though. he perceived: the neceſſity of changing ther - 
mode of attack. He ſuſpended the fury of his batteries, and Propoſed - to! -prageed by: 
the more ſecure, but tedious. method of ſapping- Bat as it ſtill continued! 40 rain 
or ſnow almoſt inceſſantly, ſuch as.were employed i in this ſervice enduredincredible-baxde#, 
ſhipss and the duke of Guiſe, whoſe induſtry. was equal to his valoux, diſcovering; all. 
their mines, counterworked them, and prevented their effect. At laſt, Charles, hadiog: 


| it impaffible to contend. any: longer with the: rigour of. the ſeaſon,” and with enemies 


whom hexould neither overpower by force, nor:ſubdue.with. art; While; at the ſame time, 
ious diſtemper raged. among. his troops, and daily eut off great numbers of the 


; officers .as well as ſoldiers, yielded to the ſolicitations of his generals; who conjured: hn = 


to fave, the remains of his army by a timely, retreat: Fortune, — ba 
« « perceive, -- reſembles. other . females, ..and . chooſes. 29 confer — eon 
«. e e Torſakes {tbo wha SR. ee hs : No Ine 3. 931 por 
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to the diſgrace of abandoning the enterprize, after having continued fiſty-ſix 9 before. 


_ extricated the 1 * 
to 8 Juſtice for the acts of violence and rapine which had been exerciſed againſt 


40 nm HLASTORY er FRANCE. | = Liar 
On the twenty- ſixth of October, Charles gave orders to raiſe the Gage, « 


the town, during which time he had loſt upwards of thirty thouſand men, who tied of 
diſeaſes, or were killed by the enemy. The duke of Guiſe, as ſoon as he perceived the 
intention of the Imperialifts, took meaſures to moleſt them on their march, and: ſent. ant 


ſeveral bodies of cavalry and infantry to inſeſt them on their rear, to pick up iragglers, 


and to ſeize every opportunity of attacking them with advantage. Such was the con- 
fuſion with which they made their retreat, that the French might have annoyed them in 
the moſt cruel manner. But when they ſallied out, a ſpectacle preſented itſelf to their 
view, which extinguiſhed at once all hoſtile rage, and melted them into tenderneſs and 
compaſſion. The Imperial camp was filled with the ſick and wounded, with the dead 
and dying. In all the different roads by which the army retired, numbers were found, 
who, having 1 made an effort to eſcape, beyond their ſtrength, were left, when they could 
go no farther, to periſh without affiſtance. This they received from their enemies, to 
whom they were indebted for all the kind offices which their friends had not the power 
to perform. The duke of Guiſe immediately ordered proper refreſhments for ſuch as were 
dying of hunger; he appointed ſurgeons to attend the ſick and wounded; he removed 


ſuch as could bear removal into the adjacent villages; and thoſe who would have. ſuffered 


by being carried fo far, he admitted into the hoſpitals which he had fitted up in the city 
for his own ſoldiers. As ſoon as they recovered, he ſent them home under an eſcort of 
ſoldiers, and with money to bear their charges. By theſe acts of humanity, which were 
uncommon in that age, when war was carried on with greater rancour and animoſity 
than at preſent, the duke of Guiſe completed the fame which he had acquired by his 
gallant and ſucceſsful defence of Metz, and engaged thoſe whom he . W 0 to 


vie wk his own Ae in extolling his name. 


In IS that Sineſs throw off the Imperial yoke, 1 Shoes themſelves VOIR pro- 


tteection of France, ſo that this was the moſt diſaſtrous. year in the, * of Lu. 


F od. the aps > + ah in that of. ITE 


A. D. 1553-] The king was too much intoxicated with kis' _ ſucceſs eur 
any ſentiments of moderation, he cauſed a great number of medals to be iricken with 
ſymbolical figures and pompous inſcriptiofis, leſs honourable to himſelf than inſulting 
to his rival” He addreſſed a long manifeſto to the princes and free cities in Germany, 
in which he reminded them of the ftate of abject ſubjection whence they had ſo recently 
Ives FExhorting them to the adoption of ſentiments worthy their origin; 


26 Pere Dad Eid. de France, torn, iti. p Pe. 392-—Natalis.Comes, 
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e conftitution, 4 5 order to chen how favourable to their exertions the pre- 8 
opportunity appeared, he urged them to caſt their eyes on the emperor, who ſo late- 4 
1 in d with pride, inſolently dragged captive. princes at his car, ſwallowed up crowns 
af ſceptres | in his. rojects of ambition, and ſought to eſtabliſh a throne on the ruins of | 
rhe. univerſe; ;, but how abject, depreſſed, and. confuſed, he dared not meet the looks of his . 
own | officers, and was reduced to conceal his ſhame in the marſhes of the Netherlands: an 
eternal promoter of diſcord, deeply verſed in the perfidious art of making traitors, and : 
ever attentive to hide his baſe proceedings beneath the ſacred veil of religion, though he 
had long enjoyed the feeble advantage of faſcinating the eyes and impoſing on the credu- 
lity of mankind; now that the maſk was thrown aſide, that his ſchemes were known, : 
aud that the facility of conquering him was proved by experience, he could not poſſiblyx 
zpear a formidable opponent: for, admitting even that his exhauſted treaſures, His 
1 credit, and his weakened and diſpirited army, ſtill left him ſome refources, yet his 
habitual infirmities and broken conſtitution no longer entitled him to a place among the , 
liying. | " Henry, promiſed the moſt effectual aſſiſtance to thoſe whom he ſtiled his here- Y 
ditary allies and ancient kinſmen ; ; though he had reaſon to complain of the conduct of a 
few, he did not, he. ſaid, confound a whole nation, diſtinguiſhed for its fincerity, and 
generally faithful to its engagements, with a few individuals, who appeared to have ab- 
Jured their country; and the Germans would always find him ready to fly to their W 
the, moment he ſhould be called upon: he concluded by obſerving, that he made no de- 
mand on them, that he only. i invited them to reflect whether it would not tend as much 
to the promotion of their own intereſt as of his, that the Fłench ambaſſadors ſhould be 
reſtored to the privilege they formerly poſſeſſed of aſſiſting at the diets of the empire, 
and whether it did not depend entirely upon themſelves to prevent the emperor from ex- 
cluding them, by which conduct they would a GH: hi of ER SOTO 
een on their liberties a ſecond time, | „ i 
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Maurice and his aſſociates were inclined to liſten to "the overtures of the king of. 
| France, from the perfidious conduct of the emperor at this period, who encouraged the 
5 deſtructive depredations and other violent proceedings of Albert of Brandenburg. 
| That prince's troops having ſhared in the calamities of the ſiege of Metz, were f 
greatly reduced in number; but the emperor, leſs from gratitude. for his ſervices on 
that accaſion,.than com his, deſire to foment diviſions among the Peine of the em- 
pire, having paid all the money due to him, he was pale Wh that ſum to hire 
fo many of the ſoldiers diſmiſſed from the Imperial army, that he was ſoon at the 
head of a body of men as numerous as ever. The biſhops of Bamberg and Wurtzburg 
having ſolicited the Imperial chamber to annul, by its authority, the iniquitous condi- 
tions which Albert had compelled them to ſign, that court unanimouſly declared all their 
engagements with him to be void in their, own nature, becauſe they had been extorted by 
force ; enjoinad Albert to renounce all claim to the performance of them; and, if he 

Vol. III. 5 ö 418 1 ſhould 
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ſhould: dion urging ſuch an unjuſt demand, exhorted all the princes of the empire 
to, take arms againſt him as a diſturber of the public tranquillity. To this deciſion Al- 


bert oppoſed the confirmation of his tranſactions with, the 8 prelates, which the em. 


peror had granted him as the reward of his having joined the Imperial 3 army at at Metz; 
and, in order to intimidate his antagoniſts,. as, well as to conyince them of his reſolution 
not to. relinguiſh his en, he 1 his troops in motion, that he e ſecure Se | 


territory: in Wesen „„ an Ti; 56:0. 50 enn Lane guiiinn 3 Hog lite 
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BE "The "os i chamber r now iſfued its Sh againſt this e dangerous 8 — * re- 


gyired the elector of Saxony, together with ſeveral other princes, | to take arms in order 


tofenforce 1 its execution. Maurice, and thoſe aſſociated with him, were not unwilling 
to undertake this ſervice, ſince they were convinced that the emperor encouraged Albert 
in his extravagant and irregular proceedings, and ſecretly afforded him aſſiſtance, that, 
by raiſug him up to rival Maurice in power, he might, in any future broil, make uſe 
of bim to co erbalance and controul the authority which the other had {acquired in 


the empire i 1 * ; . 9 5 55 5 1 11 

ts Theſe 3 Ss the mo 3 princes in 9 in a league againſt 
Albert, of which Maurice was declared generaliſſimo; "and he had no ſooner accepted 
this office, than he addreſſed himſelf to the king of France, requeſting him to fend, with 
vas much ſecrecy. as poflible, ſome deputies to Metz, i in order to conclude the terms of a 


new. conſederacy. Henry, accordingly, appointed the cardinal of Lenoncourt, biſhop of 


Metz; Francis de Scẽpaux, lord of Vieilleville, who had ſucceeded Gonnor, Kg governor 
of that city; and Marillac, biſhop of Vannes, his plenipotentiaries, with full powers to 
treat with the Saxon envoys . But the concluton of this 9 7 N was prevented by : an 


"OE which. gave a new ook to affairs i in Germany. 


* 1 
* 2 * , „ 
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on 


7 The e 5 againſt Albert wrought no change * in, 5 ſentiments ; mal: as 
15 knew that he could not reſiſt ſo many princes if he ſhould allow them time to aſſem- 


dle their forces, he endeavoured, by his activity, to deprive them of all the advantages 


which they might derive from their united power and numbers; and, for that reaſon, 
.. marched directly againſt Maurice, the enemy whom he dreaded moſt. Tt was happy for 
the allies, that the conduct of their affairs was committed to a prince of fuch abilities. 
He, by his authority and example, had inſpired them with vigour; and having carried on 
.their preparations with greater rapidity than could have been expected, he was in con- 
9 8 to * before he could make any conſiderable progreſs. EL Re 
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to t 5 ee 1 ſought with the 9 dae and, as both ee eee 
pabie of availing themſelves of every favourable occurrence, the battle remained long 
: 8 each gaining ground upon the other alternately. At laſt, victory declared for 
Mayrice, 1 who was ſuperior i in cavalry, and Albert's army fled in confuſion, leaving four 
. thouſand dead in the field; and their camp, baggage, and artillery, in the bands of the 
conquerors. 4 The allies bought their victory dear, their beſt troops ſuffered greatly; two 
Tons of the duke of Brunſwick, a duke of Lunenburgh, and many other perfons'vf dif- 
| 201 b ion, were among the number of the lain. But all theſe were ſoon forgotten; for 
Maurice himſelf, as he led up to a ſecond charge a body of horſe” ich had Been 
| 1 received a wound with a piſtol-bullet in the belly, of which ' tied tv days 
after the” battle, in the cbirty- ſecond rap of his age, and in'the ſixth'after Mis artain- 
ment to the electoral dignity. - | 8385 gn 18 


The e emperor; meanwhile, patient to elfich the ſtain which his vi ion M pelt 
at! Met etz left upon his military reputation, took the field early in the | pring,” and eiiterifig 
"the 2251 Countries with a powerful army, laid ſiege to Terouenne: ＋ hough” the town 
Was of ſuch importance, that Francis uſed to call it one of the two pillows of: Whicta 
King, of France might ſleep with ſecurity, the fortifications were out of repalt; 3 nt the 
e confiſted only of one troop of light-horſe, under the command öf che Iord/'of - 
oſſes, who was governor of the place, and three companies of foot. The cônſtable, 
"Jealous of the glory acquired by the duke of Guiſe in the defence of Metz, prbe red Idr 
His eldeſt ſon, Francis de Montmorenci, the appointment of lieftenantgentrat'of Te- . 
rouenne 3 and the celebrated 4'Efle, who had ſignalized his courage and military conduct 
in the expulſion of the Engliſh from Scotland, was given him ag An affiſtant in the ar- 
duous enterprize. D' Eſſẽ was afflicted with the jaundice, and When he wetit to tike 
leave of the king, Henry expreſſed his concern at the languid” and debilitated Rate'to 
Z which he ſeemed. to be reduced; to which the gallant veteran replied pen your 
- 55 "maje/ty hall receive intelligence of the reduction f Terouenne, Jou may a eh * 
5 4 ES i is cured of the Jaundice." D'Effe conducted a ſtrong reinforce ib and ath 
5 which entered the town without loſs or moleſtation ; and from this firlt fact . 
it was generally believed at court, that the emperor was preparing for Himſelf at Te- 
rouenne the ſame affront which he had ſuſtained at Metz; though all thoſe n gave 
themſelves time to reflect on the. difference of the ſeaſon; ſituation, and other circum- 
ſtances, foreſaw that the town muſt inevitably be taken, unleſs an army were e . : 
rs. ny ou to compel we: Emperor to raiſe the ſiege. 
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Aſter the enormous diſburſements of the preceding year, it became a mattei of ex- 
treme difficulty to raiſe the neceſſary ſums for defraying the expences of the pre- 
ſent campaign. A tax was. impoſed on all deeds, of conveyance, or gift; marriage 
contracts and wills: new offices, of various kinds were created: the duties on goods im- 
ported into the city of Lyons were diſpoſed of to the Florentine bankers: ſeveral of the 
principal towns, ſuch as Paris, Rheims, Troyes, Chalons, Poictiers, and Mans, were 
compelled to purchaſe an exemption from the tax upon ſalt. All notaries were forbidden, 
under pain of forfeiting their employments, to draw up any deed; of conveyance, till 
ſuch time as the king had collected all the money he wiſhed to borrow; by this means, 

joined to ſome meaſures of a ſtill: more arbitrary nature, with regard to the diſpoſal of 
the domains of the crown, a ſufficient ſum was raifed for carrying on the war. 


b Liege of Terouenne ain continued: d' Eſſe, when he entered the town, found the 


FE | enemy's batteries completed, and all the poſts ſo well fortified that it was, impoſſible 
to attack them with any proſpect of fucceſs. The trenches were opened, and extended 
4 | to the very walls of the place: in vain did d'Efle make continual ſallies, by day and 


night; in- vain did he effect a partial deſtruction of their works, and bring off in tri- 
vmph ſeveral pieces of artillery which greatly incommoded the garriſon ; theſe inconve- 
niencies were ſpeedily remedied by the Imperialiſts: and the emperor had ſuch a prodi- 
gious quantity of artillery at his command, that one piece was no ſooner taken: or de- 
ſtroyed, than three or four others appeared in its place, owing to the zeal of the Fle- 
mings, who were ſo anxious to have the town reduced, that ſooner than ſuffer the army 

to be in want of pioneers, they would have deſerted their cities, and left their fields un- 

9 | :iilled. A practicable breach being effected, the Imperialiſts, on the twelſth of June, 

| | delivered a general aſſault, which: laſted four hours, when they were repulſed with the 

| loſs of twelve or fifteen hundred men : the beſieged loſt only three hundred, but among 
| the ſlain was their brave commander d' Eſſẽ, who: cloſed a life of military toib in the field 
„ . of hondur. Young Montmorenci, who, though -his equal in rank, had chearfully con- 
E- ſented to ſight under his orders, now became commander in chief: he immediately aſſem- 
bled Loſſes, Fumel, Contai, Renti, Warti, la Chapelle, and all the principal officers, who 

unanimouſly agreed to follow the example of d' Eſſé, and bury themſelves beneath the 

ruins of the place. They were confirmed in this heroic reſolution by the unexpected 
: arrival of three | hundred arquebuſiers, ſent by the duke of Vendõme, and of thirty 
„„ young noblemen, who had obtained permiſſion to ſerve as volunteers in this choſen band: 
5 | among theſe gallant gentlemen, hiſtory has preſerved the names of Baugs,: Dampierre, 
la Roue, Biilleul, Vieuxmaiſons, and Rambure . But the: maſt deſperate exertions of 

courage proved inſufficient to ſave the place ; maſters of all the approaches, the enemy had 
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| digged mines e the principal towers, and, on the twentieth of July, they ſet Fre; to 

them, and effected two breaches more extenſive and acceffible than the former one? "AN . 
nieans of reſiſtance being thus removed, Mont morenci demanded to capitulate but hav- 

ing neglected to ſtipulate a truce while the artieles were preparing, he found Hi. infelf fud- 
denly attacked by the Flemings, and afterwards by the Spaniards, who ſobn repulſed the 
few troops that attempted to oppoſe them. The F temings maſſacred, without merey, all 
that came in their way; but the Spaniards, on the contrary, recollecting the humane 
treatment they had experieneed from the French, after the ſiege of Metz, ſuffèered the 
ſoldiers to eſcape, and only exacted from their leaders fach-ranſoms as they cbioſe to fix 
on themſelves. Montmorenci, however, and ſome other 'officers; were preſented to the 
emperor, and confined in different priſons in the Netherlands. That Térouenne might 
not again fall into the hands of the French, Charles ordered not only the fortifi= - 
cations but the town ieſelf't to be razed, and the nkabivants's to be ene, inn the all- 
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Elated with this et 4 lepe iel lomtellsrcly i. e Heſdin, which, '/though  _ 
| defended with great bravery, was likewiſe taken by aſſault, and ſueli of the garriſon as | 
eſcaped the fword were made priſoners. © Charles entruſted: the conduct of this fiege k 
Emanuel Philibert of Savoy, prince of Piedmont, who, on that occaſion, gave the firſt . 
diſplay: of thoſe great talents for military command, which ſoon entitled him to be ranked 
amongft the firſt generals of the age, and facilitated his re- eſtabliſſiment in his hereditary 
dominions, the greater part of which having been over · run by Franeis, in his expedi- 
tions into Italy; were ſtill occupied: by Henry. Heſdin was levelled with the ground; 
and the place which now bears that name was built by the emperor, about Magus from 
the yg where The: are: Oe" in a more ARRAN f Kerk Js 5 18 IA 
3 1701 115 ieee boi. 
"The Tolle which: Finns had foſtained, nnd wy: which the emperor: had a IO | 
 wonted ſuperiority in the field, were aſeribed to the extreme jealouſy and precaution of 
the conſtable, in refuſing to appoint a commander in chief of the troops, or to pat the 
army in motion, till he had ſecured a deciſive ſuperiority * The troops which the 
French kept in pay during the winter, were, at leaſt, equal in number and diſeipline to 
thoſe ho had recently taken the towns of Teérouenne and Heſdin by aſſault; but it was 
the conſtable's intention to reinforce them with 2 body of twelve thouſand Swifs, and, in 
expeQation of their arrival, he kept the national forces-in a ſtate of inactivity. But the 
murmurs of the publie, and the danger to which Dourlens was expoſed, a plate of inſe- 
rior ſtrength to Heſdin, and into which the Vidame of Chartres, and a great number of 
e Tea e e length dees the conſtable e * Tor WE | 


30 + Hirzas, Annales Brabant—Rabutin—De Thow—La Poplnicr—Balforis—Manae de Bethuns—Garnier. | 
5 | | cavalry 
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1 I the [FIERY Detaching five: hundred lances, under the, co onduR of the 
mareſchal de Saint Andre, and five or fix troops of light, horſe, under the | prince of 

5 "Conde and the duke of Nemours, he ordered them to lie concealed in a certain ſpot, 
:which he pointed out, while Baptiſta F regoſa and Saint-Gelais-Lanſac extended their 
incurſions within ſight of the enemy's camp, in order to court an attack: the plan ſuc- 
ceeded to his wiſhes; three regiments of Imperial cavalry were ſent to cut off the retreat 
of Fregoſo's detachment, but, failing i in that attempt, they purſued them on full gallop, 

and fell into the ambuſcade that was prepared for them, The enemy loſt four or five 
hundred men, among whom was the prince of Epinoi; and among ds Innes, who 
amounted to three hundred, was the duke of Arſcot. | 
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” This check rendered Emanuel Philibert, now duke of 75 more 5 be. 
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their march. The Swiſs aid not arri ve in = Bs till towards the end of Avg 15 when the 
king placed himſelf at the head of his army, which conſiſted, indeperidant of the houſe- 
hold troops, of eighteen hundred lances, two thouſand light horſe, twelve hundred horſe- 
arquebuſiers, fifteen thouſand French infantry, nine or ten thouſand Lanſquenets, twelve 
thouſand Swiſs, and three thouſand militia. Henry directed his march towards Ba- 
| | paulme, which, being deſtitute of regular fortifications, muſt ſpeedil have ſurreridered, 
; had the troops been able to remain before the place; but the eee of pr procuring 
Wauater compelled them to retire, when they continued their route. 857505 h the open 
"country, . which they laid waſte as they advanced, then, turning ſuddenly to the right, 
her, encamped before Cre vecœur, in the Cambreſis; after ſtaying there ſome time, dut- 
ing Which the conſtable made a vain attempt to get poſſeſſion of Cambray by intrigue, 
2 ey. marched towards Valenciennes, under the walls of which town the uke of Savoy 
has ad pitched his camp; but it was ſo ſtrongly entrenched that it Was deem di im rudent, to 
7 attack i ity and the army FFenrning to SO Was, pon after, put into Voter quarters.” 4 


85 


| i e, the French a arms were more: e Charles 8 5 exerted "himſelf 1 to the 
utmeſt to make a great effort i in the Low Countries, his operations. on the other ſide of 
3 Ips were proportionally. feeble, The viceroy of Naples, i in conjunction with ug 
: | di Medicis, who was greatly alarmed at the introduction of F rench. troops i into Sien 
ä e et LL to become maſter of that city; but inſtead of reducing | the Sienneſe, the n - 
EP, D perialiſts were obliged to retire with precipitation, in order to defend their own $4 7 
„„ he ap tance of the Turkiſh fleet, which. threatened the , coaſt of Naples; and 
Ahe Fiegch 88 only eſtabliſhed themſelves u more firmly NN but, by | he ſt 
ance of the Turks, conquered a great pore: ns the iſland of Corſica, ſubjed, at that time, 
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5] HANAY THE gNCOND. ff 
, The Attention, of Henry was now called to the ſtate of affairs in England, to the 
throne of which, kingdom Mary, liſter to Edward the Sixth, had lately ſucceeded. The 
16 8 God IT 1 
emperor, immediately,” after the queen 0 acceſſion, ſent: a pompous embaſſy to to London to | 8 
A ratulate,] ber on that happy. event, and to 12 885 a marriage with his ſon Philip, in | 
che 1 of adding England to his other king oms. Mary, dazzled with the proſpect of „%% 
marrying, the heir. of ſuch a powerful. monarch; fond of uniting more cloſely * with her | 4 
mother's family, to which ſhe had ever been warmly attached, and Eager to ſecure the 
ee ad, Which ſhe knew would be neceſſary towards the completion of her favour- 
Tn ſch heme for re-eſtabliſhing the Romiſh religion in England, lent a favourable ear to 
the propofal. Philip, it was well known, contended for all the tenets of the church of 
Rome with a ſanguinary zeal that exceeded the meaſure even of Spaniſh bigotry: this | 
alarmed all the numerous partizans of the reformation. The Engliſh could not think, 
without the utmoſt uneaſineſs, of admitting a foreign prince to that influence in their 
5 which the huſband of their queen would naturally poſſeſs. They dreaded, both 
m Philip 8 overbearing temper, and from the maxims of the Spaniſh monarchy which 
15 had imbibed, that he would infuſe ideas into the queen's mind, dangerous to the liber- 
ties of the, nation, and would introduce foreign troops- and 2 1 155 into the 2 5 to 


aſſt her, in any attempt Wie them. : Rs 4 40.8 
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_powe Ly eee Was obvious and formidable. He 0 fore ſaw that the Eben, 
| whatever precautions, their fears might induce them to adopt, would be ſoon drawn to take 


70 5 in the quarrels of the e continent, and be compelled to act in ſubſervieney to the em- 


ror's ; ambitious ſchemes. . For this reaſon the king gave it in charge to Anthony de es | „ : 
. his ambaſſador at the court of London, to employ all his addreſs in order to de- | 


17 
feat or retard the treaty of marriage; ; and as there was not, at that time, any prince of | 
#3 


| the blood, ; in France whom he could propoſe to the queen as a huſband, he inſtructed CONES 
him to co-operate with ſuch of the Engliſh as wiſhed their ſovereign to marry one © f . 18 
her own ſubjects. But the queen's ardour and precipitation rendered all his endeavours 5 N 
. ineffeQual; ſhe cloſed with the firſt overtures of Philip, and all that Noailles' could ob- | 
ain was the inſertion of a clauſe in the marriage treaty, by which it Was ſtipulated, 
Ai, in | conſequence < of che marriage, England ſhould not be engaged in any war ſub- 


"8, 


ing between. France and Spain, | and that the alliance between France and England SS, 
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Fel remain in full forces. „„ 123 „ 
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cal ab Cnfible that this condition would ea be obſerved ſo > long as the infereſts 
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. court ſhould continne: fabſervient to thoſe of the nation, determined, to e ä 
ahie military -operations both ĩin che Low Countries and in Italy Weh 2 FO 

Arz, in enden that he might compel Charter to/accept of an equitable este, fort his 
CC ͤ w the averſion of Her ſibjeAs froth 2 War chte Conti. 
Sent, - and prevait-on. tem to affiſt the emperor either with money 58p g. For this 
. purpoſe he exerted himſelf to the utmoſt in order to have on PO U ty I 
: bled « on the frontiers of the Netherlands ; and while one part of it, under MY te prince 
oche-fur- Von, nig wake che open country of Arteis, the main body, woke | "the,con- 
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The duke of Nevers A's 1 4 mti Hs t of Jadines, with the ca files 1 
Orchniont, Beaurain, Fument, and Hierges; while the mareſchal de Saint, Andre, With a 
Wertichmient'of: fix thouſand" Swiſs and two thouſand cavalry; aid ſiege t to Mari emburgh, 
=towirwhich che queen of Hungary, governeſs of the Low Countries, had fortified at 
DINE but being deſtitute of a ſufficient garrifon, it ſurrendered i in "vx days. 
elated with this ſueceſs, put himſelf at the head of his army, and inveſting. Bou- 
. took it by affault, after a ſhort reſiſtance, With equal facility he became = 
Dinant; and then turning to the left, bent his march towards the province "of. Artois 
The vaſt fums which the emperor had remitred into England; for the Purpoſe o of "Fecurin : 
mHheleading men im his intereſt, with regard to the marriage of his ſon, Had To « antes 
i bresfury, as to render luis preparations at this juncture lower and more alkeory. than 
_ fat: He had no body of troops to oppoſe the French at their” "firſt entrance into his 
territories ; and though he haſtened to collect all the forces in the country, and [gave t the 
commabd of them to the duke of Savoy, they were in no condition to face an enemy R 
far ſupetior in number. The duke; however, by his activity and good conduCt, made up 
for e want of troops. By watching all the motions of the French at a diſtance, and by 
chüßug his own poſts with Hill, he put it out of their power either to form any Liege 0 of 
-confequerice, or to attack him. Want of ſubſiſtence ſoon obliged them to fall back to- 
watts their own frontiers, ' after having burnt all the open towns, and ain plandered 
(25 che eSuntty in the moſt eruel and W manner. ER 
RP V 24 Fs 
But Henry, thine i to Aiſrmiſs his wy Bibock e Lonqdeſt: 98 
to His Vaſt Preparations and fanguine hopes, inveſted” Renti, a place then deemed of great 
ä ce, 487 by | its fit uation on the corifiries'of Artois and the Boulonnois, it covered 
the former province, and protected the parties which made incurſions. into the latter. 
The town; fich was ſtrongly fortified, and provided with a numerous garriſon, made 
LESS but . 3 preſſed 5 a 18 e it could not be ex- | 
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{ to hold out long, ee e e cds Si gain, val of 
caſe. from the gout, with which he was greatly afflicted, was ſo ſolicitous to fave it, that 
he could bear no motion but that of a litter, he inſtantly put himſelf at the | | 
head of his army, which, having received y various a was” no- 9 5 EE 
Kong to approach the enemy. | | 


The emperor bad reſolved, if poſtble; te wid die bes notwithſt | | 
all- his precautions, a diſpute about a poſt, which both armies endeavoured to ins, : - 
brought on an engagement, on the thirteenth of Auguſt, which proved almoſt general. 
The object of diſpute was a wood, which commanded one part of the French canin, and 
in which the duke of Guiſe, foreſeeing the emperor's intentions, had judiciouſly poſted, 
in an advantageous ſituation, ſeveral companies of arquebuſiers, who ſucceſsfully re- 
pelled the firſt body of troops that was ſent to diſlodge them. Charles, however, being 
reſolved to carry his point, detached from his army three thouſand Spaniſh arquebuſſers, 
under the conduct of Gonzaga, whom he had lately recalled from Italy, and two thou 
fand light horſe; headed by the duke of Savoy: theſe troops were to march through the 
| wood, while count Wolrad de Schwatzemberg advanced between the wood and theenemy's 
camp, with a ſtrong body of infantry, in order to form a junction with them at the für- 
ther end, where they would be ſufficiently ſtrong to make head againſt the French, till 
fach time as the emperor ſhould join them with the reſt of his army. The duke of 2 . 
Guiſe, thus overawed by a ſuperior force, withdrew the troops he had ſtationed in te 
| wood, and ſent word to the king to prepare the army for action, while he endeavoured to ; . 
retard the enemy's march as much as poſſible. Of this perilous commiſſion the duke 
2cquitted himſelf with his accuſtomed- intrepidity ; and when he had accompliſhed his 
taſk, and ſecured the retreat of his own men, he placed himſelf at the head of his com- 
pany of one hundred lances. The count of Schwatzemberg, meantime, continued'ts' = 
advanee at the head of two thouſand foot, all veterans, who had ſerved under Albert of 
Brandenburg, and who, in order to frighten their enemies, had blackened their faces. 
This formidable corps was twice attacked by the French light horſe, under the conduct 
of the dukes of Aumale and: Nemours, who were ſpeedily repulſed; but Gaſpard de 
Saulx Tavannes, at the head of his company of fifty lances, charged them with ſuck 
fury, both in front and flank, that he made them give way, and then, by mixing among : 
them, complegted their diſorder ; being firſt ſupported by the duke of Guiſe, and aſter- 
_ wards by the dukes” of Aumale and Nemours, who; having rallied their men, returned a 
_ third time to the charge, he was enabled to purſue his advantage; and the Germans fall- 
ing back on a regiment of Lanſquenets which had been ſent to their ſupport, fled for: _ 
ſhelter to the wood. Meanwhile the admiral de Coligny, at the head of the French and 
Swiſs infantry, after receiving the firſt fire of Gonzaga's arquebuſers, ordered his 
men to charge with their pikes, by which means the enemy were routed, and pur ſued to 
hs farther extremity of the wood : 8 took ſeveral Randards, and four field-pieces. - 
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| The emperot, ating Dis engagement; had taken poſſeſſion of ſome heights: which com- 
manded the field, where be began to throw up entrenchments in order to ſecure his 


camp from inſplt. Ia this action two hundred of the French were ſlain, and among 
them was the lord of Curton, ſon to the mareſchal de Chahannes; the loſs of the Im- 
perialiſts: amounted to fifteen hundred or two thouſand men . Both armies paſſed the 
night under arms: that of the emperor, from the expectation that the conqueror would 


be induced to pur ſue his advantage; and that of Henry, hecauſe, as they were ſituated in 


an open field, and deſtitute of entrenchments, they had every thing to dread from an at- 


tack during the night. It was alſo expected that Charles would ſeek to exact vengeance 


for the affront he had ſuſtained; but content with having ſecured a poſt which muſt-force 
the enemy to raiſe the ſiege of Renti, he continued to fortify his camp with all poſſible 


diligence. The conſtable, who went to reconnoitre it the next morning, declared the 


impoſſibility of attacking it with any proſpect of ſucceſs; and as it would have been ex- 
tremely imprudent to make an aſſault upon the town of Renti, in ſight of a numerous 
army; it was determined, in a council of war, that the troops ſhould return to Picardy; 
and; in order that this retreat might not wear the appearance of a flight, the king ſent a 
herald to inform the emperor that he would wait for him the next day on the field of 
achon, during four hours; and that, on his arrival at the firſt ee n OE could be 
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eld the F rench forces in that country, was defeated, with the loſs of four thouſand men, 


near. Marciano, by the marquis of Marignano, general to Coſmo de.Medicis, The ſiege 


_ of Sienna was inſtantly formed by the victor; the fate of that city was protracted for 


ten months, by the valour of Monlue, who: commanded the French garriſon; but the 
Sienneſe, ſuperior to the force of arms, were incapable of reſiſtin the aſſaults of famine : 


the terms they obtained were, however, honourable; / and Monluc, with the French 
troops, were allowed to march out with all the honours of war. But the mareſchal de 


Briſſac, in Piedmont, ſupported the glory of his country, and juſtified the choice of his 
prince: though his troops were in number inferior to thoſe of the Impetialiſts, he 
not only baffled: the attempts of the duke of Alva, who, with his uſual arrogance, had 
boaſted that he would ſoon drive him beyond the mountains, but even extended his in- 


cCutſions into that part of the country which hitherto, the emperor had preſerved; and 


would probably have rendered more important ſervices to his king, but for ſome overtures 


_ 
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155 $1] HENRY "THE SECOND. : 411 
too much exhauſted to bring any conſiderable army into the field. But vhas Charles 
Vañited in fober hie endeavoured to ſupply by a ſtratagem, the ſucceſs of which would have 
. been equal 0 that of- the moſt vigorous campaign. During the ſiege of Metz, Leonard, 

father guardian of à convent of Franciſcans in that city, had infinuated himſelf. into the 
eſteem and favour of the duke of Guiſe, by his attachment to the French; and the duke, | 
in return for the ſervices he had rendered him, in procuring intelligence of the motions 
and deſigns of the enemies, had ſtrongly recomtmänded him to Vielleville, who was ap- 
pointed to the government of Metz. This monk, from the levity natural to bold and pto- 85 | 
jetting adventurers, or from reſentment agaivſt the French, who had not rewarded him ac- N 
cording” to his own. opinion of his deſerts, or tempted by the unlimited confidence which | 
was placed in him to imagine that he might carry on and wig ON ſcheme . 872 
fe 1 formed a deſign of © wi, v eg whe er ee 1 55 on o 25 
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He eotmtublicuiee his intention to the Webel of the Low bumsen Gly ales: | 
without any ſeruple, an att of treachery whence the emperor might derive ſuch fignal ad- 
vaiitages, aſſiſted the father 'guardian tn concerting the moſt proper plan for enſuring! its | 85 
ſucceſs. They agreed that Leonard ſhould endeavour to gain his monks to concut in prot 8 
moting the deſign; that he ſhould introduce into the convent a certain number of . | E 
ſoldiers, diſguiſed in the habit of friars ; that when every thing was ripe for execution, the 
governor of Thionville ſhould march towards Metz in the night, with a conſiderable body 
of troops, and attempt to ſcale the ramparts; that while the garriſon was employed in ro- 
ſiſting the aſſailants, the monks ſhould ſet fire to the town in different places; that the ſol- 3 
diers, who lay concealed, ſhould fally out of the convent, and attack thoſe who defended „ 

the ramparts in the rear. Amidſt the univerſal terror and confuſion, which events ſo un- 555 
expedted would occaſion, it was not doubted but that the Imperialiſts might become maſter: AGTH | 
of the town. As a recompence for this ſervice, the father guardian ſtipülated that he N 
mould be 2 appointed biſuop of Metz: and ample rewards were . to ſuch of his - 
i as mould be moſt active if eo-operating with him. e eee „ 
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benennen with! great ſecrecy und diſpateh, every Ging which he had TY e 
Feen to perform; but, happily for France, Vieilleville, an able and vigilant „„ SER 
ceived information from a ſpy; whom he entertained at Thionville, that certain Frantifeah' | 8 
friars reſorted frequently thither, and were admitted to many private conferences with ; 
the governor, who was making great preparations ſor ſome military enterprizge?” Thifin. .. 
telligence having - awakened” Vieilleville's ſuſpicions, he inſtantly viſta theeonverit of FEY 8 
Franciſcans, and detected the ſoldiers who were concealed there; the fatherigudriian' „„ 5 

alſo ſeized, on his return from Thionville; and be, INVES. to o eſcape the rack, revealed | 
- allthe citcumſlances of the ee , I ances G92 RC 
Visnerie not content with having fruſtrated the, dene tag of thefe/ „ 
t raitors, was Toheitous to avail himſelf of the diſcoveries WHIEH he had made, ſo as to be Pj 2 
e - 3 F 2 revenged | | 


; 
|; 
| 
| 
* 
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revenged* dle Tevgeblatifs, For chis purpoſe he warched out witty che beſt 

his garriſon, and placing theſe in ambuſh near'the'road, by which" te er aria has 
informed him that the governor of Thionville would approach Metz, he fell with grea 

fory upon abe Impetialifis;who7confourided'atthis füdden attac, by + ren 
expected t furprize, made little reſiſtance; and a great part of the tro 6p cpp n 
this ſervice, among which were many perſons of diſtinction, was killed br Eule pe ifoners.” 


Before wen morning; Viellevile returned to Metz 8 2 115 Je? Loa 1 bf: 5 
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During theſe evaſion; enen of England, at the inſligstion of cardina! Pole, hat 
offered ber mediation-to the contending powers, and prevailed bath: on the emperor and. 


che king of France to ſend their plenipotentiaries to a village betireen Gravelines ant Ar- 
dres; Pole himſelf, with Gardiner, biſhop. of Wincheſter,, repaired thither in order to 


preſide as mediators in the conferences, which were to be holden for adjuſting all the 
points in difference. But though each of the monarchs. committed this negociation: to 


ſome of their moſt able miniſters, it ſoon became evident that they were neither of * 


actuated by a fGincere deſire of accommodation. Each propoſed articles ſo extravagant, 
that they could have no hopes: of their being accepted-;. and Pole; after exerting; in vain, 
all his Zeal, addreſs, and invention, in order to. perſuade them to relinquiſh ſuch extrava - 
gant demands, and to eonſent to the ſubſtitution of more equal conditions, became ſen- 
ſible of the' folly of waſting time, in attempting to reconcile thoſe whom their 3 1 
g LNENHENIENEE, N 155 the e Mrathy ee, to N N 
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"Ou the „ of March, yore pope > Julius this Third died; yy Was ſurcoaded: 


in the papal throne, by Marcellus Cervino, cardinal of Santa- Croce, who enjoyed his 


new dignity only twenty days. All the refinements in artifice and intrigue peculiar to 
cone laves, were diſplayed in that which was holden for the election of a ſueceſſor to Mar- 
cellut; the eardinals of the French and Imperial factions labouring, with equal ardour, to 
gain the neceſſary number of ſuffrages for one of their own party. But, after. a ſtruggle. 
of no long duration, though condufted. with great warmth and eagerneſs, they united in 
chafing John Peter Caraffa, the eldeſt member of the: ſacred college, and the ſon of count 
Momtorio, a nobleman of an illuſttious. family in the kingdom of Naples. In order to 


teſtify his refpeft for the memory of Paul the Third, by whom he had been created cardi- 


nal, be afſumedthe name of Paul the Fourth. The-new-pomtiff} at the inſtigation-of his 
nepheus, propoſed an alliance, offenſive and defenſive, with the king of Erance; that they 
mould attack the duchy of Tuſcany, andthe kingdom of Naples, wich their united forces; 
- andy if - their arms ſhould. prove ſucceſsful, that-the ancient 'republican form of govern- 

ment ſhould: be re-eſtabliſhed in the former, and the inveſtiture- of the latter ſhould be 
el to one of Henry's ſons, after reſerving. a certain · territory which ſhiould be an- 
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nexe6..49 the patzimony ah the church, together, with an wiadeerdachs princely. ed. 
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555 caprying-ibinde execution, Before: he 
25 ck that city, The pope, either from reflecting on the danger and uncertain-ifſus 
of all military operations, or through the addreſs of the Imperial ambaſſador, who had been: 
at great, gains 49 ede Dime, had not only begun to loſe much of the; ardour with which. 
he, com egociation.,with, France, but even.diſcovescd: great unwillingneſs fo 
continue it, His nephews, however, again interfered, and the treaty was accordingly con- | 
cluded. on the fiſtgenth, of December: the conditions were much the ſame as had been 
propoſed. by the pope s envoy at Paris; and. it- was agreed to opts Gm dg 
ſeeret until. their. united lere ſhould be _—_ to abe the field. 1H 0 e e 4 
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| uring the bee, this treaty at Fs has Pari, an > MAG happened, 5 Which 
feemed to render the fears which had given riſe to it. vain, and the operations which were 
= follow upon it unneceſſary. This Was the emperor's-reſignation of his hereditary domini- 
ans, to lit, fon Philip; together with his reſolution to: withdraw entirely from any concern. 
e affairs of this world, in order that he might ſpend the remainder of his. 
4 in ae and ſolitude. At Bruſſels this extraordinary renunciation was made: 
and Charles only retained for himſelf the Imperial dignity, which, about a year a 
"aids, herelinquilhed to bis brother Ferdinand „the king of: the Romans. OS $7 60 
| 6" D. a The few. 3 — — 1 0 Charles a in the 5 — _ bis 
abdication; were devoted to the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing his ſon in his new, dominions, and 
of- facilitating: the means of confirming that power which he had Juſt, reſignedi to him., 
Senſible of the importance of peace; at the commencement of a reign, he n anxious: to 
8 conclude an accommodation with Henry. Previous to his reſignation, commiſſignets hath 
been appointed by the king and the emperor, in order to treat of an exchange ofiptifontrs!» 
In their conferences at the: abbey of Vaucelles, near Cambray,. an;expedient was$caccl;* 
dentally propoſed for terminating hoſtilities between the contending: monaretis,by;a-long) 
truce; during.the ſubſiſtence of which, and without-diſcufling their reſpeQive-glaims, each 
thoutd:;retain what was in his poſſeſſion;.. Charles declared warmly forolohng; wich che - 
oyertute, though manifeſtly. diſhonourable. as- well as difadvantageous J andiſurh was the! 
reſpett due to- his wiſdom and experience, that Philip, notwithſtanding his unwilfidgneſs: 
to purchaſe peace by fuch, ene fd; not e to 689 his opiniondimoppbſitiont 
to that of his father: | V Lm 


Henry could not have heſitated: one moment about giving bis conſent to a truee on ſuch 


conditions as would leave him in quiet polleſhon of the duke of avoy's dominions, to- 
Wand | N 
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gether with the important conqueſts which he had made on the frontiers" of Germany! 
But it was no eaſy matter to Teconcile fuch à ſtep with the engagemetits which! he had re: 
cently contrated, by his late treaty with the pope. The conſtable Montmorenci, how- 
eber, repreſented. in ſuch ſtrong terms, the imprudence of facrificing the true intereſts of 
His kingdom to theſe raſh obligations, and took ſuch advantage of the abſence of the car- 
dinal of Lorraine, who was anxious to maintain his alliance with the Caraffas, that Henry, 
naturally fluctuating and unſteady, and apt to be influenced by the advice laſt given him, 
8 authorized his ambaſſadors to ſign, on the fifth of F. ebruary, a treaty of truce for five years, 
on the terms which had been propoſed® : but that he might not ſeem to have altogether 
5 forgotten his ally the pope, who he foreſaw would be highly exaſperated, he," in pity to 
ſoothe _ took. care that he ſhould be ö b vn in the truce. 8 


Te count of Latain repaired to Blois, and the admiral Coligni to / Bruſſels the former 
to be preſent when the king of France, and the latter when the emperor and his fon, rati- 
fied the treaty, and bound themſelves by oath to obſerve it. The ſudden and unexpefied 
concluſion of the truce filled the pope with aſtoniſhment and terror. The cardinal of 
Lorraine durſt not encounter that ſtorm of indignation, to which he knew he Thould 
be expoſed f from the haughty pontiff, who had ſo good reafon tobe incetiſed ; but depart- 
ing abruptly from Rome, he left to the cardinal Tournon the difficult taſk of attempting to 
i ſoothe Paul and his nephews. They were fully ſenſible of the perilous ſituation in which 

now ſtood. By their engagements with France, which were no longer ſecret; they 

had highly irritated Philip, the violence of whoſe implacable temper they had reaſon to 

dread. The duke of Alya had advanced from Milan 'to Naples, and begun to aſſemble 

| troops on the frontiers of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, while they, if deferted by France, muft 

8 not only relinquiſh all the hopes of dominion and ſovereignty to which their ambition aſ- 

8 Pired, but remain expoſed to the reſentment of the Spaniſh monarch, without a un 
| to protect them e an 1 12850 with whom they were fo little able to contend. | Ft 

; . EF 
"Ger theſe circumſiances, Paul had ts to the. arts of negociation and intrigue? 
| he affected to approve highly of the truce, as an happy expedient for putting a ſtop to 
the effuſion of human blood: he expreſſed his warmeſt withes that it might prove the fore- 

nner of a definitive peace: he exhorted the rival princes to open a negociation for that 
5 purpole ; and he offered, as their common father, to be mediator between them. Under 
this pretext, he appointed cardinal Rebiba, his nuncio to the court of Bruſſels, and his ne- 
phew cardinal Caraffa to that of Paris. The public inſtructions given to both were the 
ſame; that they ſhould exert themſelves to the utmoſt to prevail on the two monarchs to 

N of the xc hh 8 mediation, that, by means {ab 55 3 9 be re-eſtabliſhed, and 
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meaſures 1 for the aſſembling A general council. But Canffa received a private | 


commiſſion to ſolicit Henry to renounce: the treaty 15 truce, and ta renew his engage- 
ments with the holy ſee; and he was empowered to {pare neither entreaties nor promifes, 
nor bribes, in order to gain that point. This both the uncle and the nephew eonſidered as 
the real end of the embally ; ;- while Fe other ee to amuſe lathe EYE» or to Araber * 


n ee, 5 
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e ve his entry into Paris ack extraordinary pomp ;. Nr having SEE ns a con- 


ſecrated fword to Henry, as the protector, on whoſe aid the pope relied. in the preſent exi- 


gency, he beſought. him not to diſregard the entreaties of a parent in diſtreſs, but to em- 


ploy chat weapon which he gave him in his defence. This lis repreſented not only as a- - 


duty of filial-piety, but as an act of juſtice. As the pope, from tonfidence in the aſſiſtance 


and ſupport which his late treaty with France entitled him to expect, had taken ſuch ſteps : 


as had irritated the king of Spain, he conjured Henry not to ſuffer Paul and his family to 

he cruſhed under the weight of that reſentment, which they had dran on themſelves mere · 
ly by their attachment to France. Having made this appeal to his generoſity, he next en- 
deavoured to work on his ambition. He affirmed that now was the time, when, with the 


moſt certain-proſpe& of ſucceſs, he might attack Philip's dominions in Italy; that the 
flower of the veteran Spaniſh. bands had periſhed in the wars of Hungary, Germany and 
the Low Countries; -: that the emperor had left his ſon an exhauſted treaſury, and Kingdoms 


drained of men; that he had no longer to contend with the abilities, the experience, and 


good fortune of Charles, but with a monarch ſcarcely ſeated on his throne, unpractiſed in 
command, odious to many of the Italian ſtates, and dreaded by all. He promiſed that the 


pope; | who had already levied ſoldiers, would bring a conſiderable army into the field, 


- 


which; when joined by aſufficient number of French troops, might, by one. briſk and ſudden 


effort, expel the Spaniards from Naples, and add to che crown of France a kingdom, the. 


oonqueſt of which had been the great object of all his ieee een gs half a . 
ou the rkg denten of all their eee into bey. | | LE 


= 


Theſe Sat ads a 435 e eee on „ 8 but r. reverence fr the oath, by | 


which he had ſo lately confirmedthe truce of Vaucelles, together with the extreme old age 
of the pope, whoſe death might occaſion a total revolution in the political ſyſtem of Italy; 


kept him for ſome time in ſuſpence. The cardinal, however, had expedients ready for 5 


removing theſe obſtacles. To obviate the King's ſoruple with. regard, to his oath, he pro- 
duced powers from the pope to abſolve him from the obligation of it; and by way. of ſecu- 


_ rity againſt any danger which he might apprehend: from the pope's death, he engaged that 


his unele would make ſuch-a nomination. of cardinals, as ſhould give Henry the abſolute- 


command of the next election, and. enable him to place in the papal chair a perſon entirely. _ 


devoted to his own intereſh. 85 
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rr which kindled the pn orgies xa aa 
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eration. The care of his education had been entruſted to Spaniſh ecele- 
Gaſtics, and he retained in a maturer age that ſuperſtitious veneration for the holy fee 


which they had been ſtudious to inculcate. But in proportion to the moderation of 


Philip, the arrogance of Paul enereaſed, and the duke of Alva at length received orders to 
enter. the eecleſiaſtical territories. The light troops of the Spaniards ſoon penetrated tio 
the — Rome, and the ſovereign pontiff, yielding to the ſears and ſolicitations 
s,--propoſed. a ceflation of arms; and the Spaniſh general, ſenſible of his 
els to terminate a war, in which he had engaged with infinite reluQtance, 
cloſed — dhe overtures, and a truce was accordingly concluded on eee * | 
vember, 15.54 nn. nne 55 N 
bn r A 
AD. 1557+ — eee aka in Bei po es Ay 6 
al aſſiſtance to Paul ; and on the twenty-fifth of January the duke of Guiſe arrived at Tu- 
rin Having taken a ſe towns in the vicinity, and ſtrengthened his army with fifteen-hun- 
dred foot and three hundred light horſe, part of the forces commanded hy the mareſchal des 
— procecded: to Regio, where he had a conference with the duke of Ferrara and 
: cardinal Caraffa, after which he accompanied the latter to Rome. On his arrival at 
2 4 ound che pope profuſe: in profeſſions, but flow in the performanee- of his pro- 
miſesz: neither the pecuniary nor military aids which he had ee eee 
ready and the Italian flates either preſerved a ftrift neutrality, or were openly united 
with Philip. The duke of Guiſe ſoon perceived that his hopes of ſuoceſs muſt e, 
 depend+on his on exertions: he took the field with an army conſiſting of ſive hundred 
men at arms eight or nine hundred light-horſe, and from chirteen to 3 
foot he opened the campaign by the reduction of Campoli, which he reſigned to pili- 
lage, and ihen advancing to the Neapolitan frontiers, laid ſiege to Civitella- Twice be 
general aſſault on the town, and as often was repulſed; the neglett or treachery tf 
the Candiferdad-rendefed- him deſtitute of the means of-prolonging/the'ſiege; and the un- 
expefied-approach of the duke of Alva compelled him io reſign all hopes — 8 
and vs eee 4am the: defence of the V was, 8 


to France. 
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by tem 2& of cclat; made an atter e oy m 
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Mmm ermear*s pilliged, and after Tying: Falte the opeh' buffy, Refeeto Pere 
withia"confiderable Desty- This Was cœnfidefed "as af open decfdratien 6f WE a : 
Philip i minediately aſſdtnbled an army of fifty thouſind men in the Low Coattties"Fh#t"_ a 
prince alſo perſuaded his conſort, the queen of England, to enter into his views; ki Rep 
violent affection for Philip, though returned with coldneſs and diſdain, excited her bo 8 
futnoum the feluckance of her fubjects, and to declafe wär agatnſt Frande: "She 8 
cordingly levied a body of eight thouſand Gn ard ſent them, under the conduct of he” 5 


eart f Pembroke, to join Filip“ 8 Ger gg eee * 2a 3 e e 
mm. rm ͥq— mink | JEEGIY - Obes £4. TAGS Bs 
Do this army, which 1505 Shovel: ao an ehen e and Which war © 

eommanded by:Emanuel-Philibert, duke of Savoy, one of the" belt — — age,” 

Henry-evul only oppoſe eighteen thouſand infantry, and i thouladd horſe; bur he 

imagined, that, by ſtanding on the deferifive, he ſhould be able to babe all che eforts of '- 

the enemy, and to prevent him from obtaining any material advantuge u. He S 


1 
r 


in this idea, when he found that-the duke of Savoy ditecteck his court fuccefhvely to M. 


riembourg, Rocroi, Mezieres and Mauberfontaine, without venturing-to lay fiege to eicher 
af thoſe places; or even to penetrate into Champagne, which was generally confidered 
as the weakeſt fide of the kingdom. But theſe movements were only calcalated” to de 
| ceive khe French, and to induce them to draw their chief ſtrength to à quarter diane 
| try which the duke deſtined to be the ſeens of action. As ſoon a6 he per- 
| cela thut this feint had its full effect, he turhed fuddenly to the right, advanced by- - ; 
mn Picardy, and ſending his cavalty; i which he-waz'extremetly Hong, 
| ed Saint Quintin, the capital of Vermandois. This wass town deem! 
in \ thutage ee engt, and of great importance, a eee ee 
cities between: it and Paris. Thie fortiflcations, however, had beer much neglectet ant 
it had but à weak garriſon, under the command” of de Beuil, a gentleman of Btittany- 
Under cheſe circumftances, the duke of Savoy muſt ſoon have become maſter of the tou. 
if the admiral de Coligny, who thought it concerned his honour n 
place of ſo much importance to his country, and which „ 4 
govetnor of Picardy, had not taken the gallant reſolution of throwing Hmfeff into it. 
with ſuch a body of men as he could collect of a ſudden. He left Ham towands 2 
cloſe of the evening, with twelve hundred troops, which had orders to march by diſſeren 
roads, and to meet, at the ſame hour, at one of tlie gates of gaint-OQwintin 5 bur ne 
of them miſſed their way, through the darkneſs of the night; others were 2 So 
REEL entered the wn four- e & . 
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Tival of an officer of ſuch high rank and $f ions and-who.had expoſed; 
0 


r fon, ſeconding his zeal-with equal ardour, ſeemed determined to Hold 
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thouſand foot, under the command of Coligny's brother d' Andelot; Who Was eolbaa- 
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mh che Seanigrds, apart, of bis detachment. Was cüt t6' pieces, ind the'reff were 
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One part of the town of -Saint-Quintin was defended by extenſive marthes, Hffetiwitn 
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bogs,ami ponds of conſiderable depth, and generally covered with "reeds afk Scher adus. 

die plants; ,gdeeming.the-town: inacceſſible on that fide, the enemy hal'Ebhterted the- 
Klvenrwithplacings ſmall-detachment,..in a windmill and ſome cottages at the Header 

the anarth, and, in, Rationing- ſame, boats filled with ſoldiers ih the. dfffererft parts of the | 
deem mbichsanthrough jt The admiral, however, ſenkible of theadvintage 18 be de- 
Deen rem this warſh, had cauſed every part of it to. be carchilffy ſouhdgd, ind hat enz 
biete ſecret, path,, by which he was cnabled..to maintain a correfpondetice with hs 

EY uncle, He now:apprizedthe conſtable, that, by advancing to the heal of che nfärſti, with” 
bed of troops ſoffigicntly. trong.to diſlodge the detachment of 'Spaniarde'poſted in the 
Wu, it would be an-cafy matter, by, means of ſome boats which he woultf take Cate v0. 

1 have ready4.$0-thiow.a re-inforcement into.the toxin, without having a5) rhtng tb er. 
„„ don dee enemy, whole.quarters were Jo fir: diſtant from that Net, that the eſcort Weald 
det danger before.ghey-could paſibly, arrive. The conliable havitig plocurddevery 
„„  neceliary;informatione.as te the pobrion, gt, the enemy, their diſtance” fiöem ene head of 
fo ie marſh, and the intervening obſtacles, formed the bold deſign. of telievitig thb town. 
In the day-time, in preſence of an army three times as ſtrong.as his own, and of leading” 


5 his troops back, in god order; aſtef having completed his. object.. 5 
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Sv psepargtjon, 
Aran Ua e twenty pieges.of artillery, and reachedghe head of the 
an3rſh aboytpaine in morning?“ 9701 Enemy. were e ſoon diſlodged | rom the : mill, of 
| which the prince of, 6 took immediate poſſeffion; - while two companies of Ben 
infantry were ſtationed at the head of a narrow paſs, which formed the only road by 
which the Spaniſh army could advance; and theſe were ſupported by three companies 


of Send e under the condugt... of. the duke of Nevers. On an eminence, whick 


| e Frag pon the enemy, who were foon thrown' into confuſion, arid ob 90 to 
fall back 1 9 part of. the camp where the count of Egmont was ſtationed. Mean- 
While. the oſſicers and men, Who were deſtined to reinforce the gatrifon, were employed 
in croſſing the Water; which proved: a work of greater time than had been exp 5 — for 
.the admiral had had ſuch ſhort notice, that he had been able'to Procute no mote than 
five boats. The enemy, on their part, loſt no time; recovered from their gelt Alarm, 
made their cavalry advance by a tauſeway that led to the narrow pals which ke 
conſtable. had ſecured; 3,88 ſoon as the prince of Conde perceived them, from the top of 
the mill, forming their ſquadrons as they entered the plain at the end of the cauſeway, 
he ſent a meſſenger to the conſtable to apprize him of the circumſtance, and to tell him 
That he aft | either advance immediately, in order to attack the enemyꝰs horfe before they 
had time to form, or elſe retreat without delay. The conſtable, who was never fond of 
receiving advice unleſs he aſked for it, replied—That the prince was a very young man 
19) think of inſtructing him in his profeſſion, who had been entruſted with the command 

_ of armics before the prince was born, and who hoped to be in a fituation/to' give Hm lef- 
ſans twenty years. hence. The conſtable's extreme confidence, on this Gccaſion, was 
ſpunded on t the iv formation he had received as to the breadth” of the *chuſtiwaySover 
which the cnemy's cavalry were paſting, and which, he had been affured;/woult only ad- 
_— $4 men a-breaſt, \; Having made his calculations on this ſuppobrior;He wdhetuded, 
that be dk could reach the head of the marſh, he ſhould Have arrived/ar? "In. 

F ere The calc lation was Juſt; but the ſuppoſition on which it was fobhded proved 

to he erraneous: for, inſtead of four men a- breaſt, it was found that the cab W 
admit thirty. This miſtake, however, would have been attende&'with'#id Had conſe- 
quence, if he conſtable, after two or three diſcharges, had fent' off His artillety, which 
could, be of, no farther. ufe to him, then his infantry, and laſt his Gendafrepie ; TG. 
ſexxipg only, for the protection of the reinforcemenit, his horſe-arquebuſicts: enk Jipteet 
horſe, who. ight have. retarded the enemy's $ approach, and have eafily effected te ef 
Gaps; but, convinced that he jeep as much time as he Wanted, he refifedts Tounidizrtrrent, 
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The duke of Sayoy' 8. Auarters, the conſtable placed his attitlery, w which he 
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cxrtajn, qumaber ok engineers, under the direction of the famous Segen dead wha had 
alzeady giſplayed;/bis.talcnts in nine different tomns, during the time they were bakeged, 
and; who. had greatly, gputributed ta. the, gallant, defence of Metz,. When the convighte 
had completed; theſe. operations, he, retreated, in the ſame order as he came, only that the 
 _cavalcy, nom formed, the xear-guard, /, The, duke of Nevers, perceiving: him. wave off, 
 Krithdrew bis at from the defile;-where he had been. ſtationed, and joined. the 
ppince of Conde, who. haſtened. to overtabe the army, Which, by this time, had advanced 
a league, on its return to La Este. The enemy, gn their, arrival at che will, ding nobody 
there, deſpaired of overtaking the conkable, and. would, immediately have returned, if the 
dannn ef Egingat's ſcouts had not deſcried the ſuttlers, valets, and a crowd of uſeleſs men 
- Whofallowed.the army at a diſtance, and who, alarmed. at the fight of a few. eee 
- fledacroks. the fields in the utmoſt diſorder. This being reported to the count, he con- 
zeec, That the reax-guard. was not far off; and he qbtained permiſſion from the duke 
ef Savon to putſue them with all his cayalry ; while the duke himſelf, at the head of the 
_ infantry, advanced, to ſupport him. The conſtable, finding, it impoſſible, to. avoid an 
action, drew up his troops in the beſt order the ground would admit of. The French 
cayalry, chiefly. compoſed. of nobility, ſuſtained, with. great intrepidit ya the firſt ſhock of 
the enemy, and continued to fight, till overpowered, by numbers, and nearly diſabled, they 
Mert at length compelled, to give way. The, infantry, forming a ſquare battalion, repelled 
che attacks of the enemy's horſe, who, deſpairing to, break their, ranks, cantented-them- 
ſelves with ſurroupding them till ſuch time as the duke of . Savay. came-up, with-the re- 
- mainder of the army, and a numerous train of artillary. Some pieces of cannon which were 
now, brovghtto. hear on the centre of the French, threw them into ſuchconfuſion, that the 
cavalry, renemingtheir attack, broke in, and the rout became univerſal. Authors differ as to 
the number oſ the lain; ſome make the loſs of the French amount only to two thouſand 
fie hundred men; While others carry it ta double that number. Among the killed 
wes, John, ds Beurhon, count of Enghien;; Francis de la Tour, viſcount of Turenne; 
Claude de Ro part,-lord; of Chandenier; Nicholas. Ficrcehio, ſon to la Roche du 
Meine; Ssint-Gelais Goulaine; Rechefbrt, and about fin hundred other gentle 
men. Among the priſoners, who amounted to nearly four thouſand, were the conſtable 
himſelf, whe had received a dangerous wound in the thigh, by a piſtol- bullet; the duke 
ofi:Moptpenſicy,. of the younger branch of the houſe of Bourbon; the mareſchal Saint- 
Hand; Els onor d' Orleans, duke of Longue ville; Leuũs de Gonzaga, brother to;the 
duke of Mantua; Gabriel de Montmorenci, lord of Montboron, the conſtable's fourth 
ſon z the Rhigegraye; Francis, count of Rochefoucaud; Ia, Noche du Maine; Vaſls; 
AI ig N de Qurton;: d Aubignẽé; John de Gentaud; lord of Biron; la; Chapelle- 
Baron; in eran; n ns Thus cobra 11 Men 
nen be 00 911-01 b leb dee bo 
5 Mgt, ol thoſe who. 17 81 . 1 were 3 4 Bourbon, prince of Conde; 
e 957 vert! the count of ene! Wee, WhO fins uncommon 
10 exertion 
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alrdey oer brsges had brought off two” pieces of artillery; che lords ef Picnics, | 
| . and Efcats, fled to La Fere; two leagues from the field of battle + 
; they'thers' theſe" the duke of Nevers for their commander, and immedixely- ſent off 4 
meſſengen to the king, wich the news of their defeat. Many inhabitants of Paris, &x- 
pecinig to ſee the evemy at their gates, quitted the city, and-retired/intothe remoter 
provinces Henry, by his preſence and exhortations; endeavoured to confole and to ants 
mate-fych/2s remained; he pobliſhed letters- patent, by which every officer of his hof 
; hold-was'enjained, under pain of death, to repair, duly equipped for the field, tb che 
town of Noyon.; and all the nobility in the kingdom were ordered, under paitr of dei 
gradation,” to haſten, with all poflible expedition, to the ton of Laon, or ele to fend 
proper perſon as a ſubſtitue, to ſerve in the companies of the Arriere· ban. The gate 
of Nevers, whom Henry confirmed, for the preſent, in the poſt to which he hat beer 
raiſed by his brother officers, appointed governors, and threw garrifons iritd All the Fro 
tier towns; aud only retained ſix hundred K djs ewe che Prince f Conde; 5 | | 
wank the world et the duke of 8 JJVVVFFCFTTV FFI GR ERS LR Be 
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„a , s erab what ene news bee ; the fplenidbut dene 

| ablcured' the moſt brilliant atehie vements of his father. es: os to reaß td Fruit Sor 
this'xiebory, he immed lately repaired to the field of battle, where he was received Witfl 
l the erultätion of military triumph, and where the duke of Sivoy prefented Him with 
ffſty pair of cofouts;' eighteen pieces of enten, and ſo many priſotiers, that'he” would 
haue fund no little deve ir fupplying them with food and fodging- Phe chief of 
them he oon in xe different ſortreſſes of the Netherlands, frred à ratifony upon the 
others} and releaſed the private foldiers, after taking away their arms > mn exacking al 
dach that they would not ferye againſt Rim for the ſpace of fix months.” * 'Thef#tioops 
were! of the utmoſt ſerviee to the duke of Nevers, who immediately diſtributelf them it 
thofs vo no weh were at ſome diftance from the frontiers, with che garrifonis"sf ne a 
he ſirengtliened his army, that ſoon amounted" to ſixteen litindred® Horſe, and frot ; 
ſeven to eight "houfihd fans are een ny of” brane 3 8 Seen troops, and 4; Tn: 
-Avdiorexbariy vo 21117 a * 2 222 e t IB nie 


oanfrodd : r e e ts it ag 1 TH . amr Saft odw Mater: 
15 Olde Mime of: Auguſt e 4 Dads of the Plas: ac the 
atel- de. Vile, in which the ehorted them to reſeue the kingdom, by'the ſtren gti ard 
umnanimiry of their exereions, from the danger te which it was expoſed; Phe Sey c- 
cordithgly pratizedia hundred! rheuſund crowns for the ſupport of ten tRoufand men, on 
coirtition-that ts ſum· ſnould be de viedſ as a poll. tax, upon all tlie inhabitants indiferimit 
mately, The other tens fohlewed the enampls of the” capital; and'the Tame" this. 
levied: were deſtined to the pay of ten thouſtnd Swiſs, and four thouſand: Lanfquenets ; : 
and tõ raiſe fome new regiments of national troops. But as farther pecumary alllthce 
an e concluſion, of peace, Wenn " the adyice 15 the cardfaäl 
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be called à general” afltmbly of the inhabitants, to whom he 
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of Lorraine, hefe power and influence were nom unrivalled,” appoliits n mend) de 
e e ge e . in the 'month'© January following.” 1 &- id 3 3¹¹ 
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bine had been adviſed” by bis generals, Yet the battle ef Saud Udo ointin, to 850 
ſtrait to Paris, but he rejected their council, and reſolved to continue the ſiege. ue 
hopeleſs of relief, the admiral expreſſed his determination to defend 17 wn t che! 
extreinity; and having received a · mall roinforeement of oe hugdr ind e 
buſiert, h0⁰ made their way into the place by e eee r. Had late 17 e 1 
clared, han 
earneſt deſire; af ever e ſhould be heard to prondunbe the Word , 1 Bir 
would bind him hand and foot, and throw him into the foſſẽ, asa coward ' unws 6rthy of 
life; but; at the ſame time, he obſerved, that no one muſt think himſelf illt uſed "if, « on 
the: commiſſion of à fimilar offence, be ſhould meet with a Limilar | pur bent. LD Je 
Coligny1 tad little hopes of ſaving the town, but his objeft Was, to prottast "the f liege, 
in order to deter the enemy from attempting "any enterprize more dan ngerous e to > France. 
Such was the Mill and perſeverance with which he conducted the defence, ang ſuch ; the 


fortitode and patience he diſplayed i in animating the garriſon to uncommon exertions, 


223 the attack was carried on wr the Spaniards, the Flemiſh, and, the Lhe 
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them wetr ain an the breaches. The admiral was taken priſoner, : togethe er with Beuil, 


Jarnac;Rambowller, la Garde, Saint Remi and Soleil. D Andelot, brother dont the ad- 
miral, had the good. fortune to make his eſcape. Philip” e his 2 pod the 
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TFlenry, ineinettile, mad besllel e ert of thes e e „lich ſerved under the 


mireſchal de Briſſac in Piedmont, and had ſent repeated orders to the duke pf { Guiſe, to 


bring dackchivarmy,' with-all poſſible expedition, to France. Alarmed at the progreſs of t e 
enemy he had ordered the citizens of Paris. to take arms, and when they were revieyed b 
the'prince de la Roche-ſur-Yoo, they were found to amount to fort orty thouſand f men, „ pro- 
perly equipped. for the field o. Fortifications were alſo begun, to be creed for the 55 
tection of the capital; but the arrival of the. lard of Fernies; a veteran 1 65 from I 


—— 8 om Tt: 


put a ſtop to the works. After viewing the ſtate of che Frontiers, he 1 


. fromm inſult, aud that the monty about to be Expended there, mas 
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Dane its ployed.in Picardy. TOE, metropolis was ſtill coyered- bn en 40wns-of, great 
rene La Fere, Compiegne and Laon; and, by an entrenched. cainp on the ver Oiſe, 

ON” of containing a hundred thouſand men, and in which the troops allembled by 
h duke of ep ede e to- 555 in 1 greater re in any own! infthe - 
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8 _ | A o einn 5 i ht n; Failos to Doelegor 
Ry duke 9 0 Guile v eee 10 Tia hace 28 185 arc nl of, the, kingdoms: His 
ate {hey in Traly, ſeemed 8 be forgotten, while his former ſervices; parkicalarly? his 
"defence of. Metzy were Tecoun 75 with exaggerated praife; and-hewas.wele © Ps iff;eyeny 
city: through which he _paſſed; das- the reſtorer of public:ſecurity, ho, after ha Nag ſet 
bounds, b 7 Bis condu&tand;yalonr, to the. victorious arms of Charles the Fifth, aetwed 
now, at the e call of his countryy to-check* the formidable progreſs of Philip's power; The 
Zeptionwhich} 1eexperienced from Henry was no; leſs cordial amd honourahlesnewtütles 
Sta invented, and and new. Fe r in order to diſtinguiſh haray! He Wagiappgittel - 
: Heutenant general ' in chief, both within and without the. king, lam, avith ajurifdiction al: 
moſt unlimited and little inferior to that which was poſſeſſeq b the Kinghimſelfi The 
Aut of- Nevers, who had; for a time, enjoyed the dignity of:commander; in chief, rer 
figned,, without a murmur, his ſtation to his rival. He was, a prince af lid wirtut 
ſupetiot to the intrigues of / courts too honeſt to become chef tool pi ant, N 
inflüenced by no defire but that of ſerving the Kate, withour any view a his gyn e 
' FYonalin tereſt. After having, during ſeveral months, by: his exertions, his pradg Ee And Ahe 
Volugta ry. facrifize of his property, ſuſtained the falling. fortunes: of the flate, .ho-ſaxs - 
qoiier ee to reap. the fruits of his labours; ut. le for frombedngiaRuatod by ; 
5 vy, he e ke rte 120 ener 27 Snot boog 363 bed sim 
7 5 Ny . SH Zi. figizgaits 203 lo- Tobctisgier 
By ibe arrival. af ten thouſtnd N ag many Stils thei veterathbhands-from Niech 
mont, Ing the tri wops Which had: ſerved under the duke of; Guiſe ity[tabyarHenny 
bad collected an army ſo formidable, he was reſolved it ſhouldinet remain inactive 
| during the winter. A ſecret council was therefore called to ſettle tlie plan of ope- 2 
ons AA Henxy, to the ſurprize of all:;preſent;: propoſed ther reductioꝶt eff the | - 
fr The duke of Guiſe at  firſ'exclajmed, again} the,fehemeynotinpractic : 
7 5p had b been taken by the Engliſh, under 'Edward;the;T hyd,/beingithe only 355 
ich \ they retained, of their ancient and extenſi ve territories in Francs andqyniyeh 
1 1 at ali times, an eaſy. and ſecure paſſage intothe heart; of that Lingdog's : : GE 
5 ec 5 ' polleſſivn-c of it ſoothed the pride of the one nation, as much astit Werpiffed | LT. 
AN the other. Its fituation-was naturally ſo ſtrong,” anch its fortifications; des med | 
that i ne monarch of F rance, how adventurous foever, had bean bold, enough 
12 85 it: Even when the domeſtic ſtrength of England was-hroken andexbauſled by - 
gs between the houſes of Vork and Lancaſter, and its attention entirely 
diverted from foreign objeQts, Calais had remained undiſturbed and unthreatened.' Theſe. 
conſiderations: e a an W e do the King's propoſal, and juſtified the 
expeeflions » 2 
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3 aſleniſh ment mad uſc of by the duke of Guife: The plan. however, was 
not haſlily conceived, nor was Henry the author of it. | Senarpont, governot of Boulogne, 
a man of great knowledge in the art of fortifying towns and taking plans, had avaited 
_ himſelf of the ſhort interval of peace between France and England, to viſit Calais, and 
to examine the fortifications as cloſely as he could, without laying himſelf open t ſul- 
picion. What information he was unable to procure himſelf, he obtained by means of 
| his emiſſaries. He had particularly obſerved that it was the cuſtom of the Eagliſſi to 
diſmiſs the greater part of the garriſon towards the end of autumn, and to replace it in 
the ſpring, in order to ſave expence; and he judged, therefore, that the winter would 
be the only ſeaſon to make an attempt on it. Senarpont had weighed every eircumſtance 
with great judgment ; andthe reſult was, that the ſeheme was feaſible, and ought co be 
put in execution. without delay. The duke of Guiſe conſented to mabe the experi- 
ment, but without being anſwerable for the event, from the conviction; CT 
_ tion ſo complicated, the ſmalleſt een might « averturn thi whe _ „„ 
'A D. 1388. While the duke of Guiſe- was e eee * 
his intended expedition, the ſtates - general aſſembled in Paris, and after ſome deliberation 
conſented to grant the king three millions of crowns. of gold, one third of which the clergy: 
agreed to advance as a free gift. The duke of Guiſe having, at length, aſſembled his 
troops, ſent the duke of Nevers, with the greater part of the arm towards Luxem- 
bourg, as if his intention had been te penetrate into that province; while he placed him 
ſelf at the head of a ſecond diviſion, and took the road to Picardy, under-pretence of vi- 


EE fiting the different towns, and reinforcing the garriſons. After- amuſing the enemy: 


with threatening ſucceffively different places on the frontiers of Flanders, the two divi- 
ſions joined, when the duke of Guiſe ſuddenly turned to the left, and inveſted Calais 
with his whole army, As the country adjacent to the city was overflowed during the 
Winter, the marſhes around it became impaſſable, except by one avenue, which the forts: 
of Saint Agatha and Newnham- bridge commanded. The duke, ſenſible that the ſue- 
ceſs of his enterprize depended on conducting his operations with fuch rapidity. as would 
afford the Engliſh no time for throwing relief into the town by ſea, and prevent Philip 
from 5 any interruption by land, he puſhed the attack with a degree of vigour 
liztle. known in carrying on ſieges during that age. He drove the Engliſh from. ſort 
Saint Agatha at the firſt aſſault; he obliged. them to abandon the fort of Newnham- 
bridge, after defending it three days; ; he took the caſtle which commanded the harbour 
by ſtorm; and, on the eighth day after he appeared before. Calais, compelled the governor 
to ſurrender, as his feeble garriſon; which did not exceed five hundred men, was: worn. 
out with * 12 oo n ſo prong er b. a ere, e eee 
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be duke 6 Guiſe, without allowing che Engliſ time to recover. beam che conſter- 

_ nation: occaſioned; by this blow, immediately inveſted, Guiſnes, the garriſon of which, 
though anore numerous, defended, itſelf with. leſs vigonr, and, after fanding one brifk | 

aſſault, gave up the town. The caſtle: of Hams. was abandoned ** e polled © 

there, without waiting Venen gf the Ts =; F 
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Thus in a ee during the wb of winter, 74 8 at a 1 when the fatal . 
Saint Quintin had ſo depreſſed the ſanguine ſpirit of the French, that their utmoſt aim 
was to: protect their own country, without dreaming of making conqueſts on the enemy, 
the emerprizing valour of one man drove the Engliſh out of Calais, aſter they had 
holden it two hundred and ten years, and deprived them of every foot of land in aking- 
dom here their dominions had been once ſo. extenſive. This exploit, at the ſame time 8 
that it gave. an high idea of the power and reſources of F rance to all Europe. ſet the” 
duke of Guiſe, in the opinion of his countrymen, far above all the generals. of the : 

They celebrated his conqueſts : with immoderate tranſports: of joy; while the Engl | 
gave vent to all the paſſions which animate a high- ſpirited people, hen any great ga- 
tional calamity is inanifeſtly owing! to the miſconduct of their rulers. Mary and her 
miniſters, formerly odious, were now contemptible in their eyes. All. the terrors. of A 
ſevere and arbitrary adminiſtration could not reſtrain them from uttering execrations. | 
threats againſt thoſe, who having wantonly involved. the nation in a quarrel wherein it 
was: nowiſe intereſted, had, by their negligence or incapacity, brought irreparable dit 1. wy 
grace on their country, and let * 18 8 ee e W to the Engliſh. 
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en all the Engliſh inhabitants to quit the town, and giving their houſes to his own 
ſuljeQts, whom he allured to ſettle there by granting them various immunities, : he left a a 
numerous garrifon, under that gallant officer: the mareſchal de Termes, for their defence,” 2 
Aſter this, his victorious army went into n of eee _ 225 * inacdien 
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ence Scots, Had, been ten 8 tis FEET, 2 it the” 


year one thoufandifive hundred and forty-eight,:.and having been educated, fince that” 
tinie in the court of France, ſhe had grown. up to be the moſt amiable, and one of the 
moſt *aecompliſhed princeſſes of that age. Henry now demanded the conſent of her 
fabjeQs:ito: the celebration of the marriage, and a' parliament, which was )hplden - 


that purpoſe in Scotland, appointed eight commiſſioners to repreſent the whole, body 
the! nation at that Ny with power to ſign ſuch deeds as En be. requiſite b be⸗ 
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4 
fore it was concluded. 10 fertling the 8 of the marriage, the Scots took every pre- 
x Ention that prudence could dictate, i in order to preſerve the li liderty and indepehdence of 
their country; while the French uſed every Art to ſecure to the dauphin the conduct of 
affairs during the queen's life, and the ſucceſſion of the crown on the event of her de- 
miſe.” The young queen, indeed, was actually ſedueed to gn d private' deed, b "which 
ne made over all her rights to thie kingdom of Scotland Jo Fraticis,/ih caſe The died 
without children“. The marriage was celebrated at Patis with pomp fuitable to the 
as ro and the magnificence of a court at that time the moſt enge in Eure * 
5,34 214-10 Kn 0! tic 9 F; 6 559510 907 ION — 
57 this eveiſt the duke of Gets AH us PTR 114 Vata but 
though ehe marriage of his niece to the heir apparent of the"crown raiſed him is far be- 
yond the condition bf other ſubjects, as ſeemed to render the credit which he had gained 
dy his ſptendid' atchievements no leſs permanent than it was extenſive, yet hie ſoon per. 
ceived the diffeulty of inſindating himſelf into the eonfidence of the king, whith ſeemed 
to be monopolized by the conſtable. The fautts and the misfortunes of Montmorenci, far 
from weakening Henry's eſteem and attachment for that mĩniſter, had only ſerved to 
give them additional energy. Never, perhaps, did: ſo perfect an union fubſiſt between 
ax inonarch and his ſubject; and as it is the characteriſtic of friendſhip: to admit of no 
ſuperiority, fo on peruſing the letters that paſſed between the king and the con- 
ſtable one might be induced to believe that a change of ſtations had taken place between 
them, and that Montmorenci had become the ſovereign who diſpoſed of all "things at 
His pleaſure, and. Henry the ſubject who groaned in captivity, and. ſighed for the hour of 
tsreleaſe;” It muſt be confeſſed; indeed, that the conſtable diſplayed: no ſmall Portion 
of virtue; in reſiſting, for more than a year, the voice of nature and of friendſhip, and 
even the moſt poſitive orders of his ſovereign, who begged, entreated, and con- 
jutec him to purehaſe his liberty at any rate, and not to beſtow a thought on the magni- 
- tude of the ſacrifice that might be required for the accompliſhment of an object he had 
ſo much at heart. Henry even ſubmitted to the voluntary degradation of ſerving his friend 
ire the capacity of a ſpy; informing him daily of every thing that was ſaid and done to 
his prejudice; of the oppreſſion to which thoſe were expoſed who pexſevered in their at- 
tachment to him; of the treachery of others on whoſe friendſhip he reliedʒꝭ and who 
had facrificed that friendſhip: to their intereſt; and of the ſecret meaſures adopted by the 
cardinal of Lorraine and the duke of Guiſe for ſupplanting him in the favour of his ſove- 
reign, and deſtroying his credit at court. The ducheſs of. Valentinois, enraged at the 
conduct of the Guiſes, who began to treat her with diſdain, in order to obtain the good 
graces of Catharine of Medicis, ſupported, to the utmoſt of her power, the tottering 
faction of the conſtable, and contributed, in no ſmall degree, to the preſervation of lis. 
influence. Some” letters, 1 a part of this: ſeeret/ correſpondence, are ſtill extant: 
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When the cammiſen gene. however, ſoon . ths auphin! s „ of + 
Guiſe Was placed at the head of the army, with the ſame: unlimited, power as befores 
Henry had received, ſuch liberal ſupplies from his ſubjects, that the troops under his com- 
mand were both numerous and well appointed; while Philip, exhauſted by the extraor- 
dinary efforts of the preceding year, had been obliged to diſmiſs ſo many of his forces 
during, the winter. that he could not bring an army into the field capable of making head 
againſt the enem The duke of Guiſe did not loſe the favourable. opportunity which. 
his ſuperiority : ford rded him; urged by Vieilleville, governor « of Meta, who had long en- 
tertained ſpies in the town, and obtained every neceſſary information, he inveſted Thion- 
ville, in the duchy of Luxembourg. one of the ſtrongeſt tons on the frontier of the 
N etherlands,. and of great importance to France, by its vicinity to Metz; and, notwiths- 
fanding.t the obſtinate valour with which it was defended, he forced:it to capitulate on 
the twentyrſecond o of June, after a ſiege of three weeks. Vieilleville, the projector of 
the enterprize, was rewarded with the government of the town, with permiſſion to re- 
ſerye that of Metz alſo, where he appointed a lieutenant-governor. ; Mareſchal,Strozzi, - 
a gallant * and experienced officer, was killed during the: gy. You a. e * rt 

duke « of Guile Was een on F his ſhoulder. 5 VH; Sertf brew nap 
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But the n of this, Es; which it was 1 bt; lead to other con- 
queſts, WAS. mere than counterbalanced by an event that happened in another part of 
the Low- Countries. The mareſchal de Termes, governor of Calais, having penetrated 
into F landers without oppoſition, with an army conſiſting of fix hundred light-horſe, 
and from fix to ſeven thouſand infantry , ſeized and pillaged the town of Bergue- Saint 
Vinoch,; and then inveſting . Dunkirk, took it by. ſtorm, on the fiſth day of theiſiege. 
The mareſchal perceiving: that the ſoldiers, ſolely intent on preſerving the rich booty 
they had acquired, neglected all military diſcipline, took the precaution to ſend it to 
Calais; and at the ſame time wrote to the king, to inform him that Dunkirk, from its 
adyantageous Gtuation, might, in a ſhort time, and at a little expence, be rendered a place 
of importance. Unhappily for France, Henry had, at this period, no perſon near him. 
with whom. he could adviſe on the buſineſs ; for the cardinal of Lorraine, who pfficiated.: 
as, prime miniſter, was totally ignorant of all military concerns. At the expiration of 
ant the king's anſwer arrived, containing a permiſſion to the mareſchaltotfortiſy. 

mY unkirk,. for Which purpoſe. the ſum of two thouſand crowns- were remitted to him. 
SES ja on 80. late; Lalain, lord of 7 1 a had ae ee ann four: 
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thouſand men, while the count of Egmont, the moſt active of all Philip's 8 having 
received a regiment of cavalry from the duke of Savoy, and having aſſembled all the gar- 
_ riſons of the neighbouring towns, advanced to the banks of the river Aa, in order to cut 
diff the retreat of the French. At this critical con juncture de Termes was ſeized with 
2 violent fit of the gout that nearly deprived him of the uſe of his limbs; he therefore 
gave up the command of the troops to John d' Eſtouteville, lord of Villebon, with or- 
ders to retreat along the ſea-coaſt, and to profit by the falling of the tide to ford the Aa, 
by which means he would get the ſtart of the count of Egmont, who lay in wait-for him 
at that part of the river which the army had croſſed on their road to Dunkirk. The 
mareſchal, however, followed the next day in a litter, and overtook his troops juſt as the 
| baggage and rear guard were paſſing the ſtream ; but he had no ſooner: gained the oppoſite 
bank than he deſcried the enemy, who, fearful left he ſhould eſcape them, had left all 
their artillery behind. Finding an action unavoidable, de Termes now drew up his 
amy in the moſt advantageous manner; with the ſea at their backs, their right wing 
| extended along the banks of the river, and their left covered by the baggage-waggons. In 
this poſition, the French ſuſtained the impetuous attack of an enemy whoſe numbers were 
| double their own; repulſed, with conſiderable flaughter, their foremoſt battalions, and were 
on the point of obtaining a victory, when one of thoſe accidents which human-foreſight 
cannot anticipate, nor human prudence avert, gave a different turn to the conteſt. A ſqua- 
Aron of Engliſh ſhips of war, which were cruizing on the coaſt, being drawn by the noiſe 
of the firing towards the ſcene of action, entered the river Aa, ind turned its great guns 
againft the right wing of the French with ſuch effect, as immediately broke that body, 
and ſpread terror and diſmay through the whole army. The Flemings, to whom afvit- 
ance ſo, unexpected and ſo ſeaſonable gave freſh courage, redoubled their efforts, that they 
| might not loſe the advantage which fortune had preſented them, or give the enemy time 

to recover from their conſternation; and the rout of the French ſoon became general. 
Near two tlioufand of them were killed on the ſpot; the reſt were taken priſoners, to- 
gether with the mare ſchal de Termes, 1 ee, Morvilliers, ; and the count 
of Chaunes. - 5 dS, = 


| 1 to 9 the affront they had tuſtained i in the wedbclien of Calais, the 
5 Eng rlifh had fitted out a fleet of one hundred and forty ſail, which, being joined by 


3 my Flemiſh ſhips, and carrying fix thouſand land forces on board, were ſent to make 


an attempt on the coaſt of Brittany : the French having gotten intelligence of their de- 
-Gign, were ſo well prepared to receive them at Breſt, that they did not think it prudent to 
attack that place; but landing at Conquet, they plundered and burnt the town, with 
ſome adjacent villages, and were proceeding to commit farther depredations, when Ker- 
ſimon, a Breton gentleman, at the head of ſome militia, fell upon them, put them t to 
the Sn an Gore them to mir Wir with e loſs. 
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Tube vi ictoty obtained by the count of Egmont over the mareſchal de Termes, obliged 
tie ddke of Guiſe to relinquiſh all other ſchemes, and to haſten towards the: eee. of 
Picardy, that he might oppoſe the progreſs of the enemy in that province. This diſaſter 
reflected new luſtre omhis reputation, and once more turned the eyes of his countrymen 
towards him, as the only general on whoſe arms victory always attended, and in whoſe 
conduct, as well as good fortune, «they could confide in every danger. Henry reinforced 
Guiſe's army with ſo many Germans. and Swiſs, that it ſoon amounted to forty thou- 
ſand men, whom Guiſe encamped on the banks of the Somme, from Amiens to Pont- 
Remi. The enemy's army, after the junction of the count of Egmont with the duke 
of Savoy, was not inferior in number, and they pitched their camp at the diſtance 
of fix leagues from the French. Each monarch having joined his army, it was ex- 
pected that a decifive action would, at laſt, determine which of the rivals. ſhould. talce 
the aſcendant for the future, and give Jaw to Europe. But though both. had it in their 
power, neither of them diſcovered any inclination to bring the determination of ſuch an 
important point to depend upon the uncertain and fortuitous iſſue of a ſingle” battle. Who 
made the Ar overtures for a peace, however, it is not known, nor is it of any conſe- 
quence to aſcertain. Commiſkoners met at the abbey of Cercamp, on the frontiers of | 
either kingdom ; ; thoſe, on the part of France, were the cardinal of Eorraine ; the con- 
ſtable Montmorenci; ; the mareſchal de Saint- Andre; John de Morvilliers, biſhop: of Or- 
leans; and d' Aubeſpine, ſecretary of ſtate: on the part of Philip appeared the duke of 
| Alva; William of Naſſau, prince of Orange ;. Rui Gomez de Silva; Granvelle, biſhop 
of Arras; and Ulric Viglius, Doctor of Laws. All military operations were immedi- 
ately terminated by a ſuſpenſion of arms, and an agreement to diſmiſs the foreign mer-- . 
denaries (which were extremely numerous) on either: ſide. "The plenipotentiaries of 5 
Spain, however, made ſuch high demands, in the name of Philip, that the eonferences: | 
were likely to be protracted to a conſiderable length; and an event alſo happened which: 
vecaſioned an unavoidable delay in the negociations; about a month aſter the confer- 
- ences had been opened, Mary of England ended her ſhort and. inglorious reign, and her. 
fiſter Elizabeth was immediately proclaimed queen by the Engliſh. As the powers of tlie 
Engliſh plenipotentiaries, who attended the congreſs, expired on the death of their miſ- 
treſs, they could not proceed ü received a corn and mftructons from their 
. 1 SO 2 5 „ ER, 

„ ST = Phillg beheld Elizabetles de to the- Hs 1 equal ſolicitude 
As during Mary s jealous adminiſtration, under the moſt difficult circumſtances, that. 
princeſs had: conducted herſelf. with great prudence and addreſs, they had conceived a 
high idea. of her abilities; and already formed expectations of a reign very different from 
that of her ſiſter. _ Equally ſenſible of the importance of gaining her favour, both mo» _ 
narchs ſet themſelves with emulation to- court it, and employed every art, in order to 
iünſinuate themſebves into her confdenoe. Dy of them had en meritorious, with 
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— to Elizabeth; to plead in a his own behalf. Henry had offered her # retreat {his 
dominions;{/ if the dread oß her ſiſter's violence ſhould force her to fly for ſafety out of 
England. Philip, by his powerful interceſſion, had prevented Mary ſtom proceed-' 
ing to the moſt fatal extremities againſt her. Each of them now endeavoured to 
avail himſelf: of the circumſtances in his favour. Henry wrote to Elizabeth ſoon after 
her acceſſion, with the warmeſt expreſſions of friendſhip and regard. He repreſented the 
war which had unhappily been kindled between their kingdoms, not as a national quarrel, 
but as the effect of Mary's blind partiality to her huſband, and fond compliance with all 
his. wiſhes. He entreated her to diſengage herſelf from an alliance which had proved ſo 
unfortunate to England, and to conſent to a ſepatate peace with him, without mingling 
her intereſts with thoſe of Spain, from which they ought now to be altogether disjoined. 
Philip, on the other hand, un willing to loſe his connection with England, the import - 
ance of which, during a rupture with France, he had recently experienced, not only vied 
with Henry in declarations of eſteem for Elizabeth, and in profeſſions of his reſolution 
to cultivate the ſtricteſt amity with her, but, in order to confirm and perpetuate their 
union, he offered himſelf to her in marriage, and undertook to . * | 
bon che gya ro that eſſe. | 0 64 9% 
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| Elizabeth 3 the propoſals of the two monarchs wich all the attention Abet their 
importance deſerved. She gave ſome encouragement to Henry's overture for a ſeparate - 


. negociation, becauſe it opened a channel of correſpondence with France, which ſhe 


might-find to be of great advantage, if Philip ſhould not diſcover ſufficient zeal and ſo- 
licitude for ſecuring to her proper terms in the joint treaty. But ſhe ventured, on this. 
ſtep with the moſt cautious reſerve, that ſhe might not alarm Philip's ſaſpicious temper, 
and loſe an ally in attempting to gain an enemy. In order to give her time to come to 
2 deciſion on this point, it was agreed to ſuſpend the conferences for two months, and 
| to 2h 8 5 at e or at N more convenient places togrards the, _ Oh 
52 3M b 700 
Bae he ies returned to o his priſon i in the Low Countries, 5 be bad been 1 
releaſed in order to attend the conferences, he had an interview with the king at Beau - 
vais, who received him with the moſt flattering marks of regard, and convinced him, 
that abſence, inſtead of abating or extinguiſhing his friendſhip, had given it new ardour . 
- Evincing a deſire of ſettling his affairs, as if he expected to finiſh his days in priſon, he 
eaſily, obtaincd, from a maſter-who could refuſe him nothinghe aſked, the reverſion of the 
office of -grand-imaſter of his houſhold, for his eldeſt ſon. Then returning to the Lor 
Cs he. Tas that he was tired of NS deluded MY a-vain > cats of. OP 
. | 0 F339 e 
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Which. i it was ne ver netentek to fulfil, ſinee it was made to Henley on treaty of peage 
which, could; net poſſibly take place on he conditions atfemꝑteq to be impoſed on F rande : 


that, for his part che would die ſooner than adviſe the being to accede to them: that as! 
Nis enemies had taken advantage of his wrakneſs in accepting the oſſice of plempoten- 
tiary, vaſuitable as it was to a priſoner, in order to uin his feputation in the opinion of 
all who loved their country, he now renounced a function which he could not diſcharge 
without becoming an object of ſuſpicion; that he had ſettled his. family affairs and made 
his; will; that it now depended on the king of Spain either to fix a ranſom on him or? 
to > aſſign him A priſon, i in which he could paſs the remainder of his days in > ant 
like: manner: that if the ranſom required was ſuch as a gentleman, like himſelf, 
could. pay, he would do his utmoſt to raiſe the neceſſary ſum, and would after wards 
endeayour, as far as he could conſiſtently with his loyalty and honour, to promote thei 
cencluſſion of a peace; that were it, on the contrary, exorbitant, he would calmly vrait 
the approach of death, which, at his age, could not be far diſtant. The Spaniſh! mi- 
niſters, finding the conſtable fixed in his reſolution, and conſidering that, by: prolonging: 
the term of his captivity,;they ſhould defeat their owa, purpoſe, fince the negociation; on. 
the part of the French, would, in that caſe, be left ſolely to the Guiſes, who were ſtronglyxe 
intereſted in the continuation of the war, they engaged Philip to releafe him before it was 
too late. His ranſom was accordingly fixed at two hundred thouſand erowns, one half 
of which ae bene in eaſe a gas were e 9 e means - 


„in na "2.5 i} 2 
-Henty, in the 5 of chi busen i d himſelf üb a Ader of meanneſs x 
and duplicity, wholly unworthy a monarch. The Guiſes, apprized by one of their 
emũſſaries of the tranfaction that had paſſed. between. the king and the conſtable, during 
their late interview at Beauvais, were enraged at the idea that a man, whoſe imprudenee 
had brought the ſtate to the brink of deſtruction, ſhould: reap the rewards which had 
been refuſed to thoſe whoſe conduct and eourage had reſtored it to its former ſplendour 5? 
for the duke himſelf had been anxious to obtain' the place of grand- maſter of the houſs! 
hold, which gave a conſiderable influence to the perſon who held it, by ſubjecting to his 
will almoſt all the principal officers of the court. Having reſolved to come to an eu- 
planation with Henry, he begged that monarch to believe that the humble requeſt which 
he was about to prefer was not, in the ſmalleſt degree, influenced by jealouſy; bur that: / 
having been choſen, by his majeſty himſelf, to act as grand-maſter of the houſhold; on 
the ſmarriage of the dauphin with the queen of Scotland, he could not but feel fenfibly- 
morti ſied at ſeeing any other perſon veſted with that dignity: that he had, eee. - Sp 
perienced the moſt lively concern on hearing that his majeſty had promiſed it tõ the . 
ſable's:eldeſt ſon; becauſe the whole kingdom would believe that nobody would kave re- 
ceived: a preference over himſelf, unleſs he had given cauſe for diſpleaſure, or had been 
deemed unworthy of the office. The king, extremely embaraſſed, at firſt denied that 


— converſation had W between him and the conſtable on the lea; but obſerved, 
tha 
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that if the conſtable had aſked the place for his ſon, he was ſo firongly attached to the 
young man, and his father had rendered ſuch eſſential ſervice to the ſtate, that he could 
with difficulty have refuſed him. The duke of Guiſe preſſed the matter no farther ; and 
the king, after denying, in the moſt poſitive manner, that he had diſpoſed of the 47855 in 
| 18 HE did not dare to inveſt young Mane with the promiſed dignity 9 *. 


*3 * 


The e on giving Gevrity to the bing: of Spain for the payment of the ſum 
ſtipulated for his ranſom, was releaſed from priſon, whence he haſtened to court. During ä 
his captivity, he had formed the project of an alliance which was calculated to confirm 
his influence, and ſecure him a ſuperiority over his rivals: this was the marriage of his 
ſecond ſon, Danville, with Antoinette de la Mark, grand daughter to the ducheſs of Va- 
lentinois. Danville, who had ſignalized his courage in the wars of Italy, whence he had 
been recalled after the fatal battle of Saint-Qaintin, had made fuch an impreſſion on the 


„ hebre EF ee eeet bride, and had fo far ingratiated himfelf with her relations, that, 


though a younger ſon, he obtained a preference over the moſt opulent noblemen who 
frequented the court, and even over fome of the princes of the blood, who aſpired to 
obtain her hand. Apprized of theſe -ctrcumftances, the conftable went to ſign the 
: marriage. contra. a to il. at the 1 which. were celebrated at +2: pon of 
| Ecouen. 15 | : 
| The Guiſes, on their © Ge; sg themſelves of the e N now — . for 
| the poſſeſſion of which they were ſolely indebted to their recent ſervices, . preſſed the 
concluſion of the marriage of Charles the Third, duke of Lorraine, the head of their 
__ family, with the princeſs Claude, ſecond daughter to the king: the young duke, who, 
for the laſt ſeven years, had been brought up with the dauphin, received, as a marriage- 
portion with his wife, the fam of one hundred thouſand crowns, and the town of Stenay, 
one of the res of the 1 of eee which W ep _ os 
| of Lorraine. ny 
; 8 amid theſe diſputes 2 we rival factions, the n of the 58 were Shot 
-wholly forgotten, and the council ſkilfully ayailed themſelves of an opportunity, afforded 
by the whimſical pertinacity of the pope, to keep poſſeſſion of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, 
with their dependencies, commonly diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of the Three Bi- 

. ſhopricks. Aſter the reſignation of the Imperial crown, by Charles the Fifth, at Franc- 
fort Ferdinand, the new empefor, ſent Guſman, his chancellor, to acquaint the pope 
; amen to n his reverence to the holy ſee, and to oe that, © * 


n Garnier, tam. xvii. p. 549. | 
to 
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. form, te, would ſoon diſpatch an ambaſſador extraordinary to treat with his holineſs 
concerning. his coronation ; Paul, whom neither experience not diſappointments could 
teach to bring down his lofty ideas of the papal prerogative to ſuch a moderate ſtandard 
as ſuited the genius of the times, refuſed to admit the envoy into his preſence, and de- 
_ clared all the. proceedings at Francfort irregular and invalid. He contended that the 
pope, as the vicegerent of Chriſt, was entrufted with the keys both of celeſtial and ter- 
reſtrial government; that from him the Imperial juriſdiction was derived; that though 
his predeceſſors | had authorized the electors to chooſe an emperor whom the holy ſee 
confirmed, this privilege was confined to thoſe caſes when a vacaucy was occaſioned by 
death ; that the inſtrument of Charles's reſignation had been preſented in an improper 
court, (the college. of electors), as it belonged to the pope alone to reject or to accept 
of it, and to nominate a perſon to fill the Imperial throne; that, waving all theſe ob- 
| lections, Ferdinand's election laboured under two defects which alone were ſufficient to 
Tender i it void, for the proteſtant electors had been admitted to vote, though, by their 
N apoſtacy from the catholic faith, they had forfeited that and every other privilege of the 
_ electoral office; and Ferdinand, by ratifying the conceſſions of ſeveral diets in favour of 
8 heretics, had rendered himſelf unworthy of the Imperial dignity, which was inſtituted 
: for the protection, not for the deſtruction, of the church. But, after thu ndering out theſe 
extravagant maxims, he added, with an appearance of condeſcenſion, that if Ferdi nand 
would renounce all title to the Imperial crown, founded on the election at F rancfort, 
make profeſſions of repentance for his paſt conduct, and ſupplicate him, with due humi- 
| lity, to confirm Charles's reſignation, as well as his aſſumption to the empire, he might 
expect every mark of favour from his paternal clemency and goodneſs. Guſman, though 
he had perceived conſiderable difficulties in his negociation with the pope, little expected 
that he would have revived thoſe antiquated and wild pretenſions; which aſtoniſhed him 
1 much, that he hardly knew how to reply. He prudently declined entering into any 
- controverſy concerning the nature or extent of the papal juriſdiction, and confining him- 
ſelf to the political conſiderations which ſhould determine the pope to recognize an em- 
peror already in poſſeſſion, he endeavoured to place them in fuch a light, as, he imagined, _ 
could ſcarcely fail to ſtrike Paul, if he were not altogether blind to his own intereſt. 
Philip ſeconded Guſmin's arguments with great earneſtneſs, by an ambaffador whom he 
\ ſent to Rome on purpoſe, and beſought the pope to deſiſt from the affertion of claims ſo 
| unſeaſonable, as might not only irritate and alarm Ferdinand and the princes of the em- 
pire, but furniſh the enemies of the holy ſee with a new reaſon for repreſenting its ju- 
riſdiction as incompatible with the nights of princes, and ſubverſive of all civil au- 
. thority.. But Paul, who deemed it a crime to attend to any conſideration ſuggeſted by hu- 
man prudence or policy, when he thought himſelf called upon to aſſert the prerogatives of 
7 the papal woe, remained inflexible “, Ou at an interview ee of 9 N + 
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tation; but, ſince che · defeat of Saint - Quintin. the ſole object of his-withes. appears to have 


785 been the! releafe of the conflable, and the reftoration of peace. Paying, therefore, much 
| lefs attention to the inſidious offers of the ſovereign pontiff, than to certain expreſſions 


which dropped from the cardinal of Augſburg, one of Ferdinand's- principal miniſters; 
in a converſation with the cardinal of Tournon, he ſent an extraordinary embaſſy, com- 
poſed of Marillac, archbiſhop of Vienne, and Bourdillon, lieutenant-governor of Cham- 
pagne, to the diet which Ferdinand had recently aſſembled at - Augſburg; where they 


publickly acknowledged that prince for emperor; in return- for which, they received ſe- 


cret aſſurances, that the 80 of Metz, Toul, and Verdun,x would: not be Rang, in- 
fled on. 3 35 PE | . 


— 
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" Elizabeth, n bad iofiruted the Engliſh plenigchaiianis to a in 1 point 


in concert with the plenipotentiaries of Spain, and to take no ſtep until they had previ- 


ouſly conſulted with them. But though ſhe deemed it prudent to aſſume: this appearance 

of confidence 1 in. the N monarch, ſhe knew preciſely how far to carry it; and diſco- 
had FM to her. The Engliſh had expreſſed {6 on their PEA Wa of ber ders 
choice of him, that it would have been highly imprudent to exaſperate them by a renewal 
of that odious alliance. She was too well acquainted with Philip's: harſh and i imperious 


temper, to think of him for a huſband: nor could ſhe admit. a diſpenſation, from the pope 
to be ſufficient to authorize her marrying him, without condemning her father's divorce 
from Catharine of Arragon, and acknowledging, of conſequeuce, the nullity, of her mo- 
ther's marriage, and the illegitimacy of her own birth. But, though ſhe determined not 


to yield to Philip's addreſſes, the ſituation of her affairs rendered it dangerous to reject 


them; and ſhe returned an anſwer, therefore, in terms which were evaſive, but ſo tempered 


with reſpe&;. that though they gave him no > reaſon. to be ſecure 5 . e not 
e 3 his * | | et 


By this 3 as well as by the 5 wh what the ee her eee in- 
tentions with regard to religious concerns, for ſome time after her acceſſion, he ſo far gained: 
upon Philip that he warmly.eſpouſed her intereſt in the. conferences which were renewed at 
Cercamp, and afterwards removed, on the ſixth of February, to Cateau-Cambreſis. Adefini- 
oye N was ta e the claims and ee of lo n princes, required the- 
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examination of ſucha variety of intricate points, and led to fach infinite 5 minute details, 
as ſpun out the negociations to a great length. But by the indefatigable exertions of dhe con- 
ſtable Montmorenci, who alternately repaired to the courts of Paris and Bruſſels, in order | 
to pope or remove oY ane the n Pots in diſpute were at ng adjuſted. 
The lem of England 3 as tha Ea dne to retard the treaty, Elizabeth 
demanded the reſtitution of Calais, in the moſt peremptory terms, as an eſſential .condi- . 
tion of her conſenting to peace; Henry refuſed to give up that important conqueſt; and 1 
both ſeemed to have taken their reſolution with unalterable firmneſs.” Philip warmly ſup- 
ported Elizabeth's pretenſions to Calais, not merely from a principle of equity towards the 
Engliſh nation, that he might appear to have contributed to their recovering what they had 
loſt by eſpouſing his cauſe; nor ſolely with a view of ſoothing Elizabeth by this manifeſ- 
tation of zeal for her intereſt ; but in order to render France leſs formidable, by ſecuring to 
her ancient enemy this eaſy acceſs into the heart of the kingdom. The earneſtneſs, how- 
ever, with which he ſeconded the arguments of the Engliſh plenipotentiaries ſoon began to 
relax. During the courſe of the negociation, Elizabeth, who now felt herſelf firmly ſeat- 
ed on 1 throne, began to take ſuch open and vigorous meaſures, not only for overturn- 
ing all that her ſiſter had done in favour of popery, but for eſtabliſhing the proteſtant 
church on a firm foundation, as convinced Philip that his hopes of an union with her had 
been from the beginning vain, and were now deſperate. From that period his interpoſi- ; 
tions in her favour became more cold and formal, flowing merely from regard to decorum, | ; 2 5 
or from the conſideration of remote political intereſts. Elizabeth, having reaſon to ex- IT 
pect ſuch an alteration in his conduRt, quickly perceived it; but as nothing would have 
been of. greater detriment to her people, or more inconſiſtent with her ſchemes of do- 
_ meſtic-adminiſtration, than the continuance of war, ſhe ſaw the, neceſſity of. ſubmitting i VVV 
"ſuch conditions as the ſituation of her affairs impoſed, and that ſhe muſt reckon upon being „ N 
deſerted by an ally who was now united to her by a very feeble tie, if ſhe did not ſpeedily | 
reduce her demands to what was moderate or attainable. She accordingly; gave new in- 
ſtructions to her ambaſſadors; and Philip' 8 plenipotentiaries acting as mediators between the ; 
French and them, an expedient was ſuggeſted, which, in ſome meaſure, juſtified Eliza- 
beth's departure from the rigour of her firſt demand with regard to Calais. All inferior 
articles were ſettled without much diſcuſſion or delay : Philip, that he might not appear to 
have abandoned the Engliſh, inſiſted that the treaty. between Henry and Elizabeth ſhould - | RT 2, 
be concluded i in form, before that between the French monarch and him. | e one Was - „ 
* "accordingly ſigned on the . day of Apr, the aber on the ad w ali 18 
e e neee HET” | 
112 Pending the. Fe ola 9 5 beſo de Briſlac, . eee in Piedmont.” ap- | 2 
e of the ſacrifices which K rance was about to make. and 288 5 of being deprived of 5 
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his 8 ſent his ſeeretary, Boivin, to the king: he obſerved: to Henry, that the- 
country Propoſed tobe ceded to the enemy was equal in value to any one of the beſt provinces 
in his dominions; and would, in time of peace, produce a revenue of five hundred thou- 
ſand crowns, three hundred thouſand whereof, or even more, would be paid into the 


treaſury, every year; that the finances of the Spaniſh monarch were in ſuch a deplorable 


fate, that the continuance of the war for another year would ſuffice to make him alter his 


fame cauſe, and to leave him to oppoſe, as well as he could, all thoſe who ſhould attempt 


tone, and fubmit to ſuch conditions as France might chooſe to exact; that the nation Fas 
not ſo impoveriſhed but that it could yet fupply the ſum of three hundred thouſand: 


| CIQWBS 3 - that the mareſchal himſelf would contribute five-and-thirty thoufand, and, ſhould 
: be neceffary, would even ſell a part of his eſtates; that if, from motives which he was 
unable to divine, the king ſhould be led to rejeR the mareſchal's advice, he earneſtly en- 


treated his majeſty to-baniſh, by ſound of trumpet, him and all who ſhould embrace the 


to drive him out of his government; that ſhould he be overpowered by numbers, he 


would periſh like the laſt conflable de Bourbon, by a glorious death, while France would 


loſe nothing but what ſhe had voluntarily conſented; to reſign; if, on the contrary, for- 


tune ſhould favour his efforts, he ſhould ſecure to his country the poſſeſſion of provinces 


which ſhe had purchaſed with the blood of her children, and render the king the moſt 


powerful monarch in Europe. Henry, confuſed at ſuch a Propoſal, replied, that he con- 


- fidered the mareſchal's advice as that of a man who had given him the moſt unequivocal 


. 


| proofs of his zeal and attachment; that, thank Heaven! he was not reduced to fuch a ſitu- 
ation as would juſtify the adoption of deſperate meaſures; and that he ſtill poſſeſſed courage | 


and reſources ſufficient to inſpire the enemy with greater dread than it was in their 


power to make him experience. * Do not be offended, Sire,” „aid the duke of Guiſe, 
who was preſent at the time—* if I declare that the conduct you are made to purſue 
8 RE bu the contrary ; and that a ſingle ſtroke of your pen is about to take from you more 


« than you could poffibly loſe by an unſucceſsful war of thirty years. Put me in one 
+ of the weakeſt places which you are adviſed to refign, and let your enemies diſlodge me 


6s if, they. can. In the offer I now make, I ſhalt be joined by hundreds of your ſervants, 
as well on this as on the other ſide the Alps. Henry remained ſilent, and exhibited 


| evident marks of confuſion ; and the duke believing him to be ſhaken, told him to truſt to 
his brother and him for providing the requiſite funds for raiſing and ſupporting an army 


of equal ſtrength to that of the preceding year; that they would even, he faid, ſave him 


the | trouble « of convening the ſtates- general a ſecond time, having already opened a_nego- 


whereof appeare . to be e and terns dan in on, 1 to 
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_ Theſe oli, from a man who had ure been accuſtomed to perform more than he pro- 
miſed, 


F 


_* ciation | With certain bankers who had conſented to advance as much money as would be 
wanted; and he had formed a plan of operations for the enſuing campaign, the ſucceſs 
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miſed, ſeemed to decide the king; who, to give an apparent fatiafaQtion to the duke of. 
Guiſe, immediately diſpatched Boivin with orders to his plenipotentiaries to exereiſe 
their powers with great diſcretion; hut, in a private letter which he ſent, at the ſame time, 
to the conſtable, he gave him an account of this converſation, which he repreſented as a 
- new ſcheme of the Guiſes in order to keep the reins of government in their on hands; 
and he therefore A Aw Laan to aro) he canpluben of 95 9 as inuch | 


as 1 * 
The treaty of p peace va France and Eogland contanned no article of. real Apa . 
tance, but that which reſpected Calais. It was ſtipulated, that Henry ſhould keep pof- 

ſeſſion of that town, with all its dependencies, during eight years; that, at the expiration of 

that term, he ſhould reſtore it to England; that in caſe of non · perſormance, he ſhould 
forfeit five hundred thoufand crowns, for the payment of which ſum feyen'or eight weak. 
thy merchants, who were not his fubje&s, ſhould grant ſecurity ; that five perſons of dif. 


tinction ſhould be given as hoſtages until that ſecurity were provided; that, although 3 


forfeit of five hundred thouſand crowns ſhould be paid, the right of England to Calais 
 Hhould ſtill remain entire, in the ſame manner as if the term of eight years were expired; 39 
that the king and queen of Scotland ſhould be included in the treaty; that if they, or the 
French king, ſnould violate the peace by any hoftile action, Henry ſhould be- obliged in- 
ſtantly to reſtore Calais; chat, on the other hand, if any breach of the treaty proceeded 
from Elizabeth, then Henry; and the king and queen of e were n n all W 
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Nestea e Audied attention wick which Þ many precautions w were taken; It is ! Eon 


evident that TOY: did not intend the reſtitution of Calais, nor is it probable that Eliza- 
beth expected it. It was hardly poſfible that the could maintain, during the courſe of eight 
years, ſuch perſect concord both with France and Scotland, as not to afford Henry ſome (475 
pretext for alledging that ſhe had violated the treaty. | But even if that term ſhould elaple © 
Vithout any ground for complaint, Henry might then chooſe to pay the ſum ſtipulated, and 
Elizabeth had no method of aſſerting her right but by force of arms. However, by throw 
ing tlie articles in the treaty with regard to Calais into this form, Elizabeth ſatisfied her ſub- 
jects of every denomination; ſhe gave men of difcernment a ftriking proof of her addreſs, 
in palliating whatſhe could not prevent; and amuſed the multitude, to whom the ceſſion of 
fuchan' important place would haye appeared altogether infamans, with the e - | 
— ea Anne SOR 1 favourite Nane : | 5 i 
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between Elizabeth, Henry's eldeſt daughter, and Philip, Who ſupplanted his ſon, the un- 
fortunate Don Carlos, to whom that princeſs had been promiſed in the former conferences 
at Cercamp; the other between Margaret, Henry's only ſiſter, and the duke of Savoy. 
Henry having, by this means, ſecured an honourable eſtabliſhment for his ſiſter and his 
daughter, granted, in conſideration of theſe marriages, terms both to Philip and the duke 
of * of which he IG not, on any other account, eddy ventured to prove. 
| The b artivles 5 in he treaty 1 TED, and Philip were, Fry a ſincere and 
- perpetual amity ſhould be eſtabliſhed between the two crowns and their reſpective allies; 
that the two monarchs ſhould labour in concert to procure the convocation of a general 
council, in order to check the progreſs of hereſy, and reſtore unity and concord to the 
- Chriſtian church; that all the conqueſts made by either party on this fide of the Alps, 
ſince the commencement of the war, in 1551, ſhould be mutually reſtored ; that the duchy 
of Savoy, the principality of Piedmont, the country of Breſſe, and all the other territo- 
ries formerly belonging to the dukes. of Savoy, ſhould be reſtored to Emanuel Philibert, 
immediately after the celebration of his marriage with Margaret of France, the towns of 
Turin, Quiers, Pignerol, Chivaz, and Villanova excepted, of which Henry ſhould keep 
poſſeſſion until his claims on that prince, in right of his grand-mother, ſhould be heard, 
and decided in courſe of law; that as long as Henry retained theſe places in his hands, 
Philip ſhould be at liberty to keep garriſons in the towns of Vercelli and Aſti; that the French 
EkEing ſhould immediately evacuate all the places he held in Tuſcany and the Sienneſe, and 
renounce all future pretenſions to them; that he ſhould reſtore the marquiſate of Mont- 
ferrat to the duke of Mantua; that he ſhould receive the Genoeſe into favour, and. give up 
to them the towns which he had conquered in the iſland of Corſica; that none of the princes 
or ſtates, to whom theſe ceſſions were made, ſhould call their ſubjeQs to account for any 
part of their conduct while under the dominion of their enemies, but ſhould bury all paſt 
tranſactions in oblivion. The pope, the emperor, the kings of Denmark, Sweden, 
Poland, Portugal, the king and queen of Scots, and almoſt every prince and ſtate in 
Chriſtendom, were MIN + in this ee as the alles either of 12 - 
32 War „„ | . | 


Thus, by this famous treaty, peace was re-eſtabliſhed | in „ All the cauſes of diſ. 


c eordwhichhadſo long embroiled the powerful monarchs of France and Spain, which had 
ttanſmitted hereditary: quarrels and wars from Charles to Philip, and from Francis to | 


5 Henry, ſeemed to be wholly removed or Gnally terminated. The French alone com- 
plained of the unequal conditions of a treaty, into which an ambitious miniſter, in order 
to recover his liberty, and an artful miſtreſs, that ſhe might gratify her reſentment, had ſe- 
duced their too eaſy monarch. They exclaimed loudly againſt the folly of giving up to 
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the enemies of F rance an. n hundred 4 eighty-nine fortified places, in the Low. Countries 
or: in Italy, i in return for the three inſignificant towns of Saint-Quintin, Ham, and Catelet, P 


They conſidered i it as an indelible ſtain upon the glory of the nation, to renounce, in one. 


day, territories ſo extenſive, and ſo capable of being defended, that the enemy could not 
5 2255 oped. to wreſt them out of: their hands, aſter x many years of. victory and e 3 


— 
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retinue, to Paris, in te to celebrate his marriage with Henry's Wilker. The duke of 


Alva was ſent to the ſame capital, at the head of a ſplendid embaſſy, to eſpoufe the prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth, in the name of his maſter the king of Spain; the ceremony was performed, 
on the twenty-ſi ixth of June, by the cardinal of Bourbon, at the church of Notre Dame. 
The greateſt rejoicings and feſtivities took place on this occaſion, and on the twenty-ninth 
of June a grand tournament was holden in the Rue Saint-Antoine, at which the king bore 
away the palm of victery. But as he was retiring from the circle, he perceived two latices - 
at one. end of the liſts which were yet unbroken ; one of theſe he took himſelf, and the 
other he ſent to Montgomery, the captain of his guards, a man eminently ſkilled in alt 


martial exerciſes, inviting him to break it with his ſovereign in honour of the ladies. Mont< * 


omery | heſitated for ſome time, and even twice. refuſed to obey the ſummons; the queens - 
of Scotland and France too, who. were preſent, ſent to entreat the king to content -himfelf 
with the glory he had already acquired, and to run no farther riſk; Henry, however, per- 
ſited, and, at length, ſent. a poſitive order to Montgomery to prepare for the aſſäult: he 
obeyed; the atiack was violent ; their lances were ſhivered in pieces?” but the king's vizor 
having been deranged by the ſhock; one of the broken pieces of his adverſary s lance 
pierced his forehead, Juſt above the left eye, and he fell ſenſeleſs on the ground. He wax 
immediately conveyed to his palace, and the ſurgeons, after examinining the wound, de- 
clared it, though dangerous, not incurable; but an abcefs having unexpectedly formed in 
the head, their utmoſt {kill proved ineffectual, and, on the tenth of July, 15 e 
in the forty-firſt year of his age, and the thirteenth of his e SAS BY : 
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"The character of this monarch may be traced i in a 0 words: he had more in His diſpo- f 


ſition of the warrior than the ſtateſman; ative and intrepid in the field, but weak and irre. 
{ſolute in the council: better formed for obedience than command, a culpable facility of 


temper ſubjected him to perpetual impoſition, and betrayed him into ſituations by which he | 


Was not only degraded as a monarch, but diſgraced as a man. The 57% ome in dis 
charaQter. was bis conſtancy 3 in e and the "worſt, his cruelty 1 in RN? ee 


The doctrine of the Reformer: beg to ſpread with great celerity in France uin the 


reign of 12 8 the Second; and from a principle, juſtly cena to N N in 
whom 
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whom e bein ner foverance; the perſecuting ſpirit of that monarch, who piqued 
himſelf upon the orthodoxy of: his religious tenets, far from ſtemming the torrent it was 
intended to check, only ſerved to encreaſe the rapidity of its progreſs. The French re- 
formers indeed being chiefly Calviniſts, and their principles, of courſe, being farther re- 
moved from thoſe of the eftabliſhed church, than the principles of the more moderate 
' Proteſtants, could not fail to be highly diſguſting to ſuch as were firmly reſolved to 


5 e to the religion of their country, As this was the caſe, and as the monarch, a 


zealous bigot himſelf, was generally under the influence of men enjoying high dignities in 


the church, and hoſtile, as well from principle as intereſt, tothoſe levelling doctrines, which 


aimed at the extirpation of epiſcopacy, and the total abolition of -all religious forms and 


© Ceremonies, a determination was ſpeedily adopted to cruſh theſe innovators with the 


Long arm of power. | „ 

A ſyſtem of perſecution was accordingly entered upon and puriuel with unrelenting 
ſeverity, by Henry and his principal miniſters, who publickly declared war againſt heretics 
of every denomination. The cognizance of the crime of hereſy had been ſometimes en- 
truſted to the parliaments, and ſometimes to the biſhops? courts ; and theſe rival juriſdic- 
tions had, from a ſpirit of jealouſy, generally contrived to thwart the operations of and 


| 3 a reſtraint upon each other. With a view to remedy the inconveniences ariſing 


from this jealouſy, and to enforce the execution of the laws againſt heretics, Henry the 
e in the year 1551 , iſſued the famous edift of Chateaubriand, by which the two 


_ courts were ſtrictly enjoined, in all fimilar proſecutions, to act in conjunction, and to af- 


ford each other all poſſible aſſiſtance. The pre/idia/s—tribunals eſtabliſhed in the different 
provinces during this reign—were empowered to decide definitively in matters of hereſy, 
and even to pronounce ſentence of death on the perſons convicted of that crime, provided 


not leſs than ten judges were preſent at the time; and, in order to effect the total expulſion 


of the reformers from the kingdom, all lords high-juſticiaries were ſtrictly enjoined to in- 
form againſt ſuch as were /uſpe#ed of hereſy, throughout their reſpective lordſhips, and 


to ſend their informations to 80 neareſt ins that the rn Toy be proceeded 


againſt without 8278 | 


The king being formed that ſeveral of the magiſtrates kn enſeves imbibed he 
© principles of the reformation, though they did not dare publickly to avow them, ſecretly 
favoured thoſe who endeavoured to propagate them, and either prevented them from being 
_ arreſted, or facilitated the means of their eſcape, it was ordained, that every man who 
_ ſhould offer himſelf as a candidate for any office in the courts of juſtice, ſhould produce, 
_ beſides the uſual atteftations with regard to the purity of his life and manners, a certificate, 


importing that he was a good Ons and that the tribunals might be purged of all mem- 
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bers who were infected with heretical principles, the attornies-general were ordered, with 
regard to the conduct of the inferior courts, to take private information of tlie ſeneſchals, 


bailiffs, provoſts, or lieutenant - provoſts; and with regard to the ſuperior courts, to con- 


vene them every three months, when every judge ſhould be bound to anſwer all queſtions 


that were propoſed to him · on matters of faith. Similar precautions were uſed with re- 


-gard to the education of youth. The edict preſcribed the meaſures to be obſerved by all who 
enjoyed the privilege of electing principals of colleges, regents, and ſchool-maſters, i in 
order to confer thoſe offices on ſuch only whoſe religion and doctrines were exempt from 


ſuſpicion: a ſimilar injunction was iſſued to corporations, with regard to their mayors 
and aldermen, and, in caſe of non-obſeryance, they were to be proſecuted as encauragers 


5 of hereſy: the ſame ſeverit y was to be exerted, not only againſt all ſuch as received here; 


ties into their houſes, or contributed, directły or indirectiy, to their evaſion from the 
paurſuits of juſtice, but even againſt thoſe Who, alter their 3 ſhould * | 


"cede, or preſent a petition, in theix favour. 


165 of thoſe who favoured the new fdotrines, and were © afraid of 15 3 "OR : 
the dangers of a trial, attended with every circumſtance of prejudice and partiality, fled 


to Geneva or to Switzerland, aſter transferring their property and eftates-totheir friends, 
who remitted them the produce thereof. Some, indeed, really fold their eftates at a very 


inferior price, from the idea that it was better to ſave a part than to run the riſk of loſing 


the whole. All the property belonging to theſe fugitives was ordered to be ſeized; and if 


«the officers employed in executing this commiſſion met with any obſtacle from perſons © 
v ho pretended- to have purchaſed ſuch property, the judges were ſtrongly enjoined by 


the edict to inveſtigate, with-the utmoſt rigour, the validity of their titles, and, in caſe 


- they ſhould diſcover any colluſion between the purchaſer and vender, not only to 
ſeize the property in diſpute, but to impoſe a heavy fine on the purchaſer: whoever gave 
information, and ſubſtantiated ſuch information by proof, that any of the king's ſubjects 


Lent money to Geneya, was entitled to a third of the amount: any perſon informing 


againſt a heretic was alſo entitled to a third of his property, but, in ſome meaſure =. 

check the abominable oppreſſions which ſuch a regulation would neceſſarily occaſion, it 

was decreed that if the informer falled to eonvict the perſon he accuſed, he ſhould 
be ſuhjected to the ſame e as that Wy Neue have 1 had his veal 3 


| deen confirmied, 


"ig order to PEAS 3 af tha a " . 8 op 

5 aa ſatirical, -which were introduced into the kingdom from Geneva, and reprinted at 

© | Paris; Poitiers and Bourdeaux, the importation of books, of every denomination, as well 
from Geneva, as from any town or country whoſe inhabitants had ſeceded from the 


church of Rome, was prohibited, by this edict, under pain of confilcation of propetty, 


And corporal puniſhment : the officers of juſtice were enjoined to pay frequent viſits to | 
the ſhops and Warehauſen. of printors and bookſellers: all Printers ang bookſellers were 
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forbidden to work in my other place than their own hole: to expoſe any. work to ſale 
without putting their own name, and that of the author, on the frontiſpiece, under pain: 
| of being puniſhed'as men guilty of forgery ; to receive any manuſcript on the Bible or 
any theological ſubjeR, unleſs ſanctioned with the approhation of two doctors of divi- 

nity; to ſell any work that was not inſerted in the catalogue, which they were obliged 
ts ſend to the officers of the police; to open any package of books coming from any 
_ foreign country, but in the preſence of two divines; and to ſell wy book by en, 


E which had not Cheer my woolly inſpected by FLOPper han 

| eee in conſequence-of this rigorons and en 8, were numerous; 5 
but ſtill the number of proteſtants, as well in the capital as in the provinces, continued 
o encreaſe. Enraged at the inefficacy of their meaſures, and ſtimulated by the proſpect 
of confiſcations, the produce whereof” the king had reſigned to his favourite courtiers, the: 
cardinal of Lorraine, and ſeveral others of the minifiry, repreſented to Henry, that the 
magiſtrates were themſelves infected with the new opinions, and far from enforcing the 
execution of his edicts, acted in concert with the proteſtant miniſters: that the preſi- 
dials, through fear of being engaged i im a diſpute with the ſovereign courts, ſeldom exer- 
ciſed the power which had been conferred on them of trying heretics in dernier reſott : 


' that the eccleſiaſtical tribunals in vain cauſed the culprits to be apprehended and pro- 


'  eceded agaiaſt with becoming ſeverity, ſince, by means of an appeal which the judges 
were compelled to refpe&t, they were taken from their juriſdiction, when the ſecular 
335 judges always diſcovered ſome mode of clearing them from the accuſation : that reli- 
gion would be deſtroyed i in France, unleſs reſource were had to the only remedy which 
preſerved it pure and unpolluted, throughout Spam, and the greater part of Italy: that 


for this purpoſe, it was only neceſſary to make two alterations in the edict of Chiteau-- 


- © briant; which the calamity of the times rendered indiſpenſable; that the firſt of theſe al- 


tterations conſiſted in putting a ſtop to all appeals from the ſentences of the eccleſiaſtical 


courts, which ought to be ſent to the neareſt ſecular judge; who ſhould be compelled to 
enforce their execution: the ſecond, in confiſcating the property of all perſons, indiſ- 
criminately, who ſhould leave the kingdom, through the dread of perſecution, i in order to 
ſettle in foreign countries; and in feizing fuch property, for the king's uſe, wherever it- 
might be ſound, even though it were in poffeſſion of a perſon who had given a valuable 
conſideration for the ſame. As ſoon as this reſolution had been adopted by the council, 
à ſecret conference was holden at the houſe of Bertrand, keeper of the ſeals, at which 
certain magiſtrates; who were ſwornenemiesto the new doctrines, were invited to attend; 


5 aud two new edicts were there drawn up, which were preſented to the parliament to be re- 


giſtered, at a time when moſt of the judges were abfent. This attempt, however, being 
| foiled, the matter was argued on tlie eleventh of September; when Denis Riant, advo- 
5 cate· general, in ſupport of the edicts, obſerved, that they were the reſult of the delibera- 
tions of the moſt enlightened men in the kingdom; that the king had been led to paſs them 


: . ny the conviction that "re: was 9 er preſervative to be — 1 the 29285 
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of a contagion which infected the capital and ſpread over the provinces : chat if any ob- 
jection could be raiſed againſt the edicts, it was the too great extenſion of the juriſdiction: . 
of the ſpiritual courts, by ſubjecting to them, indiſcriminately, all orders of citizens: 
but it could not be denied that it was highly expedient with regard to apoſtate monks, 
and other fanatics; who, aſſuming the right of dogmatiſing, perverted the conſciences of 
his majeſty's ſubjects, and diffuſed trouble and confuſion throughout the realm: that the 
court, as might be proved from the regiſters, did not diſapprove of the inquiſition, pro- 
vided it were directed by the rules laid down in the canons: that he was therefore juſti- 
fied in his expectation, that the court would, after making ſuch reſtrictions as it might 
think proper with regard to the too great extenſion-of the power of the ſpiritual tribunal, 


proceed to regiſter the edict in queſtion. . 


It was however decided in the parliament, by 


a very conſiderable majority, that the edict ſhould not be regiſtered, but that the court 


would addreſs the king, and indicate ſome other means of RO the Pon of 


Wah more conformable to the (| 1 of To ns 
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3 


counſellor Dudrac had an audience of the king at Villers-Coterets, whey the former thus 


addreffed his 1 in the name of wk e 


7 1 


. Sire, The difficulties N A the commiſſion with which: we are en- 
& truſted, are conſiderably augmented by the ſiniſter impreſſions which your majeſt y - has 


te been led to encourage againſt your parliament. 


Were the ſole object of our commil- 


« ſion the juſtification of thoſe by whom we are ſent, it would ſuffice to obſerve that 
the edit which they have refuſed to regiſter is preciſely the ſame as that which was 
rejected by a part of the court ſome months ago; and that it would be impoſſible to 
act otherwiſe without making your parliament fall into a contradiction with itſelf, 
„ and without introducing into the kingdom, and into the fame. ſanctuary of juſtice, 


% two tribunals oppoſed to each other. 


But this reaſon, powerful as it is with regard to 


4 .ourſelves, is not that which we mean to employ, fince it would only juſtify us at the 
s expence of our brethren, and would rather conſtitute an excuſe than form an apology. | 

In fact, it is not, becauſe the edict has before been rejected that we have thought proper 
to reject it alſo, but becauſe, after a eloſe examination, it appeared to us, as it did to 
our brethren, that it could not be admitted without depriving your ſubjects of itheir 
liberty, and your majeſty of the nobleſt rights of that ſovereignty which/we are con- 
ſtitutionally bound to defend and protect. But before I enter on the reaſons by 


„ which our conduct has been influenced, let me be eee to offer one : Previous ; 
7 reflection. 8 EE | | 


”e 


9 


* 


N 8 e e is eb of one wakes . 61 ixty eee 8 were 
5 not admitted, as members of the court, until they had furniſhed ſatisfactory proots of 
a 10. capacity, and N atteſtations of the purity of their lives and manners ; who, 
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«« are, in IRE men- of that deſcription, that your-majeſly would ſearcely: find it pomble 

ti to replace them throughout the whole extent of your dominions: what: mortal, then, 
dean be ſo preſumptuous as to oppoſe his private judgment to that of ſo large a body 
of men, devoted, from their infancy, to-the ſtudy of the laws, and employed; from 


$5 EM morning to night, in diſtinguiſhing what is juſt and lawful, from what is unjuſt and 


% prohibited? As for me, Ihave formed ſo high an opinion of-the integrity and knowledge 
« of that auguſt ſenate, that if it had pronounced a ſentence of death againſt me, I 
<« ſhould be led to doubt my own innocence, and, in ſome degree, to reject the teſtimony 
of my conſcience. Thoſe men who wiſhed to perſuade your majeſty to eſtabliſh the 
e inquiſition, were aware they could only ſucceed in their attempt, by rendering the re- 
e ligion of your magifſtrates-ſuſpeRed ;- by repreſenting them either as heretics in diſ- 
e guiſe, or as men floating between error and truth, and perfectly indifferent on the 
article of faith. That, Sire, is an accuſation, ever eaſy to hazard, but which no- 
honeſt man would ever advance unleſs he were able to ſubſtantiate the charge by clear 
and convincive proofs. The orthodoxy of your magiſtrates has been proved, and they 
are all obliged to give a certificate with regard to the ftabllity and purity of their faith; 
e it muſt, therefore, be ſuppoſed, either that they have been perverted ſinee their recep- 
tion, or that they have given falſe certificates: if a door be once opened to ſuſpicions 
- « of that nature, what man will be free from them, or in whom can you place your 
confidence? we know our brethren much better than thoſe who ſpeak of them with 
© «© ſuch diſteſpect; and if your majeſty will give credit to our oaths, we ſhall not heſi- 


: tate to ſwear by all that we hold ſacred, that we have never perceived any thing in 


- 4 the conduct of the parliameat, that could poſhbly occaſion or juſtify ſimilar ſuſpicions. 
Not that we would pledge ourſelves that, in a ſociety ſo numerous, there are no fan- 


«4 taftical nor whimſical minds, which entertain peculiar ſentiments on the article of 


- +4 faith; God is the ſole judge of men's conſciences; and it would be wonderful indeed 

« if, in an age when the rage for reaſoning is become an epidemic diſ6rder, not a ſingle 

% man could be found, among us who, impelled by prejudice and preſumption, had ſtrayed 
„ frogi the right road; but we will venture to-afſert, that we do not know any one magi- 


__ << flrate but what proſeſſes and practiſes the true religion: in ſhort, I ſhould ſooner be made 


>_< to helie ve that anti-Chrift is arri ved, and that the world is juſt at an end, than to give 
A credit to any of the.abfurditice-which have been related to you. It is you, Sire, who 
n appoint. magiſtrates: - when you choſe the preſent members of your parliament, you- 
- 4 deemed. them worthy your confidence ;-tothat confidence, then, they have an undoubt- 
ed right, until it ſhall. have been proved that they. deſerve to loſe it; and you cannot 
t deprive them of it, either wholly or partially, without prejudice to your own au- 
1 thority and power. For how can their deciſions be reſpected by the inferior judges, 


5 * and by the reſt of your ſubjeds, if it be ſuſpected that they are the decifions- of 


men of doubtful characters, and who are themſelves acting in oppoſition tethe laws 
5 of the EET it 3s . e the 1 OY and e inſinuations 
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OS. We have been accuſed of ering: an extreme dread of the ene 17 hr” 
25 accuſers mean to apply this obſervation to us, in our private capacities, they ate in a 
**-groſs error; not one of us dtead it: we are aware that this violent remetly may be 

5 employed with ſome hope of ſueceſs in the deſperate diſorders of the ſtate, and when 

every other remedy has failed; and it might poffibly be of ſome uſe in common 

15 caſes, were it always to be adminiſtered ' by men devoid of prejudice, and endowed 

< with the moſt enlightened: minds. We learn from hiſtory that the Roman emperors 
had recourſe to it in order to ſtifle Chriſtianity : at its birth; hut we-alſ6 learn from 


8 thence that the wiſeſt among them, ſuch as Trajan and Märcus- Aurelius, though 5 


_ 4: zealous pagans, rejected it with horror declaring that it were infinitely better to wait 
« till the public conduct of the Chriſtians ſhould afford ground for proſecution, than to 

t fayour the progreſs of calumny, and to fow terror and miſtruſt in the haflowed ſhades 

1 domeſtic retirement: ſuch is our opinion, as individuals, with regard to the Inqui- 

« ſition. As magiſtrates, that is to ſay, as men appointed by-your majeſty * to prevent 

6 oppreſſion, and to render to every man what is his due, we dread; it is true, or, rather, 

„ we abhor, the eſtabliſhment of a bloody tribunal, where informations are admitted as 

* proofs, where the parties accuſed are deprived of all natural means-of defence, and ; 

where no one form of juſtice is obſerved. We have advanced nothing but what, were 

it required, we could prove from recent examples: ſeveral perſons, condemned by the - _ 
* officers: of the Inquiſition, have appealed to the parliament, and 'in-reviſing the 

+ proceedings againſt them, we have found them ſo replete with ahſurdities, tharthough= 

#0 charity forhids-us to impute the conduct of the judges to fraud or wickedneſs, it allows | 

« and even enjoins us to deplore their ignorance and preſumption: yet it is to ſuch 

judges, Sire, that you are adviſed to deliver up your faithful ſubjects, in a ſtate Gk. 
« bondage, by taking from them the reſource. of appeal: but, could you be brought to· 5 

give your conſent to this meaſure, have you the right to enforce it? The ſame ties. 
« which unite them to/you,. bind you to them; if they be obliged to pay, yo taxes b 

of various deſcriptions, in return it is your duty to afford them ſocurity and protec- 
* tion, and the very loweſt of them has the indiſputable right of appealing to you-« | 

« whenever he thinks himſelf oppreſſed; for you are always ſuppoſed to prefide at your- 

« ſoverejgrix courts ; our: ſentences are delivered im your name, and bear the fignature of- 

Henry. What then do the promoters of the new edict adviſe you to do to dibwn n 
your people, to alienate the affections of your 1 nj to N A in N= : 


6. 1 which you hold e 138 1 | „„ 5 
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* umphed over the lures and ſnares of ſuperſtition. But, by compelling us to regiſter 

t the edict in queſtion,'you would deſtroy the work of four or five centuries; you would 
| « give riſe to new convulſions in the ſtate, for you would then ceaſe to be the only le- 
. . giſlator i in your kingdom; juſtice would no longer be adminiſtered by your judges, nor 
| <« in conformity with your ordonnances; in Jhort, you would raiſe up a rival who vould 

„ ſoon become your maſter. _ | | 


Such, Sire, are the real motives 5 which we have been 33 8 paying obe- 
4 dience to your orders, and we never doubted but that, as ſoon as we ſhould be per- 
* mitted to explain them to you, they would make the ſame impreſſion on your mind 
as on our own. Tour parliament laments the rapid progreſs of hereſy, and has long 
<< perceived the neceſſity of oppoſing it with. ſtrength and efficacy; but cannot this he 
TED done without ſhaking the foundations of the monarchy? Grant, if you will, per- 
as „ miffion to the biſhops and Inqui ſitors ts inflit capital puniſhments on men of their 
5 5 * own profeſhon—though.eyen with regard to them it would be infinitely more juſt to. 
5 « leave open the way of appeal but never ſuffer your lay- ſubjects to be tried except by 
pour own tribunals, and by men who hold of you alone their commiſſions and their 
powers. To this firſt . r by the court, another muſt be added, of 
much STENT e. | b | DE, 
* 8 
3 Confine not your . cares to the cutting off FR the body politic the parts 
„ which are already corrupted; but extend them to prevent the corruption of ſuch 
parts as are yet in a ſtate of ſanity. The meaſures to be adopted for this deſirable 
5 | «+ *purpoſe have nothing of violence in them; they conſiſt only in recalling. the clergy 
3 to their primitive inſtitution; the religion, Sire, which you with to.maintain in your 
| „ dominions, was not planted there by fire and ſword ; on the contrary, it reſiſted, dur- 
55 ing three centuries, the utmoſt efforts of thoſe dreadful inſtruments, and. encreaſed 
> | by the very means employed for its deſtruction, becauſe” it was announced by pious 
= „  brelates, by vigilant paſtors, who reſided in the midſt of their flocks, quenching their 
5 „ thirſt with the word of God, edify ing them by their example, and defending them, with 
intrepid courage, from the ſnares and fury of the wolves. Since, then, it was planted by 
_ © theſe means, ſince by theſe means. it .increaſed, by theſe means alone can it be made to 
1 Tegenerate,. and acquire additional -vigour. No longer, therefore, delay to ſend the bi- 
« ſhops and curates to diſcharge the duties of their reſpective ſtations; order them, un- 
der the ſeycreſt penalties, to reſide i in the midſt of their flocks, to adviſe and inſtruct 
| them, and to watch day and night in order to preſerve them from the attacks of the 
5 . «© enemy: you will thereby impoſe on them no painful taſk, no new obligation: there 
N « are ſtill extant two celebrated conſtitutions of the emperor Juſtinian, by which bi- 
% ſhops are forbidden, under the penalty of forfeiting their temporalities, to appear 
6, at court, and to abſent themſclves from their dioceſes. If that emperor, who was 


6 po ae and whoſe tenets were not the moſt orthodox, deemed it neceffary to 
1. 
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er paſs an ordonnance thus ſalutary and holy, on what preterice could the Moſt Chriſtian 
« king, the eldeſt ſon of the church, think himfelf exempted from the neceſſity of re- 
„% newinp it? Nay, it is not by human conſtitutions alone, by Imperial reſcripts, that 
i the refidence of biſhops is enforced, hut by ſormal texts: in Scripture, by the canons: 
of general councils; it is enforced by divine law; and the man who would dare to ad- 
„ Lvuance a contrary opinion, would be a greater heretic than Luther himſelf. | Begin, 
then, Sire, by the promulgation of an edict, which wilt not cover your kingdom with 

piles, which will neither be wetted with the blood; nor with the tears of your ſub- 
& jects} At a diſtance from your throne, bending beneath the weight: of their ruſtic 1a-: 
4e bours, or abſorbed in buſineſs and occupations of various kinds, they are Wholly i igno- 
rant of the ſnares which are now laying for them: they do not ſuſpect that, at this 

« moment, you are thinking: of ſeparating them from you, and of depriving them of 
„ their natural ſafeguard. It is for them, it is in their name, that the court addreſſes 
its · moſt . ee and its moſt ardent ſupplications to your ee 


« As for you, 8 raddreffiog himſelf to the miniſters and courtiers wlio were 
preſent, „ who liſten to me with ſo much tranquillity, and who think, probably, that 
the matter does not concern you, it is proper that you ſhould be undeceiyed. As long 
e as you are in favour; you wifely make the moſt of your time; honours and rewards are 
„ laviſhed on your heads; you are reſpected by all who approach you; and no one thinks 
de of attacking you: but che higher your ſtation, the nearer you are to the thunder, and 
a man muſt be ignorant of hiſtory not to know om what trivial circumſtances the di- 
e grace of a courtier frequently depends. Formerly, however, when this diſaſter befell 
you, you could, at leaſt, retire with a fortune, that conſoled you, in a certain degree, 
« for the loſs you had ſaſtained, and that enabled you to enrich-your heirs. But were 
0 this edict to paſs; from that moment your ſituation-would be altered; vou would, as : 
4 before, be ſucceeded by needy men, of hungry minds, who, knowing not how long 
they may remain in office, will burn with the deſire of making a ſudden fortune; and 
will find it a very eaſy matter to gratify that defire : certain of obtaining from the 
« king the confiſcation of your property, it will only be neceſſary to ſecure in their in- 
& tereſt one Inquiſitor and two MESH Fe, mg 8 Fre: were 8 you WOO you | 
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m the preceding reign, knitted his brows and changed colour; and all the other miniſters: 

ſhuddered with horror. The king himſelf” exhibited evident: marks- of confuſion, and* 
| thanking the parliament for their remonſtrances, promiſed to pay attention to them. No- 
thing farther, however, was done in the buſineſs, till the year I557, when the number of 

Calviniſts having conſiderably encreaſed, the king, by his letters- patent, enjoined- all pre- 

lates to repair to their dioceſes, and either to difcharge the duties of their office in per- 

ſon, or to appoint grand-vicars, of ang virtue 1 88 rigid Fiel who were worthy 
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d act as their fubſlitutes: in caſe of 3 the king authorized the parliament to 


proceed againſt them, by ſei zing their temporalities, and applying the produce thereof to 
the purpoſe of paying enlightened miniſters who might preach the Word of God to the 


ES people; it was farther ordained that all the parliaments in the kingdom ſhould depute a 


- certajn-number of 'commiſſoners, to viſit, in company with. the biſhops or their vicars, 
all the provinces within their reſpective juriſdictions, and to proceed, in a ſummary man- 
ner, againſt heretics and all perſons ſuſpected of entertaining heretical principles, on 
whom they were even empowered to paſs ſentence of death. The parliament of Paris, 
however, regarding theſe regulations as the means of introducing the Inquiſition, refuſed 
to truſt ſuch unlimited powers to a few individuals, though members of the court. The 
biſhops, too, contrived to avoid the obligation of reſidence, without incurring the pe- 
-nalties inflicted by the law. Some of the prelates were members of the council, others 
- were employed as ambaſfadors, and a great number of them were at Rome: while many 
enjoyed thees.. or F ee at the ſame e of. courſe could, not Walle at 
er, „ | | 
820 In "ES STAR 3 the 8 of the 13 5 Le from Rome, a bull 
was publiſhed, by which Paul the Fourth, at the king's requeſt, eſtabliſhed an Inquiſition 
in France, after the model of that which ſubſiſted at Rome; aud the cardinals of Lor- 
raine, Bourbon, aud Chatillon, were appointed preſidents of this new tribunal, with the 
power of chuſing vicars, either from among the biſhops, or doctors of divinity ; confer- 
. ring, as well on theſe inguiſitors, as on their delegates, a full power to arreſt, impriſon, 
and condemu all perſons, of whatever rank or quality, convicted or ſuſpected of the crime 
of hereſy. The king, by bis edict for enforcing the execution of this bull, ſubjected 
the grand inquiſitors to the. neceflity of preſenting their vicars and delegates to the 
eouneil: where they were to ſwear that they would, in no inſtance, deviate from the rules 
e ſtabliſned by the canons, in the courſe of their proceedings, which were open to revi- 
ſion by a ſupreme tribunal, to be inſtituted in every dioceſe, conſiſting of ten judges, fix 
of whom muſt be members of a ſovereign court. The parliament were compelled to re- 


—— giſter the bull and the letters-patent, though with certain reſtrictions: they made a diſ- 
- tipCtion between the clergy and the laity, abandoning the former to the tribunals of the 


Inquiſition, but, with regard to the latter, confining thoſe courts to the receiving in- 
formations, and to the ſimple declaration that the parties accuſed were heretics; leaving 
ſuch parties at liberty to appeal to their natural judges. This reſtriction, however, 
Would have proved of little avail, but for the perilous ſituation to Which the kingdom 
- was, at this time, reduced by the number of its foreign enemies; and for the number and 
quality. of the partizans of the new. doctrines, among whom Was one of the inquiſitors 
appointed by the pope. Theſe circumſtances IF an Rel le to ne eſta- 
7 "is ot of "that Ro tribunal 4 
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This attempt to eſtabliſh the Inquiſition had been preceded; though not influenced, | 
by a tumult in the Rue Saint- Jacques, where” about four hundred Calviniſts had aſſem- 
bled, in a private houſe, in order to perform divine ſervice : the neighbours, alarmed, or 
pretending to be fo, at this unuſual aſſemblage of people, at ſuch a late hour—for it was 
night ſurrounded the houſe; and, having collected a mob, affailed the congregation, on 
THR attempt to leave the place after ſervice was over, with ſtones" and other miſſile | | 
weapons. The Calviniſts held a conſultation among themſelves, and as they knew that . 
death muſt be their portion if taken, the boldeſt of them reſolved to cut their way 
through the mob, ſword in hand. This they eaſily effected; the cowardly rabble fled be- 
fore them; but they were no ſooner out of danger, than they ſpeedily re- aſſembled, and 
prepared to vent their rage on the old men, women, and others, who had been reſtrained 
by fear from following their companions. The timely arrival of the miniſters of juſtice 
ſaved the unhappy victims among whom were ſeveral females of high diſtinction —ſrom 
immediate aſſaſſination; though, as they were condu Red to priſon, they were expoſed to 
the blows and Heurtions inſolence of a brutal populace. To complete the miſery of their 
ſituation, by adding calumny to perſecution, a report was induftriouſly propagated, that, 
immediately after the celebration of their infernal orgies, the Calviniſts extinguiſhed the. 
lights, and, mixing together indiſcriminately like brutes, each man ſeized, as the partner 
of his crimes, the firſt woman he could lay hold of, even though ſhe were his mother, ; 
daughter or ſiſter. Theſe atrocious calumnies were repeated fromthe pulpit*?, and the king, | - 
prone to credulity, gave eaſy credit to tales that flattered his religious prejudices. Muſ- „ 
nier, a man of infamous character, who had been convicted of ſubornation of perjury, 5 „„ 
was appointed, by the cardinal of Lorraine, to try the culprits, but the parliament remon- | | 
ſtrated with ſuch warmth on the inſult offered to them by that appointment, that the 
cognizance of the cauſe was left to themſelves. Five of the wretched Calviniſts were 
publickly burned at the Place de Greve, but the judges purpoſely prolonged 15 trials of PLE 
the reſt, and, by that means, tags them an opportunity to eſcape. EY 


Such of the Calviniſts as kind cut then way through the mob in the Rue Saint- Jacques, 
together with the friends and relations of the priſoners, exerted their utmoſt influence to 
avert the ſtorm that threatened them. Alarmed at the imputations which had been 
thrown out againſt them, they drew up a kind of apology, addreſſed to the king, i in which . 
they maintained that their aſſemblies could be reproached with nothing with which thoſe 
of the early Chriſtians had not been reproached by the Pagan emperors: that reduced, like 
them, by the rage of their perſecutors, to the neceſſity of concealing themſelves, eg. —— Os 
worſhipping God in private, they might have expected to become objects of calumny aud 
detraction: that if it pleaſed his majeſty to inveſtigate the nature of their religious prin- 


55 Beze, Hiſt, Eccleſ.—La Popliniere. ' Garaier, tom. xxvii. p. 406. 
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ciples, and either to interrogate, himſelf, or ſuffer to be 1 7 by others, in his 
preſence; ſome of the Calviniſts who were now detained in captivity, he would ſoon diſ- 
cover how little credit their detractors deſerved: that the meaſure they propoſed to him, 

ſo far from being unworthy of his rank, was, on the contrary, a duty annexed to his 


ſtation—a duty, which even the pagan emperors, Trajan and Marcus-Aurelius, thought 
themſelves compelled to diſcharge: that the pains he had taken, at the inſtigation of 


his cardinals and prelates, to exterminate the Calviniſts, had ſucceeded ſo ill, that, from 


the aſhes of one martyr, a thouſand converts ſprang up; and. that their number had al- 
ready encreaſed to ſuch a degree, that, could his favourite ſyſtem of deſtruction be accom- 
pliſhed, his kingdom would be converted into a deſart: that the arm of the Almighty 
had fallen heavy on their perſecutors, a truth of which he might eaſily be convinced, by 


- enquiring into the fate of a Duprat, a Lizet, and an Oppede: that the conſtable, who, 


when he fet out on his laſt expedition, had made a ſacrilegious vow, if he returned victo- 
rious, to attack Geneva, in perſon, during the winter, and reduce that city to aſhes, had. 
himſelf been defeated and taken priſoner; that his majeſty, exhibited, in his own perſon, 


a ſtriking example of divine juſtice, ſince ſo long as he had defended the proteſtants a- 


gainſt the pope and the emperor, God had loaded him with glory and wealth; whereas 
the moment he became the ally of the pope, by accepting a bleſſed ſword as a pledge 
of. his devotion to the church of Rome, he had fallen into an ahyſs, whence he would, 


with difficulty, extricate himſelf: that if, docile to the warnings of Heaven, he ſought 
for the true means of preſerving his kingdom from total ruin, he ought to begin by ſtrip- 
ping the Romiſh clergy. of all thoſe vain. decorations, and thoſe immenſe riches, which 


only ſerved to nouriſh, their pride, their luxury, and lewdneſs: that ſo long as the mi- 


| niſters of the Goſpel had remained poor, the church had flouriſhed, and the evangelical 


doctrine been preferved i in its original purity, becauſe, bound by no ties of intereſt, they 


had the glory of God, and the ſalvation of their flock, continually before their eyes: that, 


on the contrary, ſince the popes had been in poſſeſſion of principalities, and had ſeated: 
themſelves on the throne of the Cefars, they had perverted and corrupted, by vain com- 
ments and falſe interpretations, the true ſenſe of the ſcriptures; and had arrogated to 
themſel yes honours and powers which belonged to God alone: that there was no doubt 


but that his majeſty migbt lawfully employ the property of the clergy, firſt, for pro- 
_ - caring a moderate ſubſiſtence for. the true miniſters of the goſpel ; ſecondly, for paying 
the ſalaries of the magiſtrates who now gratuitouſſy rifled his treaſury; ; thirdly, for the 
foundation of colleges for the diffuſion. of knowledge among his ſubjects; and that, the 


reſidue, which, would be immenſe, he might devote to the purpoſe of fupplying the 


wants of the ſtate, and relieving the poor, who alone bore the weight of the taxes, 
though leaſt able to fupport it: that, by an arrangement thus ſimple, he would be enabled 


to provide for one-third of the nobility, who now led a life of indolence and obſcurity, 
and would have amply ſufficient to reward thoſe who ſhould really ſerve the ſtate: that 


there was not a ſingle captain but would rather procure a penſion of five or ſix hundred 


1275 Jon himſelf, than b a living of ten thouſand for one of his 1 who ſpent - 
| | 3 
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it on dogs} horſes, and proſtitutes: that the ſecond remedy which they thought them- 
ſelves obliged to point out, conſiſted in the convocation of a council, not ſuch as had 


formerly aſſembled, governed by a pope, and entirely compoſed of his creatures, but a 


free council, at which the monarch, as ſovereign magiſtrate, ſhould: preſide in perſon, 


and to which the papiſts ſhould only be admitted, in order to defend, if they could, their 


practices and doctrine by texts from ſcripture, the ſole rule of the Calviniſtic faith, and 
the touchſtone of truth: that he might then eaſily diſtinguiſh on which ſide the error. 
lay, and puniſh thoſe who pertinaciouſly refuſed to open their eyes to the light-of the 
Goſpel: that ſhould he, on the contrary, perſiſt in requiring them to abjure their creed, 


before it was proved in what that creed was erroneous, they wiſhed him to know, that 


neither fire nor ſword, nor puniſhments of any kind, would be ſufficient to enforce com- 
pliance with ſuch a requiſition, becauſe their Divine Maſter had warned them that there 
would be perſecutions, i in order that they A's be e n 80 not dns 2 


amen when oy” ſhould « come to paſs. * 


em parts a this remonſtrance are ſpirited and proper; bus 5 0 beer too mach of 
that puritanical cant, and that ſpirit of inſubordination, which have, almoſt invariably; 


% 


marked the followers of Calvin. To inveigh againſt the wealth of the regular clergy, 


and yet to aim at the acquiſition of that wealth for themſelves, was an inconſiſtency, pro- 
ceeding from a very natural cauſe, by which the reformers of France and Scotland were, 
at this period, equally diſtinguiſhed; nor can we even diſcover much patriotiſm in an anx- 
jety to provide for the neceſſities of the fñlate, by the ſeizure of property that belongs not 


toourſelyes: Perſecution muſt be an object of abhorrence to all who are poſſeſſed of the 


common feelings of humanity; but, convinced as we are of the wiſe policy, if not of 
the neceſſity, of an eſtabliſhed church, we cannot but conſider all attempts to overthrow 


it — to ſwallow it up, as it were, in the gulph of innovation —as having a petnicious ten- ; 
dency, hoſtile to the peace and welfare of ſociety. To ſecure. the eſtabliſhment, by the 


_ impoſition of proper reſtraints on its enemies, is an act of wiſdom in the partiſans of ſuch 
eſtabliſhment ; the endeavour to obtain, by lawful means, a toleration of that mode of 


worſhip which their conſcience bids them purſue, is highly juſtifiable in ſectaries of 5 
every deſcription ;- but, as in the former inſtance, no pretext whatever can ſanction op- 


preſſion, ſo, in the latter, the failure of efforts, however moderate or rational, can afford 
no poſſible excuſe for acts of violence, oppoſition to the laws, or inſidious attempts to 
ſubvert that faith and thoſe regulations which the majority of the nation have thought 


proper to adopt. But, unfortunately, both the partiſans of the old and of the new doc- 


trines, diſdained to regulate their conduct by ſuch moderate principles; : they often fell 
into extremes, and though the former were infinitely, more culpable, yet the latter were 
certainly not blameleſs, f : 


The remonſtrance which was Fahey. 3 intended as an appeal to the « public than a as an 
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addreſs to the king, produced but little effect: but the unhappy priſoners found more abte 


.advocates in the proteſtant cantons of Switzerland, and the elector palatine, who ſoli- 


cited their releaſe with uncommon earneſtneſs; and the king, who was, at that time, 


raiſing troops in their dominions, did not think it prudent to reject their application. 


The calm, however, which enſued on their releaſe, was but of ſhort duration. Many 
. Princes of the blood, who favoured the new doctrines, and among others, Anthony of 
Bourbon and his confort Jane d'Albret, king and queen of Navarre, with the prince and 


princeſs of Conde, having repaired to Paris, to be prefent at the marriage of the dauphin 


: with the young queen of Scotland, frequented the private aſſemblies of the Calviniſts,. 


n their miniſters, and ue nt to redouble BME zeal and ny 


* had, > 3 ſome time paſt, e has in his 1 with their timid cir- 


. cumſpection, or rather puſillanimity ; and, convinced that any exploſion muſt prove ad- 
vantageous to the propagation of his doctrine, which had already taken ſuch deep root in 


the kingdom, that it was deemed impoſlible to eradicate it, he inceſſantly exhorted them 


| to act with firmneſs and deciſion, and boldly to publiſh their profeſſion of faith where- 


ever they went . Piqued at theſe reproaches, and encouraged by the preſence and'ex- 


Hortations of the princes of the blood, they appointed two or three ſucceſſive meetings, 


in a meadow, called Le Pre aux Clercs, where three or four thouſand perſons aſſem- 


bled, and ſang the Pſalms of Marot, ſet to muſic : they then marched im proceſſion 


through ſeveral of the ftreets in the ſuburbs of Saint-Germain, attended by a great num- 
ber of armed gentlemen, who threatened to cut down all that ſhould attempt to oppoſe 
their paſſage. The magiftrates, alarmed-at this unexpected tumult, ordered thoſe gates to 


be ſhut which led to the univerfity and the fuburb- of Saint-Germain, and ſent their 


officers to take informations on the ſpot. The biſhop of Paris immediately ſent the par- 


ticulars of this tran ſaction to the king, without, however, naming. the principal perſons: 


concerned i in it. Henry, having compared this intelligence with the notice which Gran- 
yelle, biſhop of Arras, had recently gi ven to the cardinal of Lorraine, of a conſpiracy 
on the point- of breaking out, diſpatched, without delay, the cardinal Bertrand, keeper of 
the ſeals, with three maſters of requeſts, to inveſtigate the buſineſs. Bertrand, af- 
ter he had read the informations already taken by the officers of the Chätelet, went 
to the parliament; where he obſerved, that the cardinal of Lorraine, having had a freſh 
conference. with the biſhop of Arras, prime miniſter to the king of Spain, on the ſub- 
je& of peace, had received intelligence from that pre late of a conſpiracy then forming by 


the proteſtants, which would ſoon break out: that the day after the cardinal's return to- 


court, the king had received a letter from the biſhop of Paris, in which he was informed 
that ſome of the inſurgents had been heard to fay—** That they would do as they pleaſed in 
. ſpite of every body :—they cared not-who diſapproved of their conduti—it would ſaon be fer: 


37 Beze, Hiſt, Eccleſ,—Reg. du Parloment—Caly, Epiſt 
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ahh wat the firongeſt : eie there could be no doubt but this inſolent: challenge was 
addreſſed to the king, and announced a regular plan for overthrowing the ſtate: that the 
king, who was of the ſame opinion, would have come, in perſon, to inveſtigate” this 
myſtery, had not his preſence been neceſſary at the army: that having received his ma- 


jeſty's orders for that purpoſe, he had examined the few informations which had been taken 


by the officers of the Chatelet, in ſome of which it was declared, that men of ſuch high rank 
had been concerned in the tranſaction, that the witneſfes neither dared nor would expoſe 
themſelves to the danger of incurring their reſentment: that it was the duty of the par- 
liament, who poſſeſſed ſufficient authority, to compel thoſe witneſſes to explain them- 


ſelves more clearly: that it was very well known that there were, and ever would be, 


perſons diſcontented at not enjoying ſo great a ſhare in the government as their ambition 
led them to aſpire to, and who, for the gratification of their own private intereſt, Would 
favour any plan for the diſſemination of diſcord, and the ſuſcitation of general anarchy ; 
but that there was every reaſon to believe that, in the union of the true Chriſtians, and 
of all thoſe who were attached to their country, they would experience an. e 
able obſtacle to the accompliſhment of their pernicious deſigns: that the king, who, on 

his aceeſſion to the throne, had found the catholic religion eſtabliſſied in tlie kingdom, 
was firmly reſolved to maintain it, and would conſider as an enemy and a traitor ell 
 -man—without excepting even his own ſon—who, departing from the faith of his: anceſ- 
tors, ſhould favour the new doctrines: that he was well aware that many abuſes ha. 


crept into the diſcipline of the church ; that the clergy in general were depraved; and a 


that, from the higheſt to the loweſt, not one of them diſcharged his duty. That the 
cauſe of all theſe diſorders would be found in the too long interval ſuffered to elapſe be- 
tween the general councils, which ought to be convened every three years: that the king 
- propoſed to remedy this evil, whence aroſe his extreme anxiety to conclude a peace; that, 
meanwhile, he ordered the parliament to diſcover the authors of the ſedition; and to em- 
: 1 their en attention in Ropping the evil at its ſource. „ 
The firſt preſident, Le Maitre, is that the little lights hich they bid been able 
to procure on the ſubject, rather reſembled intelligence imparted in confidence, than evi- 


dence delivered on oath, becauſe the witneſſes had no fooner evinceda diſpoſition to en- 


ter into explanations, than they had been threatened by perſons in diſguiſe to be maſſa- 
ered in the ſtreets, or to have their houſes redueed to aſhes; fear, therefore, had rendered 
them ſilent that Truth was the daughter of Time, and as ſoon as it was known that 
the king would ſpare none of the criminals, however elevated their rank in life, depoſi- 
tions would flow in apace: that, if it was intended to trace the evil to its fource, it 
would be found to originate in the Concordate; and that the people had only been led 
aſtray fince they had ceaſed to hear the voices of their lawful paſtors: that, at that time, 


Garnier, tom. xvii, p. 491. 
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there were e forty biſhops at Paris, who did nothing but excite diſguſt: that, formerly, at 
leaſt, they never appeared in public but in their canonicals, whereas now they ftrutted 
about the ftreets in court dreffes: that the edict, publiſhed at the requeſt of the parlia- 
ment, for compelling biſhops and curates to reſide, had been ſpeedily abrogated : that all 
the abbies in the kingdom were ſucceſſively expoſed to the degradations of the commen- 

dataries, who laid waſte the woods, fuffered the buildings to go to ruin, and endeayoured 
to 0% 855 the little ee which fill ſubfiſted in me Os” ! 


A . * aftne this diſcnſon, an edict u was publiſhed, ſtrictly exfeiring; under ſe- 
| vere penalties, all maſters and ſtudents to go to church regularly, and to receive the 
„„ fſacrament; nothing, however, was done with regard to the late tumult, for the keeper 

of the ſeals having learat the names of the principal b Rs Gd not think it prudent 
nd en . „ =y 17a 5 e 


Abet the tame time YAndelot, nephew to the edle was accuſed of eit the 
new doctrines, and of founding proteſtant churches in Brittany. In conſequence of this 
accufation he was ſummoned to appear at court; but the king, who was averſe from pro- 
_ ceeding to extremities againſt one of the braveſt men in his dominions, who was, alſo, fo 
nearly allied to his friend, Montmorenci, gave ſecret advice to his brother, the cardinal 
of Chatillon, of all the queſtions which he meant to propoſe to him, in order that he 
might be prepared with proper anſwers. The precaution, however, proved of little uti- ; 
ty; d' Andelot was a man who aſpired to the title formerly enjoyed by the brave Bayard, 
. of The Knight without Reproach, and he was reſolved not to forfeit his pretenfions by the 
„ 1 ſmalleſt deviation from truth. He attended Henry while he was at ſupper at Monceaux, 
: z houſe belonging to Catharine of Medicis, and the king, after reproaching him with his 
X attachment toa turbulent ſect, proſcribed by the laws of the realm, and- reminding him 
of the favours which he had conferred on him, defired him to declare, before the com- 
pany, what he thought of the maſs. D' Andelot;in reply, expreſſed his ſenſe of the ob- 
| I zggations he was under to his majeſty, but obſeryed, that although he had devoted his life 
3 tothe ſervice of his king, his ſoul belonged to God alone; that having had the good for- 
I | tune to be enlightened by tbe light of the Goſpel, and believing that he had di ſcovered 
5 = the truth in that religion which his majeſty perſecuted, without knowing what it was, he 
„ ſhould think himſelf unworthy of life were he to betray his conſcience and deceive his 
PE majeſty ; that ſince he. was forced to explain himſelf with regard to the maſs, he frankly 
| declared that he conſidered it as a horrid profanation. He had no ſooner pronounced theſe 
| words, than the king flew into a violent paſſion, ordered him to be immediately conveyed 
ks: . to priſon, and deprived him of the poſt of colonel-general of the infantry. His impriſon- 
b- „% os ment, however, was of ſhort duration; the king, from friendſhip to his family, ſoon or- 
a | dered him to be releaſed; while the zealous Catholics, finding themſelves unſupported by 


government, Ne penn to take e taſk of vengeance into their own : remake in which reſolu- 
V | | | | | tion 
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tion they were publickly encouraged by ſome of their fanatical preachers . The parlia- 5 
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ment, far from being able to repreſs this licentiouſneſs, were no longer in a condition to 


enforce the execution of their own ſentences: they had condemned Muſnier, a magiſ- 


trate of infamous character, to ſtand in the pillory, for perjury and ſubornation of per- 
jury; but he was reſcued! by the people, (who knew him to be a zealous perſecutor of 


the Calviniſts) as the officers of juſtice were conduCting him to the market-place, and 


he ſoon after obtained his releaſe. About the ſame time, a ſhoemaker, ſentenced to be 


% 


hanged for theft, was reſcued by the mob from the hands of the executioners, becauſe he 
was a good Catholic; and a Calviniſt, condemned to die for the crime of hereſy, was 


reſcued in a ſimilar manner, but from a different motive that the mob ee en 585 
his puniſhment, and become his executioners themſelves. eb fon OILS aprons Paget Es 


5d 
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Still the 49 of Calvin continued? to be propagated with SOR 0 RJ 8 = 
lament themſelves were divided in their ſentiments ; for while the Grand Chamber, pre- | 


fided by Le Maitre, Saint Andre, and Minart, conſigned to the flames almoſt every here- 
tic that was brought before them, the chamber of the Tournelle, preſided by Harlai, , de 


Thou, and Seguier, generally contrived to acquitthem, or, at moſt, made them pay a 


trifling fine: an event, however, occurred, in the laſt year of the reign of Heary the 


| Second, which made a great noiſe, and was productive of much ee N 


Four ſtudents of irreproachable . but firmly attached to Chis new « dofirines: :; 
haying | been ſentenced to die by the inferior courts, had appealed to the partiament, though 
fully reſol ved never to ſubmit to the difgrace of a retractation. Their friends and rela- 5 
tions, dreading the ſeverity 'of the Grand Chamber, had contrived to have them tried: be- 35 
fore the chamber of the Tournelle. Seg uier, the preſiding judge, after having, i in pri- PREG, 


vate, endeavoured but in vain to extort from the priſoners at leaſt an apparent diſavowal, 


charitably warned them to be reſerved and cireumſpect in their anſwers: they were at 
firſt queſtioned on various points, on which the doctrines of Calvin differed but little 
from the Catholic belief; but they were, at laſt, aſked*what they thought of the real 


preſence in the ſacrament? they acknowledged the real preſence, without explaining 


whether they meant a carnal preſence, ſuch as the Catholic church admits, or a  /ymbolic and 


ſpiritual preſence, as admitted by the Proteſtants. Moſt of the judges appeared ſatisfied 
with this anſwer, but one, more difficult and more bigotted than the reſt, infiſted c on 


knowing their opinion of the mals, and whether they would attend the celebration of it? 


Compelled to anſwer, they fimply ſaid that they would not attend it. They were then 


aſked what were their objections, but as it was foreſeen that their anſwer would] prove 9 
fatal to them, Seguier, wiſhing to give them time for reflection, granted them a delay 8 
| fourvintwenry: Woite Oonvinted ay "I could not, without betraying God and their EE 
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conſcience, have 3 to a ſubterfuge on this fundamental article of their creed, they 
recalled to their minds all that they had ever read or heard on the ſubject, and, dividing 

the labour between them, compoſed, in that ſhort ſpace of time, one of the malt violent 
invectives that liad yet been publiſhed againſt the maſs. They fully expected that death 
would be the conſequence of their temerity, but, to their great aſtoniſhment, the j udges 
found a means of faving their lives. Laying it down as a principle that the ſentence of 
death pronounced by the laws againſt all who denied the actual preſence of the body and 
blood of Chriſt in the ſacrament, could not he applied to the priſoners, who had publick- 
. ly acknowledged the real preſence, and who were only guilty of having ſpoke irreverently 
of the auguſt ceremony of the maſs, they only baniſhed e on n and ordered 
ches gor of their 3 to be n „ e e, 7 ee. 


* — 


4 d excited an univerſal clamour throughout the capital, and the crown- 
g: lawyers receiyed inſtructions to remonſtrate with the court on the impropriety of their 
conduct, and to conyene one of thoſe meetings called Mercuriales—at which every 
member. of the parliament was compelled to anſwer all queſtions that mould be put to 
him on religious matters. The parliament accordingly met, at the beginning of June, in 
a great room in the convent of the Auguſtine friars, when they ſpoke with ſo much force 
and vehemence, that the firſt preſident, alarmed at the commotion which pre vai led in the 
court, ſent word to the miniſters, that the king muſt either diſſolve the aſſembly, or re- 
pair thither ini perſon, in order to preſerve a proper decorum. Accordingly, on the tenth 
of June, at an hour when he was leaſt expected, Henry entered the room, accompanied 
* the cardinals of Lorraine and Guiſe; the princes of Montpenſier and La Roche - ſur- 
Von; the dukes of Guiſe and Montmorenci ; and Bertrand, keeper of the ſeals. As ſoon 
as he was ſeated, he. ſaid, that ſince it had pleaſed God to grant him a durable peace, he 
thought he could not make a better uſe of his time than in endeavouring to put a ſtop 
co thoſe diſſentions hich began to prevail among his ſubjects with regard to religion: that 
knowing his parliament had been engaged in this buſineſs for ſome days, he came to in- 
veſtigats the matter, and to confirm, by his e, the reſult of i eon, | 
which he, Wee 3 n ane, LI,. „„ 
e EE 1 : 
If, on the one Gde,this Cadden + ee bk the RI 3 Fe Ek of, ws Ss, 
who had taken poſſeſſion of the doors, alarmed the judges ; on the other, the ſerenity of his 
countenance, the tone of impartiality. he had aſſumed, and more than that, the undoubted 
right which every member of the court enjoyed to deliver his ſentiments wit houtreſttaint 
or moleſtation, encouraged the moſt timid. Some of thoſe who favoured the Proteſtants 
inſiſted on the neceſſity of allowing them ſix months, in order to procure inſt ruction, and 
to return to the right path, which if they failed to do, they ſhould then be baniſhed the 
Kingdom; while others voted for the convocation of 'a council, which ſhould be autho- 


* decide on all points of controverſy, and for ſuſpending, till the deciſions of the 
council 


- 
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council ſhould be known, all proſecutions againſt thoſe who were improperly called here 
tics, fince they had neither been tried nor even heard in their own defence. This laſt 
opinion was broached by Lewis Dufaur and Anne Dubourg; the former an eminent 
lawyer and ſtateſman; the latter a gooddivine and a pious chriſtian, Dufaur, tracing all 
civil puniſhments to their ſource, and laying it down as a principle that they could only be 
juſt and uſeful ſo long as they were proportioned to the nature of thoſe-diſorders which 
it was the intereſt of ſociety to repreſs, deſired to know by what ſubverſion of ideas. the 
crimes of homicide and adultery, which ſap the very foundations of ſocial order, cametobe 
puniſhed with leſs rigour in France, and excited public cenſure in a leſs degree, than a few 
ſpeculative opinions, which were almoſt indifferent to the ſupport and welfare of ſociety ? 
- why men, branded with thoſe crimes, were received, and even honoured, | both at ourt 
and every where elſe, while Inquiſitors were paid, and every ſpecies of cruelty exerciſed, 
in order to torture a few unhappy men, who injured no one, who praCtiſed the precepts 
of the Goſpel, and ſerved God according to the dictates of their own conſciences? That, 
being at a loſs to account for this rage, he had aſked thoſe who perſecuted them with the 
| greateſt virulence, what they had to reproach them with; and the only anſwer he had 
ever received was, that they were peſts to ſociety, though how or in what they had : 
never been able to explain to him. That it might be expected the Calvinifts would an- 
ſwer their perſecutors, as a prophet formerly anſwered king Ahab“ *Tis thou thb trou- 
« Bbleft Iſrael.” —After returning thanks to God for having ; inſpired the king with the re. ; 
ſolution to enquire into the merits of the queſtion, and to act in conformity to the rules 
of Juſtice, he obſerved, that the only mode of forming a juſt opinion of a thing, was to 
conſider it by itſelf, laying aſide all thoſe collateral circumſtances with which prejudice 
and paſſion were apt to clog it; that, in purſuing this plan, it would be acknowledged 8 Oe 
that, for a century paſt, the church had ſtood in great need of a reform; that this was ' . 
evident from the reiterated complaints of the moſt enlightened companies in the kingdom; 
the requeſts of the ſtates general, as often as they had been aſſembled; the fruitleſs de- 
mands of ſo many ſovereigns, and even the oath which it was uſual to exact from the ' „ : 
Roman pontiff before his coronation, to aſſemble a council as ſoon as poſſible: -that while | "oY 
thoſe who profited by ſuch diſorders had recourſe to various ſubterfuges, in order to put 
off the reform, and the monarchs, intent on other ſchemes, loſt ſight” of it, certain. 
courageous men had made the attempt, taking for the baſis of their proceedings and the en 
rule of their conduct, the word of Bod, as contained in the ſcriptures, and enforced by > 
the diſcipline of the. church, in the early ages of Chriſtianity: that ſuch a bold under- 
taking would deſerve the higheſt commendations, were it certain that it had been faith- 
fully executed; that this, however, it was permitted to doubt, ſince the reformers them 
. felves had not ventured to aſſert it, ſince they neither laid claim to inſpiration nor infalli- 
bility, and had conftantly offered to correct whatever was contrary, either in their writ- . 
ings or their inſtitutions, to the doctrines of the Goſpel, and the practice of the primitive 8 
church: that it appeared, that ſuch an offer, had it been accepted, muſt have been pro- 
ductive of great advantage to amen, ſince every 1 would. have PL” by what 
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Was uſeful in their labours, aud the faults,. which might have eſcaped them would have 
been attended with no dangerous conſequences: but that, inſtead of purſuing this prudent 
plan, attempts had been made, in Germany and ſome other countries, to check the new 
coftrine in its birth, by means of proſcription and puniſhments, and laſtly by the force of 
arms, without conſidering that the Father of all Truth had made the minds of his creatures 
iadependant of the will of tyrants, and that an opinion well conſirmed could only be re- 
moved by the conviction of an oppoſite truth: that, by tlie adoption of a fimilar ſyſtem, 
France would become a ſcene of blood and carnage, and, after all, be compelled to change 
her mode of proceeding : that his advice; therefore, was to ſupplicate the king to con- 
vene, with all poſſible expedition, a general couneil; or, if it were not in his power to do - 
that, to aſſemble the moſt pious and moſt enlightened men in his dominions, who, dif- 
miſling all prejudice, all party-ſpirit, might labour to promote, ſubject to his orders, a ſalu- 
_ tary reform; and that all proſecutions: and executions, for religious concerns, ſhould be 
| ſuſpended for the preſent ; for it was a matter of no ſmall conſequence to conſign to the 
Hames numbers of unfortunate men, who had committed no crime, who really believed 
what they profeſſed; and who, in tlie-midſt of torments, invoked the name of God. 


3 he preſidents Seguier, Harlai, and de Thou, juſtified the conduct of the parliament, 
without entering into the merits of the queſtion: Minart voted for the ſtrict execution of 
the laws againſt heretics; and the firſt-preſident, Le Maitre, in ſupport of the ſame opinion, . 
quoted the example of Philip Auguſtus, who, in one day, had cauſed fix hundred heretics 

to be burned in his preſence, and beſtowed the greateſt eulogies on the various craelties 
which had been exerciſed, at different 1 againſt the Vaudois ?. . 


The king retired, with the princes of tha blood and the noblemen who had accompanied i 

bim, into an adjoining. apartment, where he ordered the liſt to be brought to him, on which - 

were inſcribed the names and opinions of all the judges who had fpoken before his arrival. 

After he had read it he returned to his ſeat, and ſaid That it was but too true, though he 

had hitherto refuſed to believe it, that there was a great number of heretics in his parlia- 

ment; that though he had a right to puniſh the whole body, for having ſo long ſuffered 

: _ them to remain on the bench, yet he would not confound the innocent with the guilty. .The 
„ conſtable, after approaching the throne to receive the king's orders, ſeized Dufaur and Du- 

| bourg, and delivered them over to the captain of the guards, who conducted them to the 
Baſtille: orders were iſſued for the apprehenſion of ſix other judges; who had delivered 

8 their opinions with candour and freedom; three only were taken, Anthony Fumee, Eu- 
fache de la Porte, and Paul de Foix: the others; having received timely notice, effected their 

eſcape. This violent exertion of power excited an univerſal alarm; and ough the king 

Bad certainly acted a part unworthy. os his dignity, the 9 and hatred 1 5 the 


5 Beze, Hit.Eccleſ,—La Popliniere—La Place—De Thou—Regiſre du Parlem. 3 
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Proteſtants were 7s ſtrong, that he was loaded with praifes and benedictions. "The pope 

was ſo highly delighted, that he told the French ambaſſador, that the King his ſon had juſti- 

fied, in a glorious manner, the tender attachment he had ever entertained for him: that the 
ardour he had diſplayed in avenging the cauſe of God, would draw down the benedictions 
of heaven upon his head; and he expreſſed his hope that he would continue to deſerve _ 
more and more the titles of Moſt Chriſtian King and Eldeſt Son of the-Church, by aiming 
his blows at the chiefs of that peſtilential race, which would be the 255 means of Purging 


v his dominions of them. | 5 35 


The remedy adviſed by the pontiff would have proved as inefficacious as it was violent; 
for at the very time that the Proteſtant- party was ſuppoſed to be entirely cruſhed, the mini- 
ſters and deputies of the churches in the ifle of France, Normandy, the Orleanois, Aunis, 


and Poitou, held, at a houſe in the ſuburb of Saint Germain, their firſt national ſynod, and 3 


reduced into forty articles the conſtitutions which were intended to maintain an union and 

-uniformity of diſcipline. among the different ſocieties which were independant of each 
other. When they had ſettled this point; they endeavoured to procure the releaſe of the 
priſoners, for which purpoſe they had again recourſe to the interceſſion of the elector pala- 
-tine and the duke of Wirtemberg; but peace being now concluded, the king was no longer 
anxious to oblige thoſe princes, and their application only ſerved to encreaſe his rage. He 
appointed commiſſioners, aſſiſted by the biſhap of Paris and the inquiſitor Demochares, to 
try the priſoners, and he ſwore, in his wrath, that he would himſelf ſee . expire in the 


Than: but death ae end to all his mae of e ä . 


Every kind of vice is d to have W at the court of + Henry the Sigipad Wy 04 
murders and theft were daily committed in the metropolis; to remedy, in a certain degree, 
this latter evil, which was generally aſcribed to the multiplicity of ſtout beggars that infeſt- 
ed the fireets, workhouſes were erected, in which ſuch as were able were compelled to earn ; 
a ſubſiſtence ; while the ſick and infirm were ſupported in the hoſpitals by a:poor's-rate, 
impoſed and levied on the inhabitants by the ſole 8 of the parliament ©, | 

Some ſumptuary _ were enacted at the commencement of as reigh, with a view to 
check the progreſs of luxury, but to little + ed Sang as the Ine of the Pariſians 18 al- | 
ways to have riſen ſuperior to reſtraint. | = 


The public revenue, in the year 1548, . eight millions, five hundred and forty- 
ſeven thouſand, five hundred and ſeventy- ſeven livres, equal (eſtimating each livre at ten 
pence) to three hundred and fifty ſix thouſand, one hundred and forty- nine pounds and ten 
pence, ſterling. The expenditure amounted to nine millions, four 1 and inte 

e Mezerai, tom. viii. p. 133. 5 Garnier, tom. XXVI, p. 62, 63. 
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ſeven thouſand livres, or three lated and ninety-five thouſand, two hundred and ninety. 
one pounds, thirteen ſhillings and four pence ſterling. The deficit was ſupplied wah the 
new taxes which we have before noticed. 1 8 


— 


B an edict, oubliſhed 5 in 1557, at the jnligetion of the conſtable 1 * 
ſon had contracted a marriage, in oppoſition to the will of his father, i it was enacted, that all 
children of diſtinttion, un under the age of thirty, if males, and under twenty-five, ik females, 
who ſhould marry in a clandeſtine manner, againſt the will and conſent of their parents— 


: excepting only the caſe in which the father was dead, and the mother married again— 


ſhould forfeit their inheritance ; and it was left at the option of the parents to make any or 


no proviſion for them; all ſuch marriages 9 18 3 / ad" - 24; 6 


tion bidkakef place. Xs 2 5 
3 edit, leſs oppraliive' in its nature, 8 more . in its effefts 8 un too 
rigorous and ſevere, was publiſhed about the ſame time. Young women and widows, who 
had facrificed their honour to the gratification of their paſſions, in order to conceal theit. 


dilgrace, not unfrequently delivered themſelves in private, and put the wretched offspring 


of their illieit amours to death as ſoon as it was born; if they were apprehended and 
proſecuted, they did not fail to alledge that the infant had given no ſigns af life, and provid- | 
ed they did not contradi& this declaration, when applied to the rack, they were acquitted, 

and, emboldened by their eſcape, often repeated the ſame crime. To. remedy this evil, 

any girl or woman, duly convicted of having concealed her pregnancy and delivery, and 
- / who "ſhould fail to produce her child, on being cnet 0 to oak 1 88 thus 1558755 de- 
hs Ne guilty of murder, and puniſhed e l FR 
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the eldeſt of ſeven children, had but juſt entered his ſixttenth year, when he Mas calle ts 1 1 E; 
the throne. His education had been neglected, not from inattention or deſign, but from ne- 8 . 5 
oeſſity; for frequent ſickneſs and an habitual langour rendered him equally, unfit, forzpental - {p25 
exertions, and for thoſe martial exerciſes which, by invigorating the body, give Arength, and. Los 
energy to the mind; His mother, Catharine of Medicis, had remained | ſterile for a cohſi- 


derable time after her marriage, and ſhe was in danger of being divorced dn that account, 5 

when the ſkilful efforts of Fernel; a celebrated phyſician, effected an alteration in her con- : 
ſtitution, and removed the cauſe of her: ſterility; but the violent 'remedies ſhe employed, as ; 
well before as during the period of her pregnancy, had a fatal effe& on her firſt offspring, 3 ; 
who exhibited, at his birth, every ſymptom of debility, and never enjoyed more than a paſ- ; 


five exiſtence: without: deſires, without vices; without- virtues, pronounced of age by the 
law, but condemned by nature to a perpetual minority, he was deſtined to become a 
blind inſtrument in Went of the e Who W e of 8 e 


Bader theſe circumſtances, Catharitis of Medicis might juitly urge her fiſperigr 8 
to power; but as the times were turbulent and unſettled, requiring uncommon exertions f 5 
firmneſs, prudence and ſagacity, ſne deemed it proper to aſſociate with her in the adminiſlra - 9 
tion men of active and vigorous minds, who would take upon themſelves the chief burden 
of the ſtate. Though no friend to the Guiſes, ſhe preferred their aſſiſtance, in the preſen 1 
inſtance, to that of the princes of che blood, Who, having claims independent of her om, 
might, ſhe thought, be induced to diſpute her authority, and of the conſtable, whoſe ſevere 


and deſpotic | diſpobton could ill-brook contradiction. No 3 were the eyes of SEN: „„ 1 
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of F errara, their brother-in-law, and the duke of Nemours, and bailed him as their ſove- 
remove him from the palace of the Tournelles to the Louvre, where he received the depu- 
ties from the parliament, to whom he announced his intention of taking the reins of go. 


vernment into his own hands, .aided by the advice of his mother, and aſſiſted by the expe- 


_ aſſigned the military department, and to the latter. the-finances. 


for the jewels of the crown, and the keys of the king' s private cabinet. Friend,” —ſaid 


9 un then, whatever they may do, will give me but little uneaſineſs, for after having loft 


. e her reſentment would only be Arrak of diſgrace to Wd. 


but the mareſchal de Saint Andre, who had amaſſed an immenſe fortune during the laſt 


daughter and heireſs to one of the duke's younger ſons. © The conſtable Montmorenci 


nitely dangerous to attack. Grand maſter of the houſehold, and conſtable of France; un- 
cle to the admiral, and to the colonel general of the infantry ; he held, either by himſelf, 


- regular companies, which formed more than one half of the national forces, were com- 
- manded by himſelf or relations. Senſible, however, . that he muſt no longer expect to hold 


Guiſes, whole ſuperior birth and quality would juſtify his own acceptance of a ſubordi- 
nate ſation. As ſoon, therefore, as the king was given over by his phyſicians, he diſpatch- 

ed a meſſenger to Anthony of Bourbon, king of Navarre, to offer him his ſervices, and to 
; enen to court, in order to allume, i in the council and in the government, that rank 


EY 3 hed 4 


cloſed by death, than the Guiſes entered the dauphin's chamber, accompanied by the duke 


reign. They then conducted him to his mother's apartment, who -was eaſily perſuaded to 


rience of the duke of Guile and the cardinal of Lorraine, to the former of whom he had 


Diana of, Poitiers, the ſucceſsful rival of -Catharine of Medieis, did not ſuffer her pride 
to be humbled by the loſs of her lover; the queen, impatient of revenge, ſent to aſk her 
Diana, to the man charged with this commiſſion, —* is the king dead? he No, madam,” 
—replied the meſſenger, “ but he cannot live many hours.“ Return then,” —ſaid ſhe 


to thoſe who ſent you, and tell them from me, that ſo long as he lives they have no right 
<* to command me; when he is gone they will have time enough to revenge themſelves ; 


my ſovereign good, the only tie which attaches me to life, how trifling will every thing | 
6 elſe appear!“ Catharine would willingly have perſecuted her, but the powerful families 
to Which ſhe was allied, interceded in her behalf, and-convinced-the queen that the gratifi- : 
1 8 WOE of the "oi was: Mifmilſed Po bis ke, . retired to Rome; 
reign, courted the friendſhip of the duke of Guiſe, and ſecured it by marrying his only 
ſeemed better entitled to reſpett, and better calculated to give uneaſineſs to the new mini- 
ſtry: independent of a property ſuperior to that of almoſt any ſubje& in France, and the 


degree of conſideration which long ſervices command, he oppoſed to the Guiſes, through 
himſelf and his numerous relations, a maſs of. power which it appeared difficult, and infi- 


his children, or his-nephews, the four beſt governments in the kingdom—Languedoc, Pro- 
vence, Picardy, and the iſle of France; the laſt of which included the capital: twenty 


the firſt place in the adminiſtration, he determined to raiſe up a formidable rival to the 


85 5 > : which 
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which was due to the firſt prince of the blood; but before that monarch could be prevailed 
on to comply with his requeſt, Montmorenci received a viſit from the ſecretary of ftate, 
Aubeſpine, who, in the king's name, deſired him.to deliver up the private ſeal which Henry 
had entruſted to his care. Although this meſſage ought clearly to have convinced him that 
his reign was at an end, yet he could not reſiſt the temptation of havingauricular conviction 
of the king's diſpoſition! towards him; rather chuſing, if he found itunfavourable, to take 
a voluntary leave, than to wait for his diſniflon. Having, accordingly, aſſembled his ſons 
and nephews, he went with them to the palace before the king had rifen from ti ble; Francis 
took him by the hand, and led him to-his cloſet, whither he was followed by the duke of 


Guiſe and the cardinal of Lorraine, who never loſt ſight of him. The conflable preſent- - 


ing his family to the king, expreſſed a wiſh that his majeſty would confirm them in the 


poſſeſſion of their places, and continue to favour them with the ſame ſpecial protection ä 
with which they had been honoured by his father: as he was proceeding to explain his 


wiſhes with regard to himſelf, the king, who was better tutored than Montmorenci had 
ſuppoſed, ſuddenly. interrupted him, and ſaid—That he was well apprized of the merits-- 


and ſervices of thoſe whom he had recommended to his protection, wherefore he'confirm- -. 
ed them in. the poſſeſſion of their reſpettive offices, and would certainly employ them, 


whenever an opportunity ſhould occur, in preference to all others: that being equally ſenſis- 
ble of the length and utility of his own ſervices, in the two preceding reigns, and of the 
perfect confidence repoſed in him by his father, he ſhould ſettle albhis ſalaries and penſions 
on him for life; but that wiſhing to ſave. him for particular occaſions; and to.releaſe him, in 
his old age, from the cares of government, he: had divided the adminiftration between the 


Cardinal of Lorraine and the duke of Guiſe, to the former of whom he had entruſted the 


management of the revenue, and to the latter the military department: that all he had to 


requeſt of him was, that he would aſſiſt him with his knowledge, ans attend, as. ofien as 


he e at the council, gg he ſhould 1475 8 8 his ancient rank. T7 


72 


Ts this the Loni copling? that the fot his majelly had whirl offered; of. re 1 | 
Teaſing him from the cares of ſtate, he had come purpoſely to ſolicit; but that, as his great... 


age rendered it abſolutely neceſſary that he ſhould be wholly unmoleſted in his retirement, he 


| muſt farther requeſt that his majeſty would diſpenſe with his attendanceat the council. He 
| then quitted the king, and repaired to the apartment of the queen- mother, in order to in- 


form her of what had paſſed. Cathatine, conſidering the diſdain with which the condtable 


_ refuſed the ſeat that had been reſerved for him at the council board as an affront: offered to | 


the king and to herſelf, adviſed him to abt with more caution. and prudence ;,and, in a 
tranſport of paſſion, reproached im with the artifices he had employed in order to deprive 


her of her huſband's confidence, and particularly with one expreſſion, ſo imprudent, that 


it is inconceivable how a man of Montmorenci's ſagacity could have ſuffèred it to eſcape 


him: he had aſked the king how it happened that none of his children reſembled him excepft 


Diana, his natural daughter, who was widow-to the duke of Caſtres, and had afterwards-: 


married the conſtable's eldeſt ſon, MER Tons frongly- denied the fact, ands _ 


Y Dagger: : 
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_ 'begged the queen tg recollect that he had a great number of enemies, who were the. more 
anxious to propa ruin;'asthey flattered themſelves with the Hape of dividing his for- 
tune W d b paſa But es: ff _—_— e. Bac Bl bes 4 more 3 matter than 4 ac 
n 13-16 307 5 211 n 1 1 ' eg 2413 | 1 bai: ie! 
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Preparations: for Henry's funeral, and after he had attended the corpſo of his late ſovereign 
to the royal vault at Saint Denis, he followed the court to Saint Germain, flill uncertain 
vhether he ſhould purſue the advice of Catharine of Medicis, or adhere to his firſt re ſolu- 
ton; but here his moriification was encreaſed, for the young monarch did not even deigu 
to ſpeak to him. Enrage dl at a treatment to which he had been ſo little accuſtomed; he re- 
ſolved to retire without farther delay; and that the foreign ambaſſadors vhO had witneſſed 
the inſult might be convinced that though his credit was fot at court, his inſluente wit 
the nobility remained undiminiſhed, he ſet out from Saint Germain with ſuch a numerous 
train of friends as gave to his retreat ſes eee of a rats 7g and left the court almoſt 
be be ge N . 8 2 217 15 ananng off; 
4 $1361 1991} © $39 Oi? ; 5 91 5 5 33 vidermt!.* 
he ens: was s highly diſpleaſed v whh 5 ates dense, for although he 
ano favourite of her's, ſhe could have wiſhed to keep him in the council, in order to re- 
rain and balance the authority of the Guifes. She began to be apprehenſrve that the 
power whieh ſhe had been compelled to entruſt to thoſe princes, might be turned againſt 
herſelf; and that, ſupported by their niece, Mary Stuart, whoſe ſweetneſs of temper and 
i perſonal charms had given her a perfect aſcendancy over her huſband, they might be 
tempted to deprive her of the ſhare which ſhe had reſerved in the adminiſtration : the 
thought, therefore, that the ſureſt mode of removing ſuch temptation would be to intro- 
duce a rival of conſequence into the council, who would be always ready to replace them. 
_ Conſidering; moreover, that the ſtate was already divided into factions, ſhe could have wiſh- 
ed to keep terms with all parties, and to infinuate herſelf into the confidence of the differ- 
ent leaders, were no other advantage to be reaped from thence than the diſcovery of their 
defigns; which would alwaysexempt her from the danger of being taken by furprize. As 
ſhe had loſi the conſtable, :ſhe had recourſe to his nephews, the Chätillons, whoſe diſpoſi- 
tions, more gonciliating than that of their uncle, ſympathized better with her on, and 
ho poſſeſſed too great talents and conſequence to be neglected by any party, and not to 
chold a ſuperior ſtation in that hich they eſpouſed. The Chatillons joyfull/ conſented to 
plan of: which they were to reap the whole advantage, becauſe they knew- Catharive 
much better ihan ſhe knew them. As to the Guiſes, they were well pleaſetl at being rid of 
tibe conſlable; who could not-br have reſtrained or retarded their operabnsg and, in 
order to render his ſeat at the council more diſagreeable to him, in caſe he ſhould. bo in- 
duced to change his reſolution, they recalled the cardinal Tournon from Italy, the conh. 
_ -dential miniſter of Francis the Firſt, who had been facrificed to the OY of Montmo- 
renci, on the acceſſion of n the Second. . | | | 
$1 94" 4 | : of 
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. Of the Guiſes, who acted ſuch a conſpicuous part during this reign, there were {6x 
trethenaic duke of Gal, the cantibintgr Lorraine, the duke of Aumale, the marquis 
of Elbeuf, the cardinal of Guiſe, and the grand prior but the two firſt only appear in the 
foreground of the political picture. The duke had ſecured the attachment of the troops, by 
the repeated proofs he had given of his {kill and courage in the field; while his liberality, 
magnificence, and courteſy endeared him to the people. The cardinal was chiefly indebted 
| for the extent of his influence to the ſtrength of his oratorical talents, and the orthodoxy of 
his religious principles: his authority over the clergy was unbounded, for they conſidered. 
him as the champion of their faith againſt the attacks of the heretics, and the defender of 
their property againſt the encroachments of the civil power. The diſpoſitions of the two 
brothers, however, were very different; the duke was moderate, equitable, and intrepid 
in the hour of danger; the cardinal choleric, vindictive 200 CO Td too 00 5 


_ lated oy" cel, and too cally Ours by defeat 3 


The Guiſes 1 ſucceeded in removing the confiatle next Arekted their attention ve 
to the princes of the blood, who, though long accuſtomed to humiliation, might now 
reaſonably be expected to ſtand forward as candidates for power, and aſſert the ſuperiority 
of their claims. In order to keep them at a diſtance from the court, the moſt honourable 
_ .commiſſions were affigned them: Lewis, prince of Conde, the moſt formidable of them 
all, wis ſent to the Low Countries, to be preſent when the king of Spain ſwore to ob- 
ſerve the laſt treaty of peace: the duke of Montpenſier was appointed to carry Philip 
the collar of the order of Saint Michael; and the cardinal of Bourbon, and the prince of 
Ja Roghe-ſur- Yon, were fixed on to conduct the princeſs * who was ene 
ba to the n Spain, | 2 


TS 


Still ths king of cs remained, — as the fri prince of DR blood, e's was indifpes 
tably.entitled to the firſt ſeat at the courcil, and, in caſe the king were incapable of hold- 
ing che reins of government in his own hands, he might have preferred well-founded pre- 


tenſions to the high poſt of lieutenant-general of the kingdom. The conſtable, aware of 


this, had offered him his ſupport ; but Anthony, conſidering him as a ſworn enemy to 
the: princes of the blood, doubted his ſincerity, and paid no attention to his propoſal, 
| Naturally timid and irreſolute, he was long at a loſs how to act; but finding the Guiſes 
aimed at a monopoly of power, he, at length, determined to repair to court. The news 
of his departure excited a general commotion in all the ſouthern provinces: men of the 

firſt families mounted their horſes, and attended by their neighbours, their relations and _ 
friends, met him on the road, and offered to accompany him. But they ſoon became ſo 
numetous. that, through fear of alarming the Guiſes, he was compelled to reject. their 
offers, at the ſame time thanking them for their zeal, and requeſting them to reſerve it for a 
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ſuture, opportunity. The reformed, who, ſoon after this period, began to be diſtinguiſh- 

. ed by the appellation of Huganats, and who already formed a powerful body in the ſtate, 
regarding Anthony as their guardian angel, becauſe he frequented their aſſemblies, and had 
often promiſed thein his protection, ſent to him their principal miniſters, who pointed out 
the obligations he Was under to God, and the deſigns of Providence; which having deſtined 
him, from all eternity, to make the purity of the Goſpel triumph over the profanations. 
of the Romiſn church, had miraculouſly raiſed him from the ſtate of oppreſſion under 
which be had long laboured, in order to entruſt him with the exerciſe of the ſove- 
reign power z exhorting him to fortify his boſom with a degree of firmneſs and courage 
worthy the cauſe he was called upon to defend, leſt-the Almighty, who rejects all luke- 
warm votsries, ſhould: puniſh him for having made an ill- uſe of his gifts. Then telling 
him he might diſpoſe of them, and of thoſe who fent them, without reſerve, they re- 
quired; as a confirmation of their union, that he would begin by aboliſning the maſs and 
other remains of -idolatry and ſuperſtition which were ſtill practiſed at his houſe, ſince it 
was not proper to bargain with God, nor to ſet a ſcandalous example to his neighbour; 
they alſo demanded, that he would procure the extinction of the piles, which had been 
burning for forty years, 3 _— which Wor MP the © fron ereilte of a ' 
BEAN eee 3 | | 
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9 n with FR ſecond W üöele, which was the mol] ellential point, but 
the execution of which by no means depended on himſelf: with regard to the firſt, he de- 
clared that, had he only liſtened to the diQtates of his zeal, he ſhould haye prevented 
their remonſtrances, by forbidding the celebration of maſs, and all other papiſtieal cere- 
monies in his palace; but that it had ever appeared to him that the intereſt of the Pro- 
teſtant church rendered it neceſſary for him to diſſemble ſome time longer, beeauſe the 
reaſons he meant to alledge in the council, in order to obtain the edict they deſired, would 
have much greater weight if he appeared to be ſolely actuated by motives of juſtice, and a 
concern for the welfare of the _ than if nip 1 were e e thas he was 
LE BTL wy own cauſm. 1 | 5 CE 


ee bad . a ee e of a an Ahoy were eee with the 
| e e government at Vendome; the chief city of his appanage. They accordingly at- 
tended on the appointed day, except the conſtable, who ſent Dardois, his confidential 
agent, to repreſent him. As ſoon as the king of Navarre propoſed the ſubject for deli- 
berat ion, every body agreed in conſidering the domination of the Guiſes, whom they 
called foreigners, as an inſult not only to the princes of the blood, but to the whole or 
der of French nobility, whoſe honour and whoſe privileges were materially affected 
thereby; but though they were unanimous on this point, they differed eſſentially as to 
the means: of repreſſing the uſurpation of which they complained. The moſt violent, 
ſuch as the prince of Conde, d' Andelot, and the count of La Rochefoucaud, obſerved 


that, there were but two-means eſtabliſhed by nature for one man to obtain of another the 
| | | | | dect 
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object oſ his deſi res per ſuaſion and force A＋the firſt of which oupht! gedeutet y to be 
preferred, and always to be tried, whenever you had to deal with men who were Joſt and 
enlightened; but, that with men of a different diſpoſition, ſuch a mode of proceeding 
would only be productive of ſhame, ridicule, and contempt: were the mode of perſda- 
ſion to be adopted, they aſked to whom were they to apply: certainly either to the 
Guiſes themſelves, to the king, or to the queen - mother: could any one ſuppoſe then, 
that by proving clearly to the Guiſes that they were uſurpers, he could perſuaile them to 
reſign that authority which they had diſputed with ſo much violence during the preced- 
ing reign, and which they had juſt taken ſuch pains to ſecure!? By applying immedi- 
ately to the king, the riſk of degradation would be avoided,” but another ineouveniene 
Would be incurred: every body knew that more weak in mind than body, his en ſenſes 
lay dormant, and he could neither ſee nor hear but by the eyes and ears of the Guiſes; 
> that they only imparted to him what they thought proper, and diftated all his 'anſwerg: 
it was therefore to be expected either that their requeſt would not be delivered to the 
king, or elſe be delivered together with the comments of the parties intereſted in its re- 
jection, who: would not fail to treat it as a defamatory libel: that the queen mother, 'who - 
had joined the Guiſes in their perſecution of the princes of the blood, would take to 
herſelf every reflection that might be caſt on her aſſoeiates; that all that could be ex- 
pected from her, would be a declaration of her willin gneſs to enter into. an explanation: 
and that, conformably to the genius of her nation, ſhe would amuſe them by inſidious 
negociations, and conclude by ſowing diſſention among them: that, on the contrary- by 
having recourſe to foree, and ſuddenly arming, as they were inconteſtibly authoriaed to 
do, ſince the ſame laws which called the head of the family to the throne, likewiſe called 
his [neareſt relations to take upon them the management of public affairs, when that 
head was-notoriouſly incapable of governing himſelf, one of two things muſt Happen 
either the Guiſes, thrown into conſternation by an unexpected attack, would enter into 
an accommodation, and refign one half of their power in order to preſerve: the other; or 
elſe would attempt to oppoſe force by force: in the firſt inftance, they would become 
ſubordinate, and, in a:ſhott time, ſubjected to the princes of the blood, who would be 
able to diminiſſi, and, finally, to annihilate the authority of their rivals: in the ſecond, 
they would be under the neceſſity of ſummoning the nobility to their aid, and, excepting 
a very ſmall number indeed, who had been ſeduced by penſions or places, the whole order 
would not fail to declare, in favour of the princes of the blood, againſt foreigners; and 
would, at leaſt, demand the convocation of the ſtates-general, which the Guiſes would 
never accord ſo long as their conduct expoſed them to the cenſute of the nation: that, 
above all, it ſhould be remembered that the ſucceſs of all great undertakings generally 
depended on the manner in which they were begun: that celerity was eſſentially requi- 
. fite, and that they ſhould, be particularly careful not to ſuffer the firſt ardour of their ad- 
herents to cool; that if the principal leaders appeared uncertain how to act, or allowed 


themſelves to be e 15 eee, AE e me; 8 would take poſſeſ- 
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xa ppofition ine hrgdimonessit ee e and-Dardoins that cele- 
ty whe tot mere requifits in tte excrution of a great undertaling,/than prudente and 
fibetation nr tlie formten of à ſcheme: that thoſe who: hal {juſt -adviſed;them-coifly. 
; iftihedidltely foarts/'evidently ated on two ſuppoſitions, which appeared, atlgaſt doubt 
ful: Afitſt, chat the Guiſes would be taken by ſurprize; ſeeondly, that almoſt the Whole 
order of nobiflity would eſpouſe the quarreF of the princes with the ſame ardour by which: 
they themſeld es were actuated : that, by this calculation, they ran an evident riſk of 
deceived bothas'to their friends and their enemies: that all-who knew the Guiſes 
Had a right to complain of their pride, their ambition, and injuſtice; but they could not. 
rele them'with neglect, imprudence, or incapacity: that they might be aſſured, that,, 
ifs matter which affected then fo nearly, they had compared the attacks to which they 
wete expoſell, with their means of defence: that the king's houſehold troops, alone, of 
Which they had the ſovereign command, would fuffice to diſconcert any project that could: 
ehen beattcapredagainſt them: that the princes could not poſſibly aſſemble their friends: 
-with6ut their being immediately informed of it, and three hours would be ſufficient for 
_- thecourtto' repair to Paris, where they would have nothing to fear: that they had at theit; 
. diſpoſal diſciplined troops, fortified towns, artillery, and ammunition; and that, deranged as 
the finances indifputably were, they would tilt be able to procure money enough to, 
carry on the war for two or three years; whereas the princes and their friends, by their ut- 
moſt exertions; would be unable to proeure the neceſſary ſum for raiſiug and maintaining. 
a body of ten thouſand men during three months: that they ought to conſider that the ma- 
jority of them poſſeſſed but a moderate fortune, part of which conſiſted in ſalaries or pen- 
Bons, Paid oat ef the royal treaſury, of which a ſimple ſuſpenſion of payment would de- 
prive them, andꝭ tlie remainder in eſtates, which might, by a ſentence of the parliament, 
be confiſeated to the king; that the greater part of the nation, exhauſted. by preceding 
Wart, and ſighing for repoſe; far from eſpouſing their quarrel, as they ſeemed to flatter. 
tbeimſelves, would not eafily forgive them for re- engaging them in a civil war, onn 
acœtint of pri vate intereſts by hieb they were but indirectly affected: that there were, 
at preſent, only two elaſſes of men in · the kingdom who were anxious to promote trou-. 
bles firſt, military men who had no property, and were accuſtomed ta the licentioufneſs ; 
of cumps; and ſecondly, all: thoſe who, proſeſſing the reformed religion, experienced i in 
the midſt of peace all the horrors of war: that the former, to whom all parties were 
alike; and whoſe only object was pay, would give the preference to the Guiſes, who: 12 
the treaſury at their diſpoſal; that the latter moſt cordially hated. the Guiſes, » wh 
placed:thcmſelyes at the head of their perſecutors, and would willingly : facrifi fice one 1. 
bol tbeit fortune in order to preſervethe other; but as they only required the cellation o of. 
barbarous puniſhments, and the liberty of 2 God according to their conſelences, | 


| - the:moment * . theſe two points, vey would lay down their arms, and it was 
| | not 
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not to be preſumed that government, if reduced to „ 
gratification : that, under theſe circumſtances, it appeared ta them thatrthe conſequence, 
of flying immediately to arms, would be inevitable deſtruction; and that as force, there- 
fore; could be productive of no poſſible advantage, recourſe ſhould be had to the, me rof 
perfuaſion which was by no means ſo deſperate as had been repteſanted, provided it, was 
feb with patlence and addreſs: that the Guiſes, all audacious.as they | Were, bad, not. 
dared eto deyrl ve the princes of the blood of their ſeats in the cauncil,. por of the ran, 
they wereldeſtined to hold there: that there was nothing, then, to prevent the] king. of; . 
Navarre from taking his ſeat; and from preſiding in the kingis abſence :, that whateyer, 
pains might have been takem to exclude from the council all who. were eee 
Guiſes, yet Anthony would'ſtill find the great officers of the crown, and other e 
tiſans, by whoſe means he would be enabled to form a party: that by oppoſis 

violent and deſtructi ve projects that would be propoſed, he would render the, pr. 

miniſtration unpopular, and would himſelf ſecure the eſteem; of the people, who. wou 4 
ſdon begin to conſider him as their protector: that ſhould he ſucceed in gaining over to. his, | 
ſide the queen- mother, her aſſiſtance would alone turn the ſcale in his favour, andſmooth,” 
every difficulty': that they ſaw no reaſon why ſheſhould not be gained ;-thediſp eaſure ſhe, 
had ſhewn'at the conſtable's retreat; and the advances ſhe had made to his nephews, proved, 
that ſhe had not influenced, as much as was ſuppoſed, the chaice of the new miniſters, at. 
leaſt that ſhe did not repoſe: an entire confidence in them: that, in ſhort, it was the 
more adviſeable to try this plan, as, after it had failed, it would ſtill W enough to, 
have recburſe to more violent methods: that, in the mean time, they; might ſound, 
their friends, Wateh ein Foes 265 n _ TI of all nee that might. 
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reſponded to his natural indeciſion, and differed but little from the :advice.che;.had pre. 
| viouſly received from his own miniſterss he accordingly repaired to Saint-Germain; 
| where the court then was, but having received the moſt pointed inſults, as well from the. 
Guiſes as from the king himfelf, he did not dare to take his ſeat at the council, but de- 
parted, with precipitation; for the capital. In concert with the prince of Condé, and; 
others of the Tame party, he there endeavoured to ſecure the parljament i in bis favour, 
but their attachment to the religion of their anceſtors prevented ſome of the Judges, while, 
= ſevetities exerciſed againſt the proteſtants, towards the! concluſion: of the late reigns, 
terfed others from acceding to their propoſals; © The Guiſes meanwhile; apprired of 
el ir att temprs, perceived the neceffity of ſending” the princes from the capital; as ſoon a8. 
poſibſe ney y therefore haſtened the preparations for the king coronationg which cere- 
| on) was feel at Rheims on the twelfth of October, by the cardinall of Lorrhine. 
En mbolden ed by the preſence of the great officers of the crown, the king of Navarre 


now ventured to take his ſeat: at the council ; 3 and bong hi” orig MO to meet with at- 
| 20116199 io» 3: tention}? 
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tention; Gllen an Altiß ee of the Guiſes again wide Min thunpe* Kis reſolution. They 
read, in His preſence, a letter from Philip the Second to Francis, in which that prince of- 
fered, in conſequence of the information he had received that ſome turbulent men had 
formed a plan for bverthrowing the adminiſtration which had been ſo happily eſtabliſhed, 
and for encroaching on the authority of the king, although he was of age, and perfectly 

in a condition to govern his Kingdom, to ſend him. as his friend and brother-in-law, an 
army of forty thouſand men, which he might diſpoſe of at his pleaſure for the purpoſe of 
reducing the inſurgents to obedience. ' Anthony, hearing, at the ſame time, that Philip, 

after ſettling his affairs in the Low Countries, intended to embark for Spain, be gan to 
tremble for his principality of Bearn: refi ighing all his projects of grandevr,” he only 
ſought for an honourable pretext for retiring; and this his adverſaries were careful to 
afford him, by propoſing that he ſhould, himſelf, execute the commiſhon which had been 
entruſted to his brother the cardinal of Bourbon, and his couſin the prince de la Roche. 
ſur-Yon, and conduct the princeſs Elizabeth to, the frontiers of Spain. He was 
afterwards detained in Bearn, with the vain. hope of recovering his former domini- 
ons by a negociation, with which he was amuſed 5 the  queen-mother a and the duke 


EEE aan Eb. 
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But 1 8 the * 85 1 Re in their attempt to degrade t the king" of Wararie i in 
the eyes b own party, yet had they little reaſon to triumph, ſince, i in lieu of a chief, 
negligent, puſillanimous, and irreſol ute, they had now to deal with one who Was active, 
Visilant, and intrepid, and the more dangerous from having lntle to loſe? .. „Levis of 
Bourbon, prince of Conde, whom Anthony, at his departure, had appointed | his ſubſti- 
ftute, concealed, beneath an ungraceful and diminutive form, and beneath an, pearance of 
gaiety, thoughtleſsneſs, and difipation, a mind deep, ardent and, aſpiringy, which. no diffi- 
culties could intimidate nor misfortunes depreſs. From his earlieſt youth, he had becn 
acenſtomed to court all the dangers of war, and his proweſs i in the field, had been xepeat- 
ceny diſplayed at the head of a troop of light-horſe,, -but more. frequently as A ſimple, yo- 
Iunteer; yet his high and determined courage had paſſed unrewarded, and, in common 
withithe,othes princes of the blood, he had been conſtantly. excluded hy the miniſtry from 
that raub ani promotion to which, his birth and his ſervices; afforded him fo. fair a title. 
In nin bad he:courtet the favour of the conſtable, by marrying Eleanor de Roye, niece 
to the adiniral; the only poſt he had hitherto been able to procure was that of colonel. of 
the Pied monteſe bands, an inferior. poſt, which he only accepted that he might not be 
totally deſtitute of employment in the ſtate. The Guiſes, indeed, had [entruſted him 
with an hondutable commiſſion at the court of Spain, but their .only ohject in that ap- 
poiutment was to remove bim from court, e bye r e rn emen {gh 
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conduct, indeed, i in mis very inſtance, ſufficiently explained the motiyes by. which they, 
were actuated; for knowing the extreme narrowneſs of the prince's income, they, ought. 
either not to have given him an appointment that muſt neceflaxily, be attended with very. 
conſiderable expence, or elſe have ſupplied bim, with: money ſufficient to enable him to. 
make: ſuch, an appearance as his birth required: yet the cardinal. of. Lorraine, under pre- 7 
tence. that the treaſury was exhauſted, had only given him a thouſand crowns; by. which, : | | 
means. he had: reduced him to the cruel neceſſity, either of rendering himſelf contempti- 
ble in the eyes of foreigners, or of contracting freth debts. If, after this, the prince 
could have entertained any doubts as to the ſentiments of the Guiſes with regard to 
himſelf, another tranſaction which occurred about the ſame time muſt totally haye dil- 
pelled 1 heme. bn 195 VVV 145 fte, u 16) . ek 
yan i 4 1 = CI + 2 St Ya of Bp 777 
While ort were at Rheine the 5 of Guiſe, in a private - converfarion which. 
he had with the admiral, told him in confidence that a man, whoſe name he would not 
mention, but who paſſed for a friend of Coligni's, wiſhed to deprive him of the govern- , 
ment of Picardy, by reprefenting that the inceſſant care and attention which the admi- 
niſtration and defence of a frontier province required, were wholly incompatible with the 
duties of an admiral. Coligni could not miſtake the perſon to whom the duke SE; 
| becauſe the prince of Conde had been his competitor for the poſt, and he al | | 
could form pretenſions to an office which had been fucceſſively holden by his father Ind: — : 2 
elder brother; he therefore entered into an explanation with the prince on the ſubje&t, i 
and after expreſſing his co ncern, in the moſt affectionate manner, at his having applied 
to Any other than himſelf, in order to obtain what he: was juſtly entitled to, he offered” 
ro give up the government to him immediately. Condé proteſted,. with great truth, 
that he had no concern whatever in the buſineſs, nor could he eaſily forgive the admi- 
ral for having thought him capable of an action ſo dark and treacherous, Coligni, 
however, ſtill perſiſted in his determination to reſign his poſt; for confidering tfithe ſhould 
be unable to keep the frontier towns in a proper ſtate of defence, if tlie cardinal of Lor- 
raine, who had the ſole management of the' finances, ſhould refuſe him the neceſfary 
fupplies'for that purpoſe; and that he ſhould thereby run” the riſk of receiving an af- | 
front, either from the enemy in. caſe of a war, or from the king himſelf, on his viſit to 8 
the provinces, he rather choſe to antieipate his adverſaries, than to wait till they choſe 8 5 
to diſmiſs him. He therefore gave in his reſignation, notwithſtanding the remon- 27 
ſtrances of the queen-mother, and ſtrongly recommended the prince of Condé as his: | 
ſucceſſor, whoſe pretenſions to that office were, he ſaid, anterior to his own, and whom 
he never would have conſented to deprive of it, but for the deference which he owed to- 
the commands of the late king. But his recommendations were diſregarded, and the go- 
vernment of Picardy was conferred on the mareſchal de Briſſac; while the duke of Guiſe: 
fucceeded to the office of maſter of the houſhold, which the conſtable was perſuaded, by 
the promiſe of an ae ey Eee to his ſon, to relinquiſh. S 
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The prince of Conde was juſtly offended at the bereut given, under ſuch circum- 
ances, to a private gentleman over a prince of the blood: and his reſentment on this 
.account probably induced him to pay greater attention to the ſuggeſtions of his mother- 
in-law, the lady of Roye, and to his wife, the princeſs of Conde, who being ſtrongly at- 
tached to the new doQtrines, and ſurrounded by enthuſiaſtic miniſters, had long exhorted 
him to open his ears to inſtruction, and to take under his immediate protection the num- 
bers of unhappy men who were perſecuted on account of their religious principles. The 
prince not only adopted the creed of the reformers, hut publickly profeſſed it, refuſing to 
take any of thoſe precautions, which the king of Navarre, from irreſolution, and the ad- 
miral, from prudence, had thought it neceſſary to obſerve. Impatient to aſcertain what 
were the real views of the reformed, what they expected from him, and what he might 
expect from them, he appointed a meeting of the principal 8 at is eſtate at 


mh, in Cham Pagne. 


This party was in a very different ſituation from that to which it had heen reduced 
but a few years before: it no longer conſiſted of a few fortuitous aſſemblies of obſcure 
individuals, whom the publication of an ordonnance, or the fight of a commiſſary, put 
to flight, and frequently diſperſed never more to meet: it now formed an immenſe cor- 
poration of citizens of all ranks and conditions, who held aſſemblies political and re- 
ligious?, and who began to calculate their ſtrength: From Boulogne to Bayonne, from | 
Breſt to Metz, France was crouded with churches, whoſe enthuſiaſtic miniſters, long ac- 


- - euſtamed to brave the dangers of impriſonment and torture, inſpired their proſelytes with 


the ſame degree of audacity, and the ſame reſolution ; connected together by one com- 
mon danger, they maintained a cloſe correſpondence with Calvin, and through his means, 

with ſome of the Swiſs cantons, the Elector Palatine, and the Landgrave of Heſſe, who 
having embraced the ſame religion, thought themſelves intereſted in procuring its ſolid 
eſtabliſhment in a neighbouring kingdom. If, notwithſtanding; theſe advantages, the 
| Hugonots ſtill continued to keep themſelves concealed, and to hold their aſſemblies in 
the night, even in thoſe places where they were nearly as numerous as the Catholics, 
indignant at the reſtraint ' impoſed on tbem, they took proper precautions for repelling 
any. violence that might be offered them, and clearly evinced, by their conduct, that they 
only waitcd for a leader to make them act in concert with each other, in order to extort a 
toleration which they regarded as their right, but which they knew /would never be vo- 
_ luntarily granted. The prince of Conde, who enjoyed but little credit at court and in 
the council, naturally inclined to the adoption of violent meaſures, but to this mode of 
proceeding an obſtacle occurred, which, at firſt, they knew not how to ſurmount. Cal- 
| A * deciſions were generally wan facred, wies to e higdelf from the 
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5 reproach he had: frequently incurred, of ſowing anarchy and rebellion a his doc- 
trine prevailed, had declared, in expreſs terms, that every Chxriſtian owed a paſſive obe- 
dience to the magiſtrates aſſigned him by Providence, even when they made an ill uſe 

of their authority, by encouraging extortion, injuſtice and cruelty ; and, in ſupport. of 
this declaration, he quoted the example of the early Chriſtians, who had, without a 
murmur, obeyed ia Caligula, a Nero, and a Domitian ?? The ſynod, or national council, 
which had lately aſſembled in France, laid down the ſame principle as a fundamental 
point of their confeſſion of faith: Calvin, too, and his principal diſciples, agreed in con- 
ſidering any error in matters of faith as a capital crime, and enjoined the magiſtrates to 
puniſh with death ſuch hereties as ſhould refuſe to renounce their errors: It was there- 

fore ſuppoſed that Calvin, in conformity with his own. principles, would never counten- 
ance ſubjects in tak ing up arms againſt their ſovereign; or even, admitting that his zeat 
for:the propagation of his doctrine would make him overlook ſo glaring an inconfiftency,. „ 
it was dreaded that ſome one of the numerous miniſters who governed the different 
e in France, might; exclaim againſt a ieee ee and ai 


"4 The n 1 nn Calvin was alp San in juice; EP hott? at Gen eva, 870 be had 
5 eſtabliſhed his ſway, and where, of courſe, he had but little oppoſition to dread, he might be induced to - 
publim ſuch a patific declaration, in order to take off a part of that odium which his followers had? incurred/by = * 
their violence, it is certain that his diſciples, in other countries, paid no obedience to it, and that he himielf Was 
never anxious to enforce it; where. it could tend to check the propagation of his doatrine, or to repreſs that ſpirt 
of intolerance, and perſecution, political and religious, by which the Calviniſts were, in general, diſtinguiſhed: In | 
Scotland, Knox, the friend and pupil of Calvin, ſo far from ſeeking to enforce reſpect for the laws and obedience. Me N 
to his ſuperiors, publickly preached, from the pulpit, SzpiTI0N; REBELLION, and Rrorcrpg. (See Keith, p. 42 2.) a a 
In :copſequence of this, the people began openly to entertain donbts, whether they were bound to pay! any civil or 
l obedience, to the queen, whom he called am idolater. Nor were theſe infamous attempts confined to Knox 
alone; 30 inferior preachers” — ſays Dr. Stuart — t adopting the ſentiments and language of. this reformer, « circulated 
75 them (a: the kingdom, and kept up and increaſed the ferments and diſſatisfaction of her ſubjects“ (Knox, . 3 
p. 375 5. Keith, p. 197202 In ſhort, ( The rebellious turbulence, and the facrilegious * violence of. the Reformed” 3 in Scot- 
land, are juſtly repreſented” by Mr. Whitaker, (Vol: III. p. 54.) as having greatly contribũted to retard the pro- 
Zreſs of the reformation; and indeed the diſguſt and indignation which their conduct muſt naturally have excited 
in all moderate and rational minds, could ſcarcely have failed to produce ſuch an effect. They broke through all: 
4 & engagements, . They trampled upon all honour. They ſet. all Chriſtendom and Heaven a5 defiance. And they 
3 * etablith ſhed che reformation i in Scotland with. ſuch a profligate contempt of God and man, as mult 3 make the cheek. » 
© df ati done Proteſtant to burn with ſhame, and the heart of a real Chriſtian to tremple With dee Id. 478. 


271 in his DiQtionary, 9 of Buchanan, who was a rank Calvinith, fays,. «1 have: heard a Scotch lord fay, 
« that when Buchanan was aſked on his death-bed, whether he did not repent of what he had written againſt Kings,. 5 
— Alid, in particular againſt the honaur of Mary, queen of Scots, he anſwered, I am going to a place where there are 5 
[« no! kings.“ This anecdote, indeed, is a forgery, but unleſs the character of Buchanan had juſtified its application, 
ab would. never have been framed. Baxter, a man of much greater honeſty than Buchanan, but entertaining t the 
ſame ſentiments on particular points, is faid to have made a new verſion of the Lord's Prayer in part, and to have 1 
altered the paſſage— Thy Kinapom come, into this—““ Thy ComMonwWEALTH come] Which has properly. 
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the enterprize at the moment of execution: and, boring: a ſuperior force to contend with, 
no. ſucceſs could be expected, without the moſt ſtrict union, and the moſt inviolable ſe- 
crecy among the confederates. As the utmoſt addrefs and diſcretion were requiſite in 
thejr conduct to the members of the reformed church in France, fo was it equally ne- 
ceſſary to conſult the ſcruples and delicacy of thoſe foreign powers, who had embiaced 
the ſame communion with themſelves, in-order that they might not have to reproacli 
tmemſel ves with engaging in a conteſt which their conſcience reprobated: theſe conſider- 
| ations clearly proved, that the intereſts of religion, notwithſtanding their vaſt influence 
over the minds of the multitude, could not be alledged as the direct and principal cauſe 
of an inſurrection, and that, if they pretended to make uſe of them, it was only with 
the view to ſupport a political reaſon, drawn from the laws and conſtitution of the 
„realm No better could be found than the uſurpation and tyranny of the Guiſes: 
ſome were of opinion that thoſe miniſters ſhould immediately be dec lared enemies to 
the ſtate; but others, obſerving that an aſſembly conſiſting only of twelve or fiſteen per- 
ſoils; without any public character or any ſpecific powers, was wholly incompetent to 
publiſh a fimilar declaration, propoſed a mode of proceeding, which, though it would 
occaſion a greater delay, was certainly more legal, and more reſpectable: this was to write 
down a certain number of queſtions to be ſubmitted to the examination of the moſt pro- 
found divines and the moſt celebrated lawyers, : as well natives as foreigners, in order that, 
if their deciſion ſhould prove uniform, and ſuch as they expected it would, it might be 
uſed to faſcinate the eyes of the multitude, and to make them conſider the leaders of the 
10 07; as the 3 of the laws, and the faviours of * . 


It was firſt aſked—Whether, 1 5 a ſovereign, either from extreme youth, or any 
other natural defect, was rendered incapable of governing, it did not belong to the nation 

to form a council of adminiſtration? and whether they who, without conſulting the 
nation, had, by ſtratagem, taken poſſeſſion of the ſapreme authority, and meant to | main- 
tain it by force, might not be regarded as uſurpers ane plunderers? joke Wheat 


mn. Whether the Pate nobility of the kingdom, headed by one or more of the 
7 princes of the blood, had not a right to demand a convocation of the ſtates- general, and 
to procure from the three orders, by lawful means, the liberty of aſſembling? What were 
the means which it was lawful to employ for that purpoſe, as Wer with hd to the 
ſoy or as to the other orders of the ſtate? | | 


III. Whether, i if convinced that their humble requeſt and their Juſt nts 501 
not reach the ears s of the king, Ln exciting the rage and Provoking the reſentment 


—— —_ 


Garnier, tom. xxviii. p. 2 
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of. thoſe violent men who ſurrounded his throne, and impoſed on his wang and inex- 


| petiences ; and without expoſing the lives of their deputies to extreme. danger, they would 


Ly 
Bo i 4 


not be authorized ; in ſending with them an eſcort of armed men, not for the purpole of 
attacking, bot even of threatening any one, but merely to guard their ee 118 all | 


Agerfe⸗ as well on the road, as e their reſidence at court? i e on ry 

1 35 Whether the provitgual . 1 this e michf 1% YE! 1 
adopt, would not have the force of Jaw until the afſermbly. of TE Rates ee ſhould: 
Wn when they ſhould be duly examined? 1 HOES 1 - . 


V. in 147 manner UM 8 =, 5 e a the DIES of 544. | 
15 liberty, and whether, it was permitted to kill. hems in caſe . couks Da, RIGS: their 


perſons and bring them to a formal trial? F 


3 
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Such were the principalqueſtions which. the- Hugonots wiſhed to be 1 before . 


197 proeeeded to the execution of their plan, The prince of Condé was appointed their 
Jeader; and John de Barri, lord of La Renaudie, of an ancient family in the Perigord, A 
hut of a xuined fortune, was choſen for his- lieutenant. and repreſentative. This man 


Bad been caſt in a Jaw-ſuit, and thrown into priſon at Dijon for: having produced fic- | 
titious titles; and; but for. the protection of, the duke of Guile, governor of the pro- 


vince, who favoured: his eſcape, he would have been ſubjected to the degradation of or- 
Potal puniſhment, He then retired to Switzerland, where he imbibed the doctrines of 
the reformation; and, among his exiled countrymen; acquired an high: and juſt cha- 
racer for intrepidity, eloquenee,, ſagacity, and that ſpirit of enterprize ſo peculiarly re- 
Auiſite in the leader of a conſpiracy. He became the general. agent of the party: un- 
der the feigned name of Laforet, and; in diſguiſe, he traverſed the different provinces of 


France, exploring the hopes and inflaming the reſentments- of thoſe who profeſſed the 


ſame religious principles with himſelf, and preparing their minds ſor a revolution. It 
was, probably, to the efforts of this ſectary that Grapyelle alladed, when, i in a conferenoe - 
with the cardinal. of Lorraine, in the preceding reign, he had told that prelate that his 


| maſter would. ſoon have to. ſuftain- both a civil and foreign war at the: ad time. The 


1 death of, Henry, far from producing any alteration in the projects and deſigns: of La Re- 
nzucſie, increaſed the ſtrength of his hopes, and the activity of his ondeavours. Author 
of the lan which had been juſt adopted by. the Hugonots, he was entruſted with the 


exgeution of it, the e e e e ſix e whoſe advice he was to . | 


At e old, or e Got EO Ine AE es Br IE 


i Navarre and the conſtable, and thinking themſelves rid of them, at leaſt for a time, they. 


e in concert with the chancellor Olivier, to repair the diſorders which had crept: 


* O 2 : y into 


he "Oath: 4 nothing of this ellen: content with nnn the king de. . 


. 
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ow the aire," and te refeve the fate ftöm the rüin which ſeemed! to threaten 
40 "Though the treafury was erhauſted, the nation conſiderably in debt, and demands 
were daily encreafing, yet the dreadful fituation to which the farmers atid peaſants were 
reduced, rendered a confiderable diminution of the taxcs a matter of neceſſity. This 
being the cafe, it became of courſe neceſſary to diminiſh the expenditure in proportion: 
a mmter not eaſy to accompliſh, and the more difagreeable to the Guiſes as it Ss not 
ay ts enereaſe the number on eee — as WITS as s of their ger tg 5 
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They began 57 bennelng 185 anderen of the ſums which Had — 5 3 of the Z 
banlidrd; as well in France as in other countries, during the late reign; and thoſe bankers 
were compelled either to reimburſe, or carry to account, all the money they had received 
above the rate of intereſt as now arbitrarily ſettledꝰ . This meaſure was both un juſt and 
impolitic: unjuſt, as it violated, without the conſent of one of the parties, an engage- 
ment voluntarily contracted and ſolemnly confirmed: and impolitie, ſince it ſhut up 
thoſe ſources to which the nation had deen accuſtomed to apply f in the hour of diſtreſs. 


They next proceeded to reduce the king's houſhold, by gat all ſuch places as 
were not abſolutely neceſlary ; thoſe who held them received a penfien, amounting, in 
ſome inſtances, to a third, in others to one half of their ſalary. After this ſuppreſſion, 
money was ſtill wanted to pay the few officers who were retained, becauſe the domain of 
the crown, which had been originally deſtined for. that purpoſe, was reduced almoſt to 
: nothing by the numerous alienations by ſale, and indiſcreet liberalities of Francis the 
; Firſt and Henry the Second. The king, therefore, publiſhed an edict, by which he re- 
voked all the conceffions and gifts of his predeceſſors, excepting only the appanages of 
8 the Princes of the blood, and the dowers of the args” Great ede of rhe 


Fa ad 5 


themſelves jb pan from the ee law; 15 Was: nevertheleſs, elected ber that 
the reſtitutions they made were fictitious, or that they had ſome ſecret means of making 
themſelves amends for ſuch a ſacrifice, The conſtable, who had a great deal to loſe, 
"demanded : an exemption on the plea of Jong ſervices, and of his dignity as firſt officer of 
the crown: he entruſted this negociation to the cardinal of Chatillon, his nephew, a pre- 
late of infinuating manners, who was, at that time, regarded as the favourite of Ca- 
tharine-of Medicis. Whatever repugnance the cardinal experienced at ſoliciting an ex- 
ception which he thought unjuſt, if the law. were general, and odious if the conſtable's 
fortune were conſidered, he knew, on the other hand, that all his remonſtrances would 
have n no effect on the mind of his uncle, and that he muſt even ſerve him according to 
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n Oe half 55 thi RETRY of Hanser were Hine and the W half. were e.compelled 
to reimburſe them the money they had 8. for their places, which ſums they were to 
repay themſel ves by imperceptible degrees ꝰ. With regard to the maſters of requeſts, pre- 


ſidents, and inferior judges, in all the courts; throughout the kingdom, an edict was puh 
liſhed, by which the king declared, that on the death of the pteſent poſſeſſors they 


ſhould be reduced to the ancient number, that is, to the number which ſabſiſted;on, the 


acceſſion of Francis the Firſt to the throne. By this edict the benefit of ſurvivorſhip, 
with” regard to ſuch places, was deſtroyed. About the ſame time, an;edi& appeared, 
forbidding any perſon to carry fire arms, or to wear any dreſs. favourable to the onceal- 
ment of ſuch weapons; a prohibition which had become abſolutely, nece(ary i yy r;the 


high roads were filled wirh thieves ; and ee eee committed, in TE | 


broad: ene er GIO ani n =o © Eh my TOY. e t my 
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8 thai oft Aificult, id nar; the leaſt aer calle met remained to be accompliſh: 


ed via. The reduction of the army. It had been reſalved in the council, after the 
treaty of-Cateau-Cambreſis, to reduce the national forces to fiſteen hundred lances, and : 


ſix or ſeven-thouſand infantry; but many obſtacles occurred to the execution of this pl an. 
During the war, which had continued for nearly thirty years, a new generation of men 


had been. formed, who knew. no other profeſſion. than that. of a ſoldier, and no other pa- | 


trimony-than-their-pay, and the contributions they levied: by ſuddenly. depriving, them 
of their ſituation in life; without affordipg them any other means of ſubſiſtence, tl the 
vernment would almoſt reduce them to the neceſſity of living by plunder, 8 N Jer was: 1 0 
ſituation of the officers much better than that of the ſoldiers: moſt of th them Were 
tlemen, born with ambition, who had abandoned the care of their domeſtic concerns, 2 


ſacrificed the greater part of their fortune, in order to obtain promotion in the ſervice, and | 


to-progure. rank or penſions. Theſe were not onlydebarred any kind of recompence for the 


loſs they ſuſtained by the reform, but were even deprived of their ſalaries for ſeveral 


quarters that were due to them: this violent and unjuſt planchad been adopted towards | 


the coneluſion of: the laſt reign, and was purſued under the preſent. The commithoners 
appointedto ſuperintend its execution had, been expoſed to the greateſt danger; in order 


to get rid of the ſoldiers, they had divided them into different corps, arming thoſe who 5 | 
were retained againſt thoſe who were diſbanded, and cutting; to pieces; ſuch, companies as 
OT a ERP DEN ran: 25 mm entered on dro dee which Philip, was 
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: biting out ova; the lates of: Barbary. The officers inſiſtod on being treated with 
greater delicacy. and reſpect ;- and; it was not poſſible to call in queſtion their right to 
make a direct application to the king and his miniſters, in order to ſolicit what was law- 
fully due to them they accordingly repaired in crouds to Fontainbleay; where the 
court then reſided. The duke of Guiſe, to whom they addreſſed themſelves, liſtened to 
their remonſtrances with all the reſpect and attention to which they wete entitled; and 
as he had no money to give them, he did juſtice to their valour and their ſervices, pro- 
miſed to recommend them to the king, and pledged himſelf that they ſhould not be for- 
gotten; but he begged them to conſider that the finances were fo far exhauſted, and the 
king's revenue ſo deeply mortgaged, that his majeſty was frequently in want of common 
neceſſaries; he exhorted them, therefore, to have paticnce, till ſuch time as an opportu- 
nity ſhould occur for making them ample amends, and for giving them employment. 
The cardinal of Lotraine, leſs affable in his diſpoſition, and more eaſily alarmed than his 
brother, avoided them as much as poſſible, and refuſed to enter into any explanation: 
frightened at the number of claimants that preſented themſelves, and fearfu] leſt they 
ſhould aſſume a different tone from that of ſupplication, he adopted a reſolution ſo ſtrange, 
that one ſhould be tempted to doubt its exiſtence, were it not atteſfed by ſeveral contem- 
poraty hiſtorians?. He cauſed: gibbets to be erefted-before the gates of the piilace, and a 
proclamation to be read in the ſtreets, in the king's name, containing an abſolute” order to 
all perſons who had not places at court, or were not inhabitants of F i r leave 
| the town Ry 4275 RIES death. * 4x RE 
3 

a this feared? conduct could not fail to convert the ee bebe „ 
into rage and indignation, the duke of Guiſe, in order to avert its had effects, reſolved to 
provide for the - officets, by fending an army into Scotland, 'which, about chis time, he 
formed the vain project of uniting, irrevocably, to the crown of France. The kingdoni 
of Scotland was; by the furious zeal of the Calviniſts, now reduced to a ſtate of anarchy 
and confuſion the moſt droadful. The Scottiſh congregation, under the influence and 
management of that arch- rebel, John Knox, had perſecuted, with wanton-cruelty and 
maligrfant virutence, all who profeſſed the eſtabliſhed faith of the rehlm: the churches. 
were pillaged, the monaſteries ranfacked, and the prieſts expoſed to the moſt imminent 
danger: at length, the queen -regent, a woman of moderate principles, was induced to 
fign a capitvlation; in which ſhe granted them 2 toſeration of their religion, while, on 
their fide, they engaged to commit no farther deptedatjons on the churebes. But the 
rebels ſoon ſhewed by what principles they 1 were actuated, for when they. proclaimed the ar- 
ticles'of eg, F 2856 were careful only to ng ſuch of chem as. were favourable to. 


| | s | 6 
1. Planche—De Thou Brantome. 9 Garnier, tom, ii. p. 85. 0 Hume, vol. v. p. 31. 
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which continued to "hap the conduct of theſe e traitors during the Jong conteſt | 


which they maintained with their lawful fovereign. Things were in this ſituation when 


* 


the Guiles refolved to ſend an army to Scotland; it conſiſted of from i x to ſeven thou · 
ſand infantry, with a ſinall body of light-horfe : the chief command was entruſted to La | 


Broſſe, who was followed by Nicholas de Pellevé, biſhop of Amiens, and three doctors of 


the Sorbonne, well-ſtored with ſyllogiſms, authorities, citations, and {cholaſtic argy- | 


| ments, which rs intended to 19 15 to the Scottiſh preachers. 12 7 
4 


_ = 
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Though the enemies of the Guiſes were alreatly ſufficiently numerous, yet 40 they 
ſeem to have ſtudied the means of encreaſing their number. Anne Dubourg, one of the 


members of the parliament, who had been committed to priſon by Henry for delivering 
his ſentiments with freedom on the ſubject of religion, was now proceeded againſt with 


the utmoſt rigour: in vain did he proteſt againſt the irregularity of the proceeding, 
againſt the competency of the court to try him, and againft the admiſſion of men who: - 


were his avowed enemies to {it as his judges; ; all his remonſtrances were diſregarded, and. 


after a trial, which, ſrom the injuſtice. and partiality that marked it, could ſcarcely be 


called a trial, he was ſentenced to be hariged : he was accordingly executed at Paris, and 


| died, with the ſame firmneſs and fortitude that had diftinguifhed his conduct through: lite:: 


the other magiſtrates who had been jepriſoned at the ſame time were W on ee 


an apology. for their ae 2 ; | JJ £4 Hats 


. F 
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During the trial of Dutourg the iden Minart, one of his brinciga ie enemies, who 
had taken an active part in the buſineſs, was aſſaſſinated, one evening, on his return from 
the parliament, within a few doors of his own houſe. A great number of perſons were. 


arreſted on ſuſpicion , of having committed the murder, but, after a ſtrict examination, 


they were all releaſed, except one Robert Stuart, a Scotchman, who, merely from the 
ſimilarity of his name with that of the queen, had the preſumption to claim a relation- 
ſhip with Mary. He had been often ſeen walking round the priſon in which Dubourg 


was confined, and had had frequent conferences with that magiſtrate, who it is worthy 
of obſervation - had warned Minart to deſiſt from his perſecutions, or he muſt not expect 


to ſee the end of the trial. The preſumptions appeared ſo ſtrong againſt Stuart, who 
was, moreover, known to be a man of a determined ſpirit," and-peculiarly fit for any act * 
deſperation, that lie was applied to the rack : his reſolution, ſuperior to pain, haffled every 
effort to extort a confeſſion ; but as he was juſtly deemed a dangerous character, the e car- 
dinal of Lorraine thought proper to confine him in the caſtle of Vincennes. 


* 


rs Garnier, tom. xxviil. p. 128, 129.—This Stuart was the ſame man who was afterwards employed by our profli- 


Zate queen Elizabeth, and her no leſs profligate miniſter Cecil, in carrying on, in conjunction with the Scottiſh rebels, 
thofe infer nal machinations which ended in the murder of the virtuous and the perſecuted Mary. He effected his 


ROPE from priſon in May, 1560. 
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20 | Meattwhile + ep affmblies of the Hugonots bog more frequonts: 26d a number of 
; ſatires and libels, calculated to inflame the minds of the people, and to excite an inſurrec- 
tion, was diſtributed, by their emiſſaties, throughout the capital **. The Guiſes, on their 
part, not content with renewing the ancient ordonnances, and with encouraging inform- 
ers, by the hope of reward, cauſed a new. edict to be publiſhed, by which it was or- 
dained that, all the houſes in which ſuch aſſeinblies ſhould be holden, ſhould be razed to 
the very foundation, without even excepting thoſe which belonged to religious commu- 
nities, or to proprietors ſettled in the conntry Te in this rag were, made re- 
. bor the e e of their tenants. £0 Ban Iii VVT 
TY geld, ie of Tais a berg _ had heen BEET 1 5 e 5 
ediigregation of rhe reformed, encouraged by the proſpect of gain, and farther ſtimulat- 
ed by the. defire of revenge, entered into an aſſociation with two men of characters as: 
infam ous as his on; and theſe three determined to enrich themſelves: by informing 
againſt the Hogonots, not doubting but that they muſt make a rapid fortune, fince it: 
would be in their power to ſubſtantiate any accuſation they ſhould. prefer, one of them 
landing f forward as the informer, and the other two appearing as witneſſes. In purſuit of 
this plan, they drew up a liſt of the names and places of reſidence of the principal citi- 
; Zens who frequented the aſſemblies, which they firſt preſented to the pteſident St. Andre, 


_ and the Inquiſitor Democharts, and through them, to the cardinal of Lorraine. The 


cardinal fent the Tiff to the magiſtrates of the Chatelet, enjoining the greateſt ſecrecy, and 
recommending them to take their meaſures with ſuch caution that not a ſingle ſoul 
mould eſcape. They accordingly armed their ſerjeants, and having procured proper 
affiſtance, propagated a report; in order that the Hugonots might have no ſuſpieions of their 
S deſigns, that a gang of thieves had taken up their abode in the capital; and they paraded the 
different quarters of the town for ſeveral ſucceſſive days, without Meere any of the 
houſes that had been pointed out to them, and even without approaching the ſuburb of 
Saint Germain, which, from being the chief reſort of the Hugonots, Was called: Little 
Geneva; but when every thing was ready for the execution of their project, they-ſudden- 
255 17 entered that ſaburb, and inveſted the houſe of a perſon named Vicomte, who! kept an 
Hotel that Was frequented by: the moſt opulent Proteſtants, and by the deputies from 
Switzerkand ant Gene va. Friday was the day fixed on for this expedition about dinner 
Time, in order that the Hugonots might be ſurpriſed: in the act of eatirig meat: in fact, 
there were fifteen or ſixteen perſons at table-at the time, who; hearing a noiſe in the court 
before the Hhoufe, looked ont of the window, and perceived what was the matter. Moſt 
of them ran out of the back - door, and jumped over the garden wall; four only remained, 
of whom two were gentlemen of Anjou, brothers, of the name of Soucelles; ; theſe, 
drawing their ſwords, ruſhed into the midſt of their enemies, Wounjled, ina dangerous 
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manner, ten or twelve aden cs Bragelon ne; 2 magiſtrate who headed the troops, and 
his four, commiſſaries, to flight, and opened themſelves a paſſage into the ſtreet. The 
maſter of the houſe, with his wife, children, and father, ere immediately ſeized; and 
dragged to priſon, amidſt the ſhouts.of an immenſe multitude, attracted by the novelty of 
the fight z for, before the priſoners, were carried in triumph a roaſt e wel pens Jegs 
of multofſe deſtined to ſerve as evidence on the wa 13. PE ors * 

 $exoral. 1 belonging to hs Chitelet: made ſimilar attacks in different 
parts of Paris; breaking open the doors of all the houſes inſcribed on their liſt, moſt of 
which, they found forſaken ; becauſe the moſt prudent of the Hugonots, having taken 
the alarm, rather choſe to give up their furniture and eſfects, than to riſk the loſs of their 
liberty, and even of their lives. The officers. of juſtice were-attended by a crowd of 
thieves, who regarding the goods of the Fugitives as public property, plundered the houſes; 
and expoſed the furniture to ſale in the open ſtreets and ſquares of the capital; while a 
multitude of children, too young to accompany their parents in their flight, were leſt to 
periſh j in the ſtreets, with cold and hunger, no onedaring to afford them afliſtance, through 
fear of 1 incurring the Aan of the bene and of eee ee Ps 
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"Is report of theſe harrors baviog. reached I ears 515 he EO ne rh . cel 


called the cardinal to an account for ſo flagrant an abuſe of authority; the prelate replied, 
that he had only adviſed the magiſtrates to enforce a rigid execution of the laws, which 
he deemed neceſſary for the preſervation of tranquillity, and for the ſaſety of the citizens; 
he then preſented her with ſome papers which he, ſaid had been taken out of the pockets. 
of one of the Hugonots, containing-a number. of ſatirical verſes, and ſome. remonfirauces-. 
to the king on the abuſes which prevailed in the government, and begged } her to read an in- 
formation which he beld in his hand, of fuch a nature at 10 ane all the ten wm 
had been exerciſed, tet ith blots ies nth ca een 


£ 
2 * 


Tax young Apprentices, the one a painter, pies the ether. a eee ee 23 1 
had been! initiated, by their maſters, into the doctrines of Calvin, . and taken to thoſe ' 
noQurnal afſemblies at which the Hugonots received the facrament. Being afterwards - 
driven, on account of their miſconduct, from their maſter's houſes, they returned home, 
and, going to conſeſſon, were ſent, by the director of their conſciences, to the preſident 
Saint-Andre, and the inquiſitor Demochares, who, after beſtowing on [them many careſſes, 
took their depoſition, ; in which they ſwore, that they had frequently attended the aſſem · 


blies of the Calviniſts, in the Place Maubert, at the houſe of an advocate, named Trou - 


. who had a wife, and. two RET: wk up: that, at i... OY; hol- 
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dien on the night of Holy Thurſday; after the ſervice was over, the lights were extin- 
guiſhed, when each man laid hold of a woman, and that one of them had one of the ad- 
vocate's daughters whom he knew very well, notwithſtanding it was dark, and witli 
whom he paſſed the remainder of the night. Catharine, enraged at the peruſal of this 
depoſition, acknowledged the juſtice of the cardinal's proceedings, and meeting, juſt after, 
with ſome of her maids of honour, whom ſhe knew to be attached to the Hugonots, ſhe 
repeated to them what ſhe had read, and declared, that if ever they attended thoſe; aſſein- 
blies, ſhe herſelf would inform againſt them, and abandon them to all the rigour of the 
laws. Unabie to contradict affertions fo pofitive, the ladies contented themfelves with 
expreſſing their dovbts of the veracity of the deponents, and entreated the queen either 
to interrogate them herſelf, or to allow them to ſce them, and to endeayour to. inveſtigate 
the myſtery. The cardinal had taken the precaution to bring the apprentices to Saint 
Germain, where they were examined, at the requeſt of the queen- mother, by the chan- 
ccllor Olivier, before whom they perfiſted in the ſame ſtory they had already told; but the 
maids of honour, more artful, and better adapted to the taſk, fince they were not, like 
the chancellor, obliged to ſubmit to the reſtraints of juridical forms, propoſed queſtions 
to them which they were not prepared to anſwer, and by that means betrayed them into 
contra ictions, which made people ſuſpend their judgment till the buſineſs ſhould have 
been farther inveſtigated. The advocate and his unfortunate family were among tlie 
number of thoſe who had abandoned their houſes on the approach of the officers of juſ- 
rice: apprized, by public report, of the infamous attack made by the tongue of calumny 
on the reputation of his children, he yielded, after a long ſtruggle between paternal af- 
fection and the dictates of henour, to the deſperate reſolution which his daughters had 

formed, of furrendering themſelves to their perſecutois, and ſubmitting to thoſe juridicat 
proofs eftabfiſhed by the civil law for afcertaining difputed virginity. They accordingly 
repaired to the priſon of the Chitelet, accompanied by their mother, who. immediately 
preſented x petition, defiring that her daughters might be examined; and that. ſhe herſelf 
might be permitted to proſecute the calumniators of her childrens' honour. Her prayer 
Was granted; but although the report of the mat rons appointed by the court to inſpect her 

| daughters perſons was as favourable as ſhe could wiſh it, ſhe could neither obtain redreſs 
for the injuries they had fuſtained, nor even 1 to Wir Me e to which they 
had 3 laren themſelves, e n mnt 295d 


The people of Paris, licks: bigotted rage v was chenieſed by the de brett of Villages 8 1 in⸗ 
flamed by the violent exhortations of certain enthuſiaſtic monks, perſecuted, without mercyy. 
4 ſect they were taught to conſider : s enemies both of God and man. Among other means 

that were preſeribed ſor the detection of ſuch as endeavoured to conceal their ſentiments, 
the following was deemed the moſt efficacious: as the Hugonots were known. to abomi- 
nate the worſhip of images, they placed at the corners of ſtreets and the doors of the 
moſt ſpacious houſes little ſtatues of the Virgin, and of different faints, at the foot of 


Which they placed a table in the form of an altar, decorated with lighted torches. If any 
| 0 | 5 „ perſon - - 
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_ perſon paſſed by without kneeling, or, at leaſt, ſaluting the image with great devotion 
ſome men, who were concealed in the neighbouring ſhops; ran after him, and either com- 
pelled him to comply with this ceremony, or elſe dragged him before a eommiſſary. In 
order to defray the expence of theſe lights, they made a box, which they called tirelire, 
which they preſented to the paſſengers, and whoever refuſed to put ſome money into it 
was inſulted, beaten, and even expoſed to the danger of aſſaſſination. Theſe inſolent 


_ 


marauders even broke open the doors of the houſes, and viſited every room, undet the pre- 


tence of ſearching after heretics. It often happened that good Catholics, who had the 
misfortune to be rich, received the ſame treatment as the Hugonots; their debtors watch. 
ed their motjons, laid wait for them in retired places, and by dint of threats or blows pro- 
cured; a n in er many of them were even maſſacred, and their houſes pil- 


gw P. I r 560. ] At the commencement of this year, the king, whole general debility 
| was | Some encreaſed, and in whoſe face ſeveral reddiſh ſpots had lately appeared, was 

| adyi 

perate than at Saint-Germain, and there prepare himſelf, by moderate exerciſe, for the 

uſe of the aromatic baths. Some evil-deſigning perſons, apprized of his intentions, had 

ſpread a a report that the king was afflicted with the leproſy, and that the only remedy 

which could be of ſervice to him was to bathe in the blood of young children. A num- 

ber of emiſſaries had viſited all the villages within twenty leagues of Blois; and while 

ſome, without entering into any explanation, took an exact liſt of the moſt healthy and 

beautiful children; others, who followed them at ſome diſtance, revealed the ſecret, and 

promiſed the parents, for a trifling reward, to procure the erafure of their children's names 
from the fatal liſt. By this abominable manceuvre, the report, abſurd-as it was, obtained fſuch 

credit Wirk the common people, that, inſtead of the acclamations of joy with which they 


wete wont to hall their ſovereigns, alarm, forrow and deſolation marked the progreſs 


of the court. Moſt of the towns and villages were abandoned, while ſuch as had courage 


to remain in their houſes, had ſtrongly barricaded the doors, and did not even dare to 


look through the windows: troops of peaſants, carrying off their children, were deſcried 
in the fields, at a diſtance from the high roads; and when purſued,” they fell on their 
knees, and in the moſt piteous accents implored mercy for their children. The king, at 
this unuſual ſpectacle, burſt into tears, and inſiſted, with ſuch eagerneſs, on knowing the 
cauſe of it, that his attendants were under the neceſſity of telling him the truth; he en- 


deavoured to di ſpel the fears of the wretched fugitives, and ordered the ſtricteſt ſearch to : 


be 'made'after the authors of ſuch an infamous report; but they had all diſappeared ex- 


; Cee VE WhO was . at Loches. This man, 8 applied to the 9 _ | 


a 
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ed by his phyſicians to repair to Blois, where the air was more ſalubrious and tem- 
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OY | the a to OF TY that he had only acted in obedi ence to theorders of the cardinal 
of Lorraine; and the Hugonots, taking advantage of his confeſſion, circulated a number 

of libels, in which they aſſerted, that the Guiſes, claiming a deſcent from the kings of = 

the! ſecond. race, and Terre to expel the char pg of Seems from ona throne, 


© »- Ss WW ES 


8 0 A Fries, the princes of che houſs of Bourbon, they had now no- 

„ thing r more to do, than to rid themſelves of four defenceleſs children, who: were entirely 

left to their diſeretion. Although it was groſsly abſurd to ſuppoſe that the Guiſes, un- 

cles and firſt miniſters to the king, would conſpire againſt his life, on which their power 

and. Seen eatneſs depended, and aſpire to a throne whence they were excluded, not only by the 

1 Lin 'S three brothers, who were all in perfect health, but by four or five other princes of 
„„ = the 150d, who had ear wang . yet chis e obtained ee b 


28 8 143 #7 Eg 
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epi cardinal; « on n the other hand, maintained, with: ab: 3 that this. de- 
keſfable plot had been conceived in thoſe nocturnal aſſemblies, in which the Calviniſts 
were leſs employed in religious exerciſes, than in machinations againſt the ſtate : that, 
having long fince planned the deſtruction of the eſtabliſhed religion, but deſpairing to 
accompliſh their purpoſe ſo long as it was ſupported by royal authority, the ſectaries had 
turned their Hatred and their efforts againſt their lawful ſovereign, aiming at nothing leſs 
than the total abolition of royalty i in France, and the formation of a number of ſmall 
republics, on the ruins of the ancient monarchy, after the model of Geneva and Berne: 
and, that it was both the intereſt and the duty of all who were ſincerely attached to the 

_ religion of their anceftors, and who loved their king and country, to unite their endea- 

- Fours for defending tbe Nate againſt ſuch petnicious innovations. Having eaſily per- 
fade the king of the truth of his aſſertions, he procured the publication of an edict, 
-Aill more rigorous than the preceding one, againſt conventicles, where, it- was. ſaid, many 
"infamous attacks on the reputation of his 12 64. were oops; in er to excite che 

people t to ads of Eton wad . „ [EET x21 ag | 


* 


"Dang theſe tranſacti hs, the queen of ee had: e a 08 wich the 
See. rebels, and prepared a manifeſto in juſtification of her conduct. In vain did 
| ; the biſhop of Valence and the chevalier Seurre, the French reſidents at the court of 
„„ _ London, to whom fhe had given a copy of her intended proclamation, repreſent to her 

85 that 2 publication fo replete with perſonal invectives, rather repreſented a ſatire than a 

| manifeſto, 'befeeching her to omit every thing that was-foreign-from the cauſe ſhe had un- 

88 Adertaken to defend; better informed than they of what was then paſſing in France, and 
| | of the neceſſity to which the Guiſes would be ſpeedily reduced of renouncing their de- 
Es upon, Scotland, in Seder to provide we their own 9 ſhe refuſed to make any al- 

5 > teration ; : 
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teration; and having; Publiſhed her manifeſt, ſhe 2 ſeveral copies of it to her leerer 5 
mrs on eee 

7 r 4 © T, 2 © 

The court, during weir ae at Blois, were 1 in a ee ſtate * anxiety aint 

alarm: a courier, charged with ſome important intelligence for the king, was murdered. 
and ſtripped at the very gates of the town; and Julian Forme, meſſenger to the Inqui- 
ſition, as he Was carrying diſpatches from the inquiſitor DEmochares to the cardinal of 
Lorraine, experienced a ſimilar fate, a few days after. Advice, too, was received from 185 
Spain, the Low Countries, and ſome. of the German courts, that a dangerous conſpiracy 
was formed in the kingdom '5, The duke of Savoy gave ſome indications leſs vague, but 
ſtill inſufficient to point out the nature or the authors of the plot: placed in the vicinity 
of the Swiſs and the Geneveſe; who, in concert with Francis the Firſt, had diſpoſſeſſed 
him of a part of his inheritance, and intereſted in keeping a number of ſpies among them 
to give him intelligence of what paſſed in their aſſemblies, he ſent the: king word that 
there was a general commotion among the French refugees eſtabliſhed in thoſe countries,- 
who were buying-horſes and arms wherever they could be met with, in expeltation of a : 
revolution. that wouldcenable theo: to return in e to their an country. 


7 


in bad, La Rempndie; inmediately after FR meeting of Ms, . 8. . at is 
Ferts, had viſited Geneva and Lauſanne, where, it is highly probable, the famous con- 
ſultation, in conſequence; of. the. queſtions propoſed by that meeting, was drawn up by | 
Francis Hotman, ſon to a councillor of the parliament of Paris, and one of the moſt ce- 
lebrated lawyers: of the age; by Spifame, formerly a magiſtrate. belonging. to the ſame 
court, afterwards biſhop of Nevers, and laſtly miniſter at Geneva; by Theodore de Bezs, 
the beſt writer of the party; and by Calvin himſelf, although he afterwards declared that 7 | 
he had taken no dirett part in the buſineſs **, He then traverſed: Switzerland and a _— 2 
of Germany, as well to procure ſignatures, as to engage the refugees to contribute, as far 1 
as their fortune would permit, to the expences of an enterprize, the object of which was 
to reſtore them to their country and their families. It is not to be wondered at that — | 
unfortunate exiles, who were tempted by ſo flattering a groſpect, and who thought them 
ſelves ſafe in the midſt of men who profeſſed the ſame religious principles with them- 
- ſelves} ſhould give vent to their feelings, and be leſs reſerved than thoſe Hugonots Who 
remained in France, where they were continually ſurrounded by informers and ſpies; nor 
that the duke of Sauoy ſhould be better informed than the Guiſes. As ſoon as La Renaudie 
- had obtained all the ſignatures he could, he returned to Lyons, where he had appointed a 
meeting of the perſons who formed his council. It was there agreed, that each of, the 
: conſpirators! OE oo FEI IA witha tennis hall, half. white and e oF, means or: 
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which es might be ws to the party, and that a freſh: aſſembly ſhould: be appointed, 
for the firſt of Februaay, to conſiſt of a great number of repreſentatives from all the pro- 
vinces in the kingdom. The city of Nantz was fixed on for the rendez vous, as a place at 
which the collection of a great concourſe of people would be leaſt :qbſerved; as well on ac- 
count of its flouriſhing commerce, which continually drew thither a multitude of fo- 
reigners, as becauſe it was the ſeat of a parliament, and that numbers of the nobility were 


expected there: about this time, to attend the celebration of a marriage. « On the appointed | 
day thei Hugonots entered the city, in various diſguiſes, and in the . OR met at 


53 SHELL S133 1.5 : 1; 47 2 


Lai "ES in a — 5 3 doelired the 5 of 4 8 - to on 
the tyranny of the Guiſes, and on the perſecutions to which the Proteſtants had been ex- 


princess aid republics, and read the opinions of the moſt celebrated lawyers and divines 
(as contained in the conſultation above-mentioned), in anſwer to the queſtions e h 72 


had THAIS N to ö en by the private A at TN "Ong? _ 11-4; 


Alter duelling at confatrable ane on theſe ſubjefts, he thus FADES þ his 1er | 


4 Vou are now acquainted with the true object of our meeting, and with the points on 


poſed during their adminiſtration; explained the reſult of bis applications to foreign 


1 


| 5 which vou are to deliberate. Choſen by the nobility of all the provinces in the king 


= | 


dem, members and protectors of the reformed church; * convened, in ſhort, under the 
« \authority of a prince of the blood; you repreſent, as far as circumſtances will permit, 
the ſlates-general of the kingdom, and you have a right to form proviſional regulations, 


. - * which will have the force of law, until ſuch time as the real ſtates- general ſhall be aſ- 


«+ ſembled.” According ts the opinions which 1 have read to you, it would'be lawful for 


you to bring the Guiſes to trial, and to give Tome one of us a commiĩſſion to bring them 


before you alive or dead: but let us avoid every thing that has an appearance of vio- 
| 4 fence,” and refpe& to the laſt that authority which is abuſed to our prejudice. © It is my 
a3 opinion, therefore, that we fhould begin by electing, in the principal churches in the : 


*« kingdom; à certain number of deputies to preſent a petition to the king, i in which, after 
25 * explaining the horrid oppreſſions to which we have been expoſed, we ſhould demand 


* Ether the free exerciſe. of our religion, or a convocation of the ſtates-general; and 


++ that, conſidering the danger of executing ſuch a commiſſion, an efcort ſhould be Pro- 
+: vided for the deputies, capable of protecting them from inſult. If the Guiſes ſhould re- 


% fuſe them atceſs to the throne, let them be immediately ſeized, aud reſerved ſor con- 
++ dign puniſhment; if they ſhould put themſelves in a ſtate of defence, and by that means | 


render itimpoſſible for us to' proceed according to the uſual forms, let their lives in- 


+ ſtantaneouſſy pay the foffeit of their crimes, that we may, at leaft, have the ſatisfaction 
of delivering our country from her tyrants. But in order that the rectitude of our in- 
2 — tentions may never be called i in PEW, let us now Proteſt, and reduce our proteſt to 


I * WrIINg, 
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« writing, TT nothing ſhall be wi or attempted againſt the lacred OW 6fithe 
« kings agent, he two ne nor eee the chjldrey of France. n is 46-561; 
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This Pranel ang onde by all on, it was 1 ha PR Be ene 
ble, in the name and under the authority of their chief alluding to the prince of Condẽ 
whoſe name, However, was never mentioned during the whole or̃ the buſineſs) as areſcort-: 
to their deputies; five, hundred gentlemen well mounted, and armed at all points, hot for 
the purpoſe of attack but for that of defence, and a thouſand or twelve hundred infantry, 


to be raiſed in the different provinces of France; and to be commanded by thirty experi- 
enced captains, who ſhould fo regulate their march, that they might all arrive on the ſame-- - 


day, the tenth of March, in the environs of Blois. The different provinces: were then 

divided among the prineipal gentlemen of, the party: Gaſcony was aſſignedito the baron 
de Caſtelnau; Bearn, to Mazeres-; Perigord aud the Limoſin to: Meſmi ;;/Poitou: ta Vailli⸗ 
Brezé; Saintongę to Mirebeau;. Brittany to Montejean; Maine and Anjou to la. Cheſnaie 3 


Normandy to Sainte-Marie; Picardy to Coqueville; Champagne, Brie, and the iſſe ot 


Trance, to Ferriere Maligni; Provence and Dauphine to Mouvans; and Languedoc to- 


Chaäteau-Neuf. It was agreed that each of theſe gentlemen ſhould, in his abſence, vap- 5 


point one qr two. keutenants, who, after the period appointed for the execution of their 
_ plot, ſhould arm; the people of his department, and, where they. were ſufficiently ſtrong, . 
" ſhould take poſſeſſion of the different towns, ſeize all the money. belonging, tothe king, 


and ſo contrive that the Guiſes ſhould neither receive money nor troops. After inter- 


changing vows of e the company. e in order to rena for hes Ten. 


MPs ee we e 226 e ee ee oe» 
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The eee Were . on 83 rapid ity,- e his Gi e than 
numerous ſpies, and notwithſtanding the advice they had received from foreign courts, would 
have been taken by ſurprize, if the man. who was moſt intereſted in the ſucceſs of the 
ſcheme had not himſelf betrayed the ſecret . La Renaudie; who had aſſumed the name 
of Le Foret, went to Paris, in order to inform the prince of Conde. of What had lap: 
Nantes, and to confer with Chandien, the miniſter, and the elders. of the reformed. church 
in the capital, on the ſubject of the contributions they were to ſupply: on. the preſent. im- 


portant occaſion. He took up. his reſidence at a houfe in the ſuhurb of Saint Germain, 


belonging to one Peter des Avenelles, an advocate, who ſecretly. profeſſed the reformed - 


religion, This. man perceiving, from the numbers of people that viſited, La Renaudie at 
all hours of the day and night, from. the anxiety. viſible im their countenances, and from ger 


tain expreſſions which eſcaped them, that ſome great enterprize was in agitation, reproach- 


ed him with his want of confidence in a perfon-who was ſo firmly attached to the party; and. 
by that means. extorted from him a confeſſion of- all the reſolutions ee 125 = aha 5 


8 7 . — 
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Hip Names, But though! Avenel leeitedfotemoly ſworn to'obferve the maſt inviglabile ſe. 
«crcſy;- either the dread of puniſhment or the hope of reward operated fa powerfully. on 
«his mind, that, as:ſoon as La Renaudie had left his houſe, he went ta de Vouze; n ma ſter of 
requeſts; and Millet; ſecretary to the duke of Guiſe, io whom he revealed the whole. ſoeret. 
The Guiſes immediately communicated tlie matter to Catharine of Medicis, who/-in.the 
- midſt of her alarms, recollecting a letter ſhe had received two months before from the 
iminiſters of the reſformed church at Paris, in which they warned her of the Hanger to 
which the government would be expoſed, ſhoulei they perſiſt: in perſecuting the Hugonots, 
icauld hot forbear obſerving that thoſe ſectaries were men of their words. The chancellor 
Olivier, deeply aſſected at the neus, reproached, with great bitterneſs; the Guiſes, for hav. 
ig neglected to follqw his advice, for the violence of their adminiſtration, the tune of au · 
thoxity, and the threats, which, in ſpite of his remonſtrances, they hal ſubſtitutad for;tho 
Aunguage of confidence and affection, ſo proper to proceed from the mouth af a kla of 
Franees and a monarch of ſixteen ;/ and he declared, that to their- own obſlirtacy- alone hey 
obght to- verge 7 _ IRE OO to which: r eg eee Au Begin ty 
** 7 * 1 e «> ane 7. 3. oe „ A 
As e of Blois w was hs of fortifications, it nt 3 remove the 
king to the caſtle of Amboiſe, which was more capable of ſuſtaining an attack. Thither, 
accordingly, the court repaired, under the pretence of enjoying the amuſements of tho 
chace. At the firſt council that was holden after their arrival at this fortreſs, the cardinal 
of Lorraine and the duke of Guiſe differed in their opinions, as to the meaſures to bb 
adopted on the preſent emergeney. The cardinal; whoſe fears maguiſied every dapger, 
inſifted that all the diſciplined troops, ſtationed in the frontier-towns, ſhould be immedi- 
_ ately ordered to join the king; chat orders ſhould be ſent to all the ſeneſchals and gover- 
nors, to aſſemble the ban and arriere+ban, and to attack all perſons'who ſhonld he found pa. 
ſing through the proviness i in military accoutrements I chat the mayors and alder men of phe 
different towns ſhould be ſummoned: to arm the citizens 5 and that all theſo inea ſutes ſhould 
be rendered as public as poſſible, for the cardinal obſerved that, as the conſpirators had re- 
lied on taking them by ſurprize, it would infallibly happen, either that they would deſiſt 


kzom their enterprize as ſoon as they found thein intentions were known, or if any:of them 


ere daring enough to perſiſt, that they would he cut i in . ger before. they cauld poſſibiy 
reach eee pam gor their junction. e eee le 
N „ un er l 3 +7 fe ot Jornk: $4 ft” Fi F#1- 1 
The duke oft Guiſe:admitted, that byndopting hi plac Far CR, * infalh- 
blyabandon theirenterprize; but he obſerved, firſt-That they would boldly maintain, and 
itavould-not be poſſible to prove the contrary, that they had not che ſmalleſt idea zol com. 
mitting the ęrimę imputed to them, and that it was a new invention of their enemies, in 
order to juſtify, in the eyes of the multitude; the eruelties that were enerciſuchagainſt 
them; ſecondly, that it would be impoſlible to arm the nation, without affordingan opportu- 
nity for the deſtruttive gratification of private hatred and animoſity, ang for the canypil- 


| fioy of murders, theft, and Per ſpecies ol Seprodation, thewbole HEL of, which ould, 
F 


— 


as uſual; fall upon governinents thirdly, that by ſeeking to repel the Abende, they would > 


* 
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loſe alt hopes of effefting a cure, ſince the dangerous leaven which was driven back into the- 


body would continue to ferment, and would contract a greater degree of malignity: that, in 


fact, the leaders and chief inſtigators of the enterprize, rather warned than diſcouraged, 


would- take their meaſures better another time, and not afford them an opportunity of pre- * 
paring for their defence ; whereas, by leaving them at full liberty to manifeſt their perni- + 
cious deſigns, there was almoſt a certainty: of catching them in theit own ſnares, and of 
giving a mortal blow to the party, by depriving them of their leaders and even, thowld 
thoſe leaders eſcape, they would at leaſt have the advantage of knowing ꝛbh they had to dea! 


- 


with; and the hypocrites, being once expoſed, would no longer be able to deceive any one, 


_ on the contrary, would become objects of execration to all Europe: that it, therefore, 15 


red to him that there was no room for heſitation as to the beſt mode of proceeding, pro- 
vided the plan he propoſed did not expoſe the king's perſon te any real danger; and it was 


evident, he ſaid, that men who had neither camps nor ammunition, could neverforce the caſſe 


of Amboiſe, which was well ſupplied with artillery, and the approaches to which were diffi. 


cult, even were it defended only by che houſehold troops: that there was nothing, hows 


ever; to prevent them from ſending for a few regular companies that were quarteretl in the 
vicinity; and from inviting ſuck of the neighbouring gentlemen; on whoſe fidelity they 
could rely, to attend the king without delay: that according to the calculations he had 
made, the Hugonots could not poſſibly arrive at Amboiſe in leſs than three weeks, a much 
longer time than was neceſſary to put the place in a proper ſtate of defence: that the only 


thing to be dreaded was the loſs of time, which appeared to him inevitable, in obſerving 


the judicial forms, and in proceeding according to the uſual mode in all ordinary caſes; 


that it therefore ſeemed indiſpenſably neceſſary that the king ſhould arm ſome one of his 
ſubjects with the whole of his authority as was cuſtomary on urgent occaſions by declar- 


ing him lieutenant· general, with ſupreme power in all caſes, civil and military; and, ſhould 
55 _— s wry all upon him, he would Ns Wan bimſelf to n oP WOT 


Tue Weng of theſe abs the 4 whh which wy were ee and gin | 
more the proofs of - prudence, courage, and ſkill which the duke had exhibited in con- 
junQures' not leſs embarraſſing than the preſent, induced the council to adopt his propo- 
ſals. Catharine, though ſhe preferred the expedient ſuggeſted by the cardinal, as the 


ſafeſt, at Jength yielded tothe majority, and ſoon after the commiſſion of lieutenant-general 2 


was given to the duke of Guiſe. Olivier, who thought that the authority of the Guiſes a 


was already too extenſive, refuſed, at firſt, to affix the ſeal to the commiſſion; and when 
che king's orders obliged him to comply, he added reftriftions by which the exorbitant 


power thus granted to a 1 05 Was Beten to — time eg, the e wWhi ich ta 4 ; 


Ms ae eons WR 13.4 ee n ey aver ly. 
05 while the duke of Gd endeavoured to ;nſpife „e with confidence, he: Was et; 
without inquietude himſelf: knowing 80 talents of the three Chätillons, and particularly 
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afcetis daniel, — War eas r the field, but now his mot inveterate enemy, he 

ſoreſaw at if they were the conductors of the enterprize, they muſt Have taken their 
- * meaſures. fo well that he ſhould not be able to foil them without great difficulty and conſi- 
derable danger. In order to learn whether this was the caſe, he had recourſe to Catha- 
rine of Medicis, who preferved an appearance of intimacy and confidence with them, 
The queen-mother accordingly wrote to requeſt their immediate attendance at court, as 

ſhe wiſhed to have their advice on a matter of the utmoſt importance. Although it does 
not ſeem probable that the three brothers, who were avowed parti zans of the new religion, 
and inſeparable friends of the prince of Conde, ſhould not have been apprized of the con- 
ſpiracy, yet the whole of their conduct tends to demonſtrate that they had taken no im- 
mediate part in it, that they had not attended any of the aſſemblics at which the plot was 
formed, and that, following the example of the king of Navarre and the conſtable, they 
had determined to wait the iſſue of the buſineſs before they declared themſelves. They 
obe yed the ſummons from Catharine without the ſmalleſt heſitation, and that 'princeſs 
6 having conducted them to her cloſet, where they found the chancellor, informed them of 
the diſcovery that had been made, and conjured them, by the friendihip they bore her, 
not to abandon her at ſuch-a dreadful conjuncture: then addreſſing herſelf to the admiral, 
ſhe deſired him to declare, with that frankneſs and candour which ſhe had ever ponent. 
in him, Lear the evil . and what remedy ſhould A 803.7 


ent fy 


| - Coligni, fo afaring 5 5 1 PREY his brothers aut; never forlake FETs ER 
_ hed the laſt drop of their blood in her defence, were ſuch-a ſacrifice neceſſary; obſerved 
that the only cauſe of the inſurrection was the exceſſire rigobr with which all who pro- 
feſſed to live according to the purity of the Goſpel were perſecuted, without being per- 

mitted to juſtify themſelves, or without any attention being paid to the offers they had 
15 _ repeatedly made, of ſubmitting to the deciſions of a council, either general or na- 
onal: that it was iuflnitely dangerous to reduce a great number of men to the neceſ- 


7 " of chuſing between the ſervice which, in their opinion, they owed to God, and the 


- obcdience and duty they owed to the king; but that this danger was much greater at a time 
when every body knew that the king, from the weakneſs of his age, was incapable of 
-* holding the reins of government, andentruſted them, not to the princes of the blood, but 
e two foreigners, who, though highly deſerving in many other reſpeRs, had not the 
- ſame claims to the reſpe& and confidence of the people. That ſhe muſt have learned 
from experience, that puniſhments and all acts of violence were better calcolated to 
avgmentthe diſguſt of his majeſty's ſubjects than to bring them back to the right way: 
that the number of thoſe who proſeſſed the new doctrines was ſo great, and included men 
of ſuch high rank, that it was not to be expected they would any longer fubmit to the 
lame treatment which they had experienced under the laft reign: that he was, therefore, 


cf opinion, that the only efficacious remedy that could be applied to this alarming evil, 


was the publication of an edict, by which the king ſhould- put a ſtop; to all proceedings 
ane 8 e of e men, whoſe only crime cas an exceſſive at- 
| tachment 


48681 ra rn Seb. 


_ aobment to opinions Which they Wee juſt; permit his;{ybjeQs te live. . 
Ang to their conſciences, and preyent any perſon from being moleſted on acdount gf his 
religion, till ail power of controverſy ſhould, have been explained and decidediby.& = 
council he added, that if this edict ſhould come too late to avert the ſtorm with which. 
the government. was threatened, it would at leaſt prevent its bad -conſequences; which 
were infinitely more to be dreaded than the, tumult itſelf, ſince, by depriving/the Jeadgre 
of the conſpiracy of the only pretence they had employed ſor exciting the people to xe- 
volt, they would ſpeedily reduce them to the wee either of e 
or of ee to a voluntary exile. 55 dn e:4 bd 
i EET b 41 
26 W This opinion Was diſcuſſed in the council, 5 was RY 3 3 the 
"Guikedid. not dare to oppoſe it ; but they took care, under pretence of preſerving the royal | 
authority from encroachment, 40 to word the edit, as to render it wholly inadequate to 
-1the purpoſe it was intended to promote. The king was made to declare, that, on his a- 
© Fonto the throne, having found ſeveral provinces af his kingdom already infected with the 9 
poiſon of hereſy, as well-through a crowd of preachers imported from Geneva, as from a 
1 profuſion of dangerous publications read without precaution, he had thought-it his duty 
to have recourſe to exertions of vigour in order to check the progreſs of the contsgian: 
but that having ſince diſcovered, by informations and depoſitions, taken in the different 
tribunals, that the greater part of thoſe who followed the doctrines and frequented the 
 +{affemblies of the Hugonots, were artiſans and tradeſmen, credulous women, ſimple girls, 5 
+ and ĩnexperienced young men, who had been led aſtray rather by curioſity than malice; and 
khat, by giving them up to the ſeverity of the laws, he ſhould have the mortificationto 
ſae the firſt year of his reign diſtinguiſhed in hiſtory by a dreadful effuſion of his ſub- 
jects blood: that, unable to ſupport this idea, and wiſhing, after the example of the hea- 
venly Father, to ſhow mercy, and to try what effect exertions of mildneſs and-clemency 
would produce on the hearts of his children, he decreed and ordained that all proceedings 6 
begun on account of religion ſhould be annihilated, excepting only from the general 
pardon the preachers, and thoſe who, under pretext of religion, conſpired againſt him - 7 
ſelf, the two queens, his brothers or other princes of the blood, or his principal mini- 
ſtters; and thoſe who had, by violent means, taken priſoners from the hands of juſtiee, 
er vrho had aſſaſſinated his couriers, and carried off their diſpatches. As if theſe-reſtvic- - 
tions had not been ſufficient, the order for the parliament to regiſter this edit Was ac·- 
companied by private letters from the king, the queen - mother, and the Guiſes, exhorting 
them to inſert in their ſeeret regiſters all the modifications they ſhould think negeſſary, 
7 und in the execution of the edict never to loſe light of ſuch . e but Not: toſuf- | 
e e e to ae n ed, „ 1 8 


40 
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|. The. edift was: publiſhed. at Baris on the ch of © March; 2 75 on. 1 8 3 55 
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5 Fredonnierey fituated. at A,ſmall diſtance from Blois. From the ſudden removal of the, 


court, and various other. circumfiances, they had no longer any doubt but that t their 85 
exet was diſcoyered, and that they ſhould find their e enemies prepared to receive them: bu Þ 
cophdering that they hadadyanced too far to retreat, and that it was better to periſh bed | 
in hand, than to die by / the hands of- the executioner, they reſol ved to defer the accom- 
* r e their project for a few, days, in older to reconnoitre the weakeſt parts « of che 
of Amboiſe, and to give time to the troops that \ were ſtill. on their, march to arrive. 
Fo Conde, faithful i to his engagements, had juſt reached Ambgile | with his” a 
tlemen, among whom. Was young Fertiere-Maligni, who, leaving his lieutenants to con ; 
the, militia, of Champagne, and the. iſle of F. rance, had undertaken to introduce ſixty 4 
termined ſoldiers. into the 85 of Amboiſe, and thirty into the caltle, ee to 805 
ceal them Jathe, cellars, an garrets of the houle i in which the prince Was to reſid e 
on the. arrival. of their friends, to place himſelf at, their head, maflzere the ai 9 of 
| Guile, ; and open 8 the. gates to the troops. By the manner in which Condé was re 1 8 
a 1 LHR the l town, and by the extreme vigilance with which the caſtle gates were. 
guarded, he knew that the confpiracy had been diſcoyered, and that he himſelf w was ſuf- 4 
pected. Certain, bomever, as far as a man could be in ſuch a caſe, that he had not been 
| ns accuſed, . and aſeribing the embarraſſment and inquietude which his preſence. 
| oned) | to his known attachment to the reformed religion, he endeavoured to efface 
th heſe dangerou us. impreffions, by appearing more enraged | than the relt of” the courtiers at 
by. ap i who had dared to conſpire againſt. the king. 'He offered' to cut them in pieces 
if they "would Tuffer him to ſally forth with two or three companies of light-horſe, not. 
ware that this excels of zeal, ſo far from removing, muſt naturally tend t to confitty the 


a 
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thus * -- 


. fe duke of EYE whoſe preparations were e all made, e to fear iat they bad ith” 
given him a falſe alarm, or that the conſpirators had loſt their courage od finding their” 
plans diſcovered, when he received advice from the count of Sancerre that the baron de 
_ Caſtelnau-bat paſſed through Tours with a party of troops; and this news: wasſpeedily 
. canfirmed by Hmfkar intelligence from other quarters.” Among the conſpirators who: 
Avenellesqhad denounced,” was a gentleman named Linieres, whofe brothers belonged to- 
the HARI ef Catharine of Medicis. The Guiles, through their meuns, promifeds: 
- him not only à Tree pardon; but a conſiderable reward, if he would informo them of all 
the ſolhtlonb ad proceedings of tlie conſpirators. To this Liniereseonfentedphnd he 
aceotdivghy*<dftintied* to attend their meetings, and as ſoon as he: had lextned;eheir laſt” 
2s reſolytions,' ne ſeeretly retired to court; and revealed the whole to the mliniſter- In 
uence of this * ow oor of ph © TOO the park gate, by 8 
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| AA into bands, under the command of 1 captains, to whom the duke | 


| pointed out the di ſterent roads they | were to purfue, and the places where they were to 
lay i in wait for the. enemy.“ The duke of Nemours, leaving Amboiſe in the- night with 
| 2 company fn "Tight-1 -horſe, took poſt near the caſtle of Noizai, where the troops from 
Gafcony and Bearn” were ſtationed: He. ſurprized and carried off captains Raunal 
and 17 Ai th were walking i in one of the avehues, while the baton de Caſtelnau 
1 6 60 defend” the, fortreſs, | Nemours, leaving the greater part of his conipany be<* 
455 the ates of the caſtle, | to prevent the; arrĩiſon from elcaping, conducted His two pr 3 
foners to Atuboile. Caffeinau ought to have taken this opportunity to ha ve cut bis Way 
through the enemy; j. but as the caſtle of Noizat was one of the principal magazines fers 
arms a and ammunition in the poſſeſſion of the conſpirators, and as the loſs of it would! 
| have rendered'r uſeleſs 3 a great number of ſoldiers, who were to repair: thither unarmed, in? 
order _ to eſcape. obſervation, he was  loth to abandom it, and, therefore, | contented hin melt, 
with ſending ſeveral meſſengers to La Renaudie, to adviſe him of the capture of his: two” 
compaſions, and of the. danger which threatened him, unleſs he were ſpeedil relieve 
Nemours, however, ſoon returned with ſuch a ſuperior force, that Caſtelnau, nding | 5 


men totally diſheartened, and deprived of all means of eſcape, at length conſented 1 to 2. 


conference, Nemours aſked them what was the object of their taking arms, and 
whether they wiſhed to rob the French of 2he glory they had ever, r enjoyed, of beg 
more faithful to their Humer than any other people e earth 7 n "FB 
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\Caltelnan-replied, that i far 1 renouneing that cory; dey x were Aebi in itni- 
tation of; their anceſtors, to de ſer ve it; that informed of the danger to-which the king 


was expoſed, they were going to preſent a petition to him, and to expoſe the perfidious:, 


. machinations of two foreigners, who had already uſurped his authority, and vy carried 
their pretenſions ſtill farther.— . Ought ſubjects, ſaid Nemours, t to preſent a petition t 
their ſovereign ſword in hang?” Theſe ſwords,” returned Caftelnau, * were only deſti- 


| {ned to open us a paſſage to the throne ; our petition would: have been preſented on our 
knees, inn the poſture of ſ6pplication.” If that be all you deſire,” returned Nemours, 


"oy Ju may ſpredily be ſatisfied i glve up your arms to me, and I pledge myſelf to condac 


« you, in ſafety, to the foot of the throne; where you ſhall - have full liberty. to e bt 


* your r, Complaints. of The duke's propoſal being accepted, the ſoldiers arc up 
their arms, and Were cuducked to” Amboiſe, where they were all throw int priſon. . 
The other captains 1 by the duke of Guile, were equally ſucceſsful ww a 
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e were to ) paſs 0” carried them off with little refiftanics, ind conducted them; 3 in 
bands, to the town of Amboiſe. | The moſt diſtinguiſhed were put in priſon; but the 
fubalterns and privates were proceeded againſt in a ſummary manner; and pl either 
onthe ein or elſe on 12 5 8 in the n oY: the caſtle, lier bo 01 2 
No! Dei MITEREE 122d 2141 1 ; 1: 4 ae . e f 
e Reis inferatal bf this Agger, Fer incivdible: 1 1 to aſſemble The 5. 
tered forces of the 'Hugonots. As he was riding about the country for this purpoſe, 
dhe was/onc day met in the foreſt of Chiteau-Renard, by a body of two hundred horſe, 
; indler the command of his couſin the young baron de Pardaillon?, who immediately 
fired a piſtol at him; but Renaudlie, jumping from bis horſe, attacked the baron ſword 
in hand, and ſoon laid him dead at his feet; he was himſelf killed, however, at the ſame 
du ſtant, by a muſquet- ball. His ſecretary, La Bigne, was taken alive. La Renaudie's 
«body was publickly expoſed on a lofty gibbet, on the bridge of Arbor. 2 this in- 
. e ROY: vs tobe La. 19 755 CO of 5 1 e | 


{Ae 1 e it tins that _ 3 Py ſpeedily turn, 
— a' paſſuge was left open for them. The chancellor Olivier, already deeply at- 
1 Hictel at the fight of ſo many executions, and perceiving that the town was fill 
erowaed with a multitude of unfortunate men, whoſe only crime was the too eaſy be · 
- Hef they had paid to ſome of their miniſters, who had really perſuaded them that. it was 
only intended to preſent a ſupplicatory addreſs to the king, remonſtrated with great en- 
E on the injuſtice of treating them as criminals, and on the danger of reducing them 
401 ſtate of deſperation. He deſired that the king would grant freſh letters of remiſſion 
to all who | ſhould return peaceably to their homes, and even promiſe to lend a fayous- 
able ear to their complaints and remonſtrances, whea preferred with becoming humility. 
_ Phe Guiſes the more readily acquieſced in this propoſal, as they were unwilling to take 
upon themiſelyes all the odium that would accrue from the adoption of a different line of 
| ee and as they were not perfectly at eaſe with regard to the ſecret diſpoſition, of 
*therqueen-mother,” and of the king himſelf; for the former continued to repoſe; the 
*moft implicit confidence” in the Chatillons, whom they ſuſpected of having been the 
__ "pgents.or inftigators'of the conſpiracy; and the king, notwithſtanding his uſual devotjon 
to their will, appeaxed' reſtleſs and uohappy.. In a tranſport. of grief, he had one day 
ed tears, and exclaimed, with acrimony, in preſence of 5 the cardinal; * Mat injury 
266 hae T dne to my people, that they Should Jeet my life? ＋ am willing. to bar their com- 
e plaiuti, aud th ie wing 1 5 I aps 6 es think, but 1 am Sola, that you 
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Such an ene a8 the cloceIith n was das eli rd 0 192 Guiſes; 
willing to ſee whether it would have the defired effect, diſperſed,” in tha neighbour. 
ing towns and villages, moſt of the troops they had aſſembled for the defence of. m- 

boiſe, which was now ſuppoſed to be no longer in danger. But this premature ſecurity: 
had nearly proved fatal to them: four captains, La Motte, Champs, Cocque ville, and 
Bertrand Chandicy (brother to the, miniſter of that name) who commanded the militig. 
of the churches irs the Iſle of France, Champagne, and Picardy, being informed that 
there were but f2w ſoldiers and very little proviſon left in the caftle, and that eighty,or- 
2 hundred of tlie confpirators had found means to introduce themſelves inte the towns. - 
formed a plan for taking it by attacking it im the night, in three ot four different places 
at the fanfe time; but having ill caleulated the time of their match, tliey dil mot abrike 
till ſon-riſe, when they were immediately diſdovered, and found the gatriſon prepared. - 
to receive them : Chandieu alone, at the head of his company, penetrated into the ſub· 
utbs, and advanced as far as one of the gates, which was ably defended: expoſed to the- 
fre of the artillery from the caſtle, and ſeeing no one advance to. ſecond him, he ordered 
| his men to difcharge their pieces at the troops who manned the walls, and then re- 
treated in good order. The Guiſes, deeming themſelves diſpenſed, by this act of, vio-- 
Teace; from obſerving the late edict, ſent freſh companies of cavalry i into the environs of 
Amboiſe, with orders to put to death every perſon they ſhould find in arms and to give 
no quarter. The town was full of priſoners, and the court began to fear that the light 
of fo many executions would .inſpire the people with horror; all thoſe, therefore, who, 
| havitig only" come to preſent a petition to the king, might be wholly ignotant of theres!!! 
deligns of the conſpirators, were ſeparated from the reſt, and were ſuffered to enjoy the: 
benefit of the edift; and Catharine, ever anxious to encreaſe the number of her friends, — 
gave them money, to enable them to return peaceably home. The ſoldiers who Were 
taken in arms under went a ſhort examination, after which they were either hanged,, 
'of thrown into the Loire with their hands. and feet tied. The captains, and perſons f 
diſtincton, were reſerved for the rack, in the hope of extorting from them the names of 
he real leaders, and ſecret inftigators of the plot; for they were the people wWhom it was 
of the greateſt oon ſequence to diſcover. While the cardinal directed his whole . 
dien to i yer 2 5 of the: A te his de eee Fee 
14 ae: AYER 4 Us 18 8 7 
5 Young TFeniete-Asligui, Wes tliat La Dine: was a e . doubting: 
Winde he would reveal the whole myſtery, choſe the beſt horſe in the prince. of Condes 
ſtable, and with the aſfſtanece of Deſvaux, the prince's. equerry, WhO accompanied him; 
for four or five leagues, left Amboiſe and took the road to Lyons. La Bigne, in fact,, 
thinking himſelf releaſed from his oath, by the death of the perfon at whoſe requeſt he 
| dal taken it, deere all the eee that had been . in his ee 5 
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clared that the prince'of Conde was the ſecret leader of the conſpiracy, and that La Re- 
naudiie was only his lieutenant. He neither concealed the project for ſeizing or maf- - 
ſacreing the Guiſes, nor any of the meaſures which had been adopted for the execu- 
tion of that deſign. He even added either 'becauſe ſuch was the fact, or becauſe he 
-wiſhed to pleaſe thoſe on whom his life depended,” and who were deeply intereſted in not 
appearing to have been the real objects of the conſpiracy—that it was intended, during 
the tumult, to maſſacre the king, his brothers, and the two queens; and then to reduce 
France into cantons, after the model of Switzerland ; or, ſhould ſuch a plan be preferrcd 
by the majority, to elect another king, who, being indebted to them for the crown, 
would begin by aboliſhing the Catholic religion in France, publiſh ſuch edicts as they 
mould preſcribe, and ſuffer his authority to be ſo limited, that he muſt ever remain in a 
ſſtate of dependence upon them. | | 


Although this depoſition, of a man perſectly well-informed of the whole buſineſs, 
preciſe in all its circumſtances, and exactly conformable to all thoſe which had been be- 
fore taken, was deemed of great weight, yet it did not appear ſufficient to juſtify the pro- 
ſecution-ef a prince of the blood. La Renaudie was himſelf a man of bad character, 
and might, without any authority, have made uſe of the prince's name, to ſerve his own 
purpoſes. Theſe conſiderations induced the duke of Guiſe to with that no notice 

might be taken of the depoſition, and that no attempt might be made to ſeek for farther 
' proofs; but the cardinal, more inveterate, was of a contrary opinion, and, in compliance 

with his ſuggeſtions, the king ſent an order the next morning to the prince to attend his 
levee, accompanied by a prabibition to leave Amboiſe; at the ſame time the grand-pro- 
volt arreſted Deſvaux, the prince's equerry. who, being interrogated on the ſubject of 
 Maligni's eſcape, replied that, as that gentleman had the honour to live on terms of 
friendſhip with his maſter, who even acknowledged him for his relation, he had not thought 
_ it neceſſary to apply for i, . to let him ÞAYE; 3 a horſe and to accompany him as far 
on the . as 0 er, | 115 . 


5 


The e in 3 to the order he had received, attended the king s levee, when 
Francis told him, with an air of ſeverity, that ſeveral of the conſpirators had made oath 
that he was their leader; and ſhoold that prove to be the caſe he would teach him how 
dangerous it was te attack a king of France. The prince, without betraying any ſymp- 
toms of fear or ſurprize, replied, that he had already learned from public report what 
his majeſty had juſt revealed to him; that he only requeſted he would afſemble-that 
very day the members of his council, ſuch of the princes of the blood, and of the knights 
of the order of Saint-Michael, as were then at court, and all the foreign miniſters and am- 
baſladors, ſince finding-himſelf. publickly deſamed by the malice of his enemies, he wiſh- 
ell his juſtification to be equally publick. - While the prince was at the levee, the grand 
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farms verb eon taleũ, and th examine his papers: No urtns, however, wer? fonni, - 
Auch the provolt declared, that tlie papers contained nothing that could ſubſtantiatburhe 
zdccuſation. The reſidence and papers of the king of Navarre's ſecretary were, like 
ile ſearched and examined, by command of the catdĩnal of Lortaine, but with'no«bener 


effeck.“ ei 1 ly, 4 57 @ "$34 BE ” ROE . i a Hal. > 
#1 ih Rü %% N rie, T6 % Ii et nd a | 
*+:/DheIprinite of Condé went to the caſlle a few minutes before the countithadwaſſer- 
/bled} and paid a viſit to the queen mother with whom he found the catdinab of Lorraimt, 
Catharinè, deeply affected at the ſight of the prince, told him thats ſhe did not belle vea 
Ayllable of what ſhe had heard to his prejudice, and that were a hundred witneſſes tb ſweur 
the Contrary, (He never would be perſuaded that a prince of the blood emulous of glorx, 
and deeply intereſted in the preſervation of the monarchy, could, without au apparent 
motive, have violated at once his honour and his duty: that what had happened ought to 
chmee Him of tlie danger of opening his doors to perſons of 'd6ubtfulithapRets:Athat 
*thefe dangerous hypocf tes had only courted his protettion ini order to ſeduce him frbm his 
duty, and to deftroy his reputation. The cardinal of Lorraine) affecting to be intereſted 
in the prince's welfare, confirmed all that the queen had fail, adding, that it was büt tdo. 
true, a che wretthes had accuſed him of chat erime, and cofeufHftEd in their dedlarations 
chat they would never have embatked'iri ſuch af enterprize; if they had not been perſuaded | 
"that he would appelr at their Head: that if he Had the ſnialleſt Uubt'6f'Hiv vErAcity bit this 
pointz he need only conceal himſelf behind che tapeſtry, and Tuffer fome'of the prifoncts 
do be ſent for, when ke might hear what they faid bf him. Conde, caſting a look of con- 
tempt on the Cardinal, obferved that he was neither of the rank nor diſpeſition of thole 
hö Tiked"to cbhceal themfelves; but that if the cardinaf choſe to adopt the Pam hö had 
; is commbtidet 10 him, and fend for the priſoners, he would then have au opportanticy' of 
aring 127 3 55 Tye TONE 214] h gimbuun 
% 8 8 ä ae e lesen 31 
As ſoon as the council was aſſembled, the prince entered the apartment and m anly | 
ſpeech juſtified himſelf from the accuſations that had been preferred againſt him by men of 
 #fulficibis charäclers, ſtimulated, no doubt, by the ſuggeſlions of his fecret enetniesſlidt in- 
umidktedd by the threats of torture; if, he ſaid, there were one man in thewlidlbrireddewho' 
would dcufe him, hot by indirect means, but in an open manner, of having thaken ths fide- 
Ry of the be, bf having urged towns to revolt, or of having either IH or don nN hg 
ncH cid tend tö excite a ſedition, he would throw off His quality of prihee of the 
plöod 10 fig (him bn equal terms, till he ſhould extort from him à eunfeſſlon that heide 
1 and eo Ward. The duke of Guiſe, to whom this challenge ſeemed to he directed, 
althohgh nb lad vehemently oppoſed the preſent proceeding; the@&ventoftwhich berfodeſaw, 
Wulf obferved; chat the king ought not to ſuffer the reputation eee e 
late to cue ehbone, to be affected, in the fthalleſt degree, byſthaintereſiedareufatiohtot 
| 5 eu miſs faßte wretches, who ſought'to diminiſi their o orime by trans ferring flie· prin 
*cipal guilt to perſons of high diſtinction. That the judges, indeed, could not refuſe to take the 
Vb. III. 1 5 depoſitions 
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depoftions exactly as they were made by the criminals; but that they were too en- 


Tightened not to diſtingniſh ſuch as had ſome ſolid foundation, from thoſe which were 
wholly deſtitute of probability: that, for his part, he was ſo fully convinced of his 


innocence, that he was ready to be his ſecond againſt any antagoniſt. The prince was 


diſmiſſed for the preſent, but the cardinal of Lorraine reſolved to renew his perquiſitions, 


8 to 5 by ſome means or other, the proofs he wanted. 


f 


| TIRE n Raunai, being applied to the rack, confeſſed that the prince of Condé was the- 
leader of the enterprize, and that he was not to appear till the moment of execution. 


Mazeres confirmed this account, adding, that he himſelf was one of the perſons who 
had undertaken to kill the duke of Guife. The baron de Caſtelnau-Chaloſle, the moſt 
— diſtinguiſhed perſonage of the whole party, as well by his birth as his perfonal merit, was 
the laſt whoſe fate remained to be decided: he chimed'the performance of the ſolemn pro- 
miſe which had been made as well to himſelf as to his companions, that he ſhould be 
conducted in ſafety to the foot of the throne, and have full liberty to preſent his petition... 


The duke of Nemours acknowledged that he had made ſuch an engagement, but the 


Guiſes, by a tyfannical abuſe of authority, had taken upon themſelves to break it; and, 
in order to fave the honour of their friend, they aſſembled a council of war, preſided by the 


unprincipled mareſchal de Saint Andre, in which it was deeided thatthe duke of Nemours 


- ought not to havs treated with rebels, in the ſame manner as with foreign enemies; and that 


as he had only headed that expedition im the eapaeity of a captain of light-horſe, he had 


moſt inveterate enemies, had the power of taking away his life, and all the art which. 
was neceſſary ſor cloathing, with the forms of law, the unjuſt ſentence with which he 
was threatened: 1. then, he e life to his honour and conſcience, he ſhould not 


no authority to contract an engagement that could bind the government. This deciſion: 


was read to Caſtelnau, who treated it with the contempt it deſerved. Being called. upon 
to anſwer the queſtions that were put to him, and threatened with the rack, he appeared 


eonfuſed, and, ſor an inſtant, remained ſilent; upon which the duke of Guiſe told him 


that he ſeemed to be frightened. I do not deny it,” replied Caſtolnau, · for what mar 
«_who was not totally deprived of ſenſation, could ſay that he was exempt from fear, 


when ſurrendered to the diſeretion of enemies implacable in their hatred, and thirſting 
for his blood ? But give me my arms again, and then dare to repeat the ſame expref- 
, Gon:; or ſuppoſe yourſelf in my place, and then candidly tell me whether you would 
% not tremble in every limb? The fear, however, with which you reproach me, will 
e not, I hope, deprive me of the . and. 1 of mind neceſſary to enſure my 
2 W | 


: 


The judges repreſented to Nm, that having Heer r I Posing 


the reformed religion, the only poſſible means of eſcaping death, was to throw himſelf 


on the king's mercy, and to merit a.pardon by the diſcovery of his accomplices: To this 
propoſal the baron replied, that he welliknew his judges, among whom he perceived his 


| heſitate 
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| heſitate a moment in adopting the plan of defence which they had ſuggeſted; bot having, 
at a very early period, been taught to deteſt falſhood, he ſhould tell them, with a ſtrict 
regard to truth, not, perhaps, what they wiſhed to hear, but what it was of great impor- 
tance to them to be informed of: that it was abſurd to ſuppoſe they had taken up arms 
againſt the king, becauſe no one who was not a perfect ſtranger to the-kingdom could 
ever ſuſpect the French nobility of failing in their fidelity and attachment to their ſove- 
reign: beſides, what could they have to reproach him with? they all knew, that the 
weakneſs, of his age, joined to the debility of his conſtitution, rendered him inca- 
pable of governing his kingdom himſe!t; and that beſet by two jealous and miſtruſtful 
miniſters, who had taken the precaution to ſequeſtrate him from the princes of the blood, 
and from all who had a right to approach the throne, he was condemned to a perpetual 
| ignorance of what was paſſing around him, or elſe forced to deplore in ſilence the evils 
he was unable to prevent: that their only deſign had been to deliver him from ſuch an 
odious tyranny, and to open his eyes, as well to the abuſes committed in his name, as to 
the danger to which his ſacred perſon was expoſed, from the machinations of two fo-- 
reigners, who, after tyrannizing over the nation, probably extended their views much 
farther: that, for this purpoſe, they had framed a petition, in which their principal 
grievances were ſpecified, and which they intended to preſent on their knees, for, born 
Frenchmen, and moſt of them brought up near the throne, they were not to be taught i in 
what manner it was their duty to approach the king that the laws gave every private 
citizen, much more the nobility, the right of claiming Juſtice, i in all cafes whatever, from 
the king himſelf, and of laying their complaints before him: that the only offence, there 
fore, with which they could be charged, was the having ſent an armed eſcort with 
their deputies, to defend them againſt all violence on the road: hut that before ſueh a 
precaution ſhould be condemned, it would be neceſſary to enquire” into the motives 5 
Which had ſuperinduced its adoption, and to know whether it was not abſolutely indiſ- 
penſible; for although there were laws to forbid the carrying fire arms, no tribunal 
would condemn a peaceable traveller who, having a wood infeſted- with thieves to tra- 
verſe, ſhould carry piſtols, of procure an armed eſcort to accompany 1 him: be deſired the” 
judges themſelves to conſider, whether, at a time when a magiſtrate was /punithed/with 
death for having, in diſcharge of his duty, given ſuch advice as appeared to him ſalutary; 
when citizens, whoſe only crime was that of ſerving God according to their conſcience, 
were ignominiouſly dragged to priſon; and when the ſpoils of thoſe unfortunate men were 
enſured, by edicts, to thoſe who informed againſt them; whether, at ſuch a time, the 
miniflers of the reformed churches could have traverſed the Kingdom with impunity,” 
would have been allowed to denounce their perſecutors to the king, and t6 demand 61 | 
His majeſty the con vocation of a council, or of the ſtates-general? that, if it Wefe not 
denied that the attempt would not only have been dangerous but impradticable, | | | i 
then be admitted; of courſe, that they muſt either Have ſuffered a million of citizens 10 
be quietly malſcred, or elſe have adopted thoſe innecent meaſures which were non im. 
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puted to them a8 a exe; that, in order to ſhew how far they. were from entertaining 
_ thoſg/ criminal defigns which had been gratuitouſly. aſeribed to them, he ſhould only cite 
two ſacts: firſt, the ſolemn proteſt which they had all ſigned and ſwarn to obſerve, 
againſt making any attempt on the ſacred perſan of his majeſty and ſecondly, the 
promptitude with which his companions and himſelf had laid down their arms the mo- 
ment a prince, whom they believed to be a man of honour, pledged his word that he 
would conduct them in ſafety to the foot of the throne: that if, notwithſtanding theſe 
facts, they choſe to conſider: the late tranſaction, not as a ſimple affociation of a part of 
the nobility, to procure, by lawful means, the re- eſtahliſhment of the laws, but as a 
plot. formed againſt the royal authority, in which the miniſter laboured to include the 
princes: of the blood, and all who. had the misfortune ta give them umbrage, he chari- 
tably warned them that they were in purſuit of a phantom, and that this new inſtance of 
per ſecution could not fail to enſure credit tothe report which began to prevail, that they 
anly wanted a prętext for deſtroying the royal family, and opening for themſelves a way 
to the throne: that they might make what uſe they pleaſed, of this caution : that he bad 
a great reſpect for. the princes of the, blood, but that, for many years paſt, he had avoided 
all intercourſę with them, ang did not fear to lay, that the patience with which they ſuf- 
fered: the many perſona} affronts that had been offered them, and the cold indifference 
with which. they regarded- the evils of the ſtate, were ill calculated to give them gonſe- 
quence: that, fot his part, he would not ſuffer them to partake the glory which Was 
reſeryed for thoſe brave: and een fan who Us . devoted denke to 
the ſalvation of their. country... "83 X's or AST ©t5 aa $454 x T2145 2 gb f15 1 15 3 
) ͤãð—ðô 7 oper tar, 2ny: 35 VCC mal doifw, £2, 
Although it would have os cofaitely apo to admit, on any gretangey Ts 5 
gality of preſenting a petition with a number of armed men, yet the judges, unable 
to reply to the arguments of the priſoner, appear not to have perſiſted in their objections. 
to ſuah a meaſute but ag through the whole courſe of this buſimeſs, by a ſtrange. per- 
verſion of juſtice, they. aRed;as council for the proſecution, they ſhifted. the ground 
of their intexrogatories, and attacked Caſtelnau in a, part where they expected to find, 
him; wholly defenceleſa. Being known. to have paſſed the greater part of his life at court 
or in the field, they could not imagine that he was in the leaſt qualified for. theological 
diſputations. But here they were again diſappointed, for in the queſtions which were 
put to him with regard. to his religion, his anfwers were ſo appoſite, and his replies ſo 
pointed, that his adverſaries were. completely failed. The chancellor aſtoni ſhed, could 
not forbear-the exclamation, that it was eaſy to perceive the baron bad well ſtudied his leſ- 
_ ſon, Ves Sir,” replied Caftelnay, . 1 have ſtudied it well; vou would be authorized 
«to deſpiſe. me, and FE ſhould think myſelf truly deſpicable, if I had embarked i in a cauſe,. 
* in the event of whichthe ſalvation of my ſoul and the happineſs of my country were in- 
* terefted, without previouſly ſatisfying all my cru ples,” —4 But how happens it, ſaid. 
[i Olivier, < that you have thus ſuddenly become ſuch an experienced theologiſt; for at the 
4 N the court, vou didi not t pay much attention tothoſe controverſies?” 
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« That' Verbs ed the tei but does it become you to pink ſuch a queſtion 
to me? Recollect the viſit I paid you at your eſtate at Leuville; you then aſked me 
« how I had paſſed my time in priſon; and when I anſwered, in ſtudying the ſcriptures 


in order to underſtand the merits of thoſe diſputes which made ſo much noiſe,” ou 


| 4 exprefſed' your approbation of my. labours, and: diſpelled the few doubts: that ſtill 
« remained on my mind: if my memory do not fail me, we then perfectly agreed in our 
« ſentiments: how happens it that in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, one of us has ſo far: 
e changed his opinion, that we no longer underſtand each other? but you was then in 
«« diſgrace, and really ſpoke what you thought: wretched ſlave to courtly favout, how 
« dare you, merely to pleaſe a man wp W you are, . e e -then 
6 8 and ww conſcience as ö 5 „ 


As s Olivies Wes the moſt . 1 of W at this 3 . car- 


dinal of Lorraine came to his aſſiſtance, anxious to confound à man who appeared ſo 


firmly fixed in his principles; but, contrary to his expectation, he ſuffered an acknow- 
ledgment to be extorted from him, which Caſtelnau called on the duke of Guiſe to wit 
neſs. The duke replied, that it was not conſiſtent with his profeſſion to enter ito diſ- 


putes of that nature, and that he gloried in his ignorance on religious concerns. I am 


© ſorry for that, returned Caſtelnau . for I have ſo good an opinion of you, that I. 


& durſt ſwear that were you as well informed mY — 55 eee in; 8 N Jou mould 5 
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nau diſplayed during his trial, had fixed the eyes of the whole court upon him; and 


great as was the danger of appearing his friend at ſuch a conjuncture, three noblemen of 


the firſt rank, the duke of Longueville, the admiral Coligni, and the duke of Aumale 
himſelf, who, though a ſtrong Catholic; bore not that hatred to the Hugonots which his. 


| brothers did, veitured'to.' intercede in his favour ; and Catharine of Medicis joined in 
the fame” petition; but the young monaroh, tutored no doubt by the Guiſes, difplayed a 
pertinacity 1 unnatural at his age, and, remaining inflexible to their entreaties, confirmed: 
the ſentence. When that ſentence was read to Caſfelnau, by which he was declared, 


| guilty: of. leze-majeſty, he exclaimed . I call my judges to witneſs that the declaration 


is falfe; unleſs to have oppoſed the tyranny of the Guiſes to the utmoſt of my power. 
be deemed an act of /eze-maje/ty ; but, in that caſe, they ſhould have begun, by de- 


claring them kings.” He ſuffered decapitation, and met his fate with coolneſs and in- 
trepidity : Raunai 401 Mazeres experienced a ſimilar puniſhment : Briquemaut de 
 Villemongis, another of the conſpirators, when brought to the ſcaffold, dipped. his 


hands in the blood of his aſſociates, and raiſing his eyes towards heaven, i 5 


= Mm. Father, bebold the He of your children, which chen want N 7. 
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The royal fatwily, and the whole court, attended theſe exccutions, which were pet- 
formed in the caftle yard. Anne of Eft, ducheſs of Guiſe, was the only perſon who 
© exprefled any horror at the ſight: pale and trembling, ſhe uttered a loud ſhriek, then 
quitting the place, ran to her apartment. The queen-mother having paid her a viſit, and 
found her in ears, tefired to know the cauſe of her grief: when the ducheſs replied— 
& Alas! madam, never had a mother greater cauſe for affliction: what a dreadful ſtorm 
<« of hatred, blood, and revenge, is now ſuſpending over the heads of my unhappy child- 
ren!“ The prince of Condé, hucricd away towards the place of execution by ſome 
tended friends, who had undertaken to watch his words and motions, was not ſufficient 
| maſter of himſelf toconceal his emotions; being reproached with this, he replied, © I freely 
<- confeſs, that I feel for the fate of thoſe brave officers who have done ſuch ſignal ſervice 5 
< to che ſtate under the two laſt reigns: I will even acknowledge that I am at a loſs to 
<. conceive. hy none of the miniſters ſhould have repreſented to the king the prejudice 
NN the ſtate would ſuſtain by ſuch a loſs: for if it ſhould be attacked by any fo- 
<6, reign power, they will probably repent the having deprived him of its beſt defenders.” 
Lheſe expreſſions were carefully repeated to the cardinal of Lorraine, who never forgot 
therm: but the grief of the chancellor, who had been compelled. by his ſtation, to be- 
- -come an inſtrument of vengeance to the Guiſes, was exceſſive: inconſolable, at having 
negtected to oppaſe, with ſufficient vigour, the violent adminiſtration of the cardinal of 
FPorrame he felt more deeply the reproaches of his own conſcience, than thoſe of the 
unforturiate victims whom he had conſigned to execution: the acuteneſs of his feelings 
beugt on a deep melancholy, attended with the loſs of ſleep, and followed by a burning 
fever; which, in a few days, reduced him to the btink of the grave. The cardinal, ap- 
prized of his fituation, went to pay him a laſt viſit, but Olivier, tired of e, turn- 
ett lit back on the n e in a ow moments en ahi laſt. | 
20 $9q8315 501: to J 
On the demiſe of QObivier, thas — Obs to give Sa ſeals to \ Michael to 
FHdpital, preſident of the chamber of accompts; and the Guiſes the more readily ace, 
quicſced in her propoſal; as that magiſtrate: was, in ſome meaſure, indebted to them far his 
paſt promotion, and had evinced his gratitude by celebrating their fame in ſome Latin 
penis, which were: then much talked of, but which have ſince been conſigned to merited 
oblivion/Catharine; however; took care to inform the new chancellor, that having ſecured 
Rim à preſerence over all his competitors, ſhe expected he would nn. all paſt engage 
mente, eee b. ar to her and her e . Z TION 
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the princes of Lorraine: the contents of the manifeſts, as well as ad Peeb of its phb· 
ſicati ion, ferved fully to convince the cardinal and his brother of the truth of ore patt"sf 
La Bigne” s evidence, in which he ſwore that the conſpirators had obliged themſelves; 


after having maſſacred the Guiſes, to give up the young queen, Mary: Stuart; to Eliza 
beth**, ” Thus early had the Engliſh princeſs formed her nefarious een againft tke 1 


berty of er unfortunate kinſwoman. $7.57 e En e 
5 | 4 FFC boantld- 3D; ed 10 
n freſh commotions which ſtill Deralläd in Wem e . 
been ſent to SA ns the minds of the people, and reduce them to obedierice*; In Dauphin 
Provence, and Languedoc, determined the 'Guiſes to ſend orders tothe dreht Farfia- 
ments to releaſe all the ptiſoners, confined on. account of reli gibn. From'this'# feneral 
pardon, however, was excepted a certain number of perſoris com find it the fs of 
Blois and Tours, becauſe they were rather conſidered as leaders. of 4 fickon khHH af 
ſimple heretics: but thoſe of Blois effected their eſcape through a witd6wmthe night? Phe 
priſoners at Tours were young Soucelle,. who having cut his way through the enßbcers 
of juſtiee that had been ſent to apprehend him at. Paris, afterwards preſented himfetf at 
the king's levee, and claimed the reſtitution of the effects which ' had been taken from 
him on that occaſion; Stuart, the Scotchman, ſuſpected of having aſſaſſin ate the pres 
ident Minart,; and the hailiff of Saint-Aignan, on whom had been found anbniber;of 
kbels'on'the-adminiſtratian of the Guiſes. The cardinal, ho had at: firſt ſerit,themtd 
the caſtle of Vincennes, not thinking them ſufficiently ſecure im a- place uf bich 
the conſtable was governor, ordered them to be removed. to Tours, where: he intended to/ 
examine them himſelf; and he had ſent Deſvaux, the prince of Condéꝭs equerry, to ac 
company them. They all. found means, however, to eſcape, except the bailiff, who, 
having broken his thigh in the attempt, was brought back to priſon: »Pheoothet three 
.wrote the following note to: the cardinal—** We have been informed of the eſcape of 
« your priſoners from Blois; and as we have no doubt. that: yon experience great un- 
eaſineſs on the occaſion, we have reſolved to follow them: give yourſeif nos farther 
=o wi 2 558 about FR matter; for we will:ſoon ew them ny a1 in vd companys” 15 
+378 9 11 611 Tic as 1 1 
The removal oP the court to Tours,. gave an e to ahi -prizcer Pi Send tn 
leave 'Ambotſe,. and, notwithſtanding the inſidious attempts of the cardimall of Lorraine 
— to allure him to court, ande his ſecret orders to arreſt him on the road; he: effected 
his eſcape into Gaſcony. The kingdom, meanwhile, was thrown into à ſtat of anarchy: 
and confuſion: the Hugonots, in different places, ſeized on the churches and convents, 
and in contempt of the prohibitory edicts, publickly celebrated divine ſervice t at Nimes 
they drove the prieſts from the church of Saint Stephen, during the edtebration of mas. 


1 Garnier, tom. vill. p-. 245. | 
| broke 
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broke the i images, 0 Holt the conſecrated wafer under foot: in Guienne, Paton; Tou- 
_ Taine, Anjou and Normandy, the fermentation was general, and as it was found impoſſi- 
ble to fend ſufficient troops to keep thoſe provinces in awe, the cardinal of Lorraine had 
recourſe to another means of enſuring obedience: viz. by the eſtabliſhment of the in- 
quiſition, or rather, by the confirmation and extenſion of the juriſdiction of that tri- 
bunal, which had been lawfully eſtabliſhed in the preceding reign. It was the intention 
of the cardinal to put the inquiſition in France exactly on the ſame footing with thoſe 
of n and Portugal; but this being oppoſed. by the new chancellor, an edict was pub- 
ed in its ſtead, by which it was ordained That the eccleſiaſtical tribunals ſhould, in 
ature, have ſole. cognizance of the crime of hereſy; that all. thoſe who frequented con- 
venticles or ſecret aſſemblies ſhould be declared guilty of high treaſon ; that the pre/idia! 
throughout the kingdom ſhould be authorized to try them in the laſt reſort, and to enforce 
the immediate execution of their ſentence; and that a reward of five hundred crowns 
ſhould be paid to any perſon who ſhould give information of ſuch aſſemblies. Such were 
the principal articles of the edict of Romorentin, which was equally cenſured by both par- 
ties. The Proteſtants, who, after they had obtained two ſuccefſive letters of remiſſion 
which they had not ſolicited, thought themſelves exempt from farther perſecution, and 
expected, at leaſt, to be tolerated, were enraged that the miniſter ſhovld preſume either to 
treat them as ctiminals or compel them to renounce the exerciſe of their religion. The 
"Catholics were vexed, that to an evil which preyed upon the vitals of the ſtate, they 
only applied illuſive remedies, the inefficacy whereof experience had ſufficiently demon- 


- 1 Ararted. The parliament long refuſed to regiſter this edit, but all their remonſtrances 


being diſregarded by the es they were at 2 9 to 5 with the wing" s po- 
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e 3 hanged on the ſame gallows. 


15 ; eh 
i The W entertained by hs N OA matt the Guiſes ſeemed. daily to acquire 


Freſh ſtrength: ſatites and libels were diſtributed in great abundance, and one, in parti- 
chlar, againſt the cardinal of Lorraine, attracted the public attention; it was entitled the 
Tiger, and contained a lift of the acts of cruelty and perfidy perpetrated by that prelate, 
together with a ſcandalous account of his amours with a lady of diſcinction, his near re- 
| lation, who, according to Brantome, had nearly died of grief in conſequence of this 
publication. The publiſher of the libel was ſeized, but the author could never be diſ- 
covered; as the officers of juſtice were conducting the former to priſon, the people at- 
tempted to take him from them, with the vie w of becoming his executioners themſelves ; 
. tradeſman of Rouen, paſſing by at the time, interfered in his favour, and this act of 
humanity diſpleaſing the mob, the cry of. Hagonot!”. reſounded from all quarters, and 
the Norman was himſelf ſeized and thrown into priſon. Although it was proved that he 
nad never ſeen the hookſeller before, and no crime whatever could be alledged againſt him, 
yet, in order to gratify the cardinal's revenge, they were both ſentenced to die, and were 
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The teller which the Guiſes 0 to receive from the differeiſt provinces, 


where the minds of the people ſeeined ripe for revolt, and the adverſe ſtate of affairs in 


Scotland, induced them to renounce all the projects they had formed upon that king- 
dom, and to recall, with all poſſible expedition, the troops they had ſent tithes, whols 
preſence in 1 rance nag now become neceflary to their own TOE | 


The appearance of the Engliſh fleet in the Frith had diſconcerted the operations of N 
the French army, who were then employed in ravaging the county of Fife, and com- 
pelled them to retire with precipitation to Leith, there to wait the arrival of a fleet 
they expected from France, under the command of the marquis of Elbeuf. Inveſted by 
the combined armies of England and Scotland, they made a moſt gallant reſiſtance, and 
protracted the ſiege to a conſiderable length. After diſputing with great obſtinacy the 
approaches to the town, they made a general fally on the fifteenth of April, deftroyed a 
part of the enemy's works, and ſpiked ſeveral pieces of cannon: on the thirtieth they _ 


repelled a moſt vigorous attack, .and forced the enemy to retreat in diſorder : on the fe= 


venth of May, the .befiegers having received conſiderable reinforcements, made a freſh 
aſſault on the town, when rhey were again repulſed with great loſs: diſcouraged, at 
length, by the failure of all their attacks, they prudently changed their plan of opera- 
tions, and converted the ſiege into a blockade. The garriſon were ſoon reduced to the 
greateſt diſtreſs for want of proviſions : the marquis of Elbeuf, whoſe fleet had been 
diſperſed in a ſtorm, had diſarmed the few veſſels which he had been able to conduct into 
the ports of Normandy : the Guiſes ſent him money to refit them, and at the ſame time ? 
gave orders to their younger brother, the grand- prior, to collect what veſſels he could in 
the ports of Toulon and Marſeilles, and to effect a junction, on the Norman coaſt, witk 
the marquis's fleet: but as theſe preparations would neceſſarily take up. a conſiderable | 
time, they appointed Montluc, bifhop of Valence, and Charles de la Rochefoucaud, lord 
of Randan, to act as the king's plenipotentiaries-in Scotland, and either to retard the pro- 
greſs of the enemy by negociations, which they might protract to what length they 
choſe, or to conclude a treaty on the beſt terms they could 9 5 7 1 ns ſhould 


prove the only means of ſaving the garriſon of Leith“ 1 oz ETD 


| The propoſals of the miniſters bor opening a ndgociition being acceded to 551 is ie 
liſh, it was agreed to hold the conferences at Edinburgh on the firſt of July; and a truce 
was immediately ſigned, to continue till ſuch time as the conferences ſhould be broken off. 
During this interval, Mary of Lorraine, regent of Scotland, a princeſs of good capacity - 
and moderate principles, fell a victim to the ambition of her brothers, who afterwards 
repented their own obſtinacy in refuſing to follow her advice. But this event, far. from 
delaying, rather tended to accelerate * concluſion of a peace; for the Guiſes | now 
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16fing all pr of ee dhaks anhitions ae 13 beſt tne they could | 
do for theit niece, was to reſtore by degrees the affections of her ſubjects, by depriving 
them of all pretext for claiming: the protection of a foreign power. Elizabeth inſiſted 
| | that the duke of Chatelleraud, and the other chicts of the Scottiſh rebels who had entered. 
5 into a league with her, ſhould be included, by name, in the treaty, and that the ſtipula- 
| tions accorded them-ſhould be guaranteed: by herſelf; but the French plenipotentiaries, 
hoſe principal object was to diſſolve that very league, and to leave no bond of connec- 
tion between the two nations, abſolutely refuſed to inſrrt, in a treaty of peace, which al- 
ways implies an equality between the contracting parties, any clauſe with regard to the 
- Scotch; offering, however, to accord them, as a matter of favour, not only an amneſty for 
. the paſt, but every kind of ſecurity for the preſervation of their liberties. At length, 
8 aſter much debate, it was agreed, that a olauſe ſhould: be inſerted. in the treaty with 
. Elizabeth, importing that the king and queen of France ſhould perform the promiſes 
made, in their name, by the miniſters plenipotentiary, to their Scottiſh ſubjects. The 
promiſes were theſe, that the French troops ſhould leave Scotland within the ſpace of 
75 twenty days, and return to France in veſſels which Elizabeth engaged to ſupply; that 
ES 3 France ſhould only leave ſixty ſoldiers in the town of Leith; that the king and queen 
| 55 ſhould grant a general amneſty, and convene a meeting of the Scottiſh parliament in the 
I : _ | courſe of the following month, when the form of adminiſtration. to be obſerved gaping, 
| heir abſence aa . + 


1 4 


= 5 | By the 38 5 So peace, elbe with Eli b was « ſtipulated; that the 1 and 
„ e queen of France and Scotland ſhould henceforth abſtain from bearing the arms of Eng- 
| = land, or aſſuming the title of that kingdom: that all titles and public acts in which 
5 - -  -that title had been employed, ſhould either be altered or abrogated; that the farther re- 
5 patation demanded by Elizabeth for the injury ſhe had ſuſtained in that particular ſliould 
be referred to the deciſion of commiſſioners, to be appointed at a: future period ; and, 
laſtly, that the king and queen ſhould” 22 857 the promiſes they. had made to their 1255 
5 rey in Scotland. g 
„ The day, jg the treaty was s concluded the French forces” embarked "Th os native 
5 country, the general amneſty was publiſhed, and the ſtates were appointed to aſſemble 
in the following month; but when the Engliſh - ambaſſadors demanded of Francis his 
| ratification of the treaty concluded” with their ſovereign; that prince refuſed to ra- 
l1ht/tiy it, on account of the laſt clauſe which regarded the Scotch, which, it was pretended, 
be could not confirm without admitting Elizabeth as a judge between him and his ſub- 
jects, and without giving her rights over Scotland whick ſhe only claimed in virtue of 
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an afſotiation with rebels . This refuſal chanel it grievouſty offended that revengeful 

7 princeſs, cauſed no preſent rupture between ORG erowns. ee e ee ee 
The troops which had been drawn from Scotlanũ v were Rationed ; in, hs ſea· ports on 
the coaſls of Normandy,” in order to awe the people of that province, who began to 
exhibit unequivocal ſymptoms of diſcontent. Important as this re- inforcement un- 
doubtedly was, the Guiſes were {till ſenſible of its inſufficiency, in the preſent conjunc- 
ture: It would, indeed, have been eaſy for them to levy as many troops as they choſe, but 
they were at a loſs for the means of providing for their ſubſiſtance. Aſter all the reduc- | 
tions that had been made in the king's houſhold, the revenue of the ſtate was ftill i in- 
adequate to defray its expences; all credit was deſtroyed, commerce depreſſed, and, in 
many provinces, the culture of the earth wholly neglected. Any attempt, under theſe 
circumſtances, to impofe freſh burdens upon the people, would, it was feared produce an 
inſurrection. To obviate theſe inconveniencies, and to provide a remedy for the evil 
| which threatened: them, we Guſſes. at length. reſolved to engage t the 1 and the 


of notables, bur an enen council, which the princes of the blood, che great of- 
ficers of the crown, the ſtate-counſel lors, knights of the order of Saint-Michael, and maſ- 


ters of requeſts, ſhould be ſummoned to attend, in order that thoſe > perſons who were.moſt 


intereſted in the welfare of the ſtate, ſhould concur, if poſſible, in the adoption of ſome 
efficacious means for the reſtoration of public tranquillity, and in the determination to 
enforce the execution of ſuch meaſures as they ſhould deem neceflary for that purpoſe. 
The Guiſes, however, apprehenſive that the princes of the blood might repair to the 
aſſembly ſo well accompanied as to become abſolute maſters of the government; took 
care to ſtation a number of regular troops in the environs of Fe ontaineblean, and to allow 
ſo ſhort an interval between the date of the ſummons and the day of the meeting that 
they ſhould have ns time to make preparations : the ſummons was n bees 
laſt _ Joly, and the aſſembly was ee for the twelfth of Auguſt. ie e 
The king of Naar and the prince — Conde, convinced the this ali 4 was 4 
| adopted for the purpoſe of bringing them to coùrt and ſecuring their perſons, wiſh- 
ed to have the advice of the conſtable ; they accordingly ſent a meſſenger to him to ſays, 
that as all their captains were engaged in an expedition againſt Lyons, which they had 
every reaſon to expect would prove ſucceſsful, they thought it would be dangerous to 
accept the king's invitation. The conſtable exhorted them to deſiſt from their projected 
© attempt upon Lyons, adviſed them rather to direct their efforts againſt the towns of 
Limoges and Poitiers, which would ſerve to cover the provinces in their poſſeſſion, and 
8 be defended with greater eaſe and convenience ; but, = 513; hdens that a” mould 
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not 7 e A to > this 1 proceeding until all other means bad failed: he con jured 
them to attend the aſſembly, and to ſend word to their partizans to meet them on the 
road; at all events, he aid, they would find their friends at Fontainebleau ſo well- at- 
tended that nobody would dare to moleſt them. This advice, however, was rejected by 
the king of Navarre, from the conviction that, if the Guiſes : intended to ſecure their 
perſons, they would take care to prevent them {from reaching Fontainebleau; the two 
- princes, therefore, ſent a courier with letters to the king and queen-mother, to excuſe, 
on account. of ihe . of the Ot, 68 the length of the journey, 55 attendance 
ooh or BESR, e met on the achponitad” day, ks this 1 ae; rm 
pe oe animated : the admiral Coligni, preſented a petition from the Hugonots of Nor- 
mandy, profeſſing their attachment to the king, and demanding a toleration of their reli- 
gion; this petition, defended with zeal and ability by Coligni, was oppoſed with violence 
by the cardinal of Lorraine, who, in the courſe of his ſpeech, obſerved that the king could 
not comply. with the requeſt of the Hugonots, .without riſking the ſal vation of his ſoul, 
5 and incurring the guilt of perjury: the final reſult of this meeting was the diſtribution 
of two circular letters; tlie firſt was addreſſed to the ſeneſchals and bailiffs, who were 
- ordered by the king to aſſemble without delay. the provincial aſſemblies, for the pur- 
__ pole of electing deputies to the ſtates- general, which were appointed to meet at Meaux, 
on the tenth.of December; the. ſecond, to the biſhops, enjoining immediate reſidence, 
and commanding them to meet at Paris on the twentieth of January to hold a national 
council, unleſs the pope ſhould, in the interval, be induced to e e to the 
| promiſe he bad made the king, a e * 
83 © While: the. aMcmbiy, were Gita ting at Fontamcblian, au 8 of the Kon of . - 5 2208 | 
> Dore La Sague, who had been ſent with ſome letters from the prince of Conde to his 
friends, was ſeized ; and in his pockets were found letters from the conſtable, - the ad- 
| _ miral and the ane of Chartres, to the prince. Thoſe from the two former contained 
5 only general expreffions of attachment, and of regret at not meeting the prince at Fon- 
tainebleau; but that from the vidame was more particular; it aſſured the prince « of. his 
© readineſs x to ſerve him ww Wis ſword See i e all 8 r excepting 
very, ut orders to en e ee, whe was detained at Paris by ill health ; and that 
. nobleman having accordingly. been thrown- into the Baſtille, was there examined: in 
; "anſwer to the queſtions put to him by the jadge, he replied, that he had been a friend to 
. the Guiles ſo long as he conceived their intentions to be upriglit, and ſo long as they 
5 ee to their 1 and a proper reſpect to the Princes of * blood 3 
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but that Ginee. he found that, impoſing. no reſtraints on their ambition, they had e 
the honours reſerved for their ſuperiors, | the functions of the grand officers of the crown, 
the patrimony of the firſt, families, and betrayed an anxiety to depreſs and to degrade the 
nobility of France, he conceived the rank which he held i in the kingdom, would not permit 5 
him to view with an eye of indifference this inſult offered to the nation: that the prince E 
of Conde having called upon him, as his relation, to eſpouſe bis quarrel, he did not he- 
tate in obeying the ſummons, ſince the diſpute in queſtion by no means affected the 
ſtate, and might be ſettled in the ſame manner as all other diſputes which occur between: 
gentlemen; it was a diſpute, in ſhort, between the houſes of Bourbon and Lorraine, 
in which no one had a right to prevent his interference. As his letter contained no 
thing which contradicted this explanation of the buſineſs, it became e to ſulpend- 5 
the Ran till Joe: abe Proof of criminality could be adduced. . | 5 
Fünen br 
1 event, and Pn news e the fame. time of a fruitleſs attempt upon 
8 LE by the Hugonots, under the command of Ferriere- -Maligni, determined the 
Guiſes to exert their utmoſt endeavours for getting the king of Navarre and the prince | 
of Conde into: their power; and with this view, Francis was induced to write a preſſing 
letter to the former, urging the neceſſity of his attendance at court. Meanwhile, from- 
the treachery of ſome of the party, important: diſcoveries were made and commiſſions ſeized 


for raifingitroeps in the name of the. prince of Condé. La Sague, being threatenec 


. the rack, declared that by dipping the ſheet of paper, in whieh the vidame' 8 letter 
was encloſed, in a baſon of water, the miniſter would learn what he was ſo anxious to 
know: the experiment was accordingly tried, and the paper when wet appeared to. con 
tain a letter from Dardeis, the conſtable's confidential agent, to the prince of Condé, 
in which he obferved to the prince that: notwithſtanding what might be ſaid to the con- 
trary, "be "might be aſſured that nobody was more ſenſible. than the. conſtable of the ne- 
ceſſity of changing the adminiſtration and. removing the Guiſes,; that he was of opinion 
the princes, when ſummoned to appear at court, ſhould take care to be well accom- 
panied to profit by any opportunity, that might occur on the road, This laſt expreſſion 
ä appearing ambiguous, La Sague was interrogated: on the ſubject;. and he replied, that the 
princes, under pretence of coming to court, were to approach the Loire, followed at. 
ſome diſtance- by the principal forces of Guienne and Gaſcony: That D'Amyille, the 
conſtable's fecond fon, was to join them, with. a re- inforeement of troops, at Poitiers, 
which town they were immediately to ſecure, and then to proceed to Tours, and Orleans; 
that at this laſt place they meant to convene the ſtates- general, in order to bring the 
Guiſes to trial, and to take poſſeſſion of the ſupreme authority, until the king | ſhould have 
completed his twenty - ſecond year; that the conſtable's ſon, who was governor of Paris 
a the iſle of e had 1 to ſecure the e 8 people in thoſe places; 
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that the admiral bad made the ſame aſſurances with regard to Normandy, while the duke 

of Etampes anſwered for Brittany, the count of Tendé for Provence and'Senarpont, and 

Bouchavannes for Picardy ; that the princes themſelves having ſecured the ſouthern 

| provinces, they would thus diſpoſe of the repreſentatives of the nation at their pleaſure, 
and procure the adoption of ſuch regulations as would 'beft- ſdit-their on purpoſes. 


The Guiſes, aun g the molt profound ſecreey, with regard to this important diſco- 

very, and not even daring to arreſt Dardois, through fear of alarming the «conſtable, 

1 contented themſelves for the preſent with the formation of two-camps: one at Pontoiſe, 

the other at Meulan, in which they ſtationed the veteran troops, recently arrived from 

| Scotland, as well as thoſe which they had ordered, ſome time before, from Piedmont. 
All the king's houſhold- troops received orders to aſſemble at an early. period; and Fran- 
3 cis, under pretence of reviewing them, left F ontainebleau, where he was not ſecure 
from attack, and took up his reſidence at Saint-Germain, In Ho chr -magd of the 2 255 

: . between the two camps. | 


The 5 and moſt Uiſhoneh artifices were now employel by the BG to get the 
„„ prince of Condé into their power; and in this attempt they were ſeconded by Catharine 
of Medicis, who exerted all thoſe arts of hypocriſy in which ſhe was ſoeminently verſed *?, 
At length they ſucceeded in extorting from the king Navarre and the prince of Conde 
2A promife to repair to court, attended only by their uſual retinue; and as the violent 

N * they meant to purſue would naturally «excite great diſcontent among the nobi- 
lity, they ſought to ſecure their friendſhip, by the diſtribution of honours and rewards: the 
government. of Touraine, Anjou, the Blaiſeis and Vendomois, was conferred on the 
duke of Montpenſier; and that of the Orleanois, the Chartrain and Berry, on the prince 
of la Roche · ſur- Von: eighteen new knights of the order of Saint Michael were created 
at the ſame time, and for the ſame purpoſe; and from this Era may be dated the decline 

2 of that opp 1h _ which had ET, with N glory, or a whole . 


e the middle of Oftober, the king it an bat ten thoufand ed 
7,73 1 repaired to Orleans, and ftruck terror and conſternation into the inhabitants of 
that town, Who were ſtrongly attached to the Hugonots. Mean while the king of Na- 
Varre and the prince of Conde ſet out on their journey, and Francis iſſued orders to 
- the Catholic gentlemen who reſided in the provinces through which they were to pals, 
ti levy troops, diſperſe all aſſemblies, political or religious, and kill, without mercy or 
diſcrimiaation, all who ſhould attend them. In the courſe of their journey, the princes 
received intimations of the moſt alarming nature, and each day added ſome new proof of 
"oy eee a pie 8 of _ ng: on we OY I e 85 5 8285 cn | 
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narch:; but they had now advanced too far to recede, different parties bad been ftationed ; 


on the road behind to intercept their retreat or flight; and, with a ſlender train, but un- 
daunted countenance, they at length entered the Ry of Orleans. 


— 


On entering tho royal 3 they were ien with coldneſs by the king, whom 
they found ſeated between the duke of Guiſe and the cardinal of Lorraine; Francis 


chen conducted them to the apartment of the queen-mother, who, on their appearance, 

ſhrieked and burſt into tears; he there reproached the prince of Condé with his fedi- 
tious conduct, telling him that he was accuſed of forming plots, as well againſt the ſtate 
as againſt the life of his ſovereign, and that it was neceſſary to jultify bimſelf from ſuch. 


.accuſations. Conde replied, that the accuſations were falſe and calumnious, and that if his 


majeſty would confront him with his accuſers he could eaſily conviet them of 3 
ture,—* It it but juſt, —ſaid the king. that you ſhould be heard in your defence. 

As ſoon as he had pronounced theſe words he left the room, and gave orders to Cha- 
vigni and Breze, captains of his guards, to- arreſt the prince, who y was immediately con- 


dudted to a houſe, previouſly prepared for his reception. At the ſame time orders were 


iſſued for apprehending Groſlot, bailiff of Orleans; the lady of Roye, ſiſter to the 


Chatillons, and mother-in-law to Conde; Dardois, ſecretary to the conſtable; and Bou- | 

| chard, chancellor to the king. of Navarre. Anthony, whoſe eaſy credulity had greatly. 
contributed to reduce his brother to this ſituation, repeatedly called on the queen-mother: Pa 
to declare whether ſhe had not ſolemnly pledged her word that neither he nor his brother 


ſhould meet with the leaſt moleſtation; but that artful and Ferſidious princeſs refuſed te 
anſwer im. | „ 


| Norvithſtanding ü de prayers? Tags  leitations of FE Lebend if Conde: 1 ine: 


Herſelf at the king's feet, and-implored his mercy in favour of her huſband, Francis, with 


an unfeeling perſeverance, unnatural at his age, purſued the neceſſary meaſures for bring- 


ing the prince to trial. A-commiſſion, compoſed of Chriſtopher de Thou, preſident of 
the parliament of, Paris; of James Viole and Bartholomew Faye, judges of the ſame 
court; Bourdin, attorney general: and the ſecretary du Tillet, was appointed to interro- 


e him in prifon ; but the prince proteſted againſt the competency of the ſubſervient 


tribunal; and appealed to the king in parliament. The appeal, however, was rejected by 


Francis; and the chancellor, with-ſome members of the council, and all the knights of 


Saint Michael and maſters of requeſts who were then at Orleans, being added to the 


commiſſion, the trial was purſued, and the prince, being found guilty of /eze-maje/ty, was 


"ſentenced to loſe: his head. The count of Sancerre, one of his judges, peremptorily 


refuſed to fign the ſentence, and, when preſſed to it by the king, replied, that any other 


command from his majeſty ſhould meet with inſtant compliance from him, but that he 


"would rather loſe his own- head, than tranſmit to his children the ſhame. of reading their | 


father's name annexed to a ſentence of death pronounced againſt a prince, whoſe deſcen- 
dants might poſſibly become their fovereigns: But the refuſal of this honourable old 


man made no impreſſion on the king, who confirmed the ſentence, and appointed the 
| - Es, SEA 8 = 1 tenth 
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tenth of December, 125 my on Inks the ſtates general w were to meet, for the exccution | 
of the prince. + 855 


The 8 of 3 death had but little effect on the magnanimous mind of 
Conde ;-a prieſt having been ſent to ſay. maſs in his apartment, he diſmiſſed him with 
_ obſerving that he had come to Orleans on the king's invitation, not to hear maſs, but to 
make his majeſty hear his juſtification: a gentleman-whom he had formerly diſtinguiſhed 


by his favour, but who had ſince courted the protection of the Guifes, having obtained ad- 


miſſion to the prince, made ſome propoſals for an accomodation with his enemies; but 
Condé, after extorting a confeſſion that he had been ſent thither by the Guiſes, de- 
fired he would tell them, that the only accommodation he ſhould ever enter into with tom 


8 was written F lance. 


But the proud princes of Lorraine were not wn, ſuffered to ecjaite] in the en 
of their rival, and the ſucceſs of their plans; while the fate of the gallant Condé ap- 


peared 3 the Sovereign Arbiter of the world, who baffles the preſumptuous hopes 


of aſpiring mortals, and Ipeaks comfort to deſpair, had otherwiſe ordained. On the 


1 85 nineteenth of November, Francis, as he was attending velpers at the Jacobins, fainted 
in the church, whence he was conveyed ſenſeleſs and motionleſs to his apartment; on 


the recovery of his ſenſes, he complained of a violent pain in his ear, which was 


| ' ſpeedily followed by a burning fever, attended with ſymptoms of -the moſt alarming | 
nature. The Guiſes, thrown into the utmoſt conſternation by this unexpected event, 


aſſembled their friends, ſome of whom were of opinion that they ſhould extort from 
the king an order for the immediate execution of the prince of Conde, and the impri- 
ſonment of the king of Navarre, as the beſt means of ſecuring a preponderance to their 
own party, but this advice was, overruled by the cardinal of Tournon, not on the plea 
of juſtice or humanity, but from conſiderations, of policy, as he obſerved that the 


- _ conſtable and his family would ſtill remain to head the oppolite faction, and that 
_ «they would infallibly be ſeconded by. the whole order of nobility, (who would be in- 


cenſed at the PT of the inge of the e and probably by the majority of the 


- youre. 


The king of hive e Sed che opportunity t to court a reconciliation 


5 FE the queen-mother, who, at the inſligation of the ducheſs of Montpenſier and the 
Chancellor, concluded an accommodation with that prince, and conſented to receive him and 
- this brother into favour, on condition that he ſhould renounce all pretenſions to the regency 
in the event of the king's demiſe, and ſubmit to a reconciliation with the Guiſes, who Ihe 


aſſured him, had been nowiſe inſtrumental to the impriſonment of his brother; falſe as 


this aſſurance inconteſtibly was, ſhe promiſed Anthony that he ſhould hear it confirmed by 
: the King himſelf. He was accordingly conducted to tlie royal apartment, where the feeble 
. docile o ww laſt, ee in the Preſence. of ſeveral ee that he had cauſed 
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the prince of Conde to be impriſoned of 11 o ac ctorth, and contrary to the advice bis un- 


cles, the duke of Guiſe and the cardinal of Lorraine** ; - 


The king 8 diſorder proved to be an abſceſs i in the head, * burſting, put an end to hte 


exiſtence on the fifth of December, in the eighteenth year of his age and the ſecond of his 
meign. Little can be faid of the character of this prince; weak both in body and mind,. 
he poſſeſſed no energy of ſoul, and appeared wholly inadequate to the ſtation he was de- 


ſtined to fulfil; born without paſſions, alike deſtitute of virtue and of vice, he became a 
paſſive inſtrument in the hands of his ambitious uncles, who directed his opinions at their 


pleaſure, and even gave to his propenſities that turn which beſt ſuited their own intereſted 
views. Francis certainly exhibited but few qualifications that can -entitle him to, praiſe; 
but eandour prompts and juſtice warrants the aſſertion, that malignity alone could aſcribe 


the defects of a prince thus circumftanced to INTE of heart. 


- 
"6 % 


The king” s death, though fully expected, threw the has court into. 8 


the Guiſes, placing but little reliance on the reconciliation extorted from the king 


of Navarre, ſhut themſelves up in their houſes, and prepared to ſuſtain an attack; 
awhile the queen - mother, alarmed at her preſent ſituation, and ſtill more uneaſy” With re- 


gard to the future, had wholly neglefted the neceſſary preparations for the interment of 


the royal corpſe; and on examination the treaſury was found not to contain money 
ſufficient to diſcharge the expences of the funeral: 


* A 


Ja Broſſe, who had Pep his . 


; 2 Garnier, tom. xxvii i p. 583. 


* 
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the body of the deceaſed monarch 
was privately conveyed to the royal vault at Saint Denis, attended only by Lanſac IRE: 
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A. D. 18 . THE eanfiittions of the eigen r Charles theNinth are more 
deeply obſcured by the prejudices of party writers than thoſe of any other reign in the 
Hiſtory of France. Civil conteſts are generally more deſtructive than foreign wars; but 
thoſe in particular which ariſe from a difference of religious opinions areinvariably marked 
by animoſity the moſt virulent, by hatred the moſt inveterate; and the malignant in- 
fluence of theſe uncharitable fentiments is unhappily extended to all who are, even re- 
motely, intereſted in the event of the conflict, giving a different hue to the ſame objects, 
aſſigning to the ſame occurrences. motives and appearances not only different but op- 
poſite, even converting matters of fact into ſubjects for diſpute, and thus foully pollut- 
ing the pure ſtream of hiſtory. "Amidſt ſuch a chaos of contradictory accounts, it is no: 
eaſy matter to diſtinguiſh reality from fiction: but, exempt from the paſſions whence 
ſuch confuſion has ariſen, equally free from the bigotry and predilections of either ſect, 
we ſhall purſue, with ſteady perſeverance, our ſearch after truth, and endeayour to ſteer. 
clear of the ſhoals and e of — and. miſrepre ſentation. 


On the death. of Francis the crown devolved'on his next brother Charles, then only 
in the cleventh year of his age, Who accordingly received the oaths of the magiſtrates 
and great officers of the court, whom he confirmed in the poſſeſſion of their places and 
3 privileges. The early age of the infant monarch incapacitating him from holding the 
reins of government, his mother, Catharine of Medicis, at firſt, aſſumed the authority, 
though not the title, of Regent, but after a ſhort time ſhe was-compelled to relinquiſh a 
conſiderable portion of her power to the king of Navarre, who: was created lieutenant- 
general of the 5 
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The ſtates-general, ſummoned by Francis to aſſemble at Orleans on the thirteenth of 


December, were ſuffered, in conſequence of a deciſion that the king never died, to meet 
on the appointed day*, Catharine, indeed, apprehenſive leſt the repreſentatives of the 
people might deprive her of that power which, during the minority of their ſovereigns, 

they claimed a right to confer on whomſoever they pleaſed, would willingly have prevented 
their meeting, but the nation was reduced to ſuch a deplorable ſtate, with regard to the 


public revenue, that the application of an immediate e had become an object of ir in- 


diſpenſible neceſſity. 


. | : | =: 


In the preſent temper of the Lingdden i it could not he ſuppoſed ths an aſſembly ſo nu- 1 


merous, compoſed of members of different ſects, would act with concord, uniformity, 
and effect: the gratification of private reſentment roſe ſuperior to concern for the public 


welfare; and party contentions, with all their baſe concomitants of haſty accuſations and 
petulant invective, were permitted to diſgrace the proceedings of a convention aſſembled 

for the nobleſt purpoſe - to reſcue the nation from diftreſs, by giving ſtrength and ſtabi- 
lity to the laws, and happineſs and relief to the people. The Hugonots complained of 


the injuries they had ſuſtained, the perſecutions they had experienced, and the hardſhips 
to which they were expoſed; demanded a repeal of all the penal laws paſſed in the pre- 


ceding reigns, and claimed a free and perfect toleration of their religion. The clergy, 
of the eſtabliſhed church were not leſs loud in their complaints, nor leſs urgent in their 
applications for redreſs ; they accuſed the ſectaries of miſrepreſenting their conduct, of 


defaming their characters, and of ſowing diſſentions between the paſtors and their flocks: 
they reproached them with exerting their ſuperiority, in thoſe places where they were 
ſtrongeſt, to compel the Catholics to attend their meetings, to beat and mutilate the priefts; 
to take forcible poſſeſſion of the churches, to overturn the altars, to profane the” ſacred 


vaſes, and to inſpire ſuch terror into the regular clergy, that they did not dare to appear 


in public with any of the external marks of their profeſſion. To redreſs theſe griev- 


ances, it was required, that all the penal laws againſt heretics ſhould be rigidly enforced?” 
that a religious teſt ſhould be impoſed, as an indiſpenſable qualification for holding any 
office judicial, municipal, or political: and that the introduction of 55 n 2 een | 


F454 


| italia of Tue: into the kingdom ſhould be ſtrialy PONIES: POTN 


- 


It was impoſſible to reconcile ſentiments thus different, and claims think oppoſite; ad * 
as the ſtates evinced a diſpoſition to conſume their time in diſputes of this nature, the 
queen mother deemed it neceſſary to remind them of the primary object of their meet- _ 
ing, and, after making all poſſible retrenchments in the king's houſhold, reducing the pens 


ſions, and retrenching one quarter of the falaries of all officers whatever for the enſuing 
JL the: e to the deputies an exact account on the debts and expences of the 


— 24 F© 
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ſtate; by which it appeared, that the ſormer amounted to forty - three million, four 
hundred and eighty-three thouſand livres, of which fifteen million, nine huadred and' 
twenty-f1x thouſand livres had been - borrowed, at an uſurious intereſt, of . different» 
banks; fourteen: million, nine hundred and ſixty-one thouſand: had been raiſed by a- 
lienations of the domain of the crown, of the aids and gabelles; five million, five hun- 
dred and eighty thouſand had been appropriated to the purpoſe of paying. the dowers: 
of the king's aunt, and his two ſiſters; and two million, three hundred and twelve: 
thouſand, fix hundred livres had been borrowed of perſons who were to be repaid- 
out of the revenue of the current year. The whole revenue, including all the taxes 
then eftabliſhed; was eſtimated at twelve millions, two hundred and Sfry=nino thouſand, 

eight hundred and twenty-nine livres: (about five hundred and ten thouſand, eight hun- 


dred and twenty fix pounds ſterling) and the expenditure at twelve million, two hundred. 


and fixty thouſand, a few pounds more than the revenue. But a conſiderable part of the 
revenue of the preſent year being pledged, it was evident that government, far from. 
meliorating the ſituation of the people as they wiſhed to do, would be wholly incapable 
of meeting the ordinary expences, or of having eee to freſh 5 ſince no lenders. 
could be met with. | | 


. theſe 5 3 as they were, had no effect on the. . 5 . 
ed their inability to make any proviſions with regard to the revenue, without the expreſs 


commands of their conſtituents ; they therefore deſired that the provincial ſtates might 


again be convened, in order that they might obtain- freſh inſtructions. Catharine find- 


ing they perſevered i in this reſolution, at length determined to. put an end to the ſeſſion; 


and accordingly, on the laſt day of Funes the king went to the aſſembly for that pur- 
poſe. The chancellor, in his ſpeech, obſerved. that the three orders had agreed in de- 


- manding the ſuppreſſion of a multitude of newly- created offices, to which the want of | 


money had alone given birth: that the king was as ſenſible as they were of the incon- 


venience of ſuffering them to ſubſiſt, but that they ought to be as ſenſible as the king 


was of the iniquity of diſpoſſeſſing the preſent holders, without reimburſing them the 


| money they. had advanced, which the ſtates had not ſupplied him with the means of doing: 
Ne begged them to conſider, that Charles, being a minor, and not having been inſtrumen- 


tal to the contracting thatimmenſe debt, of which they complained, ought not to become 
reſponſible for it: that the evil which preyed upon the ſtate would daily encreaſe, and, by 
defetring the application of a proper remedy, they ran a riſk of rendering it incurable: 


that it was evident, ſrom the accounts which had been laid before them, that the ſtate 
155 owed upwards of forty- three million of livres, and that the revenue was wholly inſuffi- 
cient to diſcharge any part of the intereſt due on that enormous ſum: that the king, after 
"examining the matter in his council, was of opinion, that the clergy ſhould take upon 


themſelves to redeem the alienated domain of the crown, and the produce of the aids and 
gabelles, pledged for the payment of about fifteen million of livres, within the term of fix 
Fears: that the e N in the late wars, not only laviſhed their blood, but 

„ b : . mortgaged 
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mortgaged their poſſeſſions for the ſervice of the ſtate, ought to be exempted from any 
immediate contribution, in lieu whereof, they ſhould eſtabliſh a duty on ſome article of. 
general conſumprion, ſuch as fifteen livres on every hogſhead of ſalt, which being divi- 
ded among the three orders, would ſcarcely be felt by the nobility : that the third eſtate: 

ſhould ſubmit either to an gncreaſe of the preſent taxes, or to a freſh duty upon liquors. 
This laſt object of taxation, the chancellor remarked; was not rendered ſo productive in 
France as it might be, if am opinion could be formed from the cuſtoms of other countries: 
ſince at Venice, the duty upon wine produced the republic an annual revenue of two 
millions of ducats: that theſe taxes, or any other which the ſtates might chuſe to eſtab- 
liſh in their ſtead, ſhould only continue for fix years, or even a ſhorter time, if the na- 
tional debt ſhould be ſooner diſcharged : that, in order to prevent the poſſibility of miſ- 

application, the Rates might themſelves authorize the municipal officers in; the principal. 

towns to collect the taxes, and apply the produce; and, that not the ſhadow, of a doubt, 
might remain as to the real intentions of government, the king would bind himſelf. by. 

a ſolemn. promiſe, and the queen- mother and the princes of the blood by their oaths, that 
as ſoon as the debt ſhould be diſcharged, he would keep his houſhold on the produce * 
his domains, and would require, for defraying all the other expences of the ſtate, only 
the ſame ſubſidies as had been granted during the reign of Lewis the Lwelfth. ; 


1005 Sack, [ aid 1 5 chancellor, e is- the object which bis YL eee dic 
euſs before your diſſolution: but ſince you are of opinion that you cannot proceed 
«in a buſineſs of this nature without. being formally authorized by the provincial 
« ſtates, the king will again convene them, not, as before, by bailiwicks, (for, in the 
10 preſent diſtreſs, it is proper to ſave the expence which thoſe numerous aſſemblies ocea· 
14 on) but by governments: it will be ſufficient for each of the great governments 
e to ſend three deputies, one of each order, who muſt meet A e on 91 frſt. 
„of May: N | 5 | 

.-Duriog the interval 1 hs aifcturion: of the: Reds and the i of Fn new. 
convention, the kingdom was alike agitated by religious diſputes and political intrigues... 
The queen-mother, anxious to ſecure the attachment of the Hugonots;.cauſed letters: 
patent to be iſſued, by which the king forbade all his ſubjects, under the ſeyereſt-: penal 
ties, to inſult each other on account of religion, and ordered. all thoſe to be releaſed 
from priſon whoſe only crime was that of having attended the conventieles, or complied 
with the other forms of the new religion, exacting only from fuch perſons a promiſe to 
live Catholiquement in future; and in caſe they ſhould- refuſe to make that promiſe, they 
were ſtill to be releaſed, but on condition that they ſhould leave the kingdom within a 
given time: the parliament was en joined to repens the. edit of Romorentin, mitn 
out N reſtrictions whatever. e e a nee e 
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The parliament, however, refuſed to pay obedience to the commands of the e and 
even when forced to compliance by more poſitive orders, they were ſo far influenced by 
a ſpirit of bigotry and perſecution, that, four days after they had regiſtered the letters, 
they iſſued an arret, forbidding, under pain of death, all perſons, of whatever rank or 
condition, to hold conventicles or unlawful aſſemblies; to print or expoſe to ſale any 
book on religion or the ſcriptures, without the permiſſion of the court, and the previous 
approbation of two doctors of divinity. The parliament cauſed this ar74 to be publiſh- 
ed, by ſound of trumpet, in the moſt public parts of Paris, as well as at Mons, Angers, 
Poitiers, Tours, Saumur, La F NG, and, in The, at every town of ny importance 
within their Juriſdiction. | 


- Te Hugonots, meanwhile, held a ſynod at Poitiers, where they decided, that as the 
king was a minor, the ſtates could take no meaſures for paying his debts, nor contracting 
any valid engagement whatever with him, until a council, choſen by the ſtates lawfully 

afſembled, ſhould have been appointed to aſſiſt him with their advice: that thoſe who now 
called themſelves members of the council, had no right to aſſume that dignity, ſince 
their commiſſion had expired with the monarch from whom they received it, and could 
not be renewed either by the new king, who was a minor, or by the queen-mother, to 
_ whom the law gave no ſuch authority: that the chancellor himſelf ſhould be warned to 
abſtain from the exerciſe of his functions, as he did not hold his office either with the 


ga approbation of the ſtates, or the conſent of the princes of the blood: that, if govern- 


ment ſhould refuſe to comply with theſe demands, the deputies ſhould abſtain from 
all diſcuſſion whatever, and wo an appeal to the future ſtates-general, * | 


Ts, afſembled. 


Thi deciſion gave freſh + vigour and energy to the intrigues of the Sour; where the 
partiſans of either religion endeavoured: to acquire a ſuperiority ; the arrival of the 
prince of Conde, at this critical period, ſeemed to turn the ſcale in fayour of the Hugo- 
nots: that nobleman had refuſed to leave the place of his confinement until the Guiſes 
were removed from court, but the cardinal of Lorraine having voluntarily retired to his 


47 dioceſe of Rheims, and the duke of Guiſe conſenting to expreſs his diſapprobation of 


the violent proceedings againſt the prince, and his belief of his innocence, Conde re- 
paired to Fontainebleau, where he was publickly juſtified from the charges which had 
been preferred againſt him, by a decree of the council; and he 1 88 ay. a 1855 
| 67 of ie: 1 of picks EY that pigs: „„ 
5 It Hes * the! ivy of Catharine of Medicis 1 to aa by ahwanionfily of tbe 
72 8 parties, for the augmentation of her own power, and ſo to hold the ſcales between 
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them as to prevent either from ſecuring a rend F inding her authority queſ- 75 
tioned by the Hugonots, ſhe thought it prudent to ſecure the attachment of their leaders; 
and as Coligni, from rank, ſtation, and principle, was juſtly conſidered as entitled to great 


weight with his party, to him ſhe now applied. Unambitious of honours, and negli- 


gent of rewards, all that the admiral required of her, was the promulgation of edicts 
favourable to the religion he profeſſed; in return for which he undertook, not only to- 


furniſh an eaſy means for paying off the national debt; but alſo to reſtore the whole king- 


dom to a perfect ſtate of tranquillity. By calculating the rapid progreſs which the new. 


doctrines had hitherto made in the midſt of the moſt cruel perſecutions, he had fully per- 
ſuaded himſelf that, under the influence of toleration, they would thrive ſo faſt, that the 
whole nation would, in a few years, be induced to adopt them, without conſtraint, and with-- 


out the neceſſity of. ſhedding a ſingle drop of blood; that, then, the immenſe riches of the | 


Romiſh clergy might be employed, without any oppoſition, to paying the debts of the 
Nate, and for ſecuring a comfortable ſubſiſtence for the miniſters of the reformed church. 
Theſe plans of pacification; toleration, and reform, ſo perfectly coincided with the views 
of the chancellor, L'Hopital, that an intimacy immediately took place between him and 
the admiral, which, though ſometimes interrupted by ſubſequent events, was never diſ- 


folved. They had little difficulty in perſuading Catharine of Medicis, who was more- 


anxious to preſerve her tank, and to liquidate the public debt, than to maintain the eſ- 
tabliſhed religion, to ſecond their meaſures. She was ſenſible, however, that previous to 
the publication of ſuch edicts as the admiral required, it would be neceſſary to prepare 
the minds of the public for their reception; and as, in every ſtate, the example of the 
5 ſovereign has a vaſt influence over the people, it was deemed prudent firſt to try the doci- 
lityof the court, that they might thence judge what they had to expect from the nation 
at large. Though it was now the ſeaſon of Lent, butchers were allowed to keep their: 
ſhops open, and meat was ſerved at almoſt every table. Such of the princes and nobility. 
as profeſſed the new religion, had hitherto kept a chaplain among their other domeſtics, 
and had deemed it an indulgence to be allowed to attend divine worſhip, at ſome private 


houſe, at a diſtance from the palace; but their miniſters. were now allowed to preach. at | 
court, .in We oppoſition to the Catholic prieſts... e V ag 13 


: 3 


| Though Catharine aid not dare to attend the thin of the e yet the als. 
D lowed John de Montluc, biſhop of Valence, who had imbibed the principles of the Cale 


viniſts, to hold daily conferences with them on controverted points, in the king's anti- 


ehamber, at which ſhe always contrived to be preſent, accompanied by all the ladies of 
her houſhold. Attracted by this novelty, the whole court ſoon followed the example of 


. the. auen. mother; Fo but the conſtable, ever hoſtile to the reformed, unleſs: 3 his | 
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intereſt led him to approve their political plans, ati grown petulant from age, vented his 
Tage on the miniſter i in the moſt indecent terms. | 


The mareſchal de Saint-Andre, a man of looſe principles and ruined fortune, attached 
to the Guiſes more from intereſt than principle, eagerly embraced the opportunity af- 
forded by the conſtable's diſcontent at the preſent conduct of Catharine, to promote a 
recoyciliation between that nobleman and the princes of Lorraine: though a breach with 
his own family mult be the neceſſary conſequence of ſuch an alliance, yet Montmorenci 
ſuffered that conſideration to be outweighed by the ſuggeſtion that the Hygonots had 
publickly expreſſed their opinion of the propriety of reducing the national debt by re- 
voking the many exceſſive grants beſtowed by Henry the Second on his miniſters and fa- 
yourites: a league was accordingly formed between the duke of Guiſe, the conſtable, 
and the eee de Saint-André, which was diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of The 
Triumvirate. The object of this league was, to ſecure their own power and poſſeſſions, 
by a ſyſtematic oppoſition to the meaſures of their enemies, both religious and political: 
oon after it was concluded, the conſtable repaired to Chantilli, to attend the celebration 
of the nuptials of Thore, his fourth ſon, with the rich heireſs of the houſe of Humiéres, 
and the duke of Guiſe withdre w from the council, and retired to his ſeat at Nanteuil. 


5 The 3 profited by the retreat of the triumvirs, to complain to the council of the 
conduct of the parliament of Paris, which, not content with having diſobeyed the king's 
commands, by adding modifications to the edict of Romorentin, which totally deſtroyed 
its effect, had, on the twenty-eighth of March, paſſed an arret, by which they declared 
all thoſe guilty of high treaſon who ſhould attend conventicles at which any do*trine 
was preached contrary to that of the Romifh church; and ordered the houſes, in which 
ſuch aſſemblies ſhould be holden, to be razed to the ground. As the palace at Fontaine- 
bleau came within this deſcription, the admiral was juſtified in repreſenting. theſe arrets 
as ſo many attacks on the ſovereign authority. A deputation from the parliament were 
accordingly ordered to wait on the king; and, after receiving a ſevere reprimand from the 
council, the deputies were told that it was his majeſty's wiſh that, with regard to all 
orders that might be addreſſed to them on matters of government, they ſhould confine 
themſelves to implicit obedience, without venturing on any latitude of interpretation or 
impoſition of reſtraint : that, on any difficult points, he ſhould be happy to hear their 
remonſtrances, but he forbade them to affix any kind of modification to his edicts and or- 
Jonnances at the time of regiſtering them. 


A tumult which happened about this time at Beauvais, tended to widen the breach 
that ſubſiſted between the Hugonots and Catholics. Fournier, a doctor of divinity, had 
in his ſermons denounced the Chatillons to the citizens of Paris, as publick enemies, 


who were only ng for a fayourable opportunity to: expel them from their habita- 
| tions. 
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tions. The cardinal de Chatillon had, on the approach of Eaſter, retired to Beauvais, 
but inſtead of attending the ceremonies of the church, at the head of his clergy, he ſhut 
| himſelf up in his epiſcopal palace, with ſome eccleſiaſtics of the ſame perſuaſion with 
himſelf. Emboldened by his example, the Hugonots inſulted a proceſſion, and being 
purſued by the mob, one of them was killed in the court- yard of the palace. The 

cardinal, uncertain whether he was the object of their rage, cauſed his doors to be barri- 
cadoed, and made his appearance at a balcony, arrayed in his pontifical robes, which he 
had for ſome years diſdained to wear, but which now ſerved to calm the minds of the 
multitude. The queen, apprized of this tranſaction, ſent orders to the mareſchal de 
Montmorenci to haſten to Beauvais with a body of troops, and inflict an exemplary- 
puniſhment on the inſurgents. Finding, however, after a ſtrict examination, that the 
tumult was the effect of a momentary impulſe of popular reſentment, and not the con- 
ſequence of any fixed plan, the mareſchal contented himſelf with 5 teu vel the 
principal offenders, and N a few others to priſon. ht 


| The conjuncture appeared faboutabte for the promulgation of an edict that had been 
ſome time projected by the council; ; in which the king forbade all his ſubjects, un- 
der pain of death, without any hope of pardon, to inſult each other by uſing the in- 
jurious appellations of Papi/is and Hugonots: or to violate the ſafety which every indi- | 
vidual ought to enjoy in his own houſe, under pretence that unlawful aſſemblies were 
holden there; it ordained, that all priſoners confined on account of religion ſhould be re- 
leaſed; and that all exiles and fugitives ſhould be permitted to return to France, where no 
one ſhould be ſuffered to moleſt them, either in their perſons or property, ſo long as 
they lived Catholiquement, and without giving offence; and if they violated theſe con 
ditions, they ſhould then be allowed to ſell their effects, and retire whereſoever they ; 
pleaſed. The chancellor, knowing the diſpoſition of the: parliament* of Paris, foreſaw : 
that they would oppoſe the regiſtering of the edict; and in order to obviate this difficulty, 
he addreſſed it immediately to the magiſtrates of the inferior courts, who, by the edict ot 
Romorentin, were appointed judges in dernier reſort in all ſimilar caſes. The ee ee 5 
were greatly incenſed at this conduct, and, after proteſting againſt ſuch an irregular mode 
of proceeding, attacked, with- greater violence than juſtice, the edict itſelf, and main- 
_ tained the propriety of acting with vigour n the eee 5 of e _ 


extirpation by e informers®. 5 Ws 


The remonſtrances of the bene were Hoes with contempt, ak ab edi, 
though wanting the requiſite formality to give it the force of a law, was publiſhed: in 
| Weng, part of the. kingdom, Manes: e the conſequence of its publication 
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was a general commotion; even at "OEM the meetings of the Hugonots daily encreaſed, 

and divine ſervice began to be regularly performed. The place of greateſt reſort was the 
houſe of Gaillard, lord of Long-jumeau, fituated in the ſuburb of Saint-Germain, near the 
Pre-aux-Clercs. A troop of ſcholars, accompanied by a body of citizens, affecting to conſider 
theſe aſſemblies as inſults to the publick, made a furious attack upon the houſe, but they 
were repelled by a number of gentlemen who had met there, who killed a few, and put 

the reſt to flight: the next day the attack was renewed with greater fury, and many were 
flain on both ſides. Gaillard, apprized that a criminal proceſs had been inſtituted againſt 
him in the Chitelet, appealed to the parliament, and produced, in his defence, a copy of 
the laſt edict. The judges, unwilling to act in oppoſition: to the will of the king, thus 
openly declared, and moreover at a loſs how to apprehend a man who was ſurrounded by 
two or three hundred gentlemen, ſent two members of the court to engage him to retire 
peaceably to his eſtate at Long- jumeau, offering, on that condition, to provide him with 
a guard, and to wor his houſe under the immediate protection of the Bes, 


In the midſt of theſe ders Charles repaired to Rheims, where the ceremony of 


his coronation was performed, on the fifteenth of May, by the cardinal of Lorraine*®; 


who, availing himſelf of the opportunity when the king had Juſt ſworn, on the altar, to 
maintain the Catholic religion, and preſerve the privileges of the clergy, repreſented to 
the queen- mother, in energetic terms, the ſtate. of oppreſſion to which the church was 
reduced, and the neceflity of immediately extricating her from a ſituation which fore- 
boded her ſpeedy ruin: for, in ſeveral. places, the prieſts could not mount the pulpit 
and deliver their ſermons, without being interrupted in the midſt of them, and expoſed to 
the groſſeſt inſults; the people even refuſed to pay tythe, and, what was ſtill more alacm- 
ing, the citizens, in various towns, had taken up arms againſt each other, and only wait- 
ed for the ſignal of aſſaſſination. At an extraordinary council, holden at Rheims, on 
this ſubject, it was unanimouſly agreed that the beſt mode of providing a remedy for 
the evil complained of, would be to appoint an aſſembly of the prelates, to correct all 
the abuſes which had crept into the Gallican church; and to admit, into ſuch aſſembly, 
the moſt celebrated divines of the new ſect, who ſhould be at full liberty to defend their 
ee . the attacks of 285 Catholic en e in preſence of the king himſelf. 


But as e . before this meaſure could be accompliſhed, it was med pru- 
dentto pas an edict that might, in the interval, keep the ſectaries within bounds. One was 
accordingly iſſued—diſtinguiſhed in hiſtory, by the appellation of Ihe July Edif—by which 
all aſſemblies, public or private; at which ſermons were. preached, and the ſacrament was 
- adminiſtered, in a manner contrary to the rites of the Romiſh church, were prohibited, under 


* 
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pain of confiſcation of property, to all who ſhould attend them ; and the crime 990 hereſy | 
was left to the ſole cognizance of the biſhops, on condition that the criminals whom they 
ſhould reſign over to the ſecular power, ſhould experience no ſeverer puniſhment than 
that of baniſhment. This edict, ſo different from the laſt, far from being e to the 


prevention of Mienen was calculated to promote them 7. 


On'the ewentieth of July, the . in e to the bench hey ml re- 
ceived, aſſembled at Poiſſy, and ſoon after ten proteſtant miniſters arrived at Saint-Ger- 
main, attended by two of the moſt celebrated divines of that age—Peter Martyr and 
Theodore de Bezẽ or Beza. The firſt had been a regular canon in the Romiſh church, 
then a profeſſor at Straſburgh, where he married a nun; under the reign of Edward the 
Sixth, he was invited to E England, whence. he was baniſhed on the acceſſion of Mary: 
after which he returned to Germany, and was, at this time, firſt paſtor of the church of 
Zurich. Bezé was by birth a Frenchman, of a noble family in Burgundy ; being deſigned 
for the church, his parents had procured for him, at a very early age, two valuable liv- 
ings: but his taſte for the pleaſures of the world was but ill-ſuited to the profeſſion he 
had been led to embrace: his poetical talents introduced him to the acquaintance of the 
wits of the age; and he celebrated his amours with all the delicacy of Catullus and the 
licentiouſneſs of Petronius*. At the age of thirty-two, ſatiated with voluptuous gra- 
tifications, and rouſed by a dangerous fit of ſickneſs, he aſpired to a different kind of ce- 
lebrity, and openly eſpouſed the doctrines of the ene which 5 had ſecret] 7 iebibed 
at an early er of his life, 2 


Ll 


8 diſpoſed of his les he retired to Geneva, wha he Pere the friend and 
confident of Calvin, who employed him in various negociations with foreign powers, 
in the management of which Beze diſplayed the moſt acute penetration, and the moſt 
conſummate ſkill. He equally diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the theological diſputations 
which now took place at Poiſſy, in which he excelled his adverſary, the cardital of Lor- 
raine, as much in affability of manners, | courteſy, of Mn and politeneſs of conduct, 


— 


7 Beze—La Planche—La Popli Do Thou—Lettres de Paſquicr—Le Laboureur. 3 


2 Beſides his Latin poems, Beze wrote ſeveral polemical works, moſt of which have long ſince been 8 
to oblivion. The only one of theſe, which has been much noticed in later times, is his Treatiſe, De Hæreticis a Ma- Y 
giſtratu Puniendis, written on account of the execution of Michael Servet, a phyſician, who, in 1 553, was condemned 
by the magiſtrates of Geneva, at the inſtigation of Calvin, to be burnt, for having written a book againſt the Trinity. 
The Calviniſts, who could beſtow commendation on the founder of their ſe, for having procured the execution of 
a man, who differed from himſelf in one point of religion, could ſurely have no "EW to complain of the 8 
tions they . from the Catholics on che ſame account. x | 
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as in ftrength of argument, depth of erudition, ad ſplendour of eloquence, The con- 
ference, however, was productive of no good effect; and it ſoon appeared that neither 
party was open to conviction: the public diſputations accordingly ceaſed, and a few of 
the moſt moderate of either ſect met at a private houfe in the town of Saint - Germain, 
in order, if poſſible, to concert a formule agrecable to both religions. Aſter various at- 
tempts, one was at length framed, containing nearly all the expreſſions uſed in the Ro- 
miſh church, but reſtrained by certain incident propoſitions, to the ſenſe by which they 
were received by the reformers . In this ſtate it was delivered to the queen-mother, 
who referred it to the cardinal of Lorraine; and that prelate, after he had read it twice, 
proteſted: that it perfectly coineided with his ſentiments, and that he had never thought 

otherwiſe. It was then ſent to the afſembly at Poiſſy; the members whereof agreed 

with the cardinal;. but, miſtruſting their own judgment, they ſubmitted the formule to 

the examination of the faculty of divinity, who were more accuſtomed to polemical diſ- 
quiſitions. Theſe ingenious gentlemen ſoon diſcovered the deception, and boldly con- 
demned the formule as heretical, captious, and inſufficient, thus tacitly pronouncing the 
cardinal, and all the prelates, to be arrant blocklicads !' By this curious deciſion an end 
was put to the conferences. : | 


While Maderds were afſembled at Poilly, the two other orders of the ſtate had met at Pon- 
toĩſe, and, after various debates, on the ſubject of the revenue, it was at length ſettled, that 
the clergy ſhould pay ſixteen hundred thouſand livres a year, till ſuch time as the re- 
demption of the king's domains, which were pledged for fiſteen millions, ſhould be com- 
pleted. The admiral. and d' Andelot experienced much greater difficulty-in perſuading. 
the nobility and the commons to conſent to an adequate contribution: at laſt, however, 
by repreſenting how important it was to all thoſe who were intereſted in the progreſs of 
- the reformation not to alienate, by a refuſal, the mind of the queen, who, anxious to fa- 
vour them, had promiſed. to abrogate the July Edict, to grant the free exerciſe of the 
new religion throughout the whole extent of the kingdom, and ſpeedily to make the ne- 
ceflary arrangements for bringing up the king, and her other children in that perſuaſion, 
they brought them to conſent to the eſtabliſhment of a new duty upon liquors, for fix 
years, the annual 1 whereof was eſtimated at twelve ne: thouſand livres. 


Thus, i in _ to accompliſh her deſigns, Catharine made no TE to contraQt two 
contradictory engagements in her ſon's name, at the ſame time; but, from her conduct 
at this period, it would appear that the laſt was that which ſhe really meant to fulfil 10 
She retained Beze and his companions near her perſon, and ſuffered them to preach with- 

in the precincts of the palace of Saint-Germain, whither an immenſe concourſe of peo- 


© 9 Garnier, tom. XXiX. p. 375. Ons Brantome—Lettres de Chantonnai--»Lettres de Paſquier, 
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ple flocked: to hear them. She appointed the prince de la Aache- fur Von, whe ſecretly 
favoured the new doctrines, to the office of ſuperintendant of the king's education ; and 
that nobleman encouraged Charles and his brothers to read books publiſhed by the Hu- 


gonots, and not only to be preſent at indecent farces, in which the ceremonies of the 
church of Rome were turned- into ridicule, but to play parts in 1188 exhibitions them- 


Fel ves. 5 


* 


The J aly-Ediet, as might eaſily have been Sabin: eu =P diſorder it was in 


tended to remedy, for while it betrayed the diſpoſition of the heads of the Catholic 
church, the neglect to enforce it encouraged the Hugonots to exert their power. In all 


towns where their ſuperiority was manifeſt and deciſive, the reformed had ſeized the prin - 


cipal churches, overthrown the altars, mutilated the ſtatues, broken the ſacred vaſes, and 


conſtrained the clergy either to fly, or to put arms in the hands of the Catholics in or- 
der to ſecure them from the danger of a ſurprize during the celebration of divine ſervice. 
Requeſts were daily preſented to the council, either from Catholics demanding the reſ- 
titution of their churches, or from Hugonots ene of 2067-2 outrage or e real 


or e er 


As things could not poſſibly remain in this violent ſit uations it was determined, in the 
council, to begin by diſarming indiſcriminately all the citizens in the principal towns, 


and then to convene a certain number of deputies from the different parliaments, Who, 


conjointly with the princes of the blood, the great officers of the crown, and other coun- 
cillors of ſtate, ſhould deviſe, for the prevention of inſurrections, ſome means alike ap- 
plicable to all the provinces. The prince of La Roche- ſur- Von was ordered to enſorce 
the execution of the letters · patent, by which the Pariſians were ordered to carry their 
arms either to the Hotel de Ville, or to the arſenal; and the only reſiſtance he experi- 
enced was on the part of the Hugonots, who being objects of averſion to the inhabitants, 4 


and great ly inferior to their adverſaries in number, expreſſed a reluctance to rely for pro- 

tection on the faith of the public. But aſſured that their ſafety would be effectually pro- 

vided for by other means, they at length com plied, and their example was followed by 
mes citizens of be on and ſome other places. 7 


The Guiſes, 1 5 from theſe meaſures, 100 having no meatis of preventing them, 
fince they were debarred all acceſs to the king of Nayarre, and ſince the queen- mother 


was entirely devoted to their enemies, once more reſolved to retire from court: but their 


departure was attended with a circumſtance which furniſhed their adverſaries with 


arms againſt them; and left a ſtrong impreſſion on the mind of Catharine”, James of 
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Savoy, hs of Nemovrs, the inſeparable companion of the Guiſes, had, for ſome time 
paſt, been extremely aſſiduous in his attention to Monſieur, the king's brother: on the 
eve of his departure from court, he had a long converſation with the young prince, in 
which, after expreſſing his own diſcontent at the meaſures of the miniſtry, he aſked him 
whether he was not diſguſted at the conſtraint and odious captivity in which he was kept, 
and whether he would not be glad to paſs two or three months with relations and friends 
who would conſider it as their duty, and make it their pleaſure, to procure for him al! the 
amuſements ſuitable to his age? Miſtaking the prince's ſilence for a proof of his aſſent 
to the propoſal which the queſtion implied, he pointed out the means of eſcaping from 
his attendants that very night, and engaged to carry him off: Monſieur, however, ab- 
ſolutely refuſed to accompany him, and the duke left the court, alone, the next morn- 
ing. This myſterious converſation having been noticed by ſome of the attendants, they 
extorted the ſecret from the prinee, and communicated it to the queen-mother, who was 
greatly incenſed at the duke's conduct. Though the partizans of the Guiſes affected to 
conſider the propoſal as a mere joke, it was generally believed that the duke of Nemours 
had formed a plan for conveying Monſieur to Paris, with a view to excite, in concert 
with the Guiſes, an inſurrection of the citizens, and to place him at the head of the Catholic 
party, under pretence that the miniſters were bringing up the king in the principles of 
the reformed religion. This belief was farther ſanctioned by the circumſtance of the 
duke's repairing to Nanteuil, the ſeat of the duke of Guiſe, inſtead of going to Savoy, 
where his preſence was required for the ſettlement of ſome family affairs; and by his re- 
fuſal to obey the king, who ſent him an order to return to Saint-Germain. The duke, 
however, ſent Lignerolles, a confidential friend, to court, with ſubmiſſive letters to 
Charles and his mother; but Catharine threw his meſſenger into priſon, and complained 
ſo bitterly of the duke of Nemours to the duke of Savoy, that that. prince forbade his 
kinſman to approach his court, until he had entirely cleared himſelf from the accuſation 
that had been preferred againſt bim. | 


The ſermons of the Catholic clergy at ; Paris were, at this time, filled with invectives 
againſt government, and with other inflammatory remarks, that ſtrongly tended to the 
ſuſcitation of diſcord, the prieſts inveighed, in particular, againſt the patience of the 
citizens, in ſuffering the inunicipal guard, which was paid by themſelves, to he eee 
in eſcorting the Hugonots, whom they repreſented as alike enemies to God and man * 
The moſt violent of theſe fanatics, a monk, named John de Han, preacher of the 8 
of Saint - Bartholomew, was ſeized in his convent during the night, by an order from the 
prince de la Roche · ſur- Von, but the citizens, having aſſembled in a tumultuous man- 
mer, haſtened to ain, and e the king to releaſe him. 


| * Lettres de Paſquicr—Felibien—Hiſtoire de Paris—-Regiſtres du Parlement. 
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Nor were the Hugonots themſelves leſs violent; two ae of them; i in conſe- 
quence of a diſpute occaſioned by ringing the bells for veſpers, in the vicinity of their 
meeting, attacked the pariſh church of Saint-Marceau, on the twenty-fixth of Decem- 
ber, beat and drove away the catholics, collected there for the celebration of divine ſer- 


vice, and committed. their uſual depredations on the N eroſſes, ſtatues, and ſacred 


- vaſes. 


jo © D. 1 862. * While the > of the people were in this late of fermentation, the 
deputies from the different parliaments aſſembled at Saint-Germain, when the chan- 
cellor, in a long and able ſpeech, remarkable for moderation of fentiment, and admirably 
calculated for the purpoſe of conciliation, explained the object of the convention: You 
«+ muſt not forget,” —ſaid that magiſtrate—* that you are not met to examine which of 
« the two religions is beſt, but to enſure the public tranquillity, by removing the uſual 


e pretext for tumults. Ought the exerciſe of the new religion to be tolerated agreeably 


&* to the requeſts of the nobility and commons, at the ſtates of Pontoiſe? Or are we to 


regard, as a thing impoſſible, that men of different perſuaſions may live in peace with 


% each other, and that a heretic can fulfil the duties of a citizen? 2 IE are the queſtions 


0 on 1 you are to decide. : 


After many debates, in the courſe of which no new arguments. were employed, RED 


queen- mother made a propoſal, which was adopted by both parties: ſhe declared that it 


was both her ſon's intention and her own, to live and die in the profeſſion of the eſ- 


tabliſhed faith, and not to ſuffer any attack to. be made on it: that the king, therefore, 


meant that wherever the partizans of the new religion had ſeized upon the churches, 
they ſhould reſtore them to the Catholics, without being permitted to build any others 
for their own uſe; that in conſideration, however, of the offer they had conſtantly made 
of ſubmitting to the deciſions of a general, council, and from a wiſh to give them time, 


for reflection, he would conſent that they ſhould afſemble unarmed, and in a peaceable 


manner, without'the walls of the towns, in order to perform divine worſhip, under the. 
immediate inſpection of a magiſtrate: that this permiſſion ſhould only remain in force 
until the publication of the decrees of a general council, which ſhould be conſidered as 
laws for all his ſubjets. The Catholics, inferior in numbers at this aſſembly, acceded 
to Catharine's propoſal, in order to avoid a greater evil; and the reformed acquieſced, in 


order to acquire a civil exiſtence, which, though reſtrained for the preſent, they hoped. 4 


oon to be able to extend. 


i In conſequence, of this determination, the famous ordonnance, known by the abpella: | 
tion of the January Edict, was publiſhed 3, to the great diſcontent both of the Catho- 
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: lies and the Hogonots. The former conſidered it as a ſanction to the eſtabliſhment of a 
: new religion in France, and aſcribed to mere political motives the ſmall degree of reſpect 
which Catharine {till preſerved for the eſtabliſhed faith: while the latter, after the tranſ- 
tions of the laſt ſix months, having been led to expect a perfect freedom in religious 
matters, diſdained a toleration acsompanied by ſuch humiliating reſtrictions. The princi- 
pal miniſters of the reformed, who ſtill remained at Saint-Germain, where they now 
- ated as the general agents of the party, deliberated among themſelves whether or not 
they ſhould accept the edict in its preſent ſtate, and demanded a private conference on this 
ſubject with the chancellor L'Hopital. They had every reaſon to be ſatisfied with that 
- magiſtrate's replies, ſince in the circular letter which they wrote to their churches, on 
fending them a copy of the edi, they exhorted their brethren to ſubmit to it, not 
purely and ſimply, but agteeably to the interpretations which they, of their own autho- 
: : rity, had given to many of the articles; obſerving, that in the preſent diſpoſition of the 
king, the queen-mother, and the leading members of the council, this firſt indulgence | 
would ſpeedily be followed by others of . importance. . 


The admiral, in order to engage Catharine to go as far as ſhe had gone, \ rad boaſted of 
the ſtrength and reſources of the party, and had not ſcrupled to promiſe her, in the name 
of two thouſand one hundred and fifty churches, the liſt whereof he produced, an army 

of fifty thouſand men, equipped and paid for fix months, to which might be added an 
equal force, that the Proteſtant princes of Germany would willingly ſupply. But theſe. 
vague promiſes not ſatisfying her, ſhe deſired to have an exact liſt of the number of men 
fit for ſervice, and of the money which each church would engage to furniſh, in caſe the 
Catholics ſhould take arms, and call the king of Spain to their affiſtance : many of the 
churches, however, knowing her diſpoſition, and afraid of — her, refuſed to give 


her this e s 


3 8 was 8 in Italy and Spain, that a Catholic league was 
forming, in order to repreſs the progreſs of hereſy in Europe, of which the king of Spain was 
appointed chief. Catharine, alarmed at this intelligence, ſent Sebaſtian de L'Aubeſpine, bi- 
ſhopof Limoges, to the Spaniſh court, with orders to repreſent to Philip, that the laſt dict 
in favour. of the Hugonots gave her the greateſt diſpleaſure ; and that nothing but the cri- 

- tical ſituation of the kingdom could have induced her to give it the ſanction of her, aſſent: 
that the indulgence there granted to the Hugonots was only to laſt till the deciſions, of 
the council of Trent ſhould be known, to whoſe decrees they had profeſſed their readi- 
neſs to ſubmit, provided they were allowed to explain the motives of their conduct: that 
the had, in conſequence of theſe profeſſions, juſt written to the pope, for ſafe-conducts, 
and to urge him to accelerate the proceedings of the council, on which the future happi- 

> neſs of France muſt depend. Catharine charged her ambaſſador to expreſs her entire con- 
fidence in the knowledge, integrity, and affection of her ſon-in-law, by whoſe advice ſhe 


malhed to regulate Res future conduct; but, as ſhe was het diſcontented with his 
D : | miniſter, 
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miniſter, Granvelle de Chantonnai, ſhe deſired he would convey his ceo to her by 


ſome other channel, or, rather, conſent, when he went to attend the ates of Arragon, Tor: 


advance to the frontiers of France, where ſhe would give him the meeting, at any time 
he would appoint, accompanied by the king, her ſon; and hoped that Philip would take 
his wife with him, that ſhe might have the extreme ſatisfaction of preſſing both 835 chil- 


dren to her boſom. 


Philip,) veithout iD her 180 88 als for a perſonal interview, FU properto defer it 


to a future time: he made excuſes for his ambaſſador, whoſe officiouſneſs he aſcribed ſolely to | 


his zeal for the ſupport of the true faith, an object which he had particularly recommended 


to his attention: lie requeſted her to take in good part all the meaſures he might he led to 
adopt in the ſame cauſe, from concern for the intereſt of his brother-in-law, as well as for 
his own, ſince it would be impoſhble for him to preſerve Spain and the Low Countries 


from the infection of the new doctrines, if they once took root in France: he ſtrenu- 
ouſly exhorted her to purge the kingdom of this contagion by fire and ſword, and offered 
her all the aſſiſtance ſhe might want for that purpole. 


At the 7 8 time that this artful princeſs was amuſing the pope ad the king of Spain | 
with profeſſions of zeal for the eſtabliſhed faith, ſhe carried on negociations with the 


; Proteſtant princes of Germany: ſhe applied, ſueceſſively, to the elector palatine, the 


Landgrave of Heſſe, the electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, and James d'Angennes, 


lord of Rambouillet, urging them to enter into a league which might enable them to 


oppoſe the ſanguinary reſolutions that were on the point of being adopted by the council 
of Trent, which ſhe repreſented as a conſpiracy of all the Catholic princes againſt the - 


Proteſtants. She well knew, ſhe ſaid, how odious the favour ſhe had conſtantly ſhewn 


to thoſe who lived according to the purity of the Goſpel had rendered her to their barba- 


rous perſecutors, and ſhe muſt expect that her refuſal to join them in their plots, would 
draw their firſt attacks upon herſelf; but they ought to conſider that, if they ſuffered 
her to be cruſhed, they would be leſs capable of defending themſelves, when their turns 


| ſhould come. The electors thanked her for the important advice ſhe gave them, aud 


exhorted her to perſiſt in the pious reſolution ſhe had taken, to hive no concerns with 


the pretended council. Each of them promiſed her as many troops as ſhe choſe to take 
into her ſervice, but they all declined entering into any diſcuſſion an her propoſal for the 
formation of a league, and on the other meaſures which it would be proper to purſue, 
until they ſhould have a more perfect knowledge of the . and intentions of their 


F 


F common enemies. 
6 | 6 


But . this reſerve, on the part of the Proteſtant princes, Cathatine was 
aware that ſhe had already advanced too far to retreat, and ſhe accordingly purſued with 
warmth the publication and execution of the late edict. It was regiſtered by the parliaments *. 
of Rouen, Bourdeaux, Toulouſe and Grenoble, without much ditkculty, becauſe in thoſe 
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provinces where the commotions were moſt violent, and where the number of Hugonots 
almoſt equalled that of the Catholics, an immediate remedy was deemed indiſpenſable . 
At Dijon, on the contrary, it was unanimouſly rejected by the parliament, becauſe the 
reformed religion had made leſs progreſs in Burgundy ; and Tavannes, the governor, had 
taken upon himſelf. to enforce the execution of the July-Edict. Catharine, however, 
perſiſting in her determination, appointed commiſſioners, whom ſhe armed with all the 
plenitude of ſovereign authority, to make all the refractory provinces comply. The re- 
fiſtance was ſtrongeſt from the parliament of Paris, who made repeated remonſtrances 
to the king, which, though founded on erroneous principles, containing maxims both 
falſe and pernicious, were not wholly deſtitute of wiſe and judicious obſervations. In one 
of theſe they remark that—the magiſtrates, who are the repreſentatives of the prince in 
the diſcharge of his moſt dignified functions, ought to be of the ſame religion with him, 
and there never exiſted a government in which this maxim was not inviolably obſerved. 
Even among the Turks, where Chriſtians and Jews are. tolerated, every public officer is 
a-Mahometan; But after a violent oppoſition, the parliament was, at length, compelled 
to yield, and decreed—That, in confideration of the urgent neceſſity of the caſe, and in obe- 
dience to the ling gauill, the euict . be . to and publi nee neee ro 8 on 
the new reli * „„ 


: Theſe teftrations appeared of little 3 to the 1 who were equally de- 
termined with the moſt zealous Catholic, not to abide by the letter of the edict: for it 
ſeemed tobe agreed, on both ſides, that things could not long remain within the limits pre- 
ſcribed, and that, conſidering the general animoſity which obtained, one party muſt inevi- - 
tably cruſh the other: Paris was the field in which this grand quarrel was to be decided, 
fince nobody doubted that the example of the capital would, ſooner or later, be followed by: 
all the towns in the kingdom **. The prince of Conds, aware of this, had. repaired to the 
. metropolis, and became the more enterpriſing, as he was ſure of not diſpleaſing thoſe in 
power, even though he ſhould act in oppoſition to the late edict, provided he had recourſe 
to ſubterfuges, and could, on occaſion, find plauſi ve excuſes for his conduct. Thus, al- 
though the edict had renewed the former prohibition againſt armed aſſemblies, as ſuch : 
prohibition did not appear to extend to the houſes of the princes. of the blood, he made 
his friends and attendants go to meeting armed as before, only taking the precaution to be 
preſent himſelf, and to eſcott the miniſters, in going and returning, becauſe the three or 
four hundred gentlemen who accompanied him might be ſuppoſed to belong to his houſe-- 
hold. The edict forbade the raiſing of money, and all perſonal contributions, but it ad- 
mitted of alms: the prince, ſetting the example himſelf, engaged the courtiers, and all 
the ee at Paris 485 could afford it, to double and le, at this EU period, 


— 
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theſe pretended alms, the produce 4 700 was to > be einployed in : diftributing, gratis, - 


or at a very low price, catechiſms and inſtructions of the compoſition of Calvin ; and 
in purchaſing arms, in foreign countries, for ſuch of the citizens and ſtudents as Mito un- 
able to procure any themſelves. But all theſe machinations were rendered abortive by an 


intrigue of the cardinal on Ferarra, the my! s legate, ah the miniſters of the en of 


9 285 | 8 


The W had long been alto in endeayouring to ſow diſſention between tha" ? 
leaders of the Hugonots and the king of Navarre; and, in order to accompliſh this plan, 
he had tempted Anthony by the hope of obtaining for him the reſtitution of the kingdom 
of Navarre, which was in poſſeſſion of Philip. The Spaniſh ambaſſador entered into 
the intrigue, and the credulity of Anthony was eaſily impoſed upon: he was ſoon pre- £ 

vailed on to difmiſs the Proteſtant governors, whom his wiſe, a zealous Hugonot, had 
aſſigned to her infant ſon, Henry, and to replace them with Catholics. Bezé and bie 
companions were driven from Saint Germain, and took refuge with the prince of Conde 
at Paris, whither they were ſoon followed by d' Andelot, who, with the conſent of the ' 
queen-mother*?, took the prince a reinforcement of three hundred veteran troops, 

i wen the ee de Montmorenei ſtationed in the ſuburbs. Is 


<f 


ww 


| Ie was + aientagried i N and the dots of Alva, their the Spaitih 3 bal 
ſador ſhould, in his maſter's name, require the diſmiſſion of the Chatillons from the + 


council, and that this demand ſhould be ſupported by the king of Navarre; and all the _ 


Catholics. The queen-mother was ſoon apprized of this reſolution by the biſhop of 
Limoges, the French ambaſſador at the court of Spain, and from the difpleaſure ſhe 
evinced on the occaſion it was ſuppoſed that the admiral might eafily have perſuaded her 
to reject ſuch a propoſal with all the contempt it deſerved, and to come to an open quar- 
rel with the king of Navarre. He deemed it, however, more prudent to make a volun- 


tary r retreat; and he accordingly aſked and obtained, not without much apparent difficul- 


ty, permiſſion to paſs ſoine time at his own ſeat, under the uſual pretext of ſettling ſome _ 
family affairs. His departure was ſo fixed, that while the Spaniſh ambaſſador entered 


the palace of Saint Germain at one gate, the admiral left it by another, in order to re- 


pair to Chatillon-upon-Loire : nothing could be more mortifying to the proud ſpirit of 
Catharine, than the conſideration, that the very man whoſe recal ſne had been unable to 
procure, was the perſon fixed on to bring an order for the diſmiſſion of thoſe of her 


counſellors in whom ſhe repoſed the greateſt confidence. She contained herſelf, how= __ 


ever, until he had fulfilled his commiſſion ; ſhe then expreſied her diſpleaſure in ſtrong 
terms, obſerving that ſome one muſt have prejudiced her ſon-in-law-againſt her, or he 
never would have ventured: on a een ſo contrary to the conduct he bad been accuſe, 
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on the ſucceſs of their efforts. She added, that ſhe had granted permiſſion to the ad- 


miral Coligni, and to d' Andelot, at their particular requeſt, to abſent themſel ves from 
the council, in order to attend to their own private affairs: that the cardinal of Chatil- 


lon had alſo aſked permiſſion to retire to his dioceſe of Beauvais, which ſhe could the leſs 


think of refuſing, as it was her intention that all the other prelates and governors wha 
were members of the council, ſhould in future reſide in their reſpective provinces, where 


their preſence had become abſolutely neceſſary. 


> 128 
8 


+ The object 6f this expedient, which had been ſuggeſted to the queen by her confi- 


. dents, was not ſo much intended to fave the honour of the Chatillons, as to puniſh the 

ceardinal of Tournon, and the mareſchal de Saint Andre, whom ſhe ſuppoſed to be the 
authors of this intrigue. The mareſchal had given riſe to ſuch a ſuſpicion by his aſſidu- 
ous attention to the king of Navarre, ever fince he had perceived in his behaviour. cer-. 


tain indications of an approaching change. Firſt author of the extraordinary aſſocia- 


tion of the conſtable with the duke of Guiſe, it was firmly believed that he would exert his 
ut moſt endeavours to induce the lieutenant- general of the kingdom to follow the example 
of Montmorenci, which the queen was reſolved, if poſſible, to prevent“. She accord- 


ingly communicated to the council the alarming accounts ſhe had received from different 
parts of the kingdom, and declared that, in purſuance of antient ordonnances, and of the 


late regulation adopted at the requeſt of the ſtates-general, it was the king's intention- 
that all biſhops and governors of . provinces ſhould immediately retire to their reſpeQive: 


places of reſidence, to exerciſe their functions, and provide for the public-ſecurity. The- 
cardinal of Tournon, though advanced in years, and borne down with infirmities, obey- 


ed, in reſpectful filence, the commands of his ſovereign; but the mareſchal de Saint 


Andre, under pretence of a promiſe he had made to Henry the Second, never to leave 


| his ſons 3 nr meu he podtively refuſed to comply. 


- tne, having failed in this attempt, had recourſe to another expedient: ſhe re-- 
folyed to repair to the royal caſtle of Monceaux in Brie, and to take with her the king 


of Navarre; who was deeply enamoured- of one of her maids of honour, the beautiful 


Rouet, who appeared a proper ptrſon' to detach that prince from his new friends, or at 


- leaſt to extort from him an explanation of his ſecret intentions. She was farther induced 
| 10 accelerate her journey on account of the critical ſituation of Paris at this conjunc- 
ture. The 212 of Conde, notwithitanding his 1 , had not made ſo 9 15 a pro 


- 


1 Garnier. 
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tomed to ablerxe towards her; that ſhe was reſolved to have an interview with him, be- 
fore the expiration of the year, in order to. clear up. the myſtery, and that the iſſue of 


that interview would be ſuch, that thoſe, who for their own private intereſt, had ſown 
- diflentions between ſuch near relations, would have no reaſon to congratulate themſelves 


i ere ee, 


preſs as he had expected: of that confuſed multitude which curioſity, idleneſs, or in- 
- tereſt had led to attend the meetings of the Hugonots, a very conſiderable part had diſ- 
appeared ſince the king of Navarre had manifeited a change of ſentiment ; and althougu 
aſſemblies of ſeven or eight thouſand perſons were ſtill holden, the only effective force 
on which the prince could rely, conſiſted of about four hundred gentlemen, three hun- 
dred veteran ſoldiers brought by d' Andelot, three hundred ſtudents, and three or 
four hundred citizens; and theſe laſt were unarmed. On one ſide, the impoſſibility of 
making himſelf maſter, with this handful of men, of a city ſo extenſive as Paris; 3 of 
the other, the neceſſity of preventing the return of the duke of Guiſe, who was on his 
march at the head of his own company, induced the prince and his friends to adopt the 
reſolution of procuring, without loſs of time, a reinforcement of five or ſix thouſand 
Hugonots from Champagne and Pieardy, who were to arrive in ſmall bands, and lie con- 
cealed either in the ſuburbs, or elſe in the houſes of the Proteſtant citizens. The chief 
difficulty i in the accompliſhment of this plan, conſiſted in preventing the firſt armed com- 
panies who ſhould make their appearance from giving the alarm to the inhabitants, and 
thereby exciting a commotion ſo violent as to compel the government to reſtore their 
arms to them. In order to prepare the people for this novel ſight, the reformed church at 
Paris appointed a deputation to wait on the queen: mother, to repreſent the inſults aud 
public acts of violence to which the ſmall number of the faithful, who: aſſembled to 
ſerve God according to the liberty which the king had granted them by his laſt edict, 
were expoſed from an inſolent and ſeditious populace; and to ſupplicate her to accord 
permiſſion, to ſuch of the citizens as were able to incur the expence, to purchaſe arms, 
not with a view to make any uſe of them, but merely to keep thoſe turbulent ſpirits 
in awe which the authority of the magiſtrates was inſufficient. to reſtrain: The munici- 
pal body, being apprized of this deputation, diſpatched anotherto inform the Sm REST: | 
of a report which generally prevailed of a conſpiracy then forming by the Hugonots, for 
the purpoſe of ſacking the capital, and of their marching armed through the ſtreets, and 
inſulting every perſon they met. They complained bitterly of the mareſchal de Mont-- 
morenci, their governor, who, far from chaſtiſing ſuch as were guilty of this inſolence, 
ſeemed to encourage them, and no longer took any pains to conceal his partiality. They. 
earneſtly beſought her either to provide, without 1 for the ſafety of is or to re=, 
ſtore their arms to the inhabitants. 8 | 


«& 


3 Wy | | ; AIST, Ih re; 

8 however, renewed the prohibition to carry arms to both parties, promiſing 
to attend to their complaints, and immediately to take meaſures for removing the cauſs.- 
of them. Convinced, by theſe events, that matters were coming to a criſis, and deem- 
ing 1 the king unſafe at his uſual reſidence, Saint Germain, ſhe took him to 5 
accompanied by the ſecretaries of ſtate, the king of Navarre, and the pope's legate. It 
ſo happened that on the ſame day on which he left Saint Germain, the conſtable ſate out 
from Ecouan to join the duke of Guiſe, Who was expected at Nanteuil, and the two 


parties ee of each other near Saint Denis. ; Sanlaes who commanded the van- 
Ei : | | | \ 20> 
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guard of the king's houſehold troops, fac to apprize the conſtable of the king's ap- 
' proach; but that nobleman, unwilling to explain the motive of his journey, took care to 
avoid the meeting by quickening his pace; leaving the queen in aſtoniſhment at ſuch a 
mark of diſreſpect, and wholly at a loſs to account for his conduct. 


The duke of Guiſe, who had left the court towards the end of November, had re. 
_ eently accompanied his brother the cardinal to Saverne, where they had agreed upon a 
conference with the duke of Wirtemberg, who had promiſed to bring with him ſome of 
his moſt expert theologians. The real object of this interview was to engage the duke 
and his colleagues, who were followers of Luther, to renounce all alliance with the 
French Hugonots, and thereby to diſappoint the admiral and the queen-mother of the 
aſſiſtance they expected to receive from that quarter. The beſt mode of effecting their 
purpoſe, they conceived, would be to prove to the duke that the doctrine of the Ca- 
tholics differed leſs from the confeſſion of Augſburg on the fundamental points of religion, 
than that of the Hugonots. Whether Brentius, (a proteſtant divine in whom the duke re- 
poſed great confidence, was a man of a moderate and conciliating diſpoſition, or whe- 
ther the cardinal of Lorraine, who had never evinced any violent averſion from the 
doctrines: of Luther , diſplayed greater condeſcenſion on controverted points at this 
time, the duke was aſtoniſhed, at the end of an amicable conference which laſted. ſeve- 
ral hours, to find them of the ſame opinion in almoſt every particular; and he no longer 
ſcrupled to attend a ſermon preached by the cardinal. He even engaged to fend an 
ambaſſador and a certain number of divines, not directly to Trent, becauſe the meaſures 
it was neceflary to preſerve with the princes his colleagues rendered the adoption of a 
Rep ſo decifive highly imprudent, but to ſome neighbouring town, whither the council 
might conveniently depute an equal number of Catholic theologians; on condition 
That the cardinal of Lorraine ſhould preſide at the conferences. e joy which the 
Guiſes experienced at the ſucceſs of this firſt overture was greatly augmented by a let- 
ter Which the duke of Guiſe received at this period, from that wavering and irreſolute 
prince, the king of Navarre, who requeſted his friendſhip, and ordered him, in virtue 
of his authority as lieutenant-general of the kingdom, to place himſelf at the head of his 
own company, and of as many friends as he could collect, and to come, without loſs of 
time, to defend the Catholic religion, and to ſave the capital. The duke immediately 
left Saverne, and after Eng two or three 25 at Joinville, e to obey fe ſum- 
| mons he had received. ; | | 


- 


As the duke of Guiſe paſſed through the ſmall town of Vaſſi, in e on bis 
road 20 Paris, he 5 to attend the celebration of divine ſervice: ofa 2 in- 
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formed that a Proteſtant · meeting had, in contradiction to the Ae edict, been eſtabliſhed 


in a barn, within the town, and very near the pariſh-church, he ſent one of his officers, _ 
attended by two pages, to deſire the miniſter would come to ſpeak to him. On the ap- 
proach of the officers, the door of the meeting-houſe was ſhut againſt them, . and, on: 


their knocking with conſiderable violence, ſome of the Hugonots, who were then aſ⸗ 


ſembled at their devotions, went out to chaſtiſe them for an interruption which they. 
deemed unſeaſonable and improper: a ſcuffle enſued, and the duke of Guiſe, being 
apprized of it, haſtened to the ſpot, attended by his troops. He was immediately affaifel 
with a volley of ſtones; whence he received a flight contuſion on the arm, and De Broſſe, 
one of his officers, was ſeverely wounded on the head : the ſoldiers, enraged at the ſight, « 


immediately: fired on the Hugonots, then entering the barn, put numbers of them to' the 


| ſword; before the duke of Guiſe could repreſs their violence: Some authors aſſert that 


only thirty of the reformed were ſlain, and about double that number wounded ; but 


_ others, with greater probability, maintain that the number of the killed and wounded! : 
amounted- to two hundred and ſixty **. The miniſter, wounded in ſeveral places, was 


conveyed to Saint-Dizier, where the duke preferred his complaint, and demanded juſtice 


againſt thoſe who had commenced the attack. Having received information that the re- 


formed were preparing to diſpute his paſſage, and that captain Vaudrai-Saint-Phalle, was 
laying wait for him at Vitri, with ſix hundred _ he quitted the Paris road for that“ 
of Rheims, where he was not erpected. 5 

The news of the maſſacre of Vaſſi, as it was called by the been was ſoon (| pred 
over Europe, and the party endeavoured, by means of this event, to render the duke 


of Guiſe an object of general execration. Bezé and Francourt, deputed by the reſorm- 5 
ed church at Paris, repreſented him to the queen- mother, as a new Herod,” who had | 
_ coolly meditated and executed the maſſacre of the innocents. Catharine obſerved that 


ſhe could not conceive a man ſo prudent and reſerved as the duke of Guiſe could be 
- guilty of ſo atrocious: an act, but that the whole affair ſhould be duly inveſtigated, and 


juſtice. adminiſtered with ſtriẽtneſs and impartiality : the king of Navarre, however, - 5 
was more violent; he called the deputies two trumpets of ſedition, told them it ill became 5 


them to talk of law and juſtice who daily violated both by appearing in arms>-Beze* 


replied, that arms in the hands of wiſe men were a pledge of peace, and that what had 
happened at Vaſſi ſufficiently proyed that the government ought not to forbid the uſe 
of them to Hugonots, before they had taken effectual means for providing for their ſafe- 


ty; that nobody would believe that an aſſembly compoſed of peaceable peaſants, of 
women and children, met to worſhip God, could have given provocation to a company 
of Gendarmerie: that if it were true that ſome of them had failed in reſpect to the duke 
of Guile,: he had a. ſufficient force to deliver them up to Js without commurneys 
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Cech 4 dreadfol W "ng that, in 0 applications for redreſs, the chorch of Paris 
could be influenced by no perſonal enmity to the duke of Guiſe, ſince, if the prayer of 
their petition were granted, he would thence derive an opportunity of proving his inno- 
© cence; that if the perſons of the deputies were now the object of diſpleaſure to the 
king of Navarre, he begged that pg to- GT OY whom, and = what i he 


had been 2 ag to e fy 5 


At a private Fe Spich the deputies had with Catharine, that bre promiſed 
to prevent the duke of Guiſe from proceeding to Paris** ; but whether it was her in- 
. tention to perform this promiſe or not, it is impoſſible to A8 The duke of Guiſe 
diſregarded the invitation ſhe ſent him to repair to Monceaux, and being joined by the 
conſtable, the duke of Aumale, the mareſchal de Saint-Andre, Martigues and Randan, 
he continued his route to the capital, which he entered at the head of twelve or fifteen 
hundred horſe, on the ſixteenth of March; and was received with the moſt extravagant 
ſymptoms of joy by the greater part of the inhabitants; who hailed him as their protec- 
tor and guardian angel. The day after his arrival, he ſent one of his officers to the prince 
of Conde, with his compliments, and offers of ſervice; but at the ſame time, he took care to 
provide for his own ſafety, and never went to the council, without being eſcorted by a nu- 
merous body of cavalry: the prince himſelf took ſimilar precautions, whenever he con- 
"ducted the Proteſtant miniſters to their meeting, or attended the council that was hol- 
den at the chancellor's. This laſt council was chiefly compoſed of the queen of Na- 
varre ; the lady of Cruffol, confidente to the queen- mother; the cardinal of Chitillon ; 
his brother d' Andelot; and Montluc, biſhop of Valence. The firſt, which aſſembled 
at the conſtable's, conſiſted of the duke of Guiſe and his two brothers, the cardinal of 
Lorraine and the duke of Aumale ; the mareſchals Saint-André, Briſſac, and Termes; 
two or three councillors of ſtate, and the chief magiſtrates of the ſovereign courts : 
the mareſchal de Montmorenci attended neither of the councils; for though, on the 
one ſide, he was deterred by filial reſpe from taking part againſt his father, his conſcience 
on the other deterred him from favouring any violent meaſures that might be adopted 
againſt his friends and relations. He was ſoon releaſed from this embarraſſing ſituation 
by the queen-mother, who appointed the cardinal of Bourbon, brother to the prince * 


Conde, to ſuperſede him in the government of as 


| The new governor began his 1 by ifuing orders to the leaders of both 
parties to repair to Monceaux ;” but the duke of Guiſe being entreated—probably, at 
his own. inſtigation—by the Pariſians to remain in the capital, refuſed to comply; and 
the latter ſoon obtained, from the queen-mother, — e of their n with an 
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additional acceſſion of ſtrength, by the PRs. of the king, « of Navarre, who came to | 


* 


; Ggnalize his zeal | in defence of the catholic faith, 


a” 


Asa religous was to take pier on Palm 3 at which i it was W 
the duke of Guiſe would be preſent, ſome gentlemen of diſtinction among the reformed 
attended the conſiſtory, and offered to poniard him, provided the church. would avow 


the enterprize ; but the miniſters expreſſed their diſapprobation of ſuch a mode of pro- 
ceeding, obſerving that acts of violence were only authorized in matters which concern- 
ed the public ſafety, and when the courts of juſtice were ſhut againſt them: that they 
| had denounced the author of the maſſacre at Vaſſi to the queen, wha had promiſed that 
juſtice ſhould be done them; and nothing, therefore, { ſhould be ROI till a buli 


neſs was wee to a e w- | VV, 17 


— 


Tbe prince of Condé, fading! his. enemies 0 PE Ps Pig 1 PO, to quit 9 922 JS 
and he accordingly repaired to his ſeat near Meaux, where he was ſoon after. joined by 
| the admiral and his friends. The firſt object of the Hugonots, after failing in their 


attempt upon Paris, - ſhould have been to ſecure. the King s perſon, which would have 


given them a great advantage over their enemies, who, .i in that caſe, weuld have been | 
reduced to the neceſſity, either of acting ſimply on the defenſive, or of committing the 
crime of rebellion, in in attacking. their ſovereign. This attempt would have been at- 
tended with no difficulty, as the queen | herſelf would have favoured its execution: ſhe _ 
had, indeed, expreſsly ſummoned the prince of Conde to her aſſiſtance; her language, : 


animated and pathetic, exhorted him ſtrongly to reſcue her ſon from captivity, and 


afforded him the pretext he wiſhed; for to arm his aſſociates. She had already quitted 


Monceaux, on account of its vicinity to Paris, and removed to Fontainebleau, where 


the propoſed only to remain till ſuch time as the prince ſhould have ſecured ſome other 
| aſylum. But the Hugonots were averſe from the adoption of a ſcheme that would have 
worn the appearance of violence; and thinking it better to provide a place of faſety to 
| which the queen and her ſon might voluntarily retire, they fixed their eyes on the city 
of Orleans, which d Andelot, with his three hundred veterans, undertook to ſurpr ze. 
Meanwhile the Triumvirate, accompanied by the king of Navarre, the mareſchal Briffac, - 
de Termes, and K conſiderable body of troops, haſtened to Fontainebleau, and ſecur- 
ed the king, under the pretext of reſcuing him from, the enterpriſes of the Hugonots ; 2 


nor could the impotent tears of the royal youth change the deſigns of this rebellious 
band, who conducted him, 15 his ee Other, "he to 5 and afterwards to 
| the capital. | | 


=y , - » 4 * % 
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' Thy prince of Conde, intent on "the reduction of Ole 8 from 1 85 

_ the ſame day on which the Catholic noblemen left Paris, and had occaſioned a great 
alarm in the metropolis. The ſudden appearance of a numerous body of cavalry, near the 
2 of Saint-Honore, made the citizens fearthat the Prince had IS ſecretly 1 thither £ 
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by the 1 BK had not yet diſcontinued their aſſemblies; and in this perſuaſion 
they; flew to-arms, and prepared to ſuſtain a fiege. The prince's object, however, was 
only to ſecure the bridge of Saint-Cloud, which commanded the road to Orleans; which | 


ony he did not reach till after d: Andelot had taken e of it. * 


The Santiakls had no ſooger entered Paſte, than he ſeized and Wee Ruzé, 


5 an advocate, Who was general agent to the reformed churches; then repairing to the new. 
8 Jerufalem, in the ſuburb of Saint- James, which now ſerved as a temple for the Hugo. 


nots, burnt the pulpit, the table and benches: the ſame night he went to another place 


5 or worſhip i in the ſuburb of Saint-Anthony, and, not content with burning the furniture, 
he ſuffered the houſe itſelf to be reduced to aſhes*3, By this condut Montmorenci 


pleaſed the mob, and degraded himſelf in the eyes of all rational men. The king, on 
his arrival in the capital, promiſed the citizens to forbid all exerciſe of the new religion 


within their territory: the prohibition indeed was depend geen, 22 all ve Hugonots 
immediately. left 22 5h arid 252585 to 8 „ 1. 5 


m 


That city now. became a ſecond cpa in the Linton, or. mier the n of an/ex-- 
tenſive and well-organiſed ſtate, which was neither an oligarchy nor a democracy, 


85 although it partook of the nature of both thoſe ſpecies of governments. The admiral 
was the founder of this fate: confidering that the prince of Conds; notwithflanding: 
ie prerogatiyes attached to his birth, had no other claim to the obedience of the Hugo- 
nots than what they were willing to allow him; that whatever confidence they might 


repoſe in him, it was dangerous to entruſt him with an authority which he might be 
tempted to abuſe, either by changing parties, from motives of perſonal intereſt, or by 


engaging them in meaſures repugnant to the wiſhes of the majority; and, laſtly, that as 
it was impoflible the enterprize could proſper or even. be carried on without-the unani- 


mous concurrence and united efforts of all the parties concerned, every man would en- 


gage in it with greater ardour, if he enjoyed the rank which he thought his due, and 


if every thing were decided by a plurality of ſuffrages ; he engaged-the principal nobi- 
lity, and the prince himſelf, to fign a deed of aſſociation, confirmed by the ſolemnity 

of an oath, which was to continue in force till ſuch time as the king ſhould come of 
age, and the objeẽt whereof was, firſt, to releaſe the king and the queen - mother from the 
ſtate of captivity in which they were holden by the Triumvirs, and,. ſecondly,. to main- 
tain the free exerciſe of the reformed. religion, conformably. to the edict of January. 
The prince of Conde was unanimouſly choſen chief of the aſſociation, under the title of 


Protector and defender of the crown ; and the aſſociates all ſwore obedience and ſubmiſſion to 
him, ſo long as he ſhould continue to act as their chief, and to follow the advice of the coun- 
Cils, three of which were formed: the firſt, compoſed of the principal nobility, had 


the condułt of all military enterprizes, negociations, and other affairs in which ſecrecy 
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and celerity were IP OT: the ſecond, conſiſting. of miniſters, elders, and olitern of the 
ſecond rank, was deſtined to regulate the police and all matters ſubje& to a long diſcuſ- 
ſion : the third, was formed of all ſuch” as were excluded from the two firſt, and its pro- 


vince was to deliberate on objects which concerned the whole community, ſuch as the 


acceptance of a treaty of peace, or the approbation of a new regulation. The principal 
members of the ſecret council, after the prince of Conde, were the three Chatillons ; 


the prince of Porcien, of the houſe of Croui; the count de la Rochefoucaud ; the viſ- 


count of Rohan; Montgomery, count of Lorges; the count of Grammont; Duras; 


c Soubiſe; Vaudrai, lord of Mouai; Raguier, lord of Eſternai ; and Genlis and Ivoi, two 
brothers. The admiral, juſtly regarding the eſtabliſhment of military diſcipline as not 


leſs. eſſential than the preſervation. of union to the exiſtence of the party, propoſed in 


the council that a chaplain ſhould be appointed-to each company, who ſhould preach up : 


obedience and good order, read prayers night and morning, announce the word of God, 
and enforce, by his exhortations, a purity of manners, ang: a ned attention to kante 


* 


* 
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All theſe regulations, 8 mod Fake proved us little 1 unleſs ſome means 1 | 
been deviſed for ſupporting and enereaſing the army they had on foot. The private fortunes 
of the leaders were the more inadequate to this purpoſe, as they were now deprived of 
* their penſions and ſalaries, and even their eſtates were liable to be confiſcated by an 

' | arret of the parliament. Four or five different modes of raiſing the neceſſary ſums ſug- 


geſted themſel ves to the reformed : the firſt was a general contribution of the churches, 
to which the prince of Conde had recourſe when he attempted to ſecure the capital; but 


their zeal had perceptibly diminiſhed ſince the publication of. the laſt edict, which 7 


granted them nearly all they deſired : the church of Paris had, indeed, continued her 
' ſupplies, though with ſuch a ſparing hand, that the prince's firſt military cheſt contained 


only ſixteen hundred crowns. 


on the produce of the taxes, whenever they ſhould find themſelves: ſufficiently. ftrong: the 
third, to pillage all the abbies and monaſteries, and to ſeize on all the valuable vaſes and or- 


naments and even on the bells, of the Catholicchurches, which to ſome of the moſt fanatical '-_ 
miniſters appeared the beſt means for the deſtruction of idolatry, and the reformation of. as 
the Romiſh clergy, who were more attached to their riches than to the duties of their of-. 

fice: the fourth, which conſiſted in procuring aſſiſtance from foreign powers,excited ſeruples N 
in the mind of the admiral, who expreſſed great repugnance at the idea of expoſing his 
country to be pillaged by foreigners, at leaſt before the triumvirs had ſet them the ex- 


ample. As there could be little doubt, however, that the government, in the embarraſſ. 
ment to which it would oy be reduced, would accept the 28855 Rs made by 
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He now diſpatched: couriers to the different provinces, | 


: and addre ſſed circular letters to the two thouſand five hundred churches, i in the name of 
| which he acted, t to apprize them of. the change which had taken place in the ſituation of 2 
affairs, and to requeſt. a ſpeedy ſupply of men and money: the ſecond mode was to ſeize _ 


— * 
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che pope and che N of Spain; and as it would be highly imprudent to deſer taking pre- 
2 cautions till reduced to the laſt extremity, it was determined to ſend agents to the fdif- 
„F ferent courts whence aſſiſtance might be reaſonably expected, but with orders not to 
en urge their ſolicitations until they ſhould receive farther inſtructions; the prince, keeping 
| only his wife and eldeſt ſon with him at Orleans, had the precaution: to ſend his other 
2-5 children, with the lady of Roye, his mother-in-law, into Germany, to ſecond the efforts 
- of his negociators, and to 1 as Eo en _ tie 1 Het wy . that 8788 
de oy EA mw e - 


A che kings: time, ae prince ie: a AS” in which 15 © BOY with 
. energy, on the conduct of his adverſaries, and the inſults and oppreſſions to which 
the Hugonots had been expoſed, in violation of the laſt edi: proteſting, in the face of 
„ the world 1. That, ſwayed by no motives of private intereſt, he only had recourſe to 
æaæalkl rms in order to diſcharge a part of the obligation impoſed on him by his quality of 
Ei: prince of the blood, to enſure to the nation the ſupport of its liberties and laws, and, 6 
particularly, of the ai of January, accorded by the king, at the requeſt of the ſtates- 
„ general, framed after the advice of the firſt perſons in the kingdom, and regiſtered in all 
355 1 85 5 the parliaments: 2. That if his adverſaries ſhould dare lay their hands on the ſupplies 
„„ | urn, to the king by the three orders of the ſtate, for the payment of the national 
© debt, and appropriate; either to their own private profit, or to the ſupport of their unjuſt 
-enterprize, funds deſtined to renew the happy times of Lewis the Twelfth, he would 
make them reſponfible for the ſame: 3. That, although he would yield to-no man living 
in ſubmiſſion and obedience, he beſought their majeſties not to be offended if, ſeeing 
mem in the power of armed and deſperate men, he would not ſuffer himſelf ts be trod- 
den upon, and obeyed none of their commands, from the impoſſibility of diſtinguiſhing 
F- 5 their real ſentiments, in a fituation in which they were not allowed to follow the dic- 
5 l sates of their inclinations: 4. That, in order to remove all doubts as to the moti ves by 
%% ml K he and His affociates were actuated in the ſeizure of Orleans, they took the liberty 
J #12 6.442 propoſing to the queen mother two plans, which appeared to them calculated to promote 
FFV 5 — the immediate reſtoration of public tranquillity that, if ſhe would diſmiſe the odious 
V retinue by which ſhe was ſurrounded, go with her ſon to any town ſhe choſe to fix 
5 . 8 Seiden from Paris and Orleans, and then order the leaders of either party to 
5 1 term, aud repair to court, in order to give an account of their conduct; or, remaining 
TZ at the Louvre, to fend indiſcriminately to all choſe who had taken arms, and eſpecially 
VN 8 5 . to the duxe of Guiſe, the conſtable, and the mareſchal de Saint André, an abſolute order 
iisio lay them den, and to retire to their reſpective houſes, there to live, in a private 
EE IS, = 7 manger, until the King ſhould come of age; in either ef theſe caſes, he engaged, as well 
„„ 0. ſor himſelf as for his aſſociates, to follow the example of his adverſaries, and to lay aſide 
N Us . 7255 of FOE of the Py, in order to 9 8 to a cates of PEE equality ; 
| 985 
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but in: eaſe both theſe Wepa ſhould be rejofted and the king's name abuſed for the 
open of Tg inn eee he mover; would W it; Mt MOTT: 
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Gains on the occaſion, leſt ſhe ſhould be ſuſpected of having ſuggeſted them herſelf. 
The chancellor L'Hopital exerted himſelf to enforce their acceptance; by raiſing up in- 
ſurmountable difficulties to every means that was propoſed in the council for leyying- 
troops. The conſtable, enraged at his oppoſition, reproached him with: bis conduct, ard 
bade him recollect, that a man of his profeſſion ſhould ever be ſilent when war was the object 
of deliberation. It is true, replied the chancellor, . that men of my profeſſion are ye» 
Tie! nerally ignorant HOw war ſhould be waged, but, in return, they very well know WHEN it 
% oght te be waged, *' Conſidering, at length, that by perfiſting-in his efforts, however 
laudable, he: ſhould accelerate his diſgrace, and that the public voice had already deſig- 
nated the cardinal of Armagnac, a near relation to the queen of Navarre, and a friend of 
the conſtable's, for his ſucceſſor, he withdrew from the council, and his example was 


Imitated by the count of Cruſſol, and ſome other members who favoured the new doc- 5 


trines. To conceal, from the eyes of the multitude, the void which this ſeceſſion oc 
2 cafioned-i in the council, ſeveral: dependants of the party were admitted to ſeats: at the- 
table; ſuch as D' Eſcars and Lenoncourt, biſhop of Auxerre, principal: officers to the 
king of Navarre; Gouffier de Boiſſi, grand equerry, and Sanſac, particular friends of the 
conſtable; and La Broſſe and Maugiron, who were attached to the duke of Guile: The 
triumvirs having thus removed every obſtacle to their meafures, prepared for war, hav- 
ing previouſly ex torted, from their youthful ſovereign and his captive mother, a declara- 
tion, importing that they had come to Paris of their own free will, and were then at 
b perfect liberty. After the promulgation of ſo notorious a falſhood, which the party had 
tthe audacity to regiſter in the parliament, they proceeded to diſcuſs the article of reli- 
gion, which occaſioned greater difficulties than they had expected. By engaging the 
_ - king to diſcover an intention of revoking, ſooner or later, the edict of January, „ 


would incvitably rouſe to arms a million of men, whom they would find it [difficult to 5 
reduce, and whoſe extermination muſt, in that caſe, be reſolyed on. By making him ex. 
preſs his determination to adhere to the letter of that edict, they would conſolidate the TY 


- eſtabliſhment of the new religion, and condemn their own conduct, ſince they pretended - 
only to have taken up arms for the purpoſe of oppoſing it. Reduced to this ar, 
they ſteered a middle courſe, hy which means they hoped to divide the Hugonots, and 


4 thereby deprive them of half their reſources. They made the king iffue a declaration, 4 


2 dy which he allowed liberty of conſcience to all his ſubjects indiſcriminately'; ſuffered,. 
in conformity to the edict of January, the public exerciſe of the new religion to ſubſiſt 
nt m Fn 5 85 in e it was ee ee hes the MOTT of IG SHER. 
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perience had prov that it could not be tolerated withour exoiting troubles. © By this ex- 


ception they pointed out to thoſe towns where the Catholic party ftill prevailed, a ſure 


means of ridding themſelves of the Hugonots; for, by following the 3 of the 
e 8 8885 one aA be entitled to a ar e : | 


[The propoſals of the prince of Condé were 3 by the timing, ts abſolutely 
refuſed to quit the court, unleſs the reformed religion was totally aboliſhed throughout 


the kingdom; and the parliament of Paris had the meanneſs not only to confirm their 
reſolutions, but to ſanction their fal ſhoods. But all their publications received a firm 


and deciſive reply from the prince of Conde, who juſtly ridiculed the declaration in which 


X the king and his mother were aſſerted to be at perfect liberty: he aſked Catharine, 
Whether it was by her order, and to do her honour, that the triumvirs had inveſted the 


palace of Fontainebleau, and, dragging her from thence, conveyed her firſt to Melun, then 
to Vincennes, and, laſtly, to Paris? Whether the king and ſhe had not ſhed tears on the 


road? Whether it was ſhe who had excluded the chancellor L'Hopital from the coun- 
cil, to give admiffion to fix new members, ſo truly contemptible, that the boys in the 
ſtreets ridiculed them in their ſongs? Whether ſhe did not know that it had been pro- 


poſed in the council to confine her at Chenonceaux, that her attention might be limited 
to the culture of her gardens? Whether ſhe had never been apprehenſive of being 


ſttrangled in her bed? And, laſtly, Whether, at the very moment ſhe commanded him to 
 difarm, ſhe did not tremble left he ſhould obey her? On theſe different queſtions, he 
. begged her to lay her hand upon her heart, and to confirm her Wer 6 an oath, by 
| 5 which he PIO himſelf to abide. . 5 | 


Win . to the declaration that cs the edi of 1 ee only. 


the city, ſuburbs, and hundred of Paris, he aſked, Whether their adyerſaries could not con- 


tent themſelyes with expelling them from the towns, like men infected with the plague, 


- without envying them the poſſeſſion of the ſuburbs? Whether they thought them ſo. 
: ſimple as not to perceive that the preſent exception, with regard to Paris, would ſpeedily 


be extended to all other places where their preſence might be deemed. importunate; and 
whether the conflable had not inũnuated as much in his ſpeech to the parliament? The 


Conditions on which the triumvirs had offered to leave the court priacipally excited the 

._ prince's indignation, Who were, he aſked, thoſe three perſonages who had dared to 
pfteſeribe ſuch conditions to their ſovereign ? After the repreſentatives of the nation, aſ- 
— ſembled at Orleans and Pontoiſe, had required the erection of temples, and a vivil ex- 
| iſlence for thoſe who profeſſed the new religion, after the ſovereign power had pronounc- 


ed on their fate, by an edict regiſtered in all the ſovereign courts, did it become a fo- 


i N ſuch; as 225 duke of 28 and his e companions, Montmorenci and 
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Saint Andre, to requeſt or rather to- enjoin the e of all on wat that 
was not conformable to the practice of the Romiſh church ? To impoſe, indiſeriminate // 
on all public officers and eccleſiaſtics, the obligation of a new oath, and to inflift the „ 
fevereſt penalties in caſe of diſobedience ? As to that article of the requeſt of the Trium- 
virs which tended to ſtigmatize all who had taken up arms without permiſſion from the 
king of Navarre, it was a matter, he ſaid, not to be ſettled by declarations, but of which. 
he 1 8885 . demand an eee at the head of ten thouſand gentlemen.” 


— — 
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The prince 's affairs were, at 25 time, in a Cs fi Nato, for he had no ſooner | 4 
made himſelf maſter of Orleans, than the inhabitants of Beaugenci, Blois, Tours, An- 24 "Il 
gers, and Mans, immediately flew te arms, maſſacred or expelled the clergy and all the EIS 
_ Catholics, who made any reſiſtance : and as there were many rich abbies and monaſteries 
within the precincts of theſe towns, the Hugonots found means not only to maintain the: 
arriſons, but even to pour conſiderable ſums into the military cheſt of the prince of 
Conde * 20, Some larger towns, ſuch as Poitiers, Bourges, and Angouleme, followed 
the ſame impulſe, and their defection would have been ſucceeded by that of all the: 
ſouthern provinces, had not chance, rather than foreſight, placed at the head of the civil | 9 
and military adminiſtration of Guienne, a man, in diſpoſition ardent, impetuous, V 
lent and mercileſs; but vigilant, actiye, and indefatigable, a friend to ones and ſubordi- J 00 „ 
1 e _ imececly nan 9 king and — 8 eo TOY 0 wel 
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| This man was Blaiſe de Montlac,” who had been bred up in the Piednibiteſs” wars, 
and, after paſſing a conſiderable time in the camp, was ranked among the moſt valiant . 25 
and able captains in the army. The tumults about the religious aſſemblies of the Hu. 
gonots in Guienne being attended with conſiderable bloodſhed at Albi and the flaugh- Eh et po 
ter of Fumel, a Catholic nobleman, in that country, and the court having determined to- 3 | ] 
puniſh the perſons who had been guilty of thoſe acts of violence, Montluc was nom: e _ 
_ nated to ſuperintend the trials, and to prompt Buriè, the king of Navarre's lieutenant e | 
in the province, to act with rigour againſt the offenders. Preventing the judges from CIT — 
proceeding, he aſſumed the cognizance of Fumel's murder, and compoſing a court of his- V 
own, he hanged and broke on the wheel about forty people. Followed, as in the camp : 
by executioners, whom he called his Lacqueys, he ſeized and put to death ſeveral oe En a 
_ without a form of impeachment ;.and when the regular judges came to acquaint him with ED 
their deciſions with regard to the maſſacre at Albi, in which near fifty Proteſtants were 
. deſtroyed, he drew. his ſword and drove them with menaces from his preſence. Having: | 
-  atchieved ſimilar feats of cruelty in Guienne, he was ordered to- proceed to Languedoc ; „„ 
ſuppreſs the tumults at Thoulouſe. Before he arrived, the ferment of them had fubſided; 5 
oh be boaſls, in . commentaries, that what WR his martial exploits 1 in the county, £ OF, 
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5 55 what with ſubſequent ems of vengeance in the city, he outdid the ervices of 
che Eathvlic officers, engaged in the heat of action. 


Ja Dauphine, Where the revolution was almoſt general the Worts were liekded by 4 
man, Who proved himſelf a worthy rival of Montluc. This was the baron Des Adrets, Who 
had alſo ſerved in Piedmont, where he had been taken priſoner by the Spaniards: after his 
releaſe he preferred A complaint againſt the vidame of Pecquigni, to whoſe negligence or 
cowardice he aſcribed his capture; but the authority of the Guiſes being interpoſed to 
deprive him of that redreſs which he demanded, he enliſted with their enemies, and re- 
tired to his eſtate in Dauphine, where Montbrun and Mouvans appointed him to the chief 
command of the Hugonots. He placed himſelf at the head of ſome of the gentlemen 
of that country, who, with ſome citizens of Valence, conſpired againſt La Motte Gon- 
drin, the lieutenant of the province under the duke of Guile, and revenged their hatred 
of his ſeverities by his death. While the queen-mother inclined to the Proteſtant-party, 

appoſition to-the power of their antagoniſts was, in inſtances of this kind, ſecretly con- 
nived at by her. The authority of Des Adrets being confirmed by the prince of Conde, 
and that officer having enliſted numbers of gentry and common people under his Rand- 
ard, he took the field with a conſiderable army. His very menaces terrified the city 

olf Grenoble, which jetted its Catholic partiſans, and deftroyed the altars and i 1mages of 


5 the churches. All the other towns of Dauphine, except Ambrun and Briangon, follow- 


end this example. His name, already terrible, became every day more dreadful by his 
actions. Audacious in enterprize, and following cloſe the terror of his firſt victories, 
be aſſaulted and took the town and caſtle of Pierreenlatte, ſtormed Bourg, obliged the 
town of Pont St. Eſprit to open its gates to him, and made himſelf maſter of Boulenes. In ; 
almoſt every onè of theſe places, the garriſons were put to the ſword without quarter, and 
many of the ſoldiers hanged on the walls, or thrown headlong fiom the top of the rocks. 
Avignon trembled at his approach, but he turned back to Grenoble, which had made a 
treaty wich Maugiron, the Catholic lieutenant of the province. Though it ſurrendered 
at" diſcretion he for once ſhewed mercy. Abſolute as he was tremendous in his army, 
he lodged fix thouſand troops in 'the city and ſuburbs, without any of the inhabitants 
having cauſe to complain of their violence; and boaſted that he could turn them into 
- lions, or ſheep at his pleaſure. When Monbrizon was taken, and the caſtle capitulated, 
he drenched: the ſtreets with blood, and precipitated, or made ſeveral ſoldiers, along with 
the governor,” Moncelar, toſs themſelves from the ſummit of the tower, His officers 
' remonſtrated againft theſe cruelties, but could not prevent them. One of the unfortunate 
captives, whom he had ordered to jump from the top of a precipice, ran twice to the 
| brink and there ſiopped ſhort—Des Adrets reproved him for his lowneſs,/and aſked him why 
Sie ſhould: take two runs —_— 9 2 u VOY e worn Brave as you are 
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baron, '—replied the ſoldier P11 give you ten runs to it.“ This ES anſwer 
extorted a ſmile from the baron, and ſaved the man's life., The aſſiſtance he gave to the 

Proteſtant commanders in Provence, by the defeat of a conſiderable body of forces, un- 
der the count De Suz, at Vaurias: the reduction of numbers of forts and caftles upon 
the Rhone, and a variety of other enterprizes, rendered the baron's military. ſervices as 
important as thoſe of Montluc, and his renown in arms more remarkable. Perceiving, 
however, that the prince of Conde, inſtead of applauding him, had transferred to Soubiſe 


the chief command in Lyons, and that his reputation with his party declined, he en- 


tered into a treaty with the duke of Nemours; but, before the terms of accommodation 


could be ſettled, he was ſurprized and taken priſoner by Montbrun and Mouvans,. and - 


kept in cuſtody till the termination of the firſt civil war. Lyons, in vain. befieged by 
Nemours, remained in the power 9 8 the Proteſtants; and the count of Cruſſol preſerved 


their footing i in * | 


- 


7 


'In Champagne and Picardy the Catholic party prevailed, and at Sens, Amiens and Ab- 
beville, the Proteſtants were maſſacred without mercy, in return for the cruelties they 
had exerciſed in other parts, and for the plunder and profanation of the churches, In 
Normandy theſe violences were retaliated on the Catholic inhabitants: at Rouen. the 
. Hugonots expelled the parliament, and proſcribed the eſtabliſhed religion ; while the 


ports of Havre and Dieppe, having followed the example of the capital, were, entruſted, 


by the admiral, to Fs care of SY officers, in whoſe zeal and OE he could 
confide. | | 


" "The triumvirs, „ were . in raiſing an 8075 a in 3 means | 


for its pay and ſubſiſtence: finding their internal reſources inadequate to the purpoſe, they 
| ſent ambaſſadors to claim the aſſiſtance of their Catholic allies. The duke of Savoy ſup- 


plied them with a body of four thouſand Piedmonteſe, maintained, for fix months, at his 
own expence: Some other reinforcements were received from the dukes of Ferrara and. © 
Mantua: the duke of Florence ſent a pecunfary ſupply of one hundred thouſand crowns: 
the pope, pompous in promiſes, but niggard in performance, furniſhed a ſimilar ſum as a 
gift, with a loan to the ſame amount; aud the king of Spain, anxious to ſecure a footing in 


the kingdom, no leſs than to prevent the new doctrines from reaching his dominions in the 


Netherlands, ſent to their aſſiſtance two > thouſand horſe and eight DO os main- 


tained at his own expence. 


The prince of Conde and his partiſans were no ſooner apprized of this Se 08 
than they deemed themſelves at full liberty to employ, for their defence, the ſame means 


as were made uſe of to attack them: the vidam2 of Chartres and Briquemaut were c- 


cordingly ſent to England to claim the protection of Elizabeth. A treaty was conclud- 


ed with that pri 
the Engliſh, and the queen engaged to ſend over three thouſand men to garriſon that 


e TS.» place, 


1 < 


eſs, by which Conde agreed to put Havre de Grace into the hands of 
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place, an equal number for the defence of Dieppe and Ronen, and to furniſh the prince 
with a ſupply of an hundred thouſand crowns. This money gave activity to the nego- 
eiations which the prince had opened with the Swiſs cantons of Berne and Zurich; and 
in Germany, with the emperor Ferdinand; the elector palatine ; the electors of 1 
and Denning; 128 e of Heſſe, and the Ane of 1 J | 


| While ed ack were los 8 in making the moſt vigorous preparations for 


war, Catharine endeavoured to avert the ſtorm which hung over the kingdom. She 


fent ſeveral meſſengers to the prince of Condé, with propoſals for an accommodation :. 
but as he infiſted on the confirmation. of the edict of January, and the removal of the 
triumvirs from court; while the queen (who now acted in concert with the Guiſes) 
_ refuſed to withdraw the modifications and exceptions recently annexed to that edict, and 
to conſent to the diſmiſſion of the triumvirs, without the previous abolition of the re- 
formed religion, the n Was 1 28 terminated; 


| The Catholic chief hating ſeevred Catharine in their intereft, ſuffered her to paſs the 
fummer, with her ſon, at Monceaux, that the unfavourable impreſſions excited by the 
idea of their being Kept in a ſtate of captivity, might be effectually removed. The 
mareſchal de Briflac ſuperſeded the cardinal of Bourbon in the government of Paris, 
which he divided into different quarters, nearly equal in extent, leaving the citizens the 
choice of their officers, and aſſigning to each quarter its particular department and hours 
of ſervice; By this judicious arrangement he juſtified the idea that had heen formed of 
his military talents, though, at the ſame time, he did eſſential injury to the ſtate, by 
giving a too vigorous conſtitution to a multitude; difficult to govern, and prone to 


tevolt. It is certain, that after this eſtabliſhment, the Pariſians, enabled to calculate 


their firength, became more turbulent and untractable than before; and that from this 
epoch may be dated the origin of that efferveſcence which raged, with more or leſs 
energy, for nearly two centuries. At the firſt. review of the city militia, the mareſchal. 
counted four-and-twenty thouſand men, l rtr as of them fit to rank. 
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The Catholic army bing ebd. and faperior-in Stare to that of the confede- 
rates, Catharine once more reſolved to try the effect of negociation, and for that purpoſe 
requeſted an interview with the prince oß Conde, at the village of Thuri; ; but when 
preſſed to explain what freſh terms ſhe had to propoſe, ſhe made a poſitive declaration, 
that the edict of January ſhould never he re- eſtabliſhed in the kingdom, and that her ſon 

was determined to allow the public exerciſe of no other religion · than the Catholic. The 
conference was, of courſe,. broken off. Another interview between the chiefs of the 
Hugonots, the queen-mother, and the king of Navarre, at the village of Talſi, was pro- 


ductive of no better effect: a letter from tlie duke of Guile to the cardinal of Lorraine, 


5 which fell into the hands of the e Conde, * proved the 3 of 
the 
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the triumvirs, who only me to- n the aſſociates, in order to cruſh them 2 7 5 
e facility. 5 | F 


On "tha Gn of July, the parliament of Paris pronounced an arrst, which 
amounted to a general proſcription of the Hugonots, by permitting all the Catholics in 


towns and villages to aſſemble in arms at the ringing of the bells, to purſue and deſtroy 


them: this arrẽt was tranſmitted to the curates of pariſhes to be read every Sunday in 
the churches; and its publication occaſioned exertions of eruelty diſgraceful to humani- 


ty. In Tourain, the peaſants ruſhed into the towns of Liquiel on the Indre, Cormeri, 


Loches, and other villages, where they committed every ſpecies of depredation; and after 
tearing out the eyes of a Proteſtant miniſter, they burnt him at a flow, fire. "Theſe 
barbarities, however, were frequently retaliated. When the prieſts and monks of Saint 


Carlais, taking. advantage of the ſlender guard kept there by the Hugonots, rang their 


bells, and cut them in pieces; De Coignee aſſaulted them on the retreat of their aſſoci- 
ates, deſtroyed moſt of them, and hanged two of the ringleaders in the > church, where | 


the ſignal had been given at the veſpers. 


4 


The Catholic confederates having atchieved the conqueſts of ſeveral towns that, Groom: 


the ſouth-weſt, communicated by the Loire with Orleans, determined to cut oft; its in- 


tercourſe with the Lyonnoiſe, and the provinces in a different quarter. The reduQion, 
of Bourges was their particular aim. Elevated with their ſucceſsful progreſs, they were 


deſirous, in ſetting out on this attempt, to make the utmoſt diſplay of all their civil au- 


thority; for which purpoſe they prevailed with the queen - mother to bring the young 
king to the camp. Before they left the Bois de Vincennes, Catharine acquainted the 
prince of Conde, by a meſſenger, that he ought now to take his final reſolution for an 
accommodation, on the terms propoſed, when the king was ready to ſhew himſelf along 
with her in the Catholic army, when the foreign auxiliaries had entered the kin dom for 
his ſervice, and the parliament of Paris had declared the prince's party pity 


Proteſtants, he obſerved, that it could not be forgotten by her, by whoſe order and en- 
treaties he had raiſed his military forces, when the triumvirate were diſpoſed to ſtrip' 
her of all authority, and the ambaſſador of Spain joined them in this deſign ; and that 
the whole world ſhould ſoon know, by the publication of the letters under her Ban 0 
which of the confederacies the name of rebels to the ſtate could, with propriety, be 

applied. Though in the parliament's judicial condemnation of his adherents, by a 
gradation of arrets, the prince was always perſonally excepted, under the feigned 
notion of his involuntary detention from the court; it did not prevent him from treating 


_ the exception as an inſult, and from ee in a formal writ, againſt the bay ret of * 


the whole Judgment... | 


— 


ma 


f high- 


treaſon. Z The prince's reply was ſpirited and firm; after recapitulating all the argu- 
ments he had before urged, on the ambition of the triumvirs, and the perſecution of the 


TE - e 
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But the proceedings of the parliament had conſiderable effect on many of the prince's 
adherents, who, fearful of loſing their eſtates, expreſſed an inclination to viſit their na- 
tive provinces. That Condé might have appeared to form a reſolution which he could 
not avoid, he determined to ſend ſeveral of the chieftains with detachments of troops, 
into thoſe countries whither they wiſhed to withdraw, and to retire himſelf, with the re- 
mainder of his army, to Orleans. In conſequence of this refolution, the count of 
Rochefoueaud was appointed to march into Angouleme and Saintonge, Souhiſe into the 
- c Wes Duras into bs; e into e RE I of, ROM 
5 Tue Cetholie chieftains now had it in heirs power t to carry on chair 8 opera- 
tions to the utmoſt advantage. The provinces where their adverſaries were moſt 
formidable,” had been already attended to by them: the duke of Aumale being ſent into 
*Normandy ; Montpenſier to Tourain; the count de Cruſſol into Languedoc; the che- 
Valter de Montre, into Guienne and Gaſcony. While the king of Navarre went fo 
efcort their majeſties to the camp, the army, under the conduct of the duke of Guiſe, 
bad moved to Bourges. Being joined by the Swiſs, it conſiſted of three thouſand caval- 
3% and fifteen thoufand' foot. Ivoy, brother to Genlis, commanded the garriſon of the 
city, which, being reinforced by the prince of Conde, amounted to two'thouſand infan- 
try, and three troops of arquebuſiers -. The. defence was conducted with no leſs: 
courage and vigour than the attack: frequent ſallies were made from the town; and, 
When 2 conſiderable breach was effected in the wall, a rampart of earth, raiſed in one 
night's s time, ſurprized, and baffled the aſſailants. Having-conſumed the greater part of- 
475 egen, a convoy of artillery and military. ſtores from Paris was expected. be. 


. 


n 


. panics of EEE. | "Phe Munten Coligni having intelligence of its 8 akehed 
in the night from Orleans, and attacked it near Chateaudun.. Having ſurrounded the 
8 "troops, he. became. maſter of the whole convoy; ; but the artillery-horſes having been car- 
Tied off by.1 their drivers, at the firſt onſet, he was compelled to ſet fire to the powder, and 
- demoliſh. the guns. Among others, Throgmorton, the. Engliſh ambaſſador, was taken 
priſoner, on his way to the camp, and conducted to Orleans, where the prince of Conde. 
treated him with the greateſt reſpect. Meanwhile, the. duke of Guiſe began to induce 
1voy, by. promiſes, and an- offer of the moſt honourable terms, to ſurrender ; and, having 
nd information of the defeat of the convoy, he liſtened too eafily to the propoſals, By 
| ee a moſt preeiſe and formal capitulation for the ſafety and free exit of himſelf 


| ne all reletions e his honour ; $ Hot: this ae ee e inſuff- 
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cient to ſerten thn from the loci of his party; upon fr himſelf-at-. Or- 
Jeans, he was refuſed admittance to. the e 8 was eee 3 his re in 
N ret rent. 8 | JG e 51 

When the Catholic chiefs Sad thigh added the: dns of 3 to iis 105. the 
other towns whence Orleans might be ſupported, the capital undertaking; of the ſiege of 


chat city ſeemed to many, in point of expediency, preferable. to all others, and not dif- 
-proportioned to their military ſtrength. But the opinions, in the council of war, were 
divided upon this head. It was urged on the one ſide, that Orleans being the main forr 


treſs of the adverſe party, and their arſenal of war, occupied by the body of their gen- 


try, and their two principal chieftains, a ſucceſsful blow directed againſt it would at 


once craſh the root of oppoſition; and that, from preſent. circumſtances, it appeared lia- 
ble to ſuch a. deciſive ſtroke, from the diſaſters that had befallen the circumjacent. toyene, 
from the diſperſion of many of the leaders, and from the preſent imperfect ſtate of its 
fortifications; - It was known from the computation of their troops, compared with the 


extent of the bulwarks of the place, that they were ſufficient to environ and aſſay] [t the | 
whole. It was added, that the ſiege of Orleans would not only ſtrike the Proteſtants, h 
in the provinces, with terror, but diſturb the route, and perhaps cauſe the deſertion of | 


their German auxiliaries, who would not be forward to expoſe | themſelves. by ſupporting 
a a party which would appear reduced to extremity. On the other hantt, it was liege 


that the military force of Orleans, conſiſting of four thouſand veteran troops, twelve 
hundred horſe, and three thouſand militia, trained to diſcipline, and inured to arms, would | 
prove equal to half of the beſieging army, and, though they might receive ſome rein- 


foreements, that their want of many of the materials neceſſary for a regular fiege ren- 


Nw, it an unſeaſonable and e enterprize: that it became them rather to turn. | 


+ F$43% tx it 


"hate troops ; that the ſrtuation of that province ſo expoſed, and in a great Saane 
over: run by the Hugonots, required immediate relief; and that Paris itſelf, fuffering by 
the enemy being in poſſeſſion of Rouen, the reduction of this important place ought to 
be attempted before the ſiege of Orleans. This reſolution, deemed the moſt eligible, 


was adopted, and the army was ordered, in the hr he of September, + to > be e pat | in mo- | 


eng 


tion for the 1 l into e 
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That province had been embroiled by the contention of ene fictions for tlie ſüpetis 


Gray's one being headed by the duke of Bouillon, who inclined to favour the Proteſ- 
tagte, without renouncing his connexions with the court: another by. Matignom the 


bing s Hieutenant ip Lower Normandy, who was employed in ſupporting the duke of 
Aumale, appointed to ſuperſede Bouillon in his government: and à third, which was 
the moſt powerful, conſiſting of the prince of Conde's partizans, and the determined Hu- 
gonots guided by the count of Montgomery. The duke of Aumale had already at- 


I. the ſiege of Rouen, but his forces were inſufficient for. the undertaking. Ma- 
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tignon being obliged to retire to Clarbours, applied to the duke of 8 and Mar- 


tigues, in Brittany, for their aſſi ſtance, and obtained it. The parliament of Rouen, having 


retreated to Louviers, publiſhed its decrees, in imitation of that of Paris, for condemn- 
ing all the Hugonots that could be ſeized, and for confiſcating their property, which 
created a particular ſcene of animoſity and cruel repriſal between the people of Rouen and 
thoſe of Louviers. It was by a ſimilar conduct, at Toulouſe and other Cities, that 
the miniſters of juſtice lent their ſanction to the acts of barbarity committed by the 


. officers of the army, and, under the pretext of eſtabliſhing their general principles of 


civil authority, ſubverted thoſe of humanity itſelf. The chiefs of the court-party ſaw 
the miſerable tendency of ſuch procedure, and Caſtelnau Mauviffiere was ſent to Lou- 


viers to defire the magiſtrates to deſiſt from their violence *9, 


The forts and poſts in the vicinity of Ronen had been repeatedly taken and re-taken 


by the oppoſite parties. Thoſe of Oire and St. Lo, of Caudebec, Quillebeuf, and Har- 


fleur, upon the Seine, which were the moſt important, had, after the arriyal of Eſtampes, 
ſurrendered to the Catholics. Meanwhile all practicable means for the defence of 


Rouen Had been taken by Montgomery. The city being inacceſſible from the ſouth, 


and ſurrounded by a chain of hills on the oppoſite quarter, its principal, autworks con- 


ſiſted in a large fort, built on the higheſt of thoſe eminences, called St. Catharine's. 


Montgomery had contrived to ſtrengthen this fortreſs, and improve its utility, by form- 


ing on the aſcent of the hill a ſtrong entrenchment of earth, i in the figure of a demi-lune, 
which barred the acceſs to St. Catharine's Mount, and ſerved for a battery to ſweep the 


lower grounds. The ſuburb of St. Hilary was alſo fortified. The garriſon was com- 
poſed of eight hundred infantry, picked from the oldeſt bands, and two or three troops 
of horſe, beſides many yolunteers, with the body of the townſmen, enrolled for the ſer- 


vice; and a conſiderable number of the Engliſh, who came from Havre-de-Grace, as 


the forerunners of the debarkation of their forces. The Catholic army, joined by the 
German ſtipendiaries, amounted to more than twenty thouſand foot, and five thouſand 
cavalry. Being attended by the king and queen-mother, it appeared in fight of Roven, 
on the ent th of September, and next day the city was ſummoned to ſurrender. 


lt would be foreign 7 the 3 of 3 hiſtory to record the particular events 
of every ſiege; in that of Rouen equal gallantry was diſplayed by either party, and the 
ſlaughter was dreadful on both ſides: after an obſtinate reſiſtance, Mount St. Catharine 
was taken. by ſurprize, which greatly facilitated the reduction of the town: Its cap» 
ture, however, was retarded for ſome time, by the arrival of a reinforcement of Engliſh 
troops, who, in repelling the affailants, diſplayed the moſt obſtinate valour ; at length, 
the ſiege having continued a month, and the propoſals to ſurrender being treated with con- 


, ce 1 | 
0 Memoires de Caſtelnan, liy, iii. chap. 12. 
tempt, 
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| tempt, the place was taken by affault. The havock and plunder equalled the reſiſtance E 
and the king and queen-mether beheld, from St. Catharine's Mount, the ravage of one 
of the richeſt and moſt mercantile towns of France. The proclamation againſt pillage 


being diſregarded by ſoldiers and officers, the plunder became univerſal, and the pro- 
perty of the Catholics ſuffered equally with that of the Hugonots. Of all the military bands 


which received orders to retire to the camp, the Swiſs were the only corps who obeyed. 


Montgomery having ſeized one of the galleys that carried the queen of Scotland into 
her dominions, and kept it ready in the river againſt all emergencies, took his oppor- 


tunity to embark with the remainder of the Engliſh; and, by the vigorous efforts of 


the rowers, who| were promiſed their liberty, burſt the barricades that obſtructed his. 
riavigation, and got fafe to Havre. To the ſeverities which the city ſuffered, particular 


examples of judicial and vindictive puniſhment were added. De L'Hopital had endea- 


voured to preyent this, by procuring a general amneſty to be paſſed ; but it was left to- 
the parliament of Rouen to make exceptions; who, ſufficiently inclined to enforce their 
penal ſtatutes, paſſed fentence of death on John du Boſc, lord of Mandreville, preſident. 
of the chamber of accounts; on de Croſes, and Auguſtin Marlorat, one of the twelve: 
| miniſters who had been appointed to attend the conference of Poiſſy; and on ſeveral 
other citizens of note, who were either beheaded or hanged. The chiefs of the oppo- 


ite confederacy thinking themſelves entitled to make retaliation, ſeized Baptiſte Sapin, a 
magiſtrate of the parliament of Paris, and brother-in-law to the firſt prefident, Le 


Maitre; and John de OY abbot of Gaſtines, and cauſed them to-be tried. and exe 
euted 50% 


The COR of hes which is 8 to have been attended with the deſtruction 
of four thouſand men on each ſide, was followed by the death of the king of Nayarre;. 
who, during the ſiege, had received a muſket-ſhot in the ſhoulder... Through his im- 


patience of the neeeffary operation, or the unſkilfulneſs of the ſurgeons, the ball re- 


mained unextracted froin the wound; and he expired a few days after the ſurrender of 
the town; diſtinguiſhed. only as the parent of a young prince, who was deſtined to. 


fave the Unkitig monarchy of France, and heal the innamerable wounds the kingdom re- 


ceived in more than thirty years of civil war. Henry, who was born at Peau in Berne, 
was only, at this time, nine years of age. He was educated by the queen his mother at 
Nierac, who, with her ſon and an infant daughter, had retreated from the court about the 
time her hufband had declared himſelf a. Catholic“ . The queen-mother was appre- 
henſive the king of Navarre's death might produce fome diſadvantage to the Catholic 
party, by his immediate vaſſals and partiſans falling off to the other fide. In the pre- 
ſent minority of the king, and of the firſt prince of the blood, the prince of Conde: 
"py" indeed- have been ſuppoſed: to ſtand in che room of his brother, __ to be the only 
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acting * of the blood. royal. But, when the political confederacies were already 
formed, and cemented by the animoſities of the civil war, this conſideration could have 
little influence to make a change. In other circumſtances, this event might have 
cauſed conſiderable revolutions in the parties of the court: but as things ſtood, the va- 
cancy of his office of lieutenant-general, inſtead of becoming a ſubject of diſpute, ex- 
Cited no competition; and as the duke of Guiſe formed no pretenſions to it, it was evi- 
dent he governed his DS. in a different manner "From what he had done in the for- 


- mer reign. OE 


: As ſoon as the 4 den Rogen had appeared ee, Dieppe and Bn ſur. : 


kendered to the Catholics, who, after detaching a part of their army to blockade Havre, 


"retired with the remainder to the vicinity of Paris. Before they began their march, 
a proclamation was iſſued for pardoning paſt acts of tumult and rebellion, on condition 
that thoſe charged with them ſhould retire in peace and live like good Catholics, Not- 
withſtanding ſeveral exceptions that were made of the heads and ringleaders of ſedition, 
and of the violators of the churches, many of the Hugonots, tired of the confuſions, and 
= apprehenſive of the overthrow of their party, choſe to take the benefit of this indemnity. 


3 The general ſucceſs of the Catholics elevated them with hopes that the entire ſubjec- 


tion of the Proteſtants would ſoon be accompliſhed. But the intelligence received, dur- 
ing the ſiege of Rouen, of the ſucceſs of D*Andelot in his miſſion for German levies, 
gave a different aſpect to the condition of that party, and appears to haye been the 
principal Arg om for drawing the Fe nearer 08 b and the center of the 
ae A 85 


The 3 of Spitame; biſhop of 8 a 9 the prince of Conde's 
agents in Germany, in conducting the difficult negotiation with which they had been 


1 antruſted, deſerved and obtained the warmeſt thanks of their party. At the diet of 


Franz fort, where Maximilian, ſon to Ferdinand, was elected king of the Romans, Spi- 
fame, having obtained three ſeveral audiences of the emperor and of his ſon, and of the 
electors, got the letters written by the queen - mother to the prince of Conde, the origi- 
nals of which he produced, entered into the archives of the imperial chamber; and, by 
his addreſs afterwards, the Rhingrave and count Rokendolf, who were in the ſervice of 
France, were both put to the ban of the expire, The production of queen Catharine's 
letters, though neceſſary for the prince's vindication, excited her indignation, againſt 
bini, and fixed her more immoveaþly in the intereſt of the oppoſite faction. The affect- 
ed delays of two German captains, who had private reaſons for ſpinning out the time of 
_ the levies, being overcome by Spifame, and the landgrave of Heſſe engaged to exert - 
Huimſelf in the buſineſs; D*Andelot was enabled to bring them to a rendezvous at Ba- 
cara in Lorraine, about the middle of October. His vigilance in keeping them from de- 
er tion for want of regular pay; his well-concerted marches; and his indefatigable la- 
: bones, ( e the violent attacks of a quartan ague, contracted i in a the mountains) 
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in directing and guiding the frequent and long circuits he was obliged to make in them, 


ſhewed the ſpirit of the man, and the abilities of the officer. Having feigned an inten- 
tion of penetrating the direct way through Lorraine, he turned ſuddenly towards the left, 
and ſtretching over the difficult roads of Burgundy, he avoided an encounter with the 


mareſchal de St. Andre and the duke of Nevers, who had been ſent to oppoſe | his paſſage. | 


He brought his whole complement of three thouſand foot in nine companies, and four 
thouſand horſe in twelve troops, to Montargis, and the neighbourhood of Orleans, in 
the middle of November. This reinforcement, augmented by a body of F rench gentry, 


Who joined D' Andelot in his march, and fifteen hundred ſoldiers, collected by the count 


of Rochefoucaud and Duras, was not only ſufficient to enable the prince of Conde to take 
the field, but occaſioned his undertaking an enterprize no leſs injudicious in itſelf than it 


appeared to be diſproportioned to his ſtrength. This was an attempt to beſiege Paris, 
which, it was ! could 8 be taken, nor Wen to a e by his ny; 


| The abſence or Alperſion of the Catholic forces in different quarters was . 
ſufficient to juſtify this hazardous ſtep. The prince had to march through a part of 


the country, where the towns were occupied by ſmall garriſons of the enemy; and he 


conſumed time.in 10 ION Eſtampes, e and e which diſcovery 
his deſigns, | | 


But the interruption he met with at Corbeil was more unfortunate. This town, 
ſituated on the Seine, almoſt equally defenceleſs with the others, made reſiſtance, and 


obliged him to begin a kind of regular ſiege of it, until ſome ſuccours being thrown 


into it by the mareſchal St. Andre, the prince embraced the pretext of a conference pro- 


poſed by the queen to withdraw from the aſſault. The Catholic forces were, by this | 


time, afſembled in great numbers, and the two armies, ſeparated by the Seine, marched 


them in covered quarters. Their number amounted to eight thouſand foot and five 


thouſand hoiſe. The Catholic chiefs, ſatisfied with W wo their attack of the 
ej ET oo i ga | ſuburbs 5 


ſometimes in ſight of each other. That of the Catholics was drawn around the city 


and ſuburbs, while the prince purſued his route to Ville-juif, within two leagues of Paris. 
Though the hopes of gaining any advantage was now. almoſt vaniſhed, yet, refolved 


upon ſtriking ſome intimidating ſtroke before he retired, he prepared for attacking the 
ſuburb of St. Victor. The effect it produced at firſt ſurpaſſed expectation. Six hun- 


: dred light horſe, who had advanced beyond the ramparts, were driven back in ſuch diſ- 
order, that carrying their terror along with them, the ſoldiers began to fly into the city, 


throughout which a vaſt conſternation was immediately ſpread. The firſt preſident of the 


parliament, Le Mitre, died of the fright, while the populace in confuſion called on tie 


troops to abandon the ſuburbs and ſhut the gates. The alarm, however, was ſoon 


_ compoſed by the diſpoſitions made by the duke of Guile for repelling the enemy. The 


prince drew off his forces, and divided them into, three. bodies, for the ſake of lodging 
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| foburbs, 3 Wen 1 to battle only by ſome cannonading and fight ſkir- 


miſhes. | 


On PL 3 of December, the queen 88 a FE with the prince, but 
as ſhe was determined to make no conceſſions, it proved ineffectual; the only purpoſe it 
anſwered was to gain time for. the arrival of the Spaniſh auxiliaries;. with the troops 
from Gaſcony, which had now advanced to the Seine. Two projects that were formed by 
the prince for attacking, in the night, the trenchies of the ſuburbs of St. Marceau and 
St. Germain, were diſconcerted. By the departure of Genlis from the camp, who had 
reſented the diſgrace of his brother Ivoy, for the ſurrender of Bourges, the prince of 
Condé believed his deſigns betrayed to the enemy, and therefore determined on a retreat. 


He was purſued, for ſome days, by-the Eatholic army, and at length believing an en- 
agement to be unavoidable, he made a forced march, with his main body, towards 
Dreux, a town on the confines of: Normandy, with the view of making himſelf maſter 
of this poſt, which was admirably-ealculated for promoting the plan he had formed of 
preſerving a communication between Havre and Orleans. He did not take it, but, by 
his precipitation, he threw the admital, who led the van, a league and a half behind him, 
which obliged them to halt a whole day, until the army could recover the order of its 
- march. The Catholic chiefs, who now approached the plains of Dreux, and ſaw, that, 
by a little expedition, they could oblige the enemy to fight, diſpatched Caſtelnau to the 
queen to inſorm hier that they had it in their power to bring the Hugonots to action, 
d only waited for orders. Catharine, ever an enemy to all ſtrokes of deciſion, and ſtill 
anxious to preſerve her credit with. either party, aſked Caſtelnau, whether thoſe great 
- eaptains thought a woman and a child, better able than themſelves to decide on the 
propriety of ordering the French to cut each other's throats? Then conducting him to her 
fon's: apartment, where the council were ſummoned to attend, ſhe found the king's nurſe 
- there, who was going to retire, but Catharine exclaimed—** Nurſe, ſtay where you are, 
ſince it has become the cuſtom for generals to conſult wotten on what they are to do, 
« ſay, ſhall we give battle or not? *. It was the unanimous opigion of the council 
et the deciſion of the queſtion ſhould be. left: to the 0 88 25 of the commanders. 

The battle of Dreux was fought on the nineteenth of 5 The prince of 

Conde baving paſſed the river Eure, fordable in all parts, took up his quarters about 
Nieron, a ſmall. village beyond it, without the common precaution of ſending out ſcouts, 
er ordering the villages on its banks to be occupied by detachments. The. conſtable. 
- Montmorengi; who had brought the Catholic army to the. oppoſite ſide, and encamp-- 
xd there e by the enemy, . the Eure in the night; and, 8 by 
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che moon, got his whole artillery moved to the unguarded villages. The noiſe of te 
drums and trumpets, which was heard when the prince's army began to be put in mo- 5 | 

tion, ſerved as a ſignal for the conſtable to range his forces in order of battle. They 

conſiſted of ſixteen thouſand foot, and two thouſand five hundred horſe, ſeparated 

into two great diviſions; the one forming the van of the army, conducted by the mareſchal | 

St. Andre, and the other, the main battle, commanded by the conftable 5. As the . 3 
adyanced, the villages of Pigné and Bleville ſtood at ſuch a diſtance from each other, „ 

that the conſtable's main body, extended in front, could not eaſily paſs between them; 

and the different troops which compoſed it ſtretched forward, in the form of a creſcent, 

a conſiderable way beyond the van guard. Towards Bleville on the left, the mareſchal 

de St. Andre and the duke of Guiſe ranged the battalions of the latter, which, from the 
| Gtuation of the ground and the ſhade of many trees, could not be obſerved at any diſ- 

tance. The conſtable's main-body, interlined with the cavalry between the diviſions, 

and having ſome gs advanced on its wings, 1 to be the 1822585 ane 


of the army. 


| "wie beat; of the Catholic forces, when firſt perceived by the comman- 
ders of the adverſe army, which now conſiſted of from eight to nine thouſand infantry, 
and from four to five thouſand horſe **. . While, in the utmoſt hurry, the Jatter pre- 
pared for an action quite unexpected, D'Andelot, diſabled by the attack of his ague 
from taking his poſt, moved forward on a baggage-horſe, and reeonnoitred the enemy. 
His opinion was to endeayour to paſs without fighting, which he thought might be done 5 
by leading to the left, and gaining the village of Tréon, on the road to Chateauneuf. x 
Immediately the prince of Condé, having joined his main battle with the van, con _ 
ducted by the admiral Coligni, began to move forward according to this direction: But, 3 
having now the enemy in full view, he advanced two or three hundred paces before he N 
made his declination. The diſcharge of the conſtable's artillery, from his left wing, | 
reaching his foremoſt ranks, made ſome of his horſe give way, and forced a part of the. : 5 
German Reiters to wheel into a declivity. By this converſion of his troops, he became — 5 
oppoſite to the advanced guard of the royaliſts, and the admiral with the van ſtood boats. 7 8 = OR 
ing the main battle. The reciprocal diſtance, in both theſe poſitions, was Rill very con- . * „ | 
ſiderable ; when the conſtable, believing the prince's troops to be thrown into diforder, | No 
commanded the Swiſs, who were about three thouſand, and ſome other troops, to ad- 5 
vance farther into the plain to intercept them. The prince, intent on their motions, IRE ES 
no ſooner perceived them thus expoſed, than, without diſcovering what was before him, . 
and leaving the count of Grammont with his foot, he turned with all his cavalry, „„ 
fell on the flank of the rom Their battalion was e Pierced by . an: 
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D' Avaret, who gave the firſt charge; by the prince's ow] usdran and by the "Rn _ 


of his diviſion : the havock which they made, however, did not diffipate this immove- 
able body, who, as their ranks were thinned, continued to cloſe their files, and kept. their 
ground. Damville advancing to ſuſtain them with three troops of horſe, was encountered 
by the Reiters, who drove him quite off to the left, until he retreated for ſhelter to the. 
ground occupied by the advanced guard. His brother, Gabriel de Montmorenci Mont- 
beron, the conſtable's fourth ſon, fell in this charge. In the mean time, the admiral, . 
having marched forward with more deliberation, directed his attack-againft the conſtable's 
cavalry, and that part of his centre that ſtood firm. The vollies of cannon he received 
in advancing having occaſioned no diſorder, his vigorous charge proved effectual to van- 
quiſh all that oppoſed him. A total confuſion enſuing, the conſtable being unhorſed, and 
having his jaw-bone broken by a-muſket-ſhot, was made priſoner by ſome Reiters, from 
whoſe hands the prince of Porcien received him. No part. of his main battle now re- 
mained unrouted but a. few. Swiſs, who, at laſt, were obliged to retreat. The purſuit - 
towards the river Eure, and much more the plunder of the baggage-waggons, occupied, 
for ſome time, ſeveral German ſquadrons of the prince's-army; when the mareſchal de 
Baint Andre, with the van of the Catholics, moved to the. combat, from which he had 
 Hitherto been detained by-the advice of the duke of Guiſe. The delay appeared unac- 


© countable, but the judgment of ſo great'a commander was trufted. When the duke 


obſerved the field unincumbered with the routed ſquadrons of the right wings the ſignal” 
was given by the mareſchal to his troops to advance. The n Conde's infantry,” 
which he had left behind him, were the firſt that were attacked and wuted by them, Tivo | 
troops of Reiters experienced a ſimilar fate, as did the Lanſquenets ho⁰ had deſiſted 
from their aſſault of the Swiſs. The prince of Conde having rallied two hundred of 
the German troops, could not induce them to charge the enemy, but taking the ſame - 
route the others had done, they left him in their rear, eee in — hand, and diſ- 
mounted, to be taken priſoner by Damville. - £3 | 


"Thach: the battle was reſtored by the Al and the prince of Porcien, who, at the” 
head of three hundred French horſe, and a thouſand German Reiters, ſuſtained the con- 
bat with ſuch reſolution, that the duke of Guiſe was left, for a ſhort ſpace of time, with 
not an. hundred cavaliers around him; the advantages gained by the Proteſtant chiefs - 
were irrecoverably.loſt. Martigues advancing. with an old battalion of foot which had” 
not yet engaged, the admiral was obliged to draw off his French horſe, who had broken or 
loſt moſt of their-lances. He made his retreat with ſo much compoſure, that he carried 
off his artillery, and moſt of the baggage'to Neufville, about-a league diſtant from the 


field of battle, where he paſſed the night. The duke of Guiſe, being in no condition to 


follow him, took up his-lodging at Bleville. Many of the French foot, and of the 
Lanſquenets, ſcattered: over the field, remained in his power. The loſs on both ſides 
was computed to amount to eight thodknd: men. The ſlaughter of the Catholic army 


be N dhat of the Proteſtapts, and the field was more fatal to their officers of rank. 
: The 
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The mareſchal Saint Andre was ſhot by e whom 5 had duced 10 K 
Enſman of his own, that he might proſecute him, and obtain the confiſcation of his for- | 
tunes. The duke of Nevers received a ſhot in the thigh, from the careleſſneſs of his 
own equerry, in holding a piſtol_ with the muzzle towards him, of which he died in a- . 
few days. Varicarville, equerry to the duke of Guiſe, underſtanding that the enemy in- 
tended to direct their principal efforts againſt his maſter, had obtained permiſſion to wear 
his arms, and to mount his charger; an inſtance of fidelity that coſt him his life. The 
duke's conduct to his illuſtrious captive, the prince of Condé, betrayed a noble and ge- 
nerous mind. He was careful to keep him from the company of thoſe who, in ſuch a” 
conjuncture, affected the looks of arrogance and contempt, or intimated their flaming . 
zeal by their inſolent N They ſupped at the ſame table, and N in the 


ſame bed. | 1 | 4 | = 3 
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By the flight of the n wing: -of the Catholics at the battle of Dreur, the | poodieſt” | 
intelligence was conveyed to Paris of the total defeat of their army. The appearance of 
D'Oſſun (an officer who had, in Piedmont, acquired the appellation of The Bold Soldier) | 
among theſe ſwift couriers, confirmed it beyond all contradiction. The Pariſians were 
thrown-into the greateſt conſternation,” which continued to enereaſe, until the arrival of 
De Loſſes, who had been diſpatched by the duke of Guiſe, with the certain accounts of 
| his having turned the fate of the battle, and obtained a victory”. Public proceſſions 
were appointed; and bonfires ordered to celebrate the happy event; and the commiſſion 
of commander in chief of the army, in abſence of the conſtable, was immediately ſent to 
the duke, with twenty-five col lars of the order of Saint Michael, to be diſpoſed of By 
his direction. Though: from a ſenſe of the reproach he incurred, D'Offan ſtarved him- | 
felf t to Porno, his boldneſs became an ironical N ; I 


y ” 


8 


The Proteſtant chen who had RF one half of the Catholic: amy taken the conſta- 
ble priſoner, and carried off ſome ſtandards and booty from the field, were as much mor- 5 
tified at the diſcredit of being obliged to retire before their enemies, as at the diſcomfſi- 
tare they had ſuſtained. The admiral, who had, with fignal bravery and conduct, diſ- 
puted the honour of keeping the field with the duke of Guiſe, propoſed, in a council of. 
war, to attack him again the next morning. HY reduced ſtate of the- Catholic forces, 


we" 


— 


35 De Thea, p. 682. 


35 It has been 1 Oe by many 3 that Catharine of Medicis expreſſed the moſt perfect indifference at BEE: . 
news of the defeat of the Catholic army; careſſing the friends and adherents of the prince of Conds, and ex- 
claiming, * Well then, we muſt even pray to God in French.” {De Thou, DAubigne, Se. But this pretended exclama- 
tion, and all the circumſtances attending it, are poſitively contradicted by Garnier, on the anthority of Vielleville, 
who, it muſt be obſerved, was at Paris at the time, and who, being convinced of the truth of the intelligence, was 
the very perſon that carried it to the queen, who was then at Vincennes: the teſtimony of ſuch a man can- 
not, ſurely, be called in queſtion, _ SS 5 5 8 : . 
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by tt the almoſt total havock of the Swiſs, who were the flower of Gigs and the Tout and 


diſperſion of their cavalry, in which they had been originally inferior, were the argu- 


ments alledged by this judictous commander in ſupport of his ſcheme. The French offi- 
cers approved the reſolution , but the Germans, who had ſuffered leaſt in the battle, 
declined ſuch a ſudden renewal of the combat. To prevent, however, in ſome meaſure, 
the unfavourable. report of a defeat, the admiral drew up his troops in order of battle, 
"and marched half a league towards the enemy, before he turned off to Gallardon and 


Anet, on the borders of La Beaufſe. His high reputation immediately eſtabliſhed him, 
by unanimous conſent, in the principal command of .the army, during the captivity of 
the prince. Having diſpatched meſſengers to ſeveral cities and provinces, with particu- 
lar accounts of the battle, and ſent the colours taken from the Swiſs to Orleans, whither 
the conſtable had been directiy conveyed, he prepared to draw near that city, the ſiege 


| of which, he had reaſon to imagine, would be the grand object of the duke of Guile. 


Upon the reſolutions of thoſe two adverſe chieftains, the whole ſcheme of the military 


Gy enterpriſes on either ſide now depended. 


"While the ES for many weighty 8 was dt of a peace, the 


duke, in the midſt of winter, urged the undertaking of the ſiege of Orleans. To avert or 


diminiſh the force of this impending blow, the admiral determined on an expedition into 
Normandy, with part of his forces, while the remainder might form a garriſon. fufficient 


fox the defence of Orleans. Upon a review of the troops, he found that fourteen com- 


panies of French and German infantry, and four troops of the - oldeſt French cavalry, 


bo could be muftered in the city. The body of the townſmen, too, could be depended on to 


ſecond the troops with firmneſs and alacrity. D*Andelot, in conjunction with Saint 


. Cyr, the governor, and Feuquiere, an excellent engineer, undertook the defence of that 
important place. While Coligni made incurſions in Berri and the Sologne, where he 
extended his quarters, the utmoſt attention was paid to the collecting of proviſions, and 
whatever might contribute to the ſtrength of Orleans. 


A. D. 1 Tabs ] The admiral's expedition into 88 was i the effect of 
neceſſity than of choice. To prevent the mutiny of the Germans for want of their 


pay, it was neceſſary to keep them in motion, and to feed them with hopes. The proſpect 
of the pillage of the towns they might ſeize, and of their ſliare of a large remittance of 


money immediately expected from England, induced them to moderate their clamours 


and complaints, and begin their march. Coligni's ſagacity in the formation of a ſcheme 
M hich, while it quieted their murmurs, at the ſame time tended to diſburb the enemy in 
the proſecution of their chief project, and his ſucceſs in this enterprize, were equally re- 

© - aarkable. Entering Normandy, where the mareſchal Briſſac could muſter no force 


* 
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| ſufficient" to oppoſe him, he took Pont-L' 978 and laid ſiege to Caen which, aſter a 
flight reſiſtance, was- obliged to capitulate. Meanwhile eight veſſels arrived at Havre 

from. England, with money and ſome warlike ſtores ; ; and the admiral having thus effected 

his purpoſe, and recovered the towns of Dieppe and e with ſome other places, 

prepared to return towards Orleans. ; | 


The fiege of that city was 5 by the anke of Guiſe, on oaks eighth of 3 I IE 25 


The ſuburb, called the Pontereau, was ſeparated from the town by the Loire, the bridge 
over which was defended by two towers, called the Tourelles, and an entrenchment had 


lately been raiſed by Feuquiere, to cover the body of the Pontereau itſelf from a ſudden» 
aſſault: though the gate of the city, at the other end of the bridge, was alſo ſtrengthened: _ 


by a ſquare tower, the duke of Guiſe choſe to make his approaches by this quarter. The 


redoubts formed on the Pontereau for a temporary defence, became, through the inadver- 5 


tency and cowardice of the troops that guarded them, tlie occaſion of unhoped- for ſuc- 


eeſs to the | beſiegers; i in their firſt aſſault. When de Cipiere led on the firſt diviſion WE 
the Catholic army, and, after repulſing the ſkirmiſhing parties, had proceeded to aſſail a ; 
part of the entrenchments defended by four companies of French foot, he was informed 


that the German Lanſquerets were obſerved to quit their poſt in diſorder. Animated by 
the intelligence, and the arrival of freſh troops, he puſhed another attack that way, 


by. which the Gaſcon infantry, who made the only refiſtance, were almoſt ſurround-- 


ed. A general confuſion enſued; the baggage-waggons of the Germans being wedged: 


in at the entrance of the bridge, to which the fugitives preſſed, the retreat formed a 
blockade of ſoldiers, machines, cannon, and horſes, which could neither face the enemy, - LS 
nor withdraw into the city. For more than half an hour, the bridge- gate of the Tour- | 
elles remained ufiſhut and impaſſable. Some were ſqueezed or trodden to death, many 


were killed, by the fire of the enemy, and of the cannon diſcharged from the towers, and 
numbers periſhed in the river. At length, D' Andelot appearing on the bridge with his 
chief officers, the enemy ſlackened their aſſault, and gave him an opportunity of extri- 


eating his troops from this diſaſter. The duke of Guiſe having thus poſſeſſed himſelf of the - 
Pontereau, proceeded to take meaſures for battering the Tourelles. Some forts, erected 
on the iflands in the river, retarded, for ſome time, the conſtruction and efficacy of the 
batteries. But two Catholic centinels having made a diſcovery, by ſcaling the towers, 


that thoſe who guarded them were both negligent and few in number, a ſcheme was con- 


certed to ſurprize and overpower them, which ſucceeded... By the reduction of the 


Tourelles, the beſiegers acquired the command of the bridge, and the approaches to the 
town: were in ſuch a ſtate of forwardneſs, that the duke of Guiſe had fixed on the 
morning of the nineteenth of February for delivering a general aſſault, when his death-- 


was fought. and accompliſhed by the ignominious de Merei Poltrot. As the duke re- 


turned from the works, on the evening of the cightecnth, to his quarters, at the caſtle of 5 
Cornei, accompanied only by Roſtaing, one of the queen's domeſtics, the aſſaſſin, watch -x 
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ing his opportunity, ſhot him from behind with a piſtol. The ball entering his body 

above the right ſhoulder, the duke fell forward on his horſe's neck, but did not loſe his 

ſeat. | The duke with difficulty reached his quarters, while Roſtaing, in vain, Þurſued 

the murderer, who was quickly out. of ſight. But the terrors that ſeized him, joined to 

the darkneſs of the night, rendered him incapable of effecting his eſcape. Having tired 

„ his horſe with wandering, he was taken, in the morning, at no great diſtance from the 

| | place where the murder was.committed. As he immediately confeſſed it, and threw out 
5555 aſperſions againſt ſome of the Proteſtant chiefs, as having EEE? him to dhe: Rel it 


$ - 5 


8 N 96 2 the grounds of this calumny. | | . 


: | | When Poltrot, Wha! had been bred 4 Catholic; and turned 8 % 8 at a con 
ference holden near Vienne, by the baron des Adrets, that the king of Navarre was 
5 Killed at Rouen, he ſighed deeply, and ſaid, This one victim is not ſufficient to atone 
for ther public milſeries;. there ſtill remains a greater ſacrifice to be made. When 
aſked what ſacrifice he meant The mighty Guiſe himſelf,” replied he; and ſtretch- 

ing forth his right arm, and elevating his voice, “and here it is, added he“ that 
. Wall be raiſed to finiſh, by ons act, the ſcene of our calamities.“ He. is ſaid to have 
8 expreſſed himſelf in this manner on ſeveral occaſions, and even in preſence. of Sonbiſe, 
5 | the commander i in Lyons, i in whoſe ſervice he was engaged. Such language paſſing for 
1 the tranſports of a man oſtentatious of his zeal and reſolution, made but little impreſſion; 
_ particularly, as the deed was of ſuch a nature, that no man, who had ſerious thoughts of 
committing it, would, it was ſuppoſed, be ſo imprudent as to divulge his intentions. 

Though his acquaintance with Soubiſe rendered that officer moſt obnoxious to the ſuſpi- 
cCion 6f having encouraged or prompted him, Poltrot excepted him from the accuſation, 

wt And arraigned. the admiral, the count de Roche foucaud, Feuquiere, „Brion, Theodore 

Et | Beze, and another Proteſtant miniſter, as the perſons who had inſtigated him, or were ac- 

E: © ceffary to his undertaking the affaflination. His firſt recital of the ſtory, In the moſt 

5 flayourable light for himſelf, had evident appearances of being the forgery of a wretch 

who endeavoured to alleviate his crime, by accuſing the chiefs of his party. The addi- 

tional Warning he gave the queen- mother, to guard againſi the machinations of the Pro- 

3 N teſtants with reſpect to her; and his aſſeverations, that there were many other emiſſaries 

> w* in the camp before Orleans, who were prepared to imitate his example, were too ſuſpi- 

T2 cious to ſtrengthen. the credit of his teſtimony *. The confeſſion extorted from him 

When put tothe queſtion, exhibited a confuſed maſs of contraditions. There was nota 

' Ningle perſon he had named in his firſt confeſſion, whom he did not, by turns, exculpate- 

Aland accuſe; and, in the. midſt of his torture, at laſt coneluded with ſaying, that if the 
f daeed were yet uncommitted, he would not ſcruple {till to be the actor of it. The ad- 

: mira, to whom the ſigned copy of the firſt accuſation was ſent by the queen, anſwered 
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it by a formal declaration ſubſcribed by himſelf, the count de Rochefoucaud, and Beze, i law: © 

which he proteſted, in the moſt ſolemn manner, that he had never ſeen, nor was acquainted 
with Poltrot, till after the battle of Dreux, when he came to him with diſpatches from 

Soubiſe and Feuquiere, who recommended him for the employment of a ſpy; that, being 


retained at Orleans for this purpoſe, he had received from him a hundred crowns, when: 


he ſet out for Normandy ; and that the aſſertion of his having received money from him, 

was the only true article in Poltrot's confeſſion. As for getting rid of the duke by ſuch 
a method, Coligni declared, that, beſide the principle of honour, he had particular re- 

-fons ſufficient to make him ever hold ſuch a deſign in abhorrence; and that the more” 


ſpecial vindication of himſelf and the other chiefs, depending on the life of Poltrot, he 
requeſted that his .puniſhment might be. poſtponed, until, by a truce of pacification, an 


opportunity was given them to confute his deteſtable accuſations. This juſt and rea- 
ſonabla demand was not complied: with :. Poltrot, being conveyed. to. e in a ewe 


weeks . the 1 appointed by. the law for traitors... - 


ati in his account. A this 3 draw ſuch fall 3 from tha At- 


tions contained in the admiral's declaration, interprets his expreſſions in a manner ſo 
ſtrange and unwarrantable, and caſts his reflections with ſuch little regard to juſtice. and 

| propriety, as. evidently proves him to have been under. the. Pernicious: influence of reli- 
gious prejudice. Many of the Catholic hiſtorians, more candid in this reſpect, acknow- 
ledge that the declarations and trial of Poltrot,. prove nothing againſt the. commanders. 


' whom he aſperſed;. but: ſome of them j join him in aſcribing the commiſſion of this 


infamous deed to his religion, and the harangues of the Proteſtant miniſters. How far 
the imputation may be 74/4. it is impoſſible to aſcertain : but that it is not inconſiſtent 
with probability, we readily admit: to what acts of violence the inflammatory harangues 
of the Calvin/tical miniſters in Scotland, ſtimulated a fanatical mob is well known; the 
aſſaſſination of the preſident Minard proves, that the French Hugonots were not more 
ſerupulous: we have already noticed an offer made by one of them at Paris to murder 
the duke of Guiſe: and a ſimilar inſtance is ſaid to have occurred, during the fiege of 
Rouen, which is thus related by Garnier — gentleman in the count of Montgomery's. 
army, whoſe name has not been preſerved in hiſtory, thinking he could not render a. 
greater ſervice to the reformed religion, than hy cutting off a man who was ſo great an 


enemy to it, had entered the camp of the royaliſts, where he ſtaid:ſeveral days, watching 
for an opportuxit to poniard the duke of Guiſe. His, conduct, however, having given 
riſe to ſome ſuſpl 
mediately avowed I 
given him any reaſon, 
no ground of complaint: againſt him, and had only conſulted, in this, enterprize, the 


intereſt of his. religion. If your religion,” —replied the duke compel you to. take- 


away the life of a man, who, according to your.own confeſſion, n never, offended Jou, 


1 


Vor. II. _ Lhe, ble mine 


ns, he was apprehended, and taken. before the duke, to whom he im- | 
intentions: when aſked by Guiſe, whether he had unintentionally _ 
for wiſhing to take away his life, he confeſſed that he had 
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mine onters! me to forgive you; " ;ndge, therefore, which of the two is his beſt:” and 
he immediately commanded the priſoner to be releaſed . That the enthuſiaſm of the 
Calvinifts was as well calculated to excite a religious frenzy, as the oppoſite tenets. of 
the church of Rome, appears certain, both from reaſon and example: it is by: ſteering a 
middle courſe between the two extremes, that men are mo. 1 to avoid the mol 


> . of ne and fanaticiſm. 


The duke of Guile Yarvived Sie wound fix days, and, doring that interval, diſplayed 
that dignified compoſure and manly fortitude, which juſtified the repreſentation given of 
His exit by the Catholic authors, as worthy of a Chriſtian hero. He declared, with his | 


laſt breath, that the blood ſhed at Vaſſi, maliciouſly imputed to him, had happened with- 


out the ſmalleſt deſgn on his part; that, far from approving it, he had done all in his 
power to fupprefs the tumult, which had created him the utmoſt vexation and regret. 


Ne recommended peace to the queen, and declared every perſon who ſhould give her 
contrary advice, an enemy to the ſtate. Eſteemed the greateſt general of his time, he 


poſſeſſed many perſonal virtues, and was eininently qualified to become at once the prop 
and the ornament of the ſtate: but the humanity of the man was not unfrequently ſunk. 


in the violence of the party-leader. At the time of his death, he is ſaid to have been 


indebted more than two hundred thouſand crowns. The bigh ſchemes of his brother, 
the cardinal of Lorraine, were entirely baffled by this event. He entertained the view 


of forming a league with the pope, and the whole houſe of Auſteis by the MATTIE of 


; his niece, the queen of Scotland, with the archduke Charles, one of the emperor” s ſons, 
in order to. ſet up the Catholic ſtandard in England againſt queen Elizabeth; and to 


re. Kindle a war between the Catholic and Proteſtant princes in Germany . The moſt 


blameable part of the duke s conduct is aſerihed, with a: rants ” the NT ns, 


5 to 1 5 1 of vie: Ae 1 


As he olga of. 8 tat) now fallen entirely into iq queen 's 3 the reſo- 


| Jution ſhe had already formed for concluding a peace, could be proſecuted without 


reſtraint. The prince of Conde himſelf being favourably inclined to it, was farther in- 
ſtigated by various arguments ſhe had uſed with him to promote the meaſure, She pro- 


miſed to confer on him the rank of lieutenant - general of the kingdom, which had been 
enjoyed by his brother, the king of Navarre#; and a truce being concluded, the queen 
mother, who had comie to the camp, having met with the princeſs of Conge at the abbey 


of Saint Meſmin, one of the iſles in the Loire was pitched upon as the place of conference. 


As the conſtable obſtinately contended agàinſt the admiſſion of the edict of January, e and 


the Pres of Cone ventured not at firſt to 7 ny W wee it; 2 agreement 


A 
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was Agde, that being both on their parole, the one ala remain in the Carholicanny, and 
the other be permitted to go to Orleans, to uſe their endeavours to conciliate the differences 
ef the parties upon this grand point. Aſter various conferences, a treaty was at length re- 
folved on. In the place of the edict of January, a more limited rule of toleration was accept-. 
ed by the Hugonots. In all fiefs, holding directly of the crown, and which had the pri- 
vilege of Haubert, or high juſtice; the barons and nobility were allowed. the free and pub- 
lic exerciſe of the Proteſtant religion, for themſelves and” their vaſſals. In other fiefs, 
the proprietors, when they did not reſide in towns or villages; ſubject to higher juriſdic- 
tions, were permitted to enjoy the ſame liberty in-their-own houſes.” In every bailiwick,. 
having an immediate' privilege of appeal to the court of parliament, a city or town was to be 
appointed, in the ſuburbs of which the Proteſtants might aſſemble for public worſhip ;. 
and in the places where they enjoyed it-at the time of ſigning the convention, the free 
exerciſe of it was alſo to be retained; In the city and liberties of Paris, and in all other 
parts of the kingdom not · ſpecified, they: were prohibited to meet publickly; but private 
liberty of conſcience was univerſally allowed them. The other artieles reſpecting in- 
demnities for the civil war, were conceived in the moſt preciſe and expreſs terins. The 
prince of Conde and his adherents. were not only acquitted, by a general amneſty, from 
all impeachments, but whatever had been done by them was declared to have proceeded* 
ftom good intention, and with a view. to the ſervice of the king and tlie royalty. The 
whole particular ſtipulations, reduced to the form of an edict, ſigned by the king, and 
dated from Amboiſe, on the. nineteenth. of March, was . be ee by the- 


W * 
The treaty of peace, thus concluded by the ptince, without el one * 

any of the foreign powers who had embraced the cauſe of the Hugonots, became the fub- 

ject of ſome animadverſions and complaints. The admiral, in whoſe abſence the whole 


affair had been conducted, had great reaſon for diſſatisfaction; his authority and intereſt; 


in the army, his. recent ſueceſs in Normandy, added to his perſonal merit and ſignal ſer- 
| vices. in the war, gave him a particular title to be conſulted, and to judge of the propriety” 
of the accommodation. Being arrived at Orleans ſome days after it was: concluded, hj:e 
. expteſfed. in preſence. of the prince and the leading men of the party, his ſarprize at the 
precipitation they had uſed; and urged ſeverak reaſons, both from the principles of ho- 
nour and intereſt, that ſhould have prevailed with them not to have given up the edict of 
January; ; the infringement of which ſolemn act of government had been, at foreign | 
courts, and on all occaſions, declared by! them to be their juſt motive for taking up arms. 
But unwilling to appear as an enemy to the publie peace, he not only deſiſted from his objec - 5 
tions, but alen, ne | the en Wang e to an — SIT one on 1 5 
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It ay; indeed, be maintained, chat the has of the general plan of folbtation, 
preſcribed by the edict, into the ſtricter model of the preſent convention, was a meaſure 
fraught with ſeveral political diſadvantages, eſpecially when conſidered not merely as 
an expedient neceflary for the attainment of peace, but, in a more extenſive view, as a 
regulation, deſigned to promote the preſent and future quiet of the kingdom. It gave 


the more bigotted Catholics reaſon to expect a revocãtion of thoſe extorted conceſſions; 
by the ſuppreſſion of the Proteſtant aſſemblies in many places, it cheriſhed the antipathy 


to their religion, and prevented the abatement of thoſe violent ptejudices and reſent- 
ments of the oppoſite parties towards each other, which, being inflamed by the civil 
war, required to be allayed by all the inducements to familiar intercourſe and concord, 
that peace and time might afford ©. From the more complex tenor of the new edict, 
ſome of its articles were liable to eontroverſy, and its execution was rendered i incon- 


venient. D' Am ville, the conſtable's ſecond ſon, who about this time was created a 


mareſchal, being appointed to ſuperintend its execution in Languedoc, performed his taſk 
in ſuch a partial manner, as gave riſe to various complaints. The explications he gave 
of its diſputable-clauſes, which the Proteſtants alledged to be unfavourable and preju- 


dicial to them, were generally followed in other provinces, and adopted, in ſome amend- 


ments of the edict, by the court. It was evident, that to adjuſt the various gtants and 
reſtrictions comprehended ; in it, ſuch a temperate procedure was requiſite, as could ſcarce- 
1y be. expected at the cloſe of civil commotions, when, unhappily, ſeveral of the Cat ho- 
lic commanders, who entered the ſurrendered towns and diſarmed the Proteſtants, could 
not refrain krom diſplay ing the moſt unſeaſonabe al airs on ſuperiority and triumph. 


The prince of Condẽ returned to > court, where Catharine now reigned with unrivalled 
way. Upon the death of the duke of Guiſe, the conſtable expected to have the office of 
grand - maſter of the houſhold reſtord to him, and ſhewed ſome diſguſt at its being confer- 
red on the young duke, by abſenting 'himſelf a while from court ; but he, at length, 
conſented to accept the transfer of his government df Languedoc to his ſon D'Amville 


nas an equivalent for the diſappointment. Nothing now remained for the perfect re- 


ſtoration of ttanquillity but the expulſion of the Engliſh, by the reduction of Havre - de- 
Grace. Between two powers who were at ſuch open variance any formal declaration 


. of war was ſuggrfluous ; yet the omiſſion of that ceremony was, by Elizabeth, whoſe 
__- mnaxims of policy did not oſten coincide with the maxims of: juſtice, urged, when re- 


quired to deliver up that town, as a pretence for arreſting Paul de Foix, the French 


ambaſſador at London, and iſſuing her warrants for the detention and ſeizure of all French 


ſhips in the ports of England, or in the channel. The Engliſh envoy, Throgmorton, 
had made himſelf much more obnoxious to ſuch treatment, by the correſpondence he 


h aintned TED: the Hugonots i in F rance. His e had ORR. a ern © 
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thoſe of Chantonnai, che ambaſſalor from Spain 4, and, though not ſo „ inſo- 
Jent, were no leſs. exceptionable to the court. Aba this time he had repaſſed the ſea; 
when. Elizabeth teſtified her chagrin at the treaty of Orleans, by demanding from France 
the reſtitution of Calais, and declaring that ſhe was entitled to keep poſſeſſion of Havre, 
until that important article of the general peace was fulfilled, The French court re- 


1 plied, that the clauſe of the ſame treaty obliged her to commit no acts of hoſtility againſt 


France, during the ſpace of eight years.; at the expiration of which time, the reſtitution. 

of Calais, or a pecuniary redemption, had been, on that condition, promiſed. When 
the neceſſary preparations for a ſiege were made, the French troops marched from all 
Waes into e ; ade: on the bficenth of . eee before N = 


The Englh tracps in n that . 5 by. the wo of Warwick, 1 at 
fiſt, of fix thouſand men beſidesſeven hundred officers; had been already.thinned by the ra- 
ages. of a peſtilential diſcaſe : the heat of the weather, and a deatth of proviſions, encreafed ' 
the fatal effects of this dreadful diſorder, and ſoon reduced Warwick to the neceſſity of ca- 
pitulating on the honourable condition of retiring with the remnant of his forces. The 
hole terms ef the treaty were ſettled, and hoſtages delivered for the performance of 
them, when ſixty fail of Engliſh ſhips, under lord Clinton, appeared i in the bay, ſteering. 
towards the harbour. But Warwick having given notice to the admiral that. Havre 
had ſurrendered, Clinton, caſt anchor in the road; and, having embarked the troops, 
immediately ſet ſail for England. The king and queen- mother, who had advanced to 
the abbey of Fecamp, were witneſſes of the happy iſſue of the fiege ; the more an o- 
_ .caſion of public ſatisfaction, as it ſhewed the amicable concurrenes of the Catholics, PP 

the Hugonots in the ſervice of the Mate... The beſieging army had been compoſed of 
the troops of both; and the Engliſh were ſurprized to find themſelves attacked, from 
the trenches, by the Proteſtant ſoldiers, who had fought as their comrades on the ram- 
parts of Rouen. There were only a. few, of that 708 1 with the peace,. 
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ee bbs, now "reflored to hs nation, no means 3 to 7 5 5 
ſo effectual for its preſervation, as well as for the ſupport and intereſt of royalty, as 
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his. time, he he wed 1 on a capable of 1 and not N un- Ty | 
' worthy of, that ſupreme. authority i in the government, to which, with exceſſive eagerneſs, | 
ahe N e 4. By ber prudence and 2 the emperor's demands for the 
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I 
reflitution of Metz, Toul; a Verdun; 1 were eluded in a manner that 3 no miſ- 


underſtanding with the imperial court. The propoſition to Ferdinand; about the mar- 


riage of the king her ſon to his grandchild, the king of Bohemia's daughter, was the 
reſource ſhe employed for appeaſing him, which proved-fucceſsful. Her endeavour to ob- 
tain peace with England no leſs diſcovered her. Juſt eonſideration of the ſtate of the 


kingdom, and-her wife and temperate regulation of her political meaſures by it. As 


the inſult and invaſion of the kingdom by the Engliſh appeared to provoke and chal- 
lenge reſentment, ſhe” at-firſt made the ſhew of acting with ſpirit. An opportunity 


Vas taken to retaliate the affront offered to the French ambaſſador, by ſeizing Throg- 
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- morton, who ventured, aleng with another envoy from Elizabeth, to return to France 
without paſſports. But in this ſtep the manner of proceeding was ſuch, as rather in- 


dicated an intention to puniſh. the inſolence of the obnoxious envoy, than to teſtify. 
indignation againſt the court of England“. There was a diſtinckion made in the treat- 


ment of the twoambaſſadors, ard the advantage was gained of excluding Throgmorton from 
the negotiation; a point of no 311258 ee e eee e £5 9 * 
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It e de in tlie bene in > ei ofitis previous «tice of thi queen 


mother and the chancellor, to obtain a formal recognition of the king's majority, who had 
now entered his fourteenth 3 year, and had conſequently completed the term preſcribed by 
the edict of Charles the Wiſe: This ceremony was performed, on the ſeventeenth of Au- 


guſt , at Rouen, whither the court had repaired after the reduction of Havre. The- 


3 preference given, on this oecaſion, to the parliament of Rouen, over Mat of Paris, was in- 
tendedas a mortification to the latter, who had; in ſo many inſtances; oppoſed the meaſures - 


of the court; and 'betrayed extreme. violence in retigious-queſtions: The queen-mother, in 
teſtimony: of her reſignation of the regeney; kneeled before the king, who deſcended 


from the throne to embrace her: The king's brothers, the princes of the blood, and the 
peers, having done homage on theif knees, advanced towards the throne according to 
their rank, and kiſſed his majefty's hand- The late edit of Amboiſe was ratified, and 
the obſervance of it enjoined, until, from the iſſue of the council of Trent, and the 


king's future deliberation, his royal pleaſure ſhould be farther declared. An arret paſſed 


for difarming the cities and towns; and ĩt was declared hight treaſon to o'hold.ſecret © corre - 
: N with. aka ſtates... | 55 2 15 
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When 5; Lanfar” was: ht to And of the- -parlia ment of Paris the en of 


the act of majority, and the other edicts, enraged at the ſlight that had been put upon 


them, they appointed deputies to remonſtrate on this diſparagement of their fuper-emi-- 
nent e The firſt i 18 N and Viol, ſed, ant the - 
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king, that it was a tranſgreſſion of all former cuſtoms | and recess. to verify 8 
publiſh, in the firſt reſort, any royal edict i in another parliament, than that of Paris, 
which had been the original and model of all the reſt; and, by a combination of the 
privileges and dignities of the ſeveral orders of the ſtate, had the diſtinctive rank and 
title of the court of peers, that ancient and primary judicature of the kingdom. What they 
added about the edict of Amboiſe being a licence and approbation of ſectaries, and againft 
diſarming the citizens of Paris,'evinced their' adherence to former maxims and popular 
arguments for ſupporting their oppoſition to the court. But they overſhot their mark, 
it having been determined in the council to prevent a a repetition of ſuch conduct, TL 
giving them a firm and authoritative'repulſe.” The young King, inſtructed how to an- 
| ſwer the deputies, 'firſt required the members of the council, who were preſent, to de- 
clare whether advice had not been taken about authenticating the act in the parliament 
ot Rouen: When this was avowed; Charles *affumed* a commanding tone, and told 
them, that he would not deur that the magiſtrates of the parliament of Paris ſhould 
. now behave as they had done in his minority ; ; that their original and proper functign 
« was to diſpenſe civil juſtice; to which it became them to 'confine themſelves, and no 
66 longer to cheriſh that ancient prejudice of being the coadjutors of royalty, the pro- + 
* teQtors'of the kingdom, ard the guardians of the city of Paris; and that, having once 
-« remonſtrated to him, it was their duty to think of nothing more than ſubmiſſion to 
% his will. But this was not ſufficient to intimidate the parliament, which; after , 
heating the reports of their delegates, ſtill debated the regiſtration,” and, being divided in 
opinion, appointed a new deputation to the king. Their reſiſtance became a direcr 
trial of the authority of the court. It was neceſſary to take the moſt deciſive meaſures 
to ſurmount it. A grand council of ſtate: was called to controul their obſtinacy by a de- 
cree, which annulled their proceedings, and required them, under the penalty of inter? 
diction from their office, to regiſter the edict without any reſtrictory clauſe; and to eraſe 
the record. of their arrogant procedure. The parliament then deſiſted from the „„ 
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It is Re 15 Father Dukes 4% that the court t of Frames „ at this era, el 
the dramatic repreſentations of the theatre, in which ſome new ſcene or material i inci- ; 
dent ſtill occurs, fufficient to keep the ſpectators in ſuſpence for the iſſue of the main 
action. No ſooner was the Eing 1 returned from Rouen to Paris, than the eyes of the 
| people were ſtricken with a groupe of forrowful figures, which marched flowly through. 

the ſtreets to the Louvre. Theſe were the aged mother, the widow and the children of 
22 the late duke of Guile in their mourning robes . They were followed dy a train ot 
women, e e 1 ongh and by a numerous ers pany of e and 
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© biends of the anl. with the compoſe - looks and geſtures of farrow.. The Pariſian 
| — multitude gazed, on. this ſpectzcle⸗ (while ecataſtropheof the dake 8 murder ruſhedafreſh, 
- „ into their minds, and followed it to the gates of the palac , Where the whole company 
1 of mourners fell on their knees before the young king, an aca fox-juftice to be 
| , © done upon the accomplices of the duke's horrid aſſaſſination, at a time when he expoſed 
his life for the maintenance of the Catholic religions: and the preſervation of the royal 
125 Authority. To this application, accompanied with the circumſtance of the tumultuous 
| exclamation of the populace, Charles replied, in- general terms, that he would conſi- 
„„ & der what ought to be done, and make it his buſineſs to cauſe juſtice to be executed on 
„%%% 8 ſupject of their complaint at a convenient time.” The intention of this parade 
a Was ſuffciently plain; and it was well known againſt whom the family of Guiſe laid 
their accuſation. Though now-the admiral Coligni was not named, they had before ar- 
raigned bim fo. openly, that the prince of Condé thought himſelf obliged 10 proteſt; 
againſt this charge, before the privy council. He inſiſted, that-the Guiſes ſhopld either 
be commanded to forbear their aſperſions, or to proſecute their impeachment in Seca 

' wanner,. declaring that all other treacherous attacks of Coligni- he would revenge, as 
done againſt his kinſman and fir -friend- The mareſchal Montmorenci, in his. own 
. name, and that of the conſtable bis father, and all his family, adhered. to the prince 's 
FO © ©, proteſt. From the firſt inſtance of the aceuſation, the admiral had demanded a judicial 
ä trial, but refuſed: the tribunal of the parliament of Paris. The great council of ſtate 
„„ a propoſed by the king to try the cauſe, which the family of Guiſe as peremptorily 
1 declined ; and both parties made exceptions to the king's privy-council. | The queen-- 
mother and the court, apꝑrehenſive of the reviyal of freſh contention in the determina-- 
tion of an affair, which already excited the ſpirit of party, adviſed the revocation of 
the judgment of it to the king himſelf, by whoſe authority all : procedure i in it was ſuſ- 
8 vended for three years. | But the interlude of the proceſſion had the eſſect to warm the 
„ affections of the Pariſians to the children and family of their favourite chieſtain, and 


. gave occaſion. to the zealous. eccleſiaſtics ta re · touch in their ſermons the affecting ſubject 
5 of the martyrdom of the duke of Guiſe, and to animate the people * thoſe that 
| had been his adverſaries. _ 7 

„„ N "x D. 1564, 1 181 The Ne which had ariſen in iy. different provinces 
VQCßlf ro ene ith regard to the tenor of the. late edict, and the difficulties that occurred in putting it- 
in execution, ſuperiaduced a determination of the council, that the king and court 
ſhould make a progreſs. through the greater part of. the kingdom, It was .conceived,. 
that the appearance of the young ſovereign would not only ſerve as a.check to ſedition, 
| but verify and confirm the principles of loyalty and obedience to the government. To 

a ;  * _ » theſe motives, by which alone the chancellor was actuated, queen Catharine joined 
| other views better ſuited to the political caſt of her own mind: beſides an opportunity of 
inveſtigating the conduct of the governors of the chief cities and provinces, and making 
| ſuch 1898 5 WR them as e be Ow . the had propoſed a conference. 
with. 
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with her daughter the queen of Spain, on the confines of the two kingdoms, and pro- 
poſed to hold interviews with ſome of the German princes. But before the court left 
Fontainebleau, ambaſſadors arrived from the king of Spain, the pope, and the duke of 
Savoy, the object of whoſe miſſion was to prefer an unanimous requeſt to the king for 
the publication of the decrees of the council of Trent, which had been cloſed about a 
month before. This application, ſo ill- timed and precipitate, appeared to the queen and the 
council to have been effected by the artful intrigues: of the cardinal of Lorraine, and the 
zealous partizans of the papal power at court, who laboured to ſubvert the peace . The 
condutt of the ſovereign Pontiff, with reſpect to the queen of Navarre, exhibited a convin- 
cive proof of the diſpoſition of the court of Rome to expoſe the principality of Bearn as 
a prey to the Catholic king. As that princeſs had expelled the Catholic prieſts, and 
eſtabliſhed the Proteſtant worſhip in her dominions, Pius the Fourth had iſſued a monitory 
againſt her, in which ſhe was threatened with immediate excommunication and the forfeiture 
of her territories to the firſt Catholic potentate who ſhould ſeize them. A regard to the 
honour and intereſt of the crown of France, which were both concerned in the protection of 
the rights of the queen of Navarre; induced Catharine to make an open declaration againft 
this violent and arbitrary invaſion of them. This circumſtance, and the pope's avowed 
partiality to Spain, rendered her more circumſpe& and ſuſpicious, with reſpett to the 
combination of thoſe powers in the preſent embaſſy. The nature and import of the re- 
quiſitions made by them conſtituted as groſs an inſult as could well be offered to the go- 
vernment of France, They amounted to a'formal condemnation of all the late meaſures, 
and an arrogant preſcription of a different ſyſtem, and courſe of political condut. Beſides 
the demand for the publication of the decrees of the council, the envoys were inſtructed 
to inſiſt, in the name of their maſters, that there ſhould be no alienation of the church 
revenues in France authorized, from which fund, they declared, the courts of Spain and 
Savoy accounted it ſacrilegious to receive the acquittance of the ſums due to them; that 
the legal chaſtiſement of heretics, by baniſhment or corporal puniſhment, ſhould be re- 
| ſumed, the general indemnity granted by the late pacification revoked, and the contri- 
vers of the murder of the duke of Guiſe proſecuted with rigour, and brought to condign 
puniſhment. Such indecent and prepoſterous demands, which conveyed the tainted 
breath of faction, would in other times have been treated with a high degree of con- 
tempt. But, in the preſent inſtance, the king's council were ſatisfied with direQting him 
to make the following general reply :—that it was his innate and inviolable principle to per- 
ſevere in his attachment and fidelity to the apoſtolic church of Rome, and the maxim of 
his government to engage his ſubjects to conform to it; that he had eſtabliſned a domeſtic 
peace, in order to eject his foreign enemies; and that now he had nothing more at heart 
than to diſpenſe juſtice to all his people. When the ambaſſadors importuned the court 
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for à more diflint anſwer, 5 were told the Ka choſe to deliberate ws =p it, in a meet- 
ing of the n n and ſenators of the 3145 "mh HR OTE; | 


'Thiugh ee ſpiria nh poliical renn pecun W the een lbs to re- 
ſiſt the concurrence of other princes to impoſe their admonitions on the government; 
though, perhaps, ſhe was not inſenſible, that the preſent interpoſition of foreign courts 
was intended to encourage domeſtic faction, the ſcope and aim of her politics were ſo conge- 
nial to the principles of their ſyſtem, that all the honour and nar 9 ſhe contended for, 
amounted, in fact, only to that of purſuing it in her own way. This, doubtleſs, appear- 
ed to her a very material point, who had reaſon to be conſcious and vain of her ſkill, 
in the artificial management of affairs. Perſuaded that, by the help of time, and the 
advantage of peace, ſhe would be enabled to ſtrengthen the power of the government, and 
give it vigour ſufficient to encounter and cruſh all oppoſition from party; ſhe endea- 
voured to attain her political ends under the appearance of promoting the public tranquil- 
lity. and good of the ſtate. Before ſhe ſet out with the king on the intended progreſs 
through the kingdom, the treaty of peace with England was brought to a coneluſion, and 
the articles of it were finiſhed and preſented to the king when he came 10 Troyes. 
Inſtead of any mention of the controverted reſtitution of Calais, a general clauſe, reſetv- 
ing to both crowns their ſeveral rights and claims, was ſubſtituted. Elizabeth, ſtill af- 

feng the ſame nicety about the reſignation of that place, and pretending that her ambaſſa- 
dors had exceeded their powers, refuſed at firſt her confirmation of the treaty. But, after 
having vented.this artful language for ſome time, ſhe was ſatisfied with. the promiſe. of a 
hundred and thirty . thouſand crowns for the releaſe of the hoſtages; and Caſtelnau, 
who concluded the agreement with her, returned to the French court, with a requeſt to 
the king to accept her compliment of the order of the garter. The renewal of the 
league with the Swiſs Cantons was alſo purchaſed at this time, with a large pecuniary 
ſubſidy. But queen Catharine was diſappuinted of her hopes of an interview with the. 
king ol the Romans on the-confines of Lorraine, which was alledged to have been the 
principal motive of her journey thither. She had always maintained an amicable cor- 
reſpondence with this prince, and propoſed, by connecting him with the houſe of France, 
by. the marriage of the king to one of his daughters, to enlarge her influence among 
the German princes. The king of Spain's jealouſy was the chief bar to the interview 
and alliance. Catharine was equally unſucceſsful in her attempt to bind the duke of 
Wirtemberg, the count Palatine of the Rhine, and Wolfang, duke of Deux Ponts, who 
were Proteſtant chieftains, 'by the civil obligations of penſions from the king, to with- 
hold their aſſiſtance from the Calviniſts in France. Her offers of henevolence were re- 
jected by each of thoſe princes: There was only the marquis of Baden, and one : of the 
_— of ns that condeſcended to became her ſtipendiaries. | 


In & bong? 8 8 the provinces of hekingdom, which commenced with the excurſion 


e Champagne to the territories of the Duke of Lorraine, almoſt two years were em- 
. ployed. 
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ployed. In moſt places he viſited, he was tormented with the alternate eomiliti of Calne 
lics and Proteſtants. The deputies of Burgundy harangued the king againſt the extenſion of 
the late edict of toleration to their province. The Proteſtants preferred a general complaint 
of the violent oppoſition made in various parts to its eſtabliſhment, and of the injurious 
treatment they experienced. Theſe differences were ſeized by the court as a pretext for 
rendering the late edict palatable to the Catholics; and for this purpoſe another edict was 
paſſed at Rouſſillon, in which the liberty of the Proteſtants was conſiderably retrenched.* 
The allowance of public worſhip to the poſſeſſors of the ſuperior: fiefs was interpreted co 
extend only to their families and immediate vaſſals, and to exclude all occaſional par- 
takers of the benefit thereof. They were prohibited to hold ſynods, to open fchools, or 
to make private or public collections. The regular prieſts and nuns, who, on their con- 
verſion, had entered” into the matrimonial ſtate, were required, under the penalty of the 
gallies, perpetual confinement, to ſeparate from their ſpouſes and reſume their vos of 
celibacy and retirement. Theſe reſtrictions, Which too much reduced the editt to the ap- 
pearance of a ſimple conceſſion i in favour of the nobility; diminiſned the idea and enjoyment 
of Public toleration, and ſubjected the Hugonots to various hardſhips, could not fail to 
create particular offence and diſcontent, . The prince of Conde, who thought bis honour 
concerned in maintaining the articles of it, tranſmitted to the court a remonſtrance on 
the ſubjeRt of the innovations, by which the edict was ſubverted. The anſwer given him, 
from i its amicable and mild tendency, though not fatisfactory, appeared: to be dictated by the 
chancellor, .who, by ſuggelling. thoſe emendations, ſtudied to convince the court, that the 
Proteſtants might be. tolerated, and at the ſame time reſtrained within ſuch reaſonable 
bounds as the government choſe to preſcribe to them. The procedure upon this maxim 
ſoothed the queen- mother, gave to the government that air of authority ſhe required, 
and furniſhed her with a ſpecious anſwer to the Catholic 3 who ' excepted a- 
| gainſt the pacification as derogatory to the honour of the crown. To preſerve the dig⸗ 
nity of the court, and of the ' eſtabliſhed religion; the public eee of the Proteſtants 
were forbidden i in all the places through which the king paſſed. In other reſpects, the 
court had reaſon to repreſs the unruly zeal of the Catholicꝭ; ho, in ſome provinces, had 4 
| formed aſſociations and fraternities to defend themſelves and their religion againſt the ſec- 
taries. In one of theſe, inſtituted in Burgundy, with the title of the ſociety of the Holy" 
Ghoſt, the deyotees took an oath never to live in peace with the Proteſtants. The 
praiſes of the king o of. Spain one of the moſt deteſtable characters that ever ee 
humanity, either i in a public or private ſtation !—were frequently heard from the pulpit; 
and his zealous aſſertion, of true Catholic principles was propoſed as a pattern that ought 
to be imitated by. the king, and. government of France. In theſe efforts might be de- 
ſcried the origin of the famous Catholic league, but the indications were then ſo faint” 
as to excite no apprehenſions for its conſequences. The province of Guienne, embroil- 
ed by the miſconduct of its governor, the count of Candale, was with difficulty des 
from a an infurrefion by the ee of the mare fchal Bae in his place. 
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Upon intelligence received of a confederacy being formed by the family of Guile, 
and ſome, of their partizans, in conſequence of a conflibt that occurred between the car- 
dinal of Lorraine and the mare ſchal Montmorenci, at Paris, the weakneſs and tremor of 
the court appeared. All the nobles preſent, being afſembled before the king, were required 
to declare what, they knew of ſecret cabals and combinations, which threatened diſtur- 
bance to the ſlate; and to ſubſcribe an obligation never to engage in them, or take arms 
without his majeſty s authority. After paſſing the winter in Languedoc, the court pro- 
ceeded, in the following ſpring, to Bourdeaux, and from EI to 8 ee where the 


queen of e en to arrive. 


Tbe terien at 8 which took 8 on the tenth af WY ns afforded: 
matter for ſpeculation, not only to France, but to all foreign ſtates, whoſe attention was 
fixed on every action, and on every plan of that inexorable-tyrant Philip the Second. 
The inprdinate. ambition, the extenſive power, and the perſecuting ſpirit. of the Spaniſh 
monarch, formed juſt ſubjects of apprehenſion and dread to the ſurrounding nations; and 
ſome new. political phenomenon. was daily expected in conſequence of: the deciſions of the 
council of Trent. A league of the Catholic princes having been propoſed, a general alarm 
prevailed among the Proteſtants, who thought they beheld in the congrefs at Bayonne 
the ĩmage of what they dreaded. It was not believed that queen Catharine deſigned to carry 
chither the king and court merely to embrace her daughter, or that Philip had ſent Eli-- 
zabeth, his. young queen, and the famous Ferdinand, duke of Alva, on a journey to the 
borders of Spain, only for the ſake of viſiting her mother and family, and preſenting 
Charles with the order of the Golden Fleece. But the commencement of ſome great de- 
ſign, for the extirpation of hereſy, was conceived to be the true object of che interview, by 
- the Proteſtants in the Low. Counties, as well as in France. But what really paſſed there 
it ĩs impoſſible to aſcertain, as the accounts of contemporary hiſtorians: are vague, un- 
certain and contradictory; and this indeed, muſt have been the caſe, from the very na- 
ture of the tranſaction, itſelf, even had the paſſions and prejudices of the writers had no 
ſhare in their miſrepreſentations; for the parties concerned, from whom alone the truth 
could be known, had the ſtrongeſt motives—if their projects were ſo criminal as they have 
been repreſented for conſigning to oblivion every particular of: the event. It appears: 
moſt probable that the conference terminated in nothing more poſitive than a general; 
agreement of the two crowns.to att in, correſpondence, and aſſiſt each other, in extin- 
guiſhing, in their lates, the cabals and inſurrections with which they were threatened, 
whether from a.religious or political cauſe : though the end aimed at by both had been: 
the ſame, as D' Avila juſtly obſerves, the different circumſtances and intereſts of the two- 
parties muſt. have operated as an effectual impediment to a concurrence in the ſame 
meaſures, or to the adoption of a ſimilar plan of procedure. In external appearance this 
conference preſented a picture of the pomp of the court, and of the entertainment and 
diverſions of the age. Various ſcenes of carouſals, martial ballets, ſhews and pageantries 
were daily, exhibited. The ſprightly invention and gaiety of the French vied for ſuperi- 


| * with the ſtately pride and grave oſtention of the Spaniards. The poetical compoſi- 
tions 
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tions of Ronfird, who then followed the court, were rehearſed, and formed the inter- 
ludes of thoſe entertainments. From deference and reſpect to the Spaniards, the court 
waitech the end of the interview before the king proceeded to Tarbes, to admit the envoy” 
of SoFinan;. the grand ſeignior, to an audience; It then took its Courſe to Nerac, in the 
en of Navarre's dominions, and from thenee,. by various ſtages, to Blois, where it 
continued till the commencement of the following year, when an allembly. of the not-- 
HG; wat beiten at ee, in the Bourbsinen : 
th D. I 166. = At this gte which met in 1 month of asse cen | 
lor, ever attentive to the welfare of the ſtate, ſet forth the various defects and abuſess 
which prevailed in the political government, and in the adminiſtration of the laws. The- 
ſale of the offices. of judicature, which, as we have before liad occaſion to obſerve, was: 
an emolument of the crown revenue, had cauſed: the multiplicatiou of them, and the 
frequent erection of ſuperfluous courts of Juſtice, which. had a certain tendeney to the 
encreaſe of law ſuits; and this eneouragement of proceſſes was rendered the more into- 
lerable, from tlie cuſtom of gratuities and preſents, which were made to the judges them- 
ſelves: To ſupply an effectual remedy. for theſe grievances appeared a matter of too 
great difficulty to be attempted at this period; the chancellor, therefore, confined his at- 
tention to the amendment of the more groſs irregularities. Aſter deliberating with the 
| magiſtrates of the parliament, and the other. judges, he had the honour to digeſt, with= 
their approbation, a: compend. of regulations, for. the procedute of the courts; and the 
diſpatch of judicial proceſſes, comprehended under eighty-fix heads; and which; being 
ſoon after ratified by the parliament. of Paris, and eſtabliſhed under the name of the edict 
of. Moulins, became the gloſſary. of the law, and was afterwards generally adopted in al! 
the ſupreme and inferior judicatures in W "SIPS . contained ſeveral other. | 


Me Hers nad of Tels 1 


The afembly of Moulins concluded with the formal spiel of the contention 
between the family of Guiſe and the Colignis. The admiral purged himſelf, upon oath, 
from the imputation of being acceſſary to the duke of Guiſe's death, and the Guiſes 
ſhook hands with him in the king's preſence. The hiſtorians are not agreed about the 
part acted by the young e duke of Guiſe, nor, indeed, whether he was preſent at the time 
of the reconciliation. The widow had now laid aſide her mourning apparel to eſpouſe- 
the duke of nen Mu was. eſteemed. the handſomeſt. and moſt one went noble 
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Wah the e of the Nbteküstz on the inexecution of the edict of 118 78 
ration, continued to encreaſe; and Bouchet was deputed, by the nobility of that perſua- 
ſion, to preſent to the king, at Angouleme, a particular reſeript of the injuries and 
grie vances they ſuffered, and to entreat the prevention of a fatal recourſe to extremities... 


No attention, however, was paid to this remonſirance, The re- eſtabliſnment of the 
| public- 
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public exerciſe of the Catholic religion in Berne, and the viſcounty of Foix, which 
the queen of Nayarre had there reſtrained, was effected by the king's authority“, 
and even in the laſt of theſe diſtricts, where an attempt to invade the privileges of the 
Proteſtants had occaſioned a public tumult, the judgment of the cauſe, and the puniſh- 
ment of the inſurgents, were reſigned, by the will of the court, to the parliament of 
Toulouſe—a tribunal ever notorious Tabs nom zeal againſt the Proteſtants. 


1 D. 1567] The prince of Conde had Keb eben e againſt theſe pro- 
ceedings, but the queen- mother found means for a While to lull his ſuſpicions, by profeſ- 
ſions of favour and marks of regard. It was impoſſible, however, long to deceive. the 
leaders of the Hugonots, jealous of her conduct, and attentive to her motions; and, in- 
deed, her uſage of the prince of Conde himſelf, in his ſvit for the office of conſtable, 
which Montmorenei deſired to reſign, while it betrayed her averſion from his advance- 

ment, ſhowed her partiality to the oppoſite party. Catharine thought ſhe had contrived 
an artful expedient for the diſpoſal of that commiſſion, which could give no reaſonable 
offence to any of the competitors for it. The old conſtable' $ intention was to ſurrender 
it in fayour of his fon, the mareſchal Montmorenci: but the queen having objections to 
that officer, it was ſignified to the conſtable, as the king” s pleaſure, that whenever his 
charge was vacated, it ſhould be ſupplied in no other way than by the appointment of 
her ſon the duke of Anjou, to the office of lientenant-general of the army. This paci- 
fed the conſtable, and might have had the ſame effect with the prince of Condé, who 
now. ſolicited the office, had not the « queen, in order to fruſtrate his application, adyan- 
ced a ſtep farther. The duke of Anjou, her favourite ſon, whom, at the age of 
fiſteen, ſhe had brought, on ſome occaſions, | to preſide at the council table, was infligated 
by her to inſult the prince, for having preſumed to ſtand in competition with him**. At 
Saint Germain des Pres, in the preſence of the courtiers, the duke called the prince | 
aſide, and made uſe of ſuch threatening and inſolent language to him, as would have i in. 
duced en of N 1 to ſue for redreſs or permiſſion to retire. 8 


Theſe e 1 with the fears of the Hugtniot, on account of the late | 
interview at Bayonne, and others occaſioned by the march of the duke of Alva, along t the 
frontiers of France, into the Belgic provinces, accelerated the renewal of civil commo- : 
tions. Senßible of the alarm which this laſt event would excite, the queen mother was 

prepared to obyiate and ſilence it, by the utmoſt firetch of her political craft. F eigning an 
LEE of the purpoſes of the court of Spain, and appearing to reſent the approach = 
of the Spaniſh forces to the borders of the kingdom, ſhe adopted the language,; and ſeem- 
cd to, concur with the: ſentiments of the Proteſtant chiefs, and thoſe who inſi ſted 
on the neceſſity of putting the ſtate in a poſture of defence. A commiſſion for hir- 
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ing fix thouſand Swiſs was given, and ſome troops bein levied j in the. Lionoiſe, were 
ordered to march towards the frontiers of Italy. D'Avila deſcribes the contexture of 
her policy to be ſo myſteriouſly framed, that the pope, and the republic of Venice, con- 
ceived the utmoſt ſuſpicions of her conduct. But however foreign courts' might have 
been deceived by theſe ſtate tricks, they had not, it ſeems, the fame effect at home : the 
young king is ſaid to have been highly provoked with the prefumption of the prince of 
Conde and the admiral; and to have anſwered an embaſſy ſent from ſome of the German 
princes to implore fayour for their Proteſtant brethren, with harſhneſs and diſdain. But 


when Catharine found that, at the ſolicitation of the principal leaders of the Hugonots, 
ſhe could draw foreign troops into the kingdom, and that a compliance with their requeſts 


would lead to the accompliſhment of her own ſecret deſigns, ſhe became too ſecute, and: 


confident in the effect of her difimulation, narrowly eſcaped being” anc W 


by the conſpiracy. of thoſe whom ſhe thought to Avg: drawn into'a 5 b 
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The ſeeurity of the court, at this os =; is the; more a bk as the frequent 


warnings they received ought certainly to have put them on their guard, At Lyons, 


the Proteſtants were ſuſpected of having run a mine, ſome hundred paces under ground, 
along the principal ramparts of the city. When the duke of Alva began his march 
from Lombardy, Mouvans had raiſed eight hundred men, and thrown them into Geneva; 
and an attempt had even been made by him, to introduce, by a ſtratagem, a part of theſe 


ſolhers into the ſtrong town of Metz. The Proteſtant chiefs had once met for conſul- 


tation at Valery, and were again aſſembled at Chitillon-ſur-Loing. Some general ad- 

vice about their intentions, ſent by Montluc from Guienne, was deſpiſed by the queen- 
mother: and the more preciſe information which Caſtelnau, on his return from F landers, 
had collected ſrom ſome Proteſtant ſoldiers *, met with no greater credit. He was re- 


buked by the conſtable ; and the chancellor told him it was a crime againſt the ſtate to 


bring falſe intelligence“. It is ſaid that Catharine, whoſe obſervations were chiefly di- 


rected on the admiral's motions, was: the more deceived, by the report of one of her 
ſpies, with reſpeCt to the manner in which he ſaw him employed at Chatillon. Clad in 
a homely frock, with a pruning-knife in his hand, Coligni had mounted a tree in his 
orchard, and appeared like the peaceful inhabitant of the rural ſhades. The rendezvous 


had been then agreed upon. At firſt, the deſign to renew hoſtilities had been ſuſpended, 
and the admiral's opinion, that they ſhould ſuffer matters to be carried to a greater extre- 


mity, prevailed. But a circumſtance occurred in the month of Auguſt, to overturn this 


paſſive reſolution. Six thouſand Swiſs, under colonel Fifer, having marched from the 


borders into the middle of the kingdom, aſter the duke of Alva had entered Flanders, * 
freſh diſtruſt and animoſity were provoked. The Proteſtant chiefs, convinced: that the: 255 
75 We had concerted meaſures for their deſtruction, reſolved to make the firſt 
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aſault. The conduct of the duke of Guiſe, at the commencement of the late war, was 
deemed worthy of imitation; and it was accordingly reſolved to make an attempt to 
ſecure the perſon of the king. 


The court reſided at 3 a ted Tock ot the queen's in Brie, when, (on the 
lar of September) four years after the pacification of Orleans, this enterprize 
was planned and attempted. From the diſcovery of ſeveral parties of armed men, re- 
ſorting to Chatillon, the queen - mother was thrown into the utmoſt conſternation: and 
retiring, with precipitation, to Meaux, ſhe diſpatched orders to the Swiſs to advance, with- 
out delay, to the aſſiſtance of the court. Roſoy, the place of rendezvous for the prince 
of Conde and his friends, was not farther from Meaux than Chateau-Thierry, where the 
Swiſs were quartered, and their horſe could, with greater celerity, perform the march. 
In this dangerous perplexity, Catharine had recourſe to her uſual ſubterfuge of a confer- 
ence, during which the Swiſs bad time to reach the place of their deſtination. 


Their arrival inſpired the court with courage, and induced the queen to accede to the 
propoſals of colonel Fifer, who offered to conduct the royal family in ſafety to the 
capital. The danger of this undertaking was, indeed, much greater in apprehenſion 
than in reality. The prince of Conde's troops, not a ſixth part of their number, ſcarce- 
1y equalled the bands of the royal guards, and the retinue of the nobleſſe of the court: 

but, as Brantome obſerves, it was the vigour of their charge, and the undaunted valour 
of their leaders, that rendered them formidable. Two or three leagues from Meaux, they 
appeared in ſeveral ſquadrons, and having the opportunity. of directing their aſſault 
againſt whatever quarter they choſe, a diviſion of four hundred attacked the rear of the 
royaliſts, where the conſtable, and the body of nobles who were in arms, had ſtationed 
themſelves. The Swiſs ſuddenly halted, and, cloſing their files on that ſide, faced the 
enemy, who were ſoon obliged to wheel off. A ſecond attack, on a different fide, at- 
- tended with ſome piſtol ſhots, and brandiſhing of ſwords, and the repetition of ſome 
feints and ſkirmiſhes in the courſe of the march, proved the whole of the bloodleſs en- 
counter, While the prince of Conde's horſe withdrew to breathe in ſome neighbouring 
_ villages, two hundred cavaliers, under the duke of Auinale and ſome other noblemen, 
arrived from Paris. The conſtable and the chancellor, anxious to avoid a general action, 
adviſed, that all the light-horſe being joined to this body, the king and the royal family 
ſhould proceed the ſhorteſt way, under their eſcort, to the capital, where they accordingly 
arrived the ſame night. The exclamations of the Pariſians at the ſight of the king, eſ- 
caped from the hands of the Hugonots, and their reflections on the horror of the attempt, 
joined to Charles's own ſenſation of the violent indignity, added freſh fuel to the former 
combuſt ions of the ſtate, and heightened the rage of the parties againſt each other. Such 
were the circumftances of the commencement of the ſecond civil war in France, 


The 
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The queen of England deemed this a proper time for diſcovering her inclinations to 
ſupport the Proteſtant party : notwithſtanding the late treaty of peace, and the apparent 
marks of amity and concord with the French court, ſhe ſent an ambaſſador to renew the 
old demand of the reſtitution of Calais. After what had already paſſed on this ſubject, 
ſhe had, in a manner, excluded herſelf from even the ſhadow of an argument for inſiſting 
upon this claim. To this unexpected requiſition, France, however provoked, found it 
convenient, at the preſent juncture, to return a decent refuſal, Elizabeth expected no 
more. To give the Proteſtants hopes of her aſſiſtance, without declaring. for them, was 
the main end ſhe had in view. It was alſo proper, that ſhe ſhould not appear too for- 
ward in engaging with them, who had not adhered to the terms of the league they had 
made with her; while, by inviting the cardinal of Chatillon to the Engliſh court, it 
was ene ſhe e this conduct as a pardonable tranſgreſſion. 


The bold Aebi of the Proteſtant chiefs to ſeize the perſon of the king, was 29 
dered as a ſignal, by the leaders of both parties, to collect their military forces. The 
prince of Conde and his aſſociates, inſtead of being diſmayed at the failure of their firſt 
enterprize, not only kept the field, but acted offenſively, with an intrepid ſpirit, that had 
the ſhew of ſuperior ſtrength. To diſplay, at the commencement of the war, the moft 
daring bravery, and to acquire reputation by the vigour of their meaſures, they deter- 
mined to form the blockade of Paris. To ſuch a great city, the diſtant prof! pect of want, 
by the partial obſtruction of proviſions, is always formidable. No ſooner had the prince 
of Conde ſeized x few poſts on the Seine, and burnt a number of mills between the gates 
of the Temple and Saint Honors, than the Parifians began to utter complaints. This 
made the queen- mother have recourſe to her uſual expedient of a mh EET: ny which 
2 ended in mutual invectives. e 

To a train of delufive negociations ſucceeded the open operations 9 war. With 
about ſix thouſand troops, the prince of Conde, having ſecured the paſſage of the Seine 
at Saint Cloud by a bridge of boats, taken poſſeſſion of Saint Ouen, Aubervilliers, and 

Saint Denis, and from theſe quarters cut off the dętached guards of the enemy from 
ſeveral turrets and ſmall caſtles on the river, endeavoured, by ſeizing the bridges of Pviſh 
and Pontoiſe, below Paris, and thoſe of Charenton and Montereau-faut-Yonne above 
it, to intercept all ſupplies that came by theſe avenues to the city. Amidſt various ſkir- 
miſhes, this was almoſt effectually done for ſome time; it was not ſurprizing, therefore, 
that the Pariſians ſhould exclaim againſt the conſtable, whoſe army was, by this time, 
confiderably encreaſed. The alarm had no ſooner been given by the Proteſtants, than 
the principal Catholic nobility began to muſter their forces, and to conduct them to the 
metropolis. The different corps of the Swiſs, and of the old and new levies of the 
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French infantry, and the gendarmerie, formed an army of ſixteen thouſand foot, and 
three thouſand horſe. Beſides volunteers, the city furniſhed a complete regiment, which 


made a ſplendid ſhe w, with their arms finely poliſhed and gilt. The conſtable, by a ſucceſ- 
Kon of well-conducted ſallies, ſoon recovered many of the beſt poſts which had been taken 


by the enemy, whom he expected ta yanquiſh and ruin by ſkirmiſhes as effectually as in 
a pitched battle. But the citizens of Paris, and ſeveral of the nobility, were too queru- 
lous and impatient to be fatisfied with this conduct. It was ſaid, that he ſympathized 
with his kinſmen, and was unwilling to come to blows with his nephews. Montmo- 
teuci, who, in the exerciſe of his duty in the field or the cabinet, uſed to deſpiſe all ſuch 
reflections, heard them now for ſome time without much concern; but the continual re- 
petition of them, in a eity ſo populous and thronged with ſoldiers, was unſupportable. : 
Moved with indignation, he ordered part of thearmy to mareh to Chapelle, half-way to 
Saint Denis, which was. the prince of Conde's head quarters. Having detached five 
hundred picked cavalry to harafs the enemy for a day and a night, early on the tenth of 
November he began to move his whole force from the capital. As he paſſed through the- 
gate, turning to thoſe around him, This day —ſaidhe—* ſhall acquit me from the de- 
« trations of my enemies, and the calumny of the vulgar; for either I ſhall return 
alive and victorious, or meet death. in a. field and. ak and OY to the king's. 


6. foes®*.” 99 
5 e at the great ſuperiority of the lid © the prince of Conde welvlutely de-- 


' termined: to meet them in the field; the Proteſtant chiefs accordingly drew out their 


troops from their different poſts,.choſe their ground in the plain of Saint Denis, and ar- 
ranged their battalions with all the compoſure and intrepidity of: men, about to engage 
in the moſt equal combat. The admiral from Saint Ouen formed on: the right; Genlis, 
Lavordin,. and de Vardes; from Aubervilliers, ranged their corps on the left; and the 
prince of Conde, with the main body from Saint Denis, compoſed the centre. The pro- 


bability there was-that the conſtable woulddire&t his principal forceagainſt Aubervilliers,.. 
where the plain widened, induced them to run a trench-along that quarter, till it joined- 


a mill, which they filled with arquebuſiers; their left cloſing with tlie banks of the Seine, 
which could not be doubled by the enemy. In each of the three diviſions, the cavalrys 
formed the van, and the foot, ſeparated into as many different bodies, were drawn up be- 
hind them. The conſtable, who moved ſlowly from the city, was aſtoniſhed at ſeeing». 
them ranging their little army in order of battle 5*. The diſpoſition of his-own army on the 
right, being calculated for the aſſault of Aubervilliers, the main body of the Swiſs, the- 
flower of the French infantry, and: all his cannon were placed there. The mareſchal de 
Cofle and Biron, covered this diviſion, with their troops of horſe; while the mareſchal 


| Montmorenci was advanced, n large detachment of cavalty, before = contre, and: 
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the reſt of the gens d' armes, together with the Pariſian regiment, and ſome muſqueteers, 
were ranged on the left wing. A body of reſerve, commanded by the duke d'Aumale, 
and Henry d'Amville, was formed in the rear. The action began on the right by the | 
diſcharge of the conſtable's artillery, Gealis, finding his divifion galled by the fire, | Ty 
ordered his lieutenant De Vardes to advance with a party, and charge the enemy. The = 
repulſe of this briſk attack having brought moſt of the cavalry to the ſide of the trench, 
they wete there ſaluted with a ſharp fire: at the ſame time Genlis opened his ranks, his 
foot advanced, and poured their ſhot on the enemy, while he again forming his line in 
order, proceeded with de Vardes to make a vigorous aſſault on the broken troops of the 
Catholics. The admiral perceiving that the action on the right had become general, 
put the troops in motion, and having apprized the prince of Conde of his intention, began 
to engage the enemy in the ſame manner as Genlis had done, by advancing his foot be- - 
fore his cavalry. By the regular fire the line of infantry made, and the impetuous 1 
charge which followed it, the troops on the leſt of the enemy were broken, and their 2 
horſe wheeling on the regiment of Paris, a general confuſion, approaching to a total rout,” 
_ enſued. Immediately after this the prince of Conde puſhed forward with his diviſion to 
attack the conſtable's centre, which on the left lay open and expoſed. He alſo marched 
his foot before him: but, as he advanced, the mareſchal Montmorenci obſerving his 
aim, made a wheel to fall on the flank of his ſquadron. The prince, leaving his foot,” 
and part of his line, to encounter the mareſcha}, ruſhed, with great impetuoſity, on the 
gendarmerie of the centre. Diſorder already begun there, by the rout of the left wing, 
facilitated the impreſſion of the charge. In a few minutes the main body gave way. The 
old conſtable, deſerted by his troops, and wounded in the face, was ſeen exerting his ut- 
moſt efforts for rallying the fugitives. Diſdaining to ſurrender, when required by 
Robert Stuart (the Scotchman who had been accuſed of aſſaſſinating the preſident Mi- 
nart) and reſiſting, with a vigour 6f body and ſpirit uncommon at his age, he daſhed 
the pommel of his ſword, which was broken, in his adverfary's face, and knocked out 
ſeveral of his teeth: when a piſtol-ſhot from behind pierced him in the reins, and ſoon 
after he fell to the ground. At no great diſtance, arid almoſt at the fame inſtant, the 
prince of Conde's horſe being wounded, and falling with him, it was with difficul- _ 
ty he could be extricated from the danger which threatened him5?. The mareſchal 
Montmorenci had, by this time, not only routed the detachment ſent againſt him, but, 
Tome troops of the left wing that were not broken rallying about him, he had already 
made a conſiderable impreſſion on the admiral's ſquadron. D'Aumale and d' Amville, 
who had not engaged, being aſſured that the Swiſs on the right Mill kept their ground, 
and that the mareſchal Montmorenci was victorious, haſtened to advance their body of | 
reſerve from the rear. But while the hurry on the one fide to reſcue the conſtable, and 1 =” 
an the other the attention to recover rand. remount the prince of e ſuſpended the 8 N 
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_ renewal of the combat, the approach of night put an end to the conflict. The prince: 


drew off his troops to Saint Denis, and the mareſchal Montmorenci was only anxious to 


fave the life of his father, who recovering his ſenſes, aſked why the victory was not 


aſcertained by the purſuit of the enemy. I die,” ſaid he, to his friend Sanſac, but 
could I have contrived or wiſhed a fairer death, or a funeral in a nobler tomb? Tell 
my king, and the queen, that I have found at laſt, in this day's wounds, the happy 
<« and laudable exit I ſo often ſought for under his royal father and grandfire.” It was. 
with the greateſt difficulty he could be prevailed on to fuffer himſelf to be conveyed to- 
Paris, where, ſtretched on the bed of death, he made this memorable reply to-a prieſt 


who fatigued him with his exhortations Do you think that I have lived near eighty 


« years in the world without learning how to die??“ He expired the ſecond day, after 


. ths battle. 


Not more than three or wor Kia men on either ſide periſhed in the action, which 


may juſtly be termed a drawn battle; but the Proteſtants experienced the greateſt loſs, 


on account of the number of their officers who were killed: the Catholics loſt forty gen- 


tlemen, none of whom, however, were of. diſtinguiſhed. rank, except the count de 


Chaune. Beſides the ſlaughter of fifty of the Proteſtant nobility; the fall of the count 
of Saux, the vidame of Amiens, and ſeveral others of eminent fame and dignity, conſi- 
derably aggravated the loſs of the Hugonots. The intrepid bravery of the prince of 
Conde's troops was witneſſed by the Ottoman ambaſſador, who had taken his ſtation. 


-with ſome of the courtiers in- an adjacent tower: his ſurprize was teſtified by exclaim- 


ing! If my maſter had only two thouſand of theſe white ſcarfs to place at the head. 
4 of his different armies, the ene would not Rand 1 him for two years. 4 


| D'Andelot nd Montgomery having refitted ſome pontoons on the Joins; an joined: 
the army on the night after the battle, the Hugonots again dared their enemies to 
meet them in the field: their defiance not being accepted, the prince of. Conde inſulted 


the capital, by beating off the out-guards, ſetting fire to ſome mills, and extending his. 


incurſions into. the very ſuburbs of Paris. Having received information that duke 
Caſimir, ſon to the elector palatine, was on his way to join him, with a ſtrong reinforce- 
ment from Germany, the Proteſtant confederates were no longer at a loſs whither to 
direct their courſe. Though during the blockade of Paris“, La Noue, by a rare in- 


- Nance of valour and conduct, had, with ſcarce a troop of ſoldiers, poſſeſſed himſelf of 


Orleans, and even reduced the citadel: though the city of Rochelle had, by the election 


"of Truchart to the mayoralty, been ſecured to the prince of Conde, and a conſiderable 


body of forces, under the chieftains Saint Cire, Soubiſe, Pluviaut, and Saint Martine 


had advanced from Guienne and Saintonge into Poitou, and, having taken Dorat and 


5 Le Gendee, tom. iii. p. 44: a n 
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_ Luzignan, threatened the capital of the province, yet the great ſuperiority of the 


Catholics in the numbers and appointment of their main army, and their power 


of obſtructing the progreſs of thoſe provincial reinforcements, were ſufficient to have 
created a pauſe in the preſent counſels and operations of the Proteſtant leaders. Af- 
ter ſome days repoſe in their quarters near Paris, they turned off to Montereau-fant- 
Yonne, whence they meant to proceed towards the confines of Lorraine. The prince 
of Conde led the van with his main battle, the admiral followed with the left wing; 
and D' Andelot, with all the muſqueteers they could mount on horſeback, covered the 
flanks and foraged for the army; De Moui, having the command of the light cavalry, 


, Cloſed the rear. After encountering various difficulties,. and eſcaping from an attack 


of the royaliſts, on the ſeventeenth of December, at Sarri near Chalons, the prince of 
Conde was ſo fortunate as to accompliſh the _ of his N by N a 
junction with the German e | 

On the death of Montmorenci, the duke of Anjou was, at the inſtigation of Catharine 
of Medicis, appointed to the dignity of lieutenant- general of the kingdom, not withſtand- 
ing the repugnance of Charles to ſuch a promotion, who was heard to ſay, „I am able 
« enough to bear myſelf the conſtable's ſword, and have no occaſion to appoint a. 


% younger lieutenant to command my armies.” - A change of the principal command-- 


ers in the army, agreeably to the wiſhes of the queen, was the immediate conſequence'of 
the duke of Anjou's promotion: from the appointment of the mareſchals de Coſſe and de 
Tavannes, to be his chief counſellors in war, and the pretenſions of the duke of Montpen-- 
ſier, as a prince of the blood, to have the precedency in the field next the general, the: 
mareſchal Montmorenci, and his brother D'Amville, deemed themſelves excluded from 
their rank, and even. the duke of Aumale conceived ſome ſecret diſſatisfaction. 1 


A. D. 2568.] The flames of civil war were fpeedily enkindled throughout the 15. 
ferent provinces of the kingdom, where continual ſkirmiſhes took place between the Ca- 


tholic and Proteſtant chieftains : towns were reduced and detachments defeated on either 
fide, but no conqueſt of importance was either atchieved or attempted, until the prince 
of Conde, on the twenty-firſt of February, inveſted the town of Chartres, which was 
vigorouſly defended by the cheyalier-de Linieres, with a garriſon of four thouſand men. 


After ſome ineffectual attempts to open a breach, the enterprize of turning off the river 


near D'Eure, was undertaken and executed by the Hugonots. The ſuſpenſion of the 
eorn-mills, which enſued from thence, and the ſcarcity of other proviſions, would ſoon. 


have reduced the city to the neceflity of capitulating; but while Linieres, by his courage 


and conduct, protracted the defence of the place, a treaty of peace was on the twentieth 
of March concluded with the royal commiſſioners, by the cardinal of Chatillon, at Long-- 
jumeau. Upon the point of religion, the articles were reduced to a general head, 


that of the full reſtoration of the laſt edict of pacification Gerfed at Amboiſe, without 


the reſtriftions afterwards annexed to it. The king being of age, there was no refer- * 
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ence * to his future will lad pleaſure, but the edit was declared to 11 ratified un- 
til it ſhould pleaſe God to unite France in the bond of one religion *®. The moſt ſpeedy 
promulgation of the articles by the parliaments, and their punctual execution, were ſti. 
pulated by the court. It was agreed that all the foreign troops ſhould be forthwith dif- 
miſſed; thoſe of duke Caſimir, as well as others, being paid their arrears, and contract 
money by the king; part of which was to be reimburſed by the Proteſtants 2. Such 
was the termination of the ſecond civil war, and of that treaty, which was called the /:t- 


tle 1 from its ſhort duration. 


- Scarce three months had elapſed from the concluſion of this treaty, before an evident 
diſpoſition in the court to renew the war was evinced : each party accuſed the other 

of having violated the treaty, and, indeed, it is highly probable that the complaints of 
both were well-founded ; for though a ceſſation of arms had taken place, a natural miſ- 
truſt and animoſity ftill continued to obtain; many of the towns refuſed to receive the 
king's troops; while Charles infiſted on levying the three hundred thouſand crowns, 
which the Proteſtants had conſented to reimburſe him, on their leaders Hons, whom it 
was his aim to impoverith : this circumſtance, concurring with. the pope's bull for en- 
abling the king to levy a hundred and fifty thouſand crowns (by a partial alienation 
of the church revenue) for the extirpation of heretics in France, left no doubt of the 
hoſtile intentions of the court: Catharine, who delighted i in exertions of fraud and diſ- 
ſimulation, laid a plan for ſeizing the perſon of the prince of Condé and the admiral, 
who had retired to their reſpective feats; by the generous probity of the chancellor, and 
the military honour of the mareſchal de Tavannes, they were warned of their danger, 
and adviſed to accelerate their eſcape. In the midſt of the enemy's troops, to gain a 
place of ſafety was a point not eaſy of accompliſhment. From a tender regard for the pro- 
teQion of their wives and children, the expedition of the chiefs was retarded. The princeſs 
of Conde, big with child, and followed by an infant family, and the wives of the admi- 
ral and D'Andelot, attended by their train of children, became an inſeparable part of the 
convoy. Encompaſſed by a body of one hundred and fifty horſe, they bent their courſe 
towards the Loire, which, by the accident of an uncommon drought in ſummer, was 
found fordable near Sancerre. They had ſcarcely paſſed it, and endeavoured to ſecure their 
rear by - poſting a party commanded by Bois on the banks of the river, when Marti- 
nengues came up and attacked this feeble ſquadron, who were obliged to fly into the for- 
treſs of Boni, where they ſoon ſurrendered. A fudden ſwell of the river, regarded as 
providential by thoſe who felt the advantage of it, concurred to prevent alt immediate 
purſuit; and, on the nineteenth of September, having been previouſly joined by great 
numbers of their adherents, who flocked to them from al! quarters, the Proteſtant chiefs 


entered the city of Rochelle, to the great joy of the inhabitants, | 
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By the ſpeedy arrival of the queen of Navarre, with her infant ſon Henry, the foun- 
dation of a firmer aſſociation of the blood royal ſeemed to be laid, and the Proteſtants 
prepared for war with more than uſual confidence. Meantime the chancellor de I'H6- 


pital, too virtuous for a corrupt adminiſtration, was diſmiſſed from his office, and the ſeals 
were beſtowed on Mervilliers, biſhop of Orleans, a bigotted Catholic. A declaration 
was now publiſhed by the court, offering the king's protection to the Proteſtants, and a 
redreſs of grievances, if they would return peaceably home; but two rigid edids ap- 
peared immediately after (on the firſt of October) in direct contradiction to thoſe moderate 

profeſſions. In one of them, which was declared to be perpetual, the religion of the 

Proteſtants was capitally proſcribed, and all their miniſters, under penalty of death and 

confiſcation, were required to quit the kingdom in fourteen days. In another, all who 
profeſſed any other religion than the Catholic were deprived of their rank, charge and 
offices in tlie kingdom. Theſe edits were regiſtered with extravagant ſymptoms of joys. 
and'a 1 ratification of 9 75 by a new-invented oath, was s ſubjoined.. 


Henry, duke of Anjou, was now in in preparing his army to march into San 
where that of the Proteſtants, which, after the acceſſion of Henry of Navarre to it, 
was called the army of the princes, had conſiderably enereaſed in number and ſtrength; 
D' Andelot, in his march to join the princes, ſeized Parthenay :: Niort ſurrendered to his 
brother, the admiral; and Fontenai; taken by capitulation, added to their conqueſts © The 
furprize and reduction of ſeveral other places gave them, with exception of the capital of 
Luſignan, the entire dominion of Poitou. On the ſame plan of extending and fortifying 
their quarters in the country adjacent to Rochelle, the main body of the army was led: 
by another route to the Angoumois, the capital of which, well fortified, and defended by. 
a garriſon, was reduced after a ſhort ſiege. Blas, a ſtrong fort on the Garonne, and St. 
Jean D'Angely, likewiſe ſurrendered. The duke of Montpenſier, reinforced by large 
detachments under Matignon, and-the count of Briſſac, ſcarce made any attempt to in- 
terrupt their progreſs, till they were engaged in the ſieg- of Pons, where the Catholic 
ſoldiers, who were expelled from ſeveral other towns, had rallied. Thefe early enter- 
prizes were diſtinguiſhed by an exceſs of ſerocity: ſurrenders at diſcretion, after reſiſ-- 
tance, were marked, on ſome occaſions, with oruelty and flaughter ; and the inferior: 
officers were, with difficulty, compelled by their chiefs to obſerve the terms of capitula- 
tion. In an affair which concerned not only military diſcipline, but the preſervation of 
the firſt principles: of humanity, in the midſt of the civil war, it is obſerved, that the 
admiral Coligni diſtinguiſhed himſelf by that indignation and juſt ſeverity againſt the 
offenders, which were ſuited to his character. On this head, an incident which occur-- 
red on the reduction of Augouleme is related ©, Pluviaut, one of the chieftains, had. 
eontrary to the terms of capitulation, ſeized ſome horſes belonging tothe Catholic. of- 
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ficers. The admiral, after demanding them to be delivered up, being incenſed at Pluviaut's 
attempt to juſtify his conduct, ſtruck him with his ſtaff of command, and was ſcarcely 
prevented, by the interference of the prince of Conde, from carrying his reſentment to a 
greater length. Pluviaut, who was a man of courage, being inſtigated by ſome of his 
friends to ſeek for vengeance, made this reply, I bear every thing from my acknow- 
* ledged ſuperiors, but nothing from my e ies. By my behaviour I teach my 
< followers to underſtand what they owe to me.” Pluviaut, it is faid, was More ex- 
tolled for this anſwer, than for all his martial atchievements. ' 


To POE? with the ſcheme adopted in the chief council of war, by forming ſtand- 
ing battalions, and providing the ſoldiers with neceſſaries, for a diſtant and hazardous 
march, required extraordinary efforts of labour and conſtancy from the warriors in the differ- 
ent provinces. The levies made on this footing in Dauphine, Provence and Languedoc, 
and which compoſed what was called the army of the provincials, are very remarkable, 
on account of their number, and the expedition with which they were prepared“; en- 
rolled and muſtered by the indefatigable induſtry of the warlike chieftains, Montbrun, 
Mouvans, and Pierre Gourdes, and commanded in chief by D'Acier, count de Cruſſol, 
they are computed to have amounted, with the followers of the camp, to more then 

twenty-three thouſand men. D'Acier's company alone conſiſted of two hundred gen- 
tlemen. The paſſage of the Rhone was a difficulty which the principal diviſion of this 
army had to ſurmount. De Gordes, the king's lieutenant in Dauphine, had taken all 
- meaſures poſſible, by guards and armed veſſels, to obſtruct it. Their numbers and in- 
duſtry prevailed. Mouvans, who brought up the laſt detachments, diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by encountering a great part of the forces of de Gordes, and while he maintained 
{kirmiſhes with them every day, he erected a large fort on the bank of the river, and de- 
fended it, until his troops, gradually, in one boat, were conveyed to the other fide, 
His preſumption, however, and diſdain of D'Acier's orders, afterwards occaſioned a fatal 
blow to be given him and the pA he commanded. | 


The hads of troops, aſſembled die the duke of Montpenſier, finding n no employment 
ſuited to their ſtrength, kept on the defenſive at Chatelleraud in Poitou; when the 
commanders received information of the arrival of the Provincials in the neighbouring 
county of Perigord. What was at firſt reported ef thoſe troops being a tumultuary 
crowd, and not ſo conſiderable as they really were, either in number or diſcipline, induced 
Montpenſier to throw himſelf in their way. Approaching nearer to them, though he 

knew their numbers, he found information verify what he expected, that ſeveral of the 
detachments in which they marched did not always lodge in ſuch contiguity as to be ca- 
pable of ſuccouring each bther. It was even underſtood, that Mouyans, with his ſe- 
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parate body, appeared to chuſe his own route, and often outmarched D- Acier- s main- 
battle, or deviated from the order he preſcribed. At this time Mouvans had made one 
of thoſe capricious digreſſions, and had taken up his quarters at Menſignac with about 
four thouſand foot, unfurniſhed with pikes and unprotected by cavalry- An attack was 
immediately concerted, part of which was directed againſt D*Acier, to embarraſs and 
amuſe him, while another diviſion was ordered to fall on Mouvans. D'Acier was no 
ſooner charged, than dreading the danger to which Mouvans might be expoſed, he ſent a 
courier to apprize him of his apprehenſions, and to order him to keep cloſe in his quarters. 
Perſuaded with difficulty by his friend Pierre Gourdes to obey this order, the latter ſuſ- 
tained and eaſily repulſed the count de Briſſac's aſſault on Menſignac with twelve hun- 
dred horſe. But this ſpirited officer deviſed a ſtratagem, which anſwered better than his 
open attack. He made ſhew of retreating to Perigeux; and no ſooner did Mouvans 
perceive the plain over which he intended to paſs clear of the, enemy, than he reſolved, 
in ſpite of all argument or entreaty, to puſh forward toward Riberac, the place of ren- 
diezvous, which he inſiſted, might be effected with ſafety, by gaining an adjacent wood. 
Upon his advancing into the plain, however, he was ſoon ſurprized by the re-appear- 
ance of the enemy. A brave reſiſtance was, at firſt, made; but the combat of new-raiſed 
infantry, againſt the diſciplined troops of horſe, proved too unequal to be long main-' 
_ tained. A thouſand of Mouvans' troops periſhed in the field; and he, whoſe obſtinacy 
wrought their deſtruCtion, juſtly ſhared their fate. Pierre Gourdes al ſo loſt his life on 
this occaſion. | Above a thouſand more were ſuppoſed to have been deſtroyed by the 
| peaſants ; while all that could effect their eſcape joined D' Acier. Elated with this ſuc- 
ceſs, Montpenſier thought of converting his partial attack into a general action with the 
Proteſtant commanders; but he ſoon dropt his intention, and found it prudent to regain 
5 former poſt; While D' Acier eee to og the prince of Conde at Aubeterre.- 


- The 8 of 3 8 iran; ani by $a bands of the nobility, 5 Swiſs ds : 
and a great train of artillery, now conſiſted of twenty thouſand foot, and about four 
thouſand horſe. The princes, on their ſide, beſides the troops in garriſon, muſtered. in 
the field to the number of eighteen thouſand infantry and three thouſand cavalry. Ne- 
ver before did the contending parties oppoſe each other with ſuch a formidable force, and 
appear ſo nearly matched. Though it was the middle of winter, both armies. took the 
field, On the twenty-ninth of November their advanced guards approached each other, 
in the vicinity of Luſignan, and, by a fingular accident, the camp=maſter on either 
ſide met at Pamprau to arrange their reſpective quarters. -Both parties refuſed to quit the 
ground, though no advantage could be reaped: by maintaining it: the reſpective leaders 
entered into the diſpute. with great eagerneſs; Martigues was ſoon diſpatched with eight 
hundred horſe to ſupport the Catholics; while the two Colignis, with ſomewhat more 
than half the number, haſtened to oppoſe them. . A party, ſent by the admiral to recon- 
noitre the enemy, precipitately engaged: ignorant of each other's firength, the chiefs 
declined a-general e ; and yet neither would retire. The admiral, firſt apprehend- 
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ing nn ber run of being attacked by the whole van, ranged his troops on the brow of 
a hill in order of battle; and their appearance on the eminence, while a party of them 
ſkirmiſhed on the plain below, deceived Martigues in his opinion of their numbers, and 
induced him, under favour of the night, to ſecure his retreat. This rencounter was the 
prelude to the famous {kirmiſh of ſazeneuil. The prince of Conde, to whom the admiral 
had ſent for aſſiſtance, diſappointed at the eſcape of Martigues, which he had endeavour- 
ed, by a forced march, to prevent, reſolved to attempt, the next day, an aſſault on the 
_ enemy's van-guard, ſtationed at Sanſay, a league from Jazeneuil. The {ky being ob- 
ſcured by a thick ſtorm, his yan and main-battle ſeparated on the road; the one, led by 
Coligni, arriving according to the courſe intended at the former of theſe places, and the 
other, conducted by himfelf, at the latter. The prince perceived his dangerous miſ- 
take, but thought it neither prudent nor ſafe to retire in the front of the duke of Anjou's 
army. While he made the beſt diſpoſitions he could, to avoid a diſcovery of the abſence 
of his van-guard, various couriers were diſpatched to find Coligni, and to apprize him of 
his fituation. On this occaſion the prince diſplayed the ſkill and addreſs of an able ge- 
neral: he availed bimſelf of the advantages afforded him by the nature of the ground, 
and, by means of the ditches and banks, which fenced the vineyards, in a manner en- 
trenched his infantry, whoſe fire flanked the Catholic troops, as they advanced to the 
encounter. While the duke of Anjou plied all his artillery to difcomfit the charge of 
the light-horſe, and filled the plain with clouds of ſmoke, the prince of Conde, at a con- 
. yenient paſs between two riſing grounds where a conſiderable body of his troops were left, 
had drawn a ditch acroſs the high-way, behind which the reſt gradually retired from the 
hedge-fights and ſkirmiſhes in the plain. By the aid of four-field pieces he maintained 
this poſt againſt all the efforts made by the enemy. But the ill-choſen camp of the 
Catholics contributed to the ſucceſs of this enterprize. Their army, ftraitened in its 
poſition, was incapable of acting, and, as the generals afterwards agreed, expoſed at 
Jazeneuil to a total defeat.” When the admiral, on the other hand, heard the continu- 
* al volleys of the cannon, he gueſſed at the prince's fituation, and quitting a certain 
victory over the advanced guard at Sanſay, which was the original object of the enter- 
prize, he haſtened to his relief, though he did not arrive till the danger was paſt. After 
this ſkirmiſh, in which the loſs on both ſides was nearly equal, the duke of Wen mov- 
ed to Poitiers, and the prince of Conde to Mirebeau. 


SEM Aiden afterwards occurred between the rival armies, but the extreme-rigour of 

4 the ſeaſon at length compelled them to put their troops into cantonments, after loſing, 
each of them, four thouſand men, chiefly from the inclemency of the weather . The 

Hinter was paſſed in preparation for opening, with additional vigour, the enſuing cam- 
paign : the Proteſtants were openly encouraged and aſſiſted by the queen of England 
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and many of the German princes, while the perfidious Catharine ſought to avert the 
threatening ſtorm by new nes | the Propolals for which were rejected with 


diſdain. 


* D. 1569. ] Nothing of importance was 3 during the winter, by the provincial | 
chieftains, who were ſeparated from the main armies, except the fiege of Sancerre, by a 
Catholic party, under Martigues, and that of the abbey of Saint-Michael, by a body 
of Proteſtant ſoldiers. In the firſt, three hundred Calviniſts, ill- provided with arms 
or ammunition, and having only Joanneau, an advocate, for their captain, defended 
themſelyes, for near ſix weeks, againſt a body of three thouſand foot, and a troop of 
Horſe, under the command of Martigues, and other experienced' warriors, who bat- 
tered the walls with light pieces of cannon. Nine hundred of the Catholics were killed, 
and, after various aſſaults, the ſiege was raiſed, In the abbey, which was a fort of very 
antique ſtructure, Chateaupers, a monk, in the abſence of the prior, took upon him the 
defence of the ſacred walls; and, with the aſſiſtance of his fraternity, and two or three 
hundred Catholic refugees, who had depoſited their beſt effects in the monaſtery, ſtrove. 
to rival the memorable obſtinacy of the calviniſts of Sancerre. The marſhy grounds, 
impaſſable to cannon, gave him an advantage in reſiſting the attacks of a detachment of 
the Proteſtants, equal to the enterprize. When, after ſeveral bloody rencounters, ſome 
culverins, tranſported by the ſea-coaſt, were brought to bear on the towers, and all farther 
defence was vain, a confidence in the aid of St. Michael, founded on a traditional mo | 
Fill animated the courageous votaries to withſtand the laſt ſummons: to ſurrender, 
expect the aſſault without mercy. A barbarous carnage entued; WI 2 55 to age . 
Jex, and the cells were e with blood. N 


At the opening of the campaign, the duke of At: ci Wette an pedal 
reinforcement of two thouſand Rheiters, and a ſtrong body of troops from Provence, 
was reſolved, if poflible, to bring the enemy to action; while the prince of Conde, on 
the contrary, whoſe reinforcement was not yet arrived, determined to ayoid au engage- 
ment. The Proteſtants directed their march along the banks of the river Charente, 
which the Catholics, notwithſtanding their utmeſt precautions, found means to paſs un- 
obſerved in the night of the twelfth of March. There was no diſcovery made of their 
motions till La Noue, before ſun-riſe, on the thirteenth, making the round of the dif- 
ferent poſts with fifty horſe, perceived the blue ſtandard of Martigues waving in' the 
midſt of a ſquadron, which advanced towards him. By his retreat on full gallop, the ad- 
miral was ſoon informed of the enemy's approach. The paſs of a rivulet was immediate- 
Iy ſecured, and the different detachments received orders to haſten to their rendezyous 
at Baſſac®, As Martigues could not, without farther ſupport, venture to puſh beyond 
the brook, and the ſafe r of it e conſiderable force aud 0 there wy 
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ſtill ſufficient time to make an orderly retreat with the van. But full three hours paſ- 
ſed before the captains Montgomery, Pluviaut and others, could draw together their 


ſtraggled detachments of horſe, which had been previouſly ſtationed in the vicinity of 
- Chateau-Neuf. La Noue, meanwhile, bravely maintaining, with ſome troops of caval- 


ry, the vigorous charge of the count de Briſſac and Martigues, who ſtrove to encom- 


_ paſs him, was obliged to yield his defence of the rivulet, and, overpowered with numbers, 


before he could reach Baſſac, was thrown from his horſe and taken priſoner. His ſoldiers, 
driven towards the village, were rallied by D'Andelot, who, with undaunted courage, 
advanced to. the charge. This daring commander, after this ſhort exhortation to his 
men—* Ad now as I do.''—was ſeen, immediately on cloſing with the enemy, to lay 
hold of the beaver of the duke of Monſalez's helmet with one hand, and with the other to 
diſcharge a piſtol in his face, which laid him dead on the ground. By his bravery, Mar- 
tigues was driven out of Baſſac with conſiderable loſs, and an opportunity given to the 
admiral to range the remainder of the van, when compelled to evacuate the village, in 
an advantageous. ground behind it. | 


8 only e en eee the whole left wing of the Catholic army, but alſo de 
ee with the German Rheiters, was on the point of charging the admiral, matters 
were brought to a critical and dangerous extremity, in which the reſolution to ſacrifice 
a part of his troops, in order to ſave the reſt, hardly afforded the proſpect of eſcaping. 
It was then a courier was diſpatched to the prince of Conde, with intelligence of the 
fituation of the van. That gallant commander, unuſed to linger when ſummoned to the 


. field; and undiſmayed by danger when honour called for his exertions, took the brave and 
- unfortunate reſolution of haſtening to the affiſtance of the admiral, with a choice body 


of cavalry, while the remainder of his army had orders to follow him, with all poſſible 


; expedition. This reinforcement only conſiſted of ſeven troops of horſe, amounting in 
the whole to about three hundred and fifty men. As they drew up around him, and 


were told what he expected from the valour of men whom he conſidered as the flower 
of his army, the duke of Rochefoucaud's horſe reared, and fractured the bone of the 
prince's leg. Superior to pain, with an undaunted countenance, ſuffuſed only with the 


glo of courage. Remember,” ſaid he, © nobility of France, that Lewis of Bourbon 


+ this day verifies his motto, and eſteems the condition in which he now goes to en- 
counter the enemy for the ſake of his religion, of you, and.of France, a circumſtance 


e not unfavourable to bis renown.” In diſpoſing his troops to the beſt advantage, in 
fighting with the moſt. heroic. courage, the prince diſplayed the moſt eſſential qualities 


of a ſoldier and a general. To give a minute deſcription of a battle, of which no pre- 


_ vious plan had been formed on either ſide, would be ſuperfluous: to confirm the obſer- 


vat ion that has been often juſtly made, that the aceounts of eye · witneſſes and command- 
ers themſelves, of what paſſes in the heat of the action, cannot altogether be depended 


5: en; father Daniel remarks that the memoirs of Tarannes, and thoſe of Caſtclnau, | 
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who were both preſent. in the battle, diſagree in 1 material points. The general ac- 
count given by the latter of thoſe authors, is adopted by moſt of the hiſtorians. Aſter 
a charge by the prince of Conde, that exceeded any of the former inſtances of rfolution.. 
and by which Montpenſier's van was repulſed, he was attacked on the flank by the 
duke of Anjou's main body, ſupported by de Tavannes and the Rheiters, which ever- 
whelmed his ſlender battalion. . Valour alone prolonged the reſiſtance, till the prince, 
thrown from his . horſe, which was wounded, and able only to raiſe, himſelf upon one 


knee from the ground, ſurrendered himſelf to D*Argens, to whom he delivered his ſword. 


Being placed under a tree, Monteſquieu, captain of the duke of Anjou's Swiſs guard, 

coming up, and being told who he was, ſhot him through the head with a piſtol. The 
infamy of this brutal aſſaſſination, which was generally abhorred in the Catholic army, 
was not ſolely confined to the perſon who committed it. Brant6me. acknowledges 
that the duke of Anjou's intimates had encouragement to believe, that fuch a ſacrifice 
would not diſpleaſe him; and ſo far from concealing his ſatisfaction, he is ſaid, upon 
hearing Cloud de Saintes“ panegyric on his victory, (from which, by the bye, he could 
deri ve neither honour nor credit) to have entertained the deſign of erecting a chapel on 
the ſpot in which the prince of Condé was murdered; but the prudent intelligence of 
his governor, Carnavalet, prevented him from raiſing ſuch a monument of his own in- 
famy. Robert Stuart, the Scottiſh captain, was alſo killed in cool blood, by Honorat 
de Savoy, marquis of Villars. The body of the prince of Conde, thrown on an als, 
was carried to the caſtle of Jarnac, and after being expoſed to the view of the victorious 


army, was delivered to his Ys who: iner it * A 5 15. his anceſtors at 
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' Though the battle of 1 lafted ſix hours, 5 tour endes Nase 5 
on the part of the vanquiſhed, but a fourth part of theſe were gentlemen. If, in obe- 
dience to the orders they had received, the main body of the Proteſtants had marched. 


up to the field, they would inevitably have been involved in the defeat. But D'Acier, - 


who commanded the infantry, - having advanced to the village of Jarnac, and learned 


from the fugitives how things were ſituated, judged it proper to proceed no farther, and, 


having broken down the bridge, made a ſafe retreat to Cognac. A conſiderable part of 
the cavalry, by the ſame means, gained Saintes. The admiral and his brother, with a 


ä wefelnn barns en, n 8 made their Ne. to Saint an OT 
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; OTE now ks e that ths toſs of tae chief, 1 name and Ap" To | 
joined to his approved i integrity and reſolution, upheld. the reputation of their cauſe and 7 


intereſt, both at home and abroad, would prove a fatal blow to the Proteſtants. But 


the ſame miſtaken policy of the court, which had alienated the prince of Conde from it, 
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Nill.contributed to divide the blood-royal of France, and place the branches of it in op- 


poſition to each other. The queen of Navarre, with inherent ideas of her indepen- 


dence, and a maſculine vigour of ſpirit, had reluctantly borne, and ſometimes oppoſed, 
the decrees and eſtabliſhments preſcribed by the king, with reſpe& to the religion of her 
vaſſals. Expoſed to various diſguſts, from the pride and jealouſy of the queen-mother, 
and to the prevailing faction of the court, ſhe had quitted it with the view of educating 
her ſon in her own religion, and training him in a manner different from the uſual 
habits of a courtier. The perfidious attempt to ſeize the perſon of the prince of Conde 
had rouzed her reſentment ; and the letters which ſhe wrote on that occaſion to the queen- 
mother and the royal family, as well as her expoſtulatory epiſtle to the cardinal of Bour- 
bon, afford ſpecimens both of her political and literary endowments. The moment 


he was informed of the event of the battle of Jarnac, ſhe haſtened to Cognac, with the 
two Henry's, her ſon, and the young Conde, the one fifteen years of age, the other ſix- 


teen. Her introduQtion, ſoon after, at Tonnay Charente, to an afſembly of the Proteſtant 


| chiefs, her affecting and animating ſpeech to a muſter of the officers and troops appoint- 


ed in the city, and the tender ſhe made of the two youthful -princes to ſucceed to the 
title and authority of their principal head, ſhewed at once her ardour to ſupport the in- 
tereſt of her family, and her knowledge of the diſpoſition of the admiral, and the other 
commanders, to -concur with her wiſhes. An oath of fidelity to the prince of Bearn 
being taken by the troops at hand, and Saint Jean D' Angeli pitched upon for their re- 
treat, and the ſecurity of their perſons, the councils of war proceeded with little diffi- 
culty or interruption. Montgomery was detached to Angouleme, with ſeven troops of 


' horſe; while Piles, who brought a ſmall reinforcement from Perigord, received orders to 


throw himſelf into Saintes. The duke of Anjou, as was expected, made an attack upon 
Cognac, in the hope of cruſhing the remaining part of the Proteſtant army, by one ſuc- 
ceſsful ſtroke; but D'Acier, who commanded in the place, with eight thouſand foot, 
compelled him to raiſe the ſiege in four days. The duke then entered the Perigord, and 
reduced ſome trifling places with the loſs of ſeveral of his beſt officers. At the ſiege of 
Mucidan, the gallant count de Briſſac was killed. On the other ſide, after many hazards 
in the field, various encounters ſuſtained, and military toils undergone, the brave D'An- 
delot, juſtly deemed one of the firſt commanders of the age, whoſe intrepidity had gained 


| dim the ſurname of The N carried off by an ne 0 at Saintes. 


The "I of the Proteſtants were e by the arrival of Wolfang of . 
FER of Deux-Ponts, with a formidable. army of German auxiliaries, amounting to ſeven 
thouſand fix hundred Rheiters, and ſix thouſand Lanſquenets; who marching through 
the heart of France reduced the town of La Charitẽ on the Loire, and effected a junc- 
tion with the forces of the princes on the banks of the Vienne, to the great diſgrace of 
the Catholic army, which had been recently reinforced by two thouſand foot, and fifteen 
hundred Rheiters, ſent from Flanders by the duke of Alva. The duke of Deux-Ponts 


died on the eleventh of June, the day before this junction took 5 of a quartan ague 
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at Chaſtus; having previouſly appointed Volrad, count of Mansfeld, to the chief com- | 

mand of his troops, and exhorted the German officers to perform with fidelity the ſer- . 
vice expected of them. To the encomiums beſtowed on their military proweſs, and the : | 
furprizing conduct of their march, the admiral added various preſents of chains of gold, 

and medals, engraved with the queen of Navarre's and her ſon's efßgies, and the Latin 

inſcription Pax certa, Victoria integra, aut Ators hone N ir 


Though the royaliſts, independent of the 8 we have already noticed, nad 
received, from the pope, a body of five thouſand Italian foot, and a thouſand horſe, 
under the command of the count of Sanctafiore, it was determined, in a council of war, 
that the duke of Anjou ſhould remain on the defenſive. With this view he pitched his 
camp at La Roche-la-belle, near Saint Irier in the Limouſin, where he formed ſuch en- : 
trenchments, as, joined to the natural ſtrength of his ſituation, might well be deemed in- 
acceſſible by a ſuperior force. A deep valley near a riſing ground, encompaſſed with 55 
marſhes, ſupplying on one ſide the place of artificial lines of defence; the greateſt parr 
of the artillery was placed there, under the cuſtody of the Swiſs Battallions. All the 
troops were protected by the circumvallation, except two regiments of foot, which choſe 
to take their ſtation on the outſide of the marſh, on ground fenced only by hedges and trees: 
Againſt theſe regiments the admiral, who had unexpeCtedly approached the camp, directe 
his attacks, and thereby occaſioned the combat of La Roche- la- belle, (on the twenty-fourth 
of June) which was reckoned among the moſt ſignal ſkirmiſhes in the civil wars. Begun 
by the brave Piles, who threw himſelf, with ſome ght troops, into the midſt of the 
enemy's infantry, and fuſtained, on the other fide, by Strozzi, who then firſt ated as 
general of the French foot, the conflict ſoon became vigorous and of doubtful iſſue. A 
ſpectacle to the two armies, who beheld the valour-of the combatants, and balanced their 
ſtrength by alternate ſucceſſes; pride and obſtinacy urged and prolonged the bloody con- 
teſt. Strozzi's indignation, excited by the French foldiers,' who could not help repeat - 

| Ing the name of their favourite commander, the count of Briflac, led him to over- act his 
part. By running headlong into danger, he expoſed his party to an entire defeat, and 
himſelf to fall into the hands of the enemy. Four hundred Catholic ſoldiers, and no 
leſs than two-and-twenty of their officers ſlain on the field, ſhewed the advantage their 
antagoniſts had gained, and the little quarter that had been given. Fluſhed with this 
victory, the Proteſtant ſoldiers puſhed forward, and expoſed themſelves to the fire of the 
artillery, until the admiral reſtrained their impetuoſity, and en them * the dan- IF 
gerous attempt. Their loft did not exceed fifty men. | | 


The count of Mam was now detached, with a ſmall bey e of forces, to effeck — Z | 
the reduction of Bearn, which had been ſeized by the count of Terride, the king's go- oY 


70 A certain peace, a deciſive victory, or an honourable deaths 75 : 
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vernor of Dis; and he fulfilled his commiſſion with ſuch intrepidity and addreſs, as 
greatlv enhanced his military fame. Pluviaut's activity and proweſs, which ſaved 
Niort, when beſieged by the Catholics, were equally conſpicuous and memorable. <« Be- 
« hold your colours, —ſaid he to his ſoldiers, pointing to the two ſteeples of the be- 
fieged town, when be 285 up to throw ſuccours into it to them we muſt reſort 
« in life and honour.” Lamed and half-dead with the wounds he received, he refuſed 
to hear of any capitulation, but ordered himſelf to be carried to the breach, that he might 
die on the ſpot, or behold the repulſe of the enemy. Equally ſucceſsful was the baron 
de Guerchy in defending La 7 77955 WRC. was beſieged by the count of Sanſac with 
117 thouſand men. 


The ſiege of Poitiers was the firſt cities of 1 importance attempted bs the main 
army of the Proteſtants, after- the battle of Jarnac; but the young duke of Guile, 
emulous of his father's fame, threw himſelf into the town, and by his-reſolute conduct 
inſpirited the garriſon to an obſtinate and ſucceſsful defence. After loſing two thouſand 
men before the place, by wounds and an epidemical diſorder, the admiral drew off his 
troops, and compelled the duke of Anjou to raiſe the ſiege of Chatelleraud, which he 
nad recently formed. Conſcious, however, of the ſuperiority of the enemy's forces, 
he was ſtudious to ſhun a deciſive engagement; but the two armies meeting, on the 
thirtieth of September, at a ſhort diſtance from the ſmall town of Montcontour, his 
Gn was defeated by the Mypatient and * e of his own op . 


* had . with his vn. 3 Saint Cler, within two * of 
Montcontour, and the chieftains La Noue and La Love, detached with ſeven troops of 
horſe and a party of foot, had taken poſſeflion of that village, when the duke of Mont- 
penſier, commander of the Catholic van, informed that La Noue, who brought up the 
admiral's rear with two hundred cavalry, and about the ſame number of muſqueteers, 
marched ſlowly, and without apprehenſions of an attack, redoubled his pace to fall upon 
him. La Noue, contrary to his uſual diligence, had both deccived himſelf with reſpect to 
the diſtance of the enemy, and miſinformed the admiral, who had charged him with the 
_ buſineſs of intelligence. Confident of the certainty of the report he had made, that there 
were only ſome flying parties of the enemy at hand, he received the firſt charge of Mont- 
penſier s troops as if he had been wholly a match for them, and boldly ſtood his ground, 
till Martigues came up, and cut off a fourth of his party, and put the reſt to flight. At 
this inſtant the two main diviſions of the admiral's troops, having cioſſed a part of the 
plain, or moor, that led to Montcontour, were ſtricken with ſurprize, and confounded at 
the rout of the rear, which brought the firſt intelligence that the Catholic van was cloſe 
beta, WR the blow N N In order to draw N the troops in ne order, 


32 „ De Thou, lib. ally. p. 314. | 
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it was neceſſary to paſs a brook which lay before them, bordered with a defile; and this 
could not be done without encreaſing the confuſion and diſorder. But the duke of 
Montpenſier neglecting to puſh his advantage with ſpirit and reſolution, allowed the ad- 
miral time to form his van on the dther ſide, and recover the conſternation into which 
his troops were viſibly thrown. One error generated another. Montpenſier's irreſolu- 
tion, was miſtaken for weakneſs, and it was preſumed that he had not ſtrength enough to 
reſiſt an attack, if urged with vigour. Under this perſuaſion the rivulet was repaſſed by 
the Proteſtants, and the enemy aſſaulted. In the firſt charge, which was well ſuſtained, 
a conſiderable repulſe was given to Martigues ; but the duke of Montpenſier being re- c 
| inforced by the freſh troops of the main battle, the retreat became difficult and perilous. 
The previous diſpoſition concerted on the bank, in caſe of a diſaſter, prevented the ſlaugh - 
ter of the troops, but did not hinder their confuſion. Clermont D' Amboiſe, unreco- 
vered from ſickneſs, and without his armour, and with only twenty horſe, diſtinguiſhed 
his valour, by defending a paſs of the rivulet for a conſiderable ſpace of time, againſt a 
great body of the Catholics. The action was now changed into a cannonade by the 
latter, which galled the German Rheiters, who kept their poſt on the bank. When their 
attempts to force a paſſage failed, and the fire of the cannon ceaſed, the admiral, under 
favour of the night, drew off his troops, and encamped between the rivulet and the 
Dive; thence he next day extended his quarters to Montcontour and the adjacent villages, 
where he was covered by the Dive, a narrow river, but not every where fordable. Such 
were the previous movements and combats of the two arinies in the interval. of three 
days before the general engagement enſued. | 


The apparent advantage e by the Catholics tended: to elevate the courage of 
their troops: and it is even affirmed, that private advice was ſent to the admiral, by ſome 
of his friends in the Catholic camp, to caution him againft riſquing an action, under the 
preſent circumſtances ?*. The admiral himſelf, anxious to avoid an engagement, called 
a council of war, in which it was reſolved to march before day-break to Ervaux, upon 
the river Thoue, whither the enemy, who muſt have made a circuit by the head of the 
Dive, could not have ſoon come up with him. But, at the rendez vous in the morning, 
ſome of the German corps became mutinous about their pay; and before the diſorder 

could be quelled, for which purpoſe the two young princes of Nayarre and Conde ex- 
erted their utmoſt influence, the day advanced, and the duke of Anjou's army appear 
ed. © No alternative then remained: the order of battle was ſoon formed on both ſides, 
and, after a cannonade of — 8 the action commenced, on the third of Octo⸗- | 
W I 569. | 


— 


* 


The two armies were drawn up i in an open plain, deſtitute, on either fide, of any na- 
apy: advantages, and interſected only; at unequal 8 8 875 By a few eaſy declivities. 
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The Catholics amounted to twenty-ſeven thouſand men; the Proteſtants to eighteem 
The former appeared to derive eonfidence from the ſuperiority of their numbers, the lat- 
ter from their hardy and determined courage. Compoſed to obedience and unanimity, 
and touched with the pathetic admonitions of the young princes, the German lanſque- 
nets, according to their conſtant cuſtom, on the eve of battle, kneeled on the ground, 
and promiſed to fight and die like men of honour.. Each of. the armies was ranged in 
two great diviſions, but ſo diſpoſed, that they could all engage at.the ſame time. The 
admiral's main battle, under count Naſſau, was rather advanced towards Ervaux, before 
the left wing, which he commanded himſelf, and which ftood more directly oppoſed to the 
enemy, as if he had ſtill aimed at cutting ſhort the combat by a retreat. To his uſual 
practice of interlining his ſquadrons of horſe with. ſome foot arquebuſiers, he added that 
of covering the flanks of the divifions of the Rheiters, with a troop of French cavalry. 
The Germans, after their firſt rank had fired their long piſtols, uſed the method of 
wheeling to the rear, in order to charge them again, which expoſed them to be more eaſily 
thrown into diforder by the enemy. The ſide-long line of French horſe, who ſtood. 
firm, and fought chiefly with their lances and their ſwords, was a well-contrived remedy 
for this inconvenience. The troops, on both ſides, equalled the bravery of their ſeveral com- 
manders. Atter{the firſt eharge, given by a part of the left wing of the Catholics, under the 
duke of n by which La Mouy's horſe were driven back on ſome of the infantry 
advanced before the admiral, the action on the left became general. The body of Catho- 
lic Rheiters, led by the Rhingrave, puſhed forward in the opening made, and endeavour- 
ed to break the line of foot. Coligni, who had ſent to count Naſſau for a ſquadron of 
Rͤheiters to oppoſe them, led on, in the mean time, ſome French arquebuſiers to the charge. 
The Rhingrave turned and ſaced him, and both of them advancing near thirty paces before 
their troops, diſcharged, at the ſame inſtant, their piſtols at each other. The admiral's 
Jaw was ſhattered by the Rhingrave's ſhot, while his own laid his adverſary dead on the 
ground. Coligni concealed the hurt he had received, till being almoſt ſuffocated by the 
blood, he ſuffered himſelf to, be led off the field. This accident did not prevent the 
total defeat of the Rheiters, which was accomplifhed by. Volrad, count Mansfeld, at the 
head of his Germans. Nearly the whole of the left wing of the Catholics was thrown 
into confuſion, notwithſtanding the affiſtance of the duke of Aumale, and the marquis 
of Baden, who were detached from the main body to ſupport them. The troops of both 
theſe generals were routed by Mansfeld, and the latter of them was killed in the charge. 
As count Naſſau now advanced againſt the duke of Anjou, the battle became furious and 
bloody: the duke's horſe was wounded, his ſquadrons began to give way, and the Pro- 
teſtant troops repeated their ſhouts of victory. But the efforts of their courage, now 
ſtrained beyond their numbers and ſtrength, required that ſupport which the Catholics 
fill had in a body of reſerve. It was the arrival of the Swiſs, brought forward by the 
mareſchal de Coſſe, that changed the fate of the day. While three freſh regiments of 
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Naſſau and Mansfeld, they moved in cloſe files to aſſault their hated rivals, the German 
| Lanſquenets. The broken Rheiters, having rallied around them, firſt pierced the ranks 
of the Germans, when the Swiſs ruſhed in like a torrent, and completed their ruin. 
Here was the principal ſlaughter; of four thouſand Germans, not four hundred were 
ſpared by the mercileſs Swiſs, who continued to maſſacre them after they had thown 
down their arms. A ſimilar fate would have befallen a body of French infantry, that 
' ood their ground beſide the lanſquenets, but for the timely interpoſition of the duke of 
Anjou, who, after ſome hundreds of them had been ſlain, called out, Spare the 
« French.” After ſeveral vain attempts made by the chief commanders of the Proteſ- 
tants to reanimate their ſcattered troops, and to renew the fight, they found themſelves 
compelled to provide for their .own ſafety. While the fugitives fled to Parthenai and 
Niort, count Naſſau, having collected a body of three thouſand Rheiters, faced and re- 
pulſed the purſuers; then proceeded to Ervaux, where he croſſed the river Thoue. The 
admiral's prudence, in ſecuring, by ſome detachments, placed there before the battle, the- 
| paſſes of the defiles on that road, proved the ſafety of a conſiderable part of the 8 


ed army. 


This was the 55 battle of the four they had now fought, in which the Proteſtants 
could be ſaid to have been completely vanquiſhed. By a moderate computation, near 
ſix thouſand of their ſoldiers periſhed in the field, beſides the havock made among the 
ſuttlers and followers of the camp, who were in arms. All the baggage-waggons of the 
Germans, which were numerous, and almoſt all the equipage of the infantry, fell into 
the hands of the victors. La Noue and D' Acier were among the priſoners. The one 
was with difficulty reſcued from ſlaughter in cold blood; and Sancta-Fiore was blamed | 
by the pope for taking the other alive. About fix hundred of the Catholic cavalry, 
chiefly Germans, were lain, and Wy as many wounded 73; but they loſt fow of 


their infantry. 


* 


It was the peculiar charaQteriſtic of Coligni's mind, that! it ever den freſh Horde 
tude in adverſity, and its ſpirit and ſagacity invariably encreaſed in proportion to the 
dangers it had to encounter. The parliament of Paris had recently publiſhed an arret, ' 
calculated to ſtimulate the hand of the aſſaſſin, by which they offered a compenſation of 
fifty thouſand crowns, to any man who ſhould produce the admiral, dead or alive“. 
Deſpiſing theſe ungenerous proceedings, Coligni was only intent on extricating his 
party from the difficulties in which their late defeat had involved them. He immediate- , 
lvy ſent off diſpatches to England, to the Proteſtant princes of Germany, and to the 
Swiſs cantons, with a repreſentation of the iſſue of the battle, that leſſened the idea of 
the diſaſter of the Proteſtants, while it implied a want of aſſiſtance in their preſent cir- 


| 5 | 
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9 5 8 It was tefolvad to garriſon the three towns of Niort, Angouleme, and 


Saint Jean D'Angeli ; while the chief commanders, conducting the young runes along 
with he N their amy. directed their courſe to EL ang 8 


The Juke of DIR ones with kid Habrious army, met with no idol] tion tilk 
he came to Niort, the defence of which was entruſted to La Mouy. That gallant offi- 
cer exerted his ufual courage on this occaſion, -but, on his return from a ſally, he re- 
ecived a mortal wound from the hand of an affaffin, Louvriers Maurevel, who ſhot him 
in the reins with a piſtol, and eſcaped, on a horſe which Mouy had given him, to the 
Catholic camp. This bfow had been defigned for the admiral; but the wreteh who un- 
dertook it having failed of his aim, endeavoured to make ſome amends for his diſappoint- 
ment, by transferring it to La Mouy, eſteemed the next to Coligni in authority and in- 
tereſt among the Proteſtants. It occaſioned the ſurrender of Niort, and the death of 
that intrepid chieftain, who expired, ſoon after, at Rochelle, whither he had retired for his 
eure. Aggravated with the cireumſtances of perfidious villainy and baſe ingratitude, 
the atrocious deed expoſed the publie ſanction given to ſuch attempts, by the parlia- 
_ . ment's arret againſt the admiral, the count of Montgomery, and the vidame of Chartres. 

The family of Guiſe, whoſe: creature Maurevel was, acknowledged that, from motives 
of private vengeance againſt Coligni, they had inſtigated the aſſaſſin. It will afterwards 
appear, that the gratification- of that revenge: correſponded to the cabinet policy of 
- the court, and that Maurevel was introduced to . his Fo in the 1881 of 

; os] eee 2 | 

10 the 5 ot e the royaliſts came to the reſolution of f beſieging the town 

of Saint Jean D' Angeli, and, in order to encourage the ſoldiers, the king made his ap- 
pearance in the camp. Envious of his brother's military fame, Charles could not be 
hindered from ſhewing himſelf in the trenches, and from partaking of the labour and dan- 
ger of the common ſoldiers. ** With all my heart,” —ſaid he“ would I conſent, 
ve that my brother and I ſhould reign by turns, and that he ſhould wear the crown for 
, fix months in the year, while I took the command of the army. At Saint Fean 
D' Angeli the Catholics experienced a moſt daring reception: the town, the fortifica- 
tions, and the garriſon were of moderate ſtrengthꝰs, but the reſolut ion of the inhabitants, 
who were Calviniſts, the preſence of ſeveral valiant officers, and of Piles, who was 
chief commander, ſupplied the want of numbers and other defects. Though breaches 
were frequently made, yet the beſiegers gained no ground, for entrenchments, at which 
men and women laboured, continually roſe to-baffle the aſſault. An honourable capitu- 
lation was at length propoſed, but Piles would hearken to no terms, till ſome aſſurances 
a were given cent a hoot: cared) was on foot. That he might have an opportunity of 
75 D' Aubigné, liv. v. chap. 18. 
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knowing the reſolution of the princes, with mo pect to peace or ſuccours, a truce for ten 
days was agreed on, In the night of its expiration, forty ſoldiers were introduced into 
the town, and Piles anſwered, to the demand of | urrendering according to the conditions, 
that he was reinforced. The attacks were now renewed with additional fury : more. 
than ſix weeks had elapſed, while the beſieged ſtill reſiſted, amidſt the ruins, and the 
Catholics ſeverely felt what their victory at laſt would coſt them, by the fall of Mar- 
tigues from a ſhot, and the carnage of many of their beſt ſoldiers. When Piles and va- 
lour could do no more, of a garriſon which conſiſted of near two thouſand men, nine 
hundred marched out, with their arms, colours and baggage. By the terms of ſurren- 
der, they were bound not to appear in arins for four months; but the Catholie ſoldiers, 
in ſpite of their officers, having plundered their baggage, Piles, when eſcorted to An- 
| gouleme, declared himſelf acquitted of the capitulation, and ſoon marched to join the 
princes. The ſiege protracted to December occaſioned diſeaſes and epidemical ſickneſs: 
to ravage in the Catholic army; and. when the town was reduced, the duke of Anjou 
found his loſs amounted to full fix thouſand men. The troops immediately went into 
winter-quarters, and the duke of Anjou retired, with the court, to Angers, 8 f 


pe frank as the ſiege ”- St. Jean P- Angeli was begin, the admiral had a with 
expedition from Saintes into Quercy, paſſed the Dardonne, and placed himſelf / in a 
poſition to co-operate with the advancement of the count of Montgomery, from Bearn, 
on the other ſide of the Garonne, to join him 7*, By the ſeizure of Aiguillon at the 
confluence of the Lot with this laſt river, and the poſſeſſion of Pont St. Marie upon it, 
he not only defied and-bridled the excurſions of the enemy from the confines of Guienne 
and Languedoc, but having, by his previous march to Montauban, firſt compelled. the ma- 
reſchal D'Amville to raiſe the ſiege of Mazeres, and then forced Montluc to ſhut himſelf 
up in Agen, he began, and, in a ſhort time, completed the conſtruction of a large bridge of 
boats, over the Garonne. It was ſecured by piles and. chains, and rendered paſſable to 
cavalry.. But the troops, under Montgomery, laden. with the ſpoils of the Catholics in 
Bearn, advanced ſo ſlowly, that the bridge, by the contrivance of a: mechanic, was des. 
ſtroyed before their arrival. After Montgomery appeared, ſo much time was loſt in, 
ferrying over his troops, that the admiral ſaw it neceſſary to drop his deſign on Gui- 
. and turn ok towards Montauban, in order to char dons e Languedoc. ; 


* 

Meanwhile an attempt was wade by a ſtrong 8 of . to blockade Ro- 
chelle, which produced innumerable ſkirmiſhes. The honour of defeating this project. 
was due to the gallant chieſtain La Noue, who, after various atchievements in which he 
ſignalized his {kill and courage, marched to beſiege a fort, lately erected to cover Lugon,: 
and cut off the communication of Rochelle with that quarter of Poitou. Fuy- Gaillard, 


— 
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fluſhed with ſome recent advantages, and eagerly wiſhing for ſuch an opportunity to fall 
on the main body of the Proteſtants; had formed the ſcheme of ſurprizing them on their 
march. But La Noue diſcovered his deſigns, and turned them to his ruin. His little ar- 
my, compoſed of ſeveral old battalions, and the flower of various garriſons, amounting 
to full fix thouſand men, was totally vanquiſhed, with the flavghter of five hundred men 
and the captivity of a. greater number. This victory paved the way to the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of the Proteſtants in the pays d'Aunis, in Saintonge, and the borders of 
Poitou, though the brave atChiever of it, in befieging Fontenay ſoon after, received a 
ſhot in his arm, which, to prevent the effects of a gangrene, he ſuffered to be cut off. 
De Thou, in his deſcription of the battle of Lugon, obſerves that La Noue, no leſs re- 
markable for modeſty than courage, had altogether ſunk, in his commentaries, the ex- 
emplary figure of his valour and humanity on this occaſion. When the Lanſquenets, 
zn revenge for the cruelty they experienced at Montcontour, were putting all who fell 
in their way to the ſword, he obliged them to give quarter. When Lugon capitulated, 
and a complaint was made by the Catholic commander of ſome baggage being taken, 
contrary to the terms agreed on, he made good the damage out of his own private for- 
tune. Such behaviour was then as rare among the warriors, as reſerve, equal to that of 
La Noue, in the ! of their own actions, has proved uncommon in 1 authors 
of 42 pecrionf | 
WY D. 1 The admiral, having been a3 in his projet of fixing his 
Wards in Guienne, undertook, in the midſt of winter, to traverſe the kingdom by a 
march from Mantauban, through Languedoc, to the mouth of the Rhone, and from 
thence, along the courſe of that river, and that of the Saone, to the entrance of Bur- 
gundy and the head of the Seine. This arduous undertaking he ſucceſsfully accom- 
pliſhed, and, ſurmounting every obſtacle that oppoſed his paſſage, after pillaging above 
fifty, and burning a hundred places, he aſtoniſhed the court, which believed him en- 
tangled in a train of inextrieable difficulties, and totally incapacitated from giving them 
annoyance, by the news of his arrival in the confines of Burgundy. He gradually ap- 
proached to La Charité on the Loire, ſtill occupied by a Proteſtant garriſon; but his 
army, by diſaſters, deſertion and diſeaſe, in a march of more than four hundred French 
leagues, during the courſe of eight months, with ſcarcely a week's intermiſſion of fa- 
tigue was worn out and reduced to half its former number. Recryited with ſome com- 
panies from Dauphine and Geneva, and a party brought. from La Charité by Briquemaut, 
it amounted not in foot and horſe to five thouſand men. Yet this ſmall number of 
coinbatants, under the conduct of bold and experienced commanders, preſerved the ho- 
nour of their party, and forced peace to themſelves and to France, by defeating the 
mascſcbal de Colle, who attacked them, at abode the „ of "pk 
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with thirteen thouſand men, and twelve pieces of cannoa. The attack laſted ſeven hours, 
at the expiration of which the Catholics allowed the admiral to march forward with his 
army, and pitch his camp between La Charité, Sancerre and Vezelai, three towns gat= 
riſoned by his confederates, which was the ſtation he ſought for the repoſe of his troops, 
the re-aſſemblage of the ſcattered forces of the Frou and the e of the war 


in the heart of the kingdom. 


Dories theſe operations ſome: 'overtures for a pngociaticns lied been ak 5 Hs court;: 
but the refuſal to allow the public exerciſe of the reformed religion, had | hitherto pre- 
| vented the concluſion of a treaty. When, however, the admiral's troops began to ex- 

tend their excurſions to the vicinity of the metropolis, a ſudden alteration took place, and 
a ſolicitous diſpoſition: to peace, on the part of the court, appeared. A treaty was accor- 
dingly concluded, in the month of Auguſt, at St. Germain-en- Baye, containing forty- 
fx articles. Beſides the public exerciſe of the Proteſtant religion, unconfined by the 
reſtrictions of the edi of Rouſſillon, and an amneſty conceived in the moſt ample terms, 
with a declaration of the nullity and repeal of all proſcriptions, civil and criminal of the 
Proteſtants during the war, and a recognition of their privileges of admiſſion into all: 
employments and dignities civil and military; the Hugonots were allowed, in proceſſes 
before the provincial parliaments, to except, without aſſigning any reaſon, againſt three 
jucdges in each chamber. In the parliament of Bourdeaux they could object to four ;. 
and with reſpe& to that of Thoulouſe, on account of its moſt notorious bigotry and 
prejudice againſt the Proteſtants, authority was granted them to decline. its juriſdiction, 
and carry their cauſes to any other parliament, or to the court of requeſts in Paris. But: 
what diſtinguiſhed this edict of pacification from every preceding one, was the aſſign- 
ment of the four cities of Rochelle, Cognac, Montauban, and La Charité, to the. Pro 
teſtants, to be holden by them, for the ſecurity and the fulfilment of the articles of: 
peace, for two years. It was not only publiſhed by regiſtration in the court of parlia- 
ment, but its punctual obſervance and execution were to be ſworn to, by the lieutenants 
and preſidial magiſtrates of the provinces. Such was the concluſion of the third civil. 
war, and the tenor of the peace obtained by. the Proteſtants in France, who having ex- 
perienced, as Sully ſays *, ſeveral hard reverſes of fortune, yet through the wiſe. conduct 
of their chiefs, and the ede genius of Henry, king of Navatre, ſapported them- 
ſelves with reputation and honour till this period,, at WH that. inſtructive and valu 


OM . of 8 his memoirs begin. 

Soon after this peace, Charkennited: himſelf to the archducheſs Elizabeth, daughter 
of the emperor, Maximilian the Second; an amiable princeſs, who, with the hand, ob- 
tained. not the heart of her royal conſort, which had been long engaged to his. miſtreſs,. 


_— 
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the beautiful Mary Touchet. Foreign ſtates and princes conſidered the choice of the 
daughter of Maximilian for his conſort, as a happy preſage of the termination of the na- 
tional broils about religion, by a conformity to the wiſe policy and pacific conduct of 
tltat prince. Among other congratulations the king received one, preſented by the en- 
voys of the princes of the Augſbourg confeſſion, lately met at the Diet of Spires, which was 
remarkable for turning chiefly on the propriety of the late ediCt of peace, and the be- 
nefit of religious toleration. Charles's anſwer was decent, and not unfavourable to the 
point aimed at in the addreſs: and he ſeemed both capable and determined to act with 
vigour in n N ene which he choſe to ca his own peace. 


A. D. 1570, 1571.] The 8 terms of this treaty, and the Soletein pro- 
feſhons which Catharine and Charles made to maintain it inviolably, did not ſoon throw 
the Proteſtant princes and chiefs off their guard. Experience had taught them circum- 
ſpection, and they ſcarcely dared encourage the hope of finding ſincerity where they had 
fo often met with deceit. Willing, however, to judge of the truth of thoſe amicable 
declarations from facts, they kept together in a body, and choſe Rochelle for a retreat, 
and the place of their common conſultations . During their reſidence there a variety 
of circumſtances occurred to rouze their apprehenſions and provoke their jealouſy. It 
_ afforded them grounds for reflection, that the ſecret articles of the pacification were 
not yet regiſtered in the parliament; that the marquis of Villars, an inveterate foe to 
the Proteſtants, was appointed to the lieutenancy of the province of Guienne, of which 
the prince of Navarre was governor; and that queen Jane, his mother, was excluded 
from the poſſeſſion of one of her towns. Other complaints which preſently aroſe on 
the oppoſition made by the Catholics in ſome places to the freedom of the Proteſtant 
worſhip, and the renewal of former inſults- by them, would ſoon have made an addi- 
tional impreffion, that might not haye been ſo eaſily effaced. But the king appeared 
peculiarly anxious to remove every ſubject of diſcontent : he ſent the mareſchal de Coſſe 
and La Proutiers, maſter of requeſts, to Rochelle, with ample inſtructions to obviate 
conteſts about the explication of the edits, and to conſult with the Proteſtant chiefs 
about the propereſt methods of enforcing its general obſervance. Such obſequious atten- 
tion, which they had never before experienced, tended to blunt the edge of their com- 
plaints. De Coſſe performed his commiſſion to more advantage, from the favourable 
idea the Proteſtants entertained of his character: the encouragement: he gave them to 
hope for every equitable conceſſion from the king, and the repreſentation he made of 
the favourable turn of the politics of the court, were credited; and that part of his meſ- 
fage, which reſpected the marriage of the king of Nayarre to Margaret, Charles's ſiſter, 
appeared to be a confirmation of thoſe aſſurances. Having, by this introduction, ſmooth- 
ed the way to friendly intercourſe, the mareſchal returned to court, whither he was foon 


79 Matthieu—Sully, | 
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followed by Teligni, Briquemaut, and the counſellor de Cayagne, OF: the princes had 
appointed to ſound the diſpoſitions of the miniſtry, and to proſecute the full execution 


of the articles of the edict. | 8 


Theſe e had every reaſon to be contented with the reception they experienced 
from the king, whom they found employed in checking the reſtleſs ſpirit which the civil 
war had engendered by the moſt vigorous and determined meaſures. When intelligence 
was received that the Proteſtants at Rouen had been attacked by the ſoldiers as they 
were going to their conventicle, Charles waited not for ſolicitation, but direQtly pro- 
ceeded to do juſtice againſt the offenders. The mareſchal Montmorenci, attended by 
a preſident and other judges of the parliament of Paris, being diſpatched, on purpoſe to 
take cognizance of the riot, the ringleaders of it were puniſhed with death; others 
fined ; and a capital ſentence was denounced againſt all who fled. On ſeveral: other 
e the ſame favourable diſpoſition appeared: De Villars's commiſſion of lieutenaney 
was ſuſpended, and aſſurances were given that the queen of Navarre, and the prince _ 
ſon, ſhould be allowed the full exerciſe of all their rights and privileges. . 


Ot the ſincerity of theſe ptoceediogs: the propoſed b of the king's fiſter to 
Henry the young king of Navarre, and the alledged deſign of entering into a war with 
Spain, ſeemed to afford plain and inconteſtible evidence. De Biron, grand-maſter of the 
artillery, whoſe conduct during the war, as well as his general character, rendered him 
an acceptable negotiator, was commiſſioned by the king to repair to Rochelle, and 
make the formal propoſition of the firſt of theſe points to the queen of Navatre, and to 
declare his intentions about the ſecond. The arguments he was inſtructed to inſiſt 
upon, with reſpect to the match, were ſuch as not only tended to remove difficulties, 
and ſubdue ſcruples, but to produce a conviction, in the minds of the Proteſtant chiefs, 
that the king's aim and motive in it were entirely amicable. Charles, indeed, expreſſſ7 

declared, that he beſtowed his ſiſter upon the prince of Navarte with à view: to render 
the connubial tye a general one, to attach all the Hugonots to his government, and to 
baniſh their apprehenſions concerning the immutability of his edicts of peace. The re- 
fuſal of Pius the Fifth to grant a diſpenſation for the confangumity, - inftead- of ſlack- 
ening his intention, ſerved rather to move his ſpleen againſt the court of Rome. Even 
the princeſs Margaret's known inclination for the duke of Guile, animated Charles to 
2 pitch of reſentment againſt the favoured lover, whoſe preſumption he thought might 
lead him to offer an indignity to the houſe of France *?. In a fit of indignation he pre- 
ſented two ſwords to the baſtard of Angouleme, requiring him to take one of them and 
| kill the duke of Guiſe, or expect his own death by the others His rage however was | 
calinedby the ſpeedy marriage of the duke to the widow of the prince of Porcien. The 
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cf pretence 5 for breaking with the court of Spain, was the recent death of Eli- 
zabeth,. ſiſter to Charles and wife to Philip, whom that inhuman monſter, after he had: 


- cauſed his fon, the unhappy Don Carlos, to be poiſoned, was ſtrongly ſuſpected of hav- 


ing ſacrified to his jealouſy. Queen, Catharine perſuaded the Proteſtant chiefs that the | 
had thus an intereſting motive to concur with them in hating the 1 1 and 
e r 10 him the miſerable death of a Ma „ 

The uricles < the 4 of: marriage 3 3 PEP the ade ow 
were ſpeedily arranged: the dowry to be given with the princeſs was three hundred 


' thouſand crowns, valued at fifty-four ſous each; and the queen of Navarre. reſigned to 


her ſon the rents of the county of Armagnae, and twelve. thouſand livres out of her 
own jointure lands. On the part of the king every thing was facilitated. A brief con- 


_ ceived in fuller terms, to remove the objections of the cardinal of Bourbon, was obtain- 


ed from Gregory the Thirteenth, who now ſuceeeded to the pontificate, upon the death 
of Pius the Fifth. It was even known to be the king's intention, that part of the nup- 
o_ ceremony, required by the Roman ritual, ſhould be diſpenſed with. 


In 8 of the 1 compact, tlie ire enen of the Proteſtant chiefs. with: 


the court, became more unreſerved and frequent; and even the admiral, and the more 


prudent leaders, who were ſtill inclined to circumſpection and reſerve, began to be moved 


to confidence by other conſiderations. The connection which Charles affected to enter 


into with the court of England, where queen- Elizabeth's marriage with the duke of 
Anjou was ſolicited, firſt by the cardinal of Chatillon, and then by the mareſchal Mont- 
morenci *; his employment of Gaſpar: Schomberg in Germany, to court the alliance of 
duke 8 and ſome other princes, and to ſolicit levies for the war in the Low Countries; 


: and ſome military: preparations that ſeemed to be made both by ſea and land, for a rupture 


with Spain, were eonſidered- as unequivocal demonſtrations that the king was determin- 
ed to ſhake off the political fetters of the bigoted party at court, and laboured earneſtly to 
aſſert his own independent authority in the government of the ſtate, and to conſult the 
intereſt and honour of the nation. It was upon this judgment of Charles's intentions 


that count Lewis of Naſſau repaired in diſguiſe, along with ſome of the Proteſtant chiefs, 
t Blois, where the court then was, in order to inform the king of the ſtate of the war 


zu the Netherlands, and to perſuade him with what advantage he might now engage in 


it 3. His reception was fayourable; and the anſwer. given by Charles about the war, 


artfully ſerved as a proof that he wanted not inclination, but encouragement and free- 
dom to act in the manner the count and his. partiſans wiſhed him to do. Charles ſignified, 
that however well diſpoſed he might be to adopt their political plan, not only the dif- 
ficulties that = attend the enterprize of the A war, but his own ſituation with 
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reſpect to proper confidents in that buſineſs, embarraſſed him; and therefore, as a pre- 


vious and neceſſary ſtep to his final reſolution, he deſired to have the aſſiſtance and counſel 
The peculiar circumſtances of this chieſtain required that ſuch 


of the admiral Coligni. 
addreſs ſhould be uſed with him. As the pillar of his party, during the whole courſe of 


the civil war, more the object of reſentment, and more dreaded than any other, and one 


againſt whom the family of Guiſe ſtill maintained an avowed enmity, he had the 


ſtrongeſt reaſons to be cautious how he ventured his perſon at court and in the capi- 


tal. Eſteemed and reſpected by foreign princes, he had inducements, both from ambi- 
tion and intereſt, not to be precipitate in engaging himſelf with the court; but to pre- 


ſerve, during the public peace, a kind of independency, which while it was moſt con- 


ſiſtent with his perſonal ſafety, would ſecure the attachment of the Proteſtants to him, 
and ſtrengthen their party. But in cireumſtances thus critical the admiral was ſwayed by 
his principles of patriotiſm, which rendered him ever anxious to ſerve his king and 


country. He yielded therefore to the concurring entreaties of his friends, the mareſchal 


de Coſſe and Montmorenci, who joined with count N aſſau in perſuading him to diſmiſs 
his remaining apprehenſions. Having taken his reſolution, he left Rochelle and repaired 


to the court at Blois, in the month of September; whither the qneen of. Navarre, 


ſoon after, prepared to follow him, in order to put the finiſhing hand to the e 
treaty. _ 77 


The” queen of Anne, her children, and all the Pu chicks, 3 from 
Charles and his mother, the moſt flattering reception; the king in particular ſpoke of 


the noblemen of that party in the higheſt terms of commendation. The admiral he 


always addreſſed by the endearing appellation of father, and took upon himſelf the taſk 


of reconciling him with the princes of the houſe of Guiſe : nor were his actions leſs ex- 


preſſive of friendſhip than his words: a hundred thouſand livres, as an indemnification 
for his private loſſes in the late war, were aſſigned to Coligni, and, by a ſpecial grant, he 
Was allowed to enjoy a year's revenue of the rich benefices that belonged to his brother, 


the cardinal of Chatillon, who had recently died in England. The admiral's ſeat and 


rank at the council table were alſo reſtored to him, and the king ſeemed to depend on his 
advice both with regard to the alliances to be formed and the meaſures to be taken, in 
eonſequence of the pretended reſolution to declare war againſt Spain :?? ſuch was the 


deep-laid ſcheme of deception now practiſed by Catharine and her ſon, that Sully juſtly * . 


calls it, * an almoſt incredible prodigy of diſimulation:“ and ſuch indeed it muſt have been 
to haye rey impoſed on a man of Coligni's ſagacity and Foc e | 


> Ae Dt 572. SY In the midſt of theſe auſpicious. appearances, the queen of Noon 


was ſeized (at Paris, whither ſhe had repaired to provide for the ſolemnity of her ſon's nup- 
tials) with a diſorder, which, in the ſhort ſpace of five days, put a period to her exiſ- 
tence; her death is, by all the Proteſtant hiſtorians, aſcribed to the effects of poiſon, admi- 
niſtered in a pair of ſcented gloves, prepared for the purpoſe by coats a Flotentine, per- 
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fumer to the queen-mother ; but this is s ſirenuouſly denied by the Catholics, and the- 
teſtimony of De Thou and Matthieu, who mention an internal abſceſs as the cauſe of 
| Der ehe, 184 85 to be concluſive. | | 


While Charles, who had ſecretly Permttted t thi ſevying ſbidters; e - Genlis, and 
Ea Noue, for the fervice of the prince of Orange, fill, under various pretences, evaded 
an open declaration of- hoſtilities with the Spaniſh monarch, accounts were brought of 
the entire defeat of that auxiliary band, by the duke of Alva's forces. Affected with this 
intelligence, and befieving that, in ſuch a criſis, he might puſh the king to an abſolute 
determination for war, the admiral repaired to Paris, whither he had been ſolicited to come 
. by letters fron his majeſty . He found the court, on his arrival, in deep mourning for the 
queen of Navarre, and Charles under apparent difquiet for the diſaſter of the French 
troops in Flanders (though, Sully ſays it was ſtrongly reported that their defeat had been 
occaſioned through the connivance of the French court); and ſuch precaution uſed by 
dim, for preventing any commotion or diſturbance, either of the factious nobles, or of the 
populace of Paris, as were ſuſßclent to confirm him in his honeſt reliance on the king's 

cious intentions with reſpe& to himſelf and his aſſociates s. Inſtructions were diſ- 
patched to Mondoucet, the French envoy in the Netherlands, WY with the duke of 
Alva for the liberation of the French gentlemen, who were taken priſoners; and Colig- 
ni was empowered to renew his commiſſions for raiſing a freſh body of troops. Beſides 
feveral rigorous edits againſt carrying arms, and for maintaining the public tranquillity, 
four hundred picked ſoldiers v were TY to the ae, 3 the . Fe 


75 


But Coligni was unable to impart to many of his aſſociates the confidence 1. himſelf 
repoſed in the ſincerity of Charles ; to their vague admonitions, . however, conveyed: 
both in words and writing, the gallant veteran replied, in a manner that evinced at once 
the fortitude and integrity of his heart . The peace is made,” faid he, © and I have 
« taken my reſolution. to truſt the faith of the king; and will rather be dragged through 
« the ſtreets of Paris than have recourſe again to a civil war.” Credulity, influenced by 
ſuch ſentiments, muſt command our admiration, while it encreaſes our abhorrence of the 
wretches who were ſo baſe as to impoſe on it. In one of the remonſtranees, ſent to the 
admiral by ſome of his adherents, he was called upon to reflect on that authorized max- 
im of the church of Rome—that faith was not to be kept with heretics. Queen Ca- 
tharine was repreſented as the true progeny of Rome, and the diſciple of Machiavel: 

her ſon, trained up in the ſame principles, was faid to emulate her vindictive ſpirit, 
and to have ſworn never to forget the attempt of the Proteſtants at Meaux, that in 
ſpite of their ſubtle conduct, it was alledged; they had ſometimes betrayed their difimu- 
tion ; of which, what was heard to paſs 2 88 Catharine and i, king, upon the queen 
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of Navarre's arrival at Blois, was a manifeſt proof. Have I not”—ſaid Charles 
% àcted my part well!?“ . Admirably * replied his mother you have begun, but 
«you muſt continue it to the end. — I will not finiſh”—returned Charles, with horrid 
execrations, to the uſe of which he was greatly addicted until I bring them all into 
« the toils””—Coligni, exculing the violent ſtile of theſe remonſtrances, gave a calm reply, 
while the king of Navarre and the prince of Conde, to whom they were alſo addreſſed, 


treated From with a degree of om and contempt. 

The . granted by 8 the Thirteenth, for the marriage of the king of ee 
with Margaret of Valois, being arrived, the ceremony was performed, by the cardinal 
of Bourbon, and according to tlie agreement was neither altogether after the Popiſh 
nor the Proteſtant form 33; A variety of magnificent entertainments which followed the 
marriage for ſeveral days, diffuſed the reliſh of ſocial joy and feſtivity, in the participa- 
tion of which, not only all the ſparks of former diſcord ſeemed to be quenched, but a 
happy pledge to be given of the future union of the jarring parties, and of the tranquil- 
lity of the ſtate. But the dark deſigns, for promoting which Catharine and Charles had 
ſo long bent the efforts of their diſſimulation, were now brought to a eriſis. Their 

ſcheme of drawing the principal leaders of the Proteſtants to Paris, had, by means of the 
nuptials, and their deluſion of the admiral, ſucceeded almoſt beyond their hopes. Above 
ſeven hundred of the nobility: and gentry of that perſuaſion, the flower of their chief - 
tains, who followed the young king of Navarre, the prince of Condé, and the admiral to 
the court, were now lodged in the city or ſuburbs, diſarmed, unprepared, e e 
ble of reſiſting the mw; that ws, e be e raiſed againſt 17 088 | 

The affaffination of __ ani was: fats | firſt froke of A reſfobid; on by: . 
deteſtable junto of Catharine and her ſon; and the duke of Guiſe, who was known 
to harbour an inveterate enmity to Coligni, was the perſon appointed to conduct this in- 
famous tranſaction. Louvriers Maurevel, who had already been employed by Guiſe on 
a ſimilar occaſion, willingly accepted the commiſſion, and repaired to the place appointed 
by his zoorthy patrons, for the perpetration of the deed. The admiral; on his return from 
the Louvre to his own apartments, had to paſs by the cloiſter of the church of Saint 
Germain L'Auxerrois: At this place, within the houſe of Ville- Mur, one of the canons, 
who had been preceptor to the duke of Guiſe, the aſſaſſin had fixed his ſtation; and, on 

the morning of the twenty- ſecond of Auguſt, as the admiral paſſed the houſe, at a ſow 
pace, (being employed in reading a paper that was preſented to him on the way) Mau- 
revel fired his arquebuſs at him, loaded with two bullets, one of which tore a finger of 

Kis right hand, and the. other lodged gs; in e left arms. While all who attended him 
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were ſtricken with amazement, Coligni coolly pointed-to the window whence the ſhot 
came; and having directed Piles and Monnins to go and acquaint the king with what had 
happened to him, and got his arm bound up. he walked home, ſupported by his domeſtics. 
To ſome who expreſſed their apprehenſions that the balls might be poiſoned, he ſaid, 
with perfect compoſure, ** Nothing will befall me but what is the pleaſure of God.“ 
The painful operations of wrenching off his ſhattered finger, with a blunt inſtrument, 
and of extracting the bullet from his arm, he endured. with undiſturbed-looks, and an 


admirable N 


Many of the 3 their utter dete ſtation of this atrocious attempt; and 
the king being informed of it, while playing at tennis with the duke of Guiſe, evinced 
the ſtrongeſt emotions of rage, and throwing down his racket, exclaimed, * Shall I never 
% have peace? Shall I always be expoſed to new troubles?” Then retiring to the 
Louvre, he ſwore he would find out the aſſaſſin, wherever he lurked. Maurevel, how- 
ever, had eluded the ſearch of the admiral's attendants (who had inſtantly forced open 
the door of the houſe) and having a freſh horſe prepared for him—from the king's ſtables, 
28 Baur aſſerts at the gate of Saint . effected bis n from che ay, 
| Thee Proteſtants were Gain into the APY en, and the 5 of Navarre 
and the prince of Conde, with ſeveral of their followers, repairing to the palace, im- 
plored the king's permiſſion to leave the metropolis, where they were hourly expoſed to 
-the mercileſs fury of their unprincipled enemies. But Charles attempted, by execrable 
_ oaths, and every expreſſion of reſentment, to convince them how deeply affected he was 
with the commiſſion of the crime, and how reſolutely bent upon puniſhing every one 
that might be found aecceſſary to it, as well as the perpetrator himſelf oi aſſuring them, 
that the enquiry and acts of juſtice he would inſiſt upon, ſhould be foch, as might be 
"exemplary in the ſtate, and fully ſatisfy them and the admiral, who was the ſafferer ; 
adding, that it was fit they ſhould ſtay in Paris to be witneſſes of his conduct. The 
queen-mother was equally loud in her expreſſions of abhorrence, and her threats of re- 
venge. ' The meaſures taken for the diſcoyery of the aſſaſſin, and the king's public de- 
:efaration of his ſentiments, convinced the princes of his ſincerity, and, though it did not 
remove the grounds of their e left them no reaſon for A nk upon their 
2 of 2 8 e | ; 


Coligni receiveda viſit from ſome of the Catholic 3 and afterwards FIT the king 
- -Himſelf, attended by his mother and brothers, when the ſame declarations which had becn 
made to the princes were renewed. A general conſultation of the Proteſtant leaders 
was holden ſoon after, on the ſubject of providing for their common ſafety ; at which the 
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vidame of Chattres and ſeveral others inſiſted on the neceflity of their immediate removal 


from Paris, to ſome place of greater ſecurity 9% But this reſolution was too ſucceſsful- 


ly oppoſed by Teligni, whoſe arguments prevailed with the majority. A meſſage, how- 


aver, was fent, in the admiral's name, to the king, informing him, that the temper of 


the Pariſians, which was always violently biaſſed againſt him and his friends, now ap- 
peared to be ſuch as to render ſome extraordinary precaution neceſſary for reſtraining 
them from acts of violence; and the appointment of a guard about Coligni's lodgings 
was propoſed as a proper expedient. This imprudent propofal, which tended to put the 

admiral in the immediate power of his enemies, was chearfully acceded to by the king. 
and the duke of Anjou. Coſſeins, captain of the royal guard, attached to the duke of 
Guiſe 9s, was ordered to take his ſtation, with a company of picked men, before the 
houſe where the admiral ladged, (at an inn in the Rue Betiſy 9) and, to prevent ſuſpi- 
cion, a few Swiſs belonging to the king of Navarre's body guard, were intermixed with 
them. A farther advantage was yet taken of this.injudicious requeſt :. it was deſired by 
the king, that for the better protection of the admiral, the Proteſtant nobility ſhould be: 

all lodged in the neighbourhood.. The city officers were appointed to provide apart- 

ments for them, and public proclamation was made, drphibeeg all Catholics, 8 pain. 


of death, from een them. 


A ſecond e e hg Was holds by. the Calvinifts, and the 1 again : 


vrefled. to retire, but, ſteady to his purpoſe, Coligni rejected the ſolicitations of his 
friends; and to their arguments replied. By a retreat, I muſt diſcover. either my fear or 
* my diſtruſt... By the one my honour would ſuffer, by the other, an injury. be done to 
the king. I ſhould be again compelled to have recourſe to a civil war; and my choice. 


% is, to die rather than behold the miſeries I have witneſſed, or endure the diſtreſſes I 5 
* have already ſuſtained.” The conference about quitting Paris being thus reſumed, tlie 185 
0 vidame of Chartres, and many others of his opinion, having declared their fixed refolu- 


. tion to retire to the ſuburbs; intelligence of the debate among them, and of the uncer- 
tainty how it might conclude, was carried to the queen- mother, by one of the Proteſ- 
tant 8 55 of nan to be HOON: on account of his NOT with het... 


1 In conſequence. of this Allie a ſeri council. was jmmediately holden. at the 
palace, at which the propoſal for the horrid maſſacre which enſued, is ſaid to have been 
made; but being ftrenuouſly. oppoſed. by the count de Retz, who painted it in its proper 
. colout., no reſolution: was adopted, and the council broke up. But, after ſome. private 
conſultation between Charles and his. mother, the former called back his counſellors from 
the gate, and told them, that there was an end of his government, unleſs the propoſal 
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that had been made was as, and that he ſhould mw all ſuch as diſapproved the mea- 
ſure to be 1 by 


The meaſures already taken facilitated the execution of this abominable enterprize, 
the accompliſhment of which was fixed for the next day, which was the feaſt of Saint 
Bartholomew. The duke of Guiſe, whoſe retreat from court after the admiral was 
- wounded, together with the king's affected indignation againſt him, had been made uſe of 
to deceive the Proteſtants, was again called upon to act his part®, In the mean time, to 
irritate the populace, a report was induſtriouſly circulated through the city, that the 
King had ſent for the mareſchal Montmorenci from Chantilly, whither he had retired, 
and that he was expected in Paris with a large body of horſe to quell the citizens. Their 
agitation became perceptible in the ſtreets, where they aſſembled in crowds ; while the 
loads of arms, and bands of ſoldiers that paſſed to the Louvre, provoked their commo- 
tions. The king of Navarre was told by Charles, with the utmoſt ſhew of amity and 
confidence, that in the preſent ſtate of affairs, it was neceſſary to be upon their guard 
againſt the turbulence of the people; and that it was fit he ſhould not only keep all his 
domeſtics about him in the Louvre, but that he ſhould call others of his moſt truſty at- 
tendants to lodge there in caſe of any tumult. Teligni, who heard vatious alarming 
reports, interpreted every thing favourably, concealed part of them from the admiral, 
- and confirmed him in his fatal ſecurity. After Coſſein's guard was doubled, and the 
night was far advanced, the duke of Guiſe, having permiſſion from the king, called ſome 
captains of the Swiſs and French companies of guards, and informed them that the hour 
was come, in which the king was determined to avenge himſelf of a race of men, odious 
to God and his church, and offenſive to human ſociety ; that a ſmall exertion of their 
'. obedience and courage was neceſſary to the accompliſhment of this object, which avould 
atchieve what numerous battles had failed to effeft 97, He then ordered them to range 
their ſoldiers on both ſides of the palace, and to ſuffer none of the prince of Bourbon's 
ſervants to paſs without the gates. A command was then delivered by Guiſe to Charron, 

preſident of the chamber of accounts, and lately admitted to the office of provoſt of the 
merchants, to aſſemble the officers of the city militia in the town-hall, and, after iſſuing 
orders for arming their people, there to wait for farther inſtructions. The late provoſt- 
marthall was employed to communicate the import of the king's orders to the aldermen 
and burgeſſes, who were told That it was his majeſty's will and decree to make an 
utter extirpation of the rebellious Hugonots, againſt whom they had now full liberty 
to uſe their arms: that orders would be immediately diſpatched, for the ſame purpoſe, 
4 to the ather cities of the kingdom, to which the Pariſiäns ought to ſet an example, by 
neither ſparing nor concealing any of the impious tribe: that, to avoid confuſion, and 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves from their adverſaries, fleeves of white linen ſhould be worn 
95 De Thou D' Aubignẽ— Matthieu. 95 Ds T. on—D'Aubigrie. '97, D Aubigné De Serres, p. 749- 
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« on their left arms, and croſſes of the ſame in their hats: that torches and lanthorns 
« ſhould be lighted in the windows of every houſe; and that they ought to proceed 
« quietly, and avoid all noiſe, until the ſignal to begin the work ſhould be given, by 
_ « ſounding the great bell at the palace.” All the neceſſary orders being thus iſſued, the 
murderers, at the dead hour of midnight, took the ſtations aſſigned them; and the files 
of ſoldiers, drawn up in the different ſtreets and crols-ways, oy waited for 1 

ſignal to fall with fury on the Proteſtants. I 


As the fatal 5 drew nigh, Charles is ſaid to 1055 been et by im - Ribs * re- 
morſe, and to have betrayed ſuch fear and irreſolution, that all the art of his mother was 
requiſite to extort from him an order to the aſſaſſins to begin their dreadful buſineſs, 
Shall the occaſionꝰ ſaid the blaſphemous Catharine—* that God preſents, of aveng- 
« ing the obdurate. enemies of your authority, be ſuffered to.eſcape through your want 
of courage? How much better is it to tear in pieces thoſe corrupt members, than to 
* rankle the boſom of the church, the ſpouſe of our Lord?” This impious exhortation 
expelled from his boſom every ſentiment of humanity, and, with eyes glaring with rage, 
he thus pronounced the horrid mandate. Go on then, and let none remain to reproach 
«« me with the deed ®, ” Having thus obtained her aim, Catharine anticipated the fixed. - 
hour of the ſignal, which was if. ads by ringing the og of the church of Saint Ger- 


main de e e Os 


The duke of Guile mensch iſſued forth, witha ſelect party, to perpetrats the, mur- 
der of the admiral, and meeting ſome Proteſtants in the ſtreets, who had been alarmed by | 
the ſound of the bell; a firing of piſtols enſued, which being heard in the palace, Charles's 

terror and irreſolution returned, and a meſſage was diſpatched by Catharin@to counter- 
mand the duke of Guiſe, which ſhe well knew would arrive too late, and be totally diſ- 
regarded. Already had that princely aſſaſſin beſet the admiral's lodgings, the gate of 
which being ſhut and guarded, would have required ſome time to force open; but Coſ- 
ſeins having demanded admittance in the king's name, La Bonne, who kept the keys, hav- 
ing no ſuſpicion of what was going forward, admitted him, and was inſtantly ſtabbed. 
Some of the king of Navarre's Swiſs ſoldiers ſlew to the inner gate, and endeayoured to 
barricade it. The noiſe awakened the adiniral, who, unuſed to apprehenſion, believed ; 
it to be only ſome riot of the populace, which the guard would ſoon quell. But the 
clamour encreaſing, and ſeveral ſhots being fired in the court, he roſe from his bed, and 
covered himſelf with his night-gown, when he was foon convinced, by his attendants, who . 
hurried to his chamber, that the worſt was to be feared. Being few in number, and moſt 
of them only domeſtics, their pale looks and trembling geſtures denounced the immediate 
fate they expected. This ne one af them—* God calls ee e 
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« death.” It is enough”—ſaid Coligni—< that I know it.” He leaned for ſome 
moments againſt the wall, while the miniſter Merlin prayed. Then, with a countenance 
undiſmayed, Away,” faid be, © my friends, ſave yourſelves, if poſſible : now I have 
* no need of your help; to that of God I have commended my foul. But let not your 
« unprofitable ſtay be mourned by your wives and children, as a fad infelicity, occaſion- 
ed by your attendance upon my exit.“ All but two of them, whoſe fidelity to their 
maſter roſe ſuperior to the fear of death, fled into the upper rooms of the houſe. In a 
ew minutes the door was burſt open, and a groupe of ſeven armed ruffians entered the 
apartment. Beſme, a German, ſtept before the reſt, and flouriſhing his ſword, exclaim- 
ed Art thou Coligni 2? „1 am,” replied the admiral, with a ſteady voice and firm 
countenance, * and you, young ſoldier, ought to reſpe& my grey hairs. But come on,” 
laid he to Beſme, do what thou wilt, thou canſt ſhorten my life but little. At that 
inftant he received the villain's ſword in his breaſt, which rather courted than ſhunned 
the blow, and a repetition of ſtabs ſoon deprived him of life, which he yielded up with- 
out uttering a grean. The aſſaſſins themſelves were ſtricken with the invincible intre- 
- pidity of his ſpirit; and one of them, whoſe name was Attin, declared, that never had a 
man been ſeen to brave ſuch a death, with ſo much magnanimity. His body was 
thrown from the window into the court-yard, where the duke of Guiſe waited to en joy 
his daſtardly triumph. Having wiped the blood from the face, he exclaimed, in a tone 
of exultation, We have begun well, my friends, let us proceed to complete the reſt 
e with courage; it is the king's command, we obey. - | Immediately. the alarm-bell of 
the palace was rung, and the populace were rouzed to 83 the maſſacre. The ad- 
miral's body being found by theſe Pariſian blood-hounds, it was maimed, gored, and 
- dragged thfbugh the kennels, and, after ſerving at intervals as the paſtime of their fury, 
for two days was ſuſpended on the gibbet of Montfaucon. But neither the inhuman 
"maſſacre of Coligni, nor the horrid indignities committed on his corpſe, have, ſays Le 
Gendre; effected the ſmalleſt diminution of his fame, or tarniſhed in the leaſt the merit 
of a character, illuſtrious for thoſe qualities and virtues, which have formed the heroes 
and the patriots of all nations. The body of Coligni, half conſumed with fire, was, 
under favour of the night, conveyed to the vault of the Monte at iy, | 
and ns Renee transferred to the Ay vault at TAME: | 


; The maſſiere ns with Sets TI among the 8 chiefs, who 
were affaulted by the aſſaſſins, when deſtitute of all means of defence, and were inhu- 
manly butchered by a daftardly crew who had often fled before them in the field. The 
- __ eount de Rochefoucaud had paſſed the early part of the night with the king at the Lou- 
re, where the pleaſant allies of his wit and facetious humour had entertained the cour · 
_ 29 Matthieu—De Thou—DYAubigat=Do Serres—D?/Avila. 55 
: tiers, 
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tiers, and diſpoſed Charles to ſave him. Believing, when the chief of the aſſaſſins 
knocked at the door, and ſaid he had a meſſage to deliver from the king, that it was ſome ; 
frolic intended by his majeſty, he opened it, and ſpoke in a humorous train to thoſe who 
anſwered him by drawing their poniards, and plunging them into. his boſom. Teligni, 
unſuſpicious to the laſt, endeayoured now to eſcape over the roofs of the houſes; but 
being diſcovered, he was dragged down, when the ſweet engaging form which nature had 
given him, made a momentary impreſſion on the aſſaſſins, who ſtood, with looks of ſu- - 

ſpence, before they gave the fatal blow. At the ſame time periſhed the counts of Revel and _ : | 
Quellenec®, with the barons de Lavardin, Beaudiſner, and Pluviaut, and others of diſtin= | 
guiſhed valour, driven through the ſtreets by the duke of . 8 en and maſfacred | | 


in the view of the windows of the Louvre #. 3 


The king of Navarre and the prince of Conde were awakened, about two hours be- 
fore day-break, by a band of ſoldiers, who ruſhed into their chamber in the palace, and 
inſolently commanded them to dreſs themſelyes, and attend the king, unarmed. They 
were, by Catharine's orders, led through vaults and dark paſſages, lined with troops, 
72 who ſhook their ſpears at them as they paſſed along. In the mean time, the cries from 
without were diſmal and terrifying; while all that party of their friends and followers, 
who were invited to take up their abode in the Louvre, were precipitated from the win- 
dows, or dragged forth in crowds to be aſſaſſinated in the court-yards. Here, Saint | : 
Martin, Pardaillan, Beauvois, and the gallant Piles, with many others, ſuffered deaths; | 
while the indignant expreſſions of the laſt, as he caſt a look on his murdered compa- 
. nions, were thus uttered aloud. © Are theſe the teſtimonies of the king's faith; of 
the peace he hath ſworn; and of all the gracious promiſes he hath made ? But the 
« Almighty God will revenge ſuch monſtrous pertidy +. Lian, beſmeared with 
blood, and deſperately wounded, found his way into the queen of Navarre's chamber, 
and threw himſelf upon the bed of that princeſs, who ran forth ſcreaming, and met with 
ſuch objects in her way; as made her fall into fits, from which ſhe was with difficulty 
recovered, and conducted by Nanſey, captain of the guards, into the apartment of the 
ducheſs of Lorraine. Her huſband and the prince of Conde, after whom ſhe enquired 
with great eagerneſs, had been introduced into the king's chamber; when they were thus 
addreſled by Charles, 1 in a tone e accent fierce and imperious To day, 1 revenge 


= 


— 
— 


Hog 1 Brantome, tome iv. p. 10. | 
2 The ladies of the court, unreſtrained either by humanity or ſhame, ſurveyed the dead bodies of the PROS WAR 


Proteſtants; but their curioſity was more particularly excited by that of the baron of Quellenec, on accouat of a- 
proceſs, for impotency, which had been inſtituted againſt him, at the ſuit of his wite, Catharine de oben 


daughter and heireſs to John de Soubiſe.— Memoires de Sully, liv. 1. 
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myſelf of my enemies, and Fuck I may juſtly reckon you to be, who have ſupported 
them by the authority of your names, and your preſence among them. Nothing 
a but a reſpect to my blood deters me from inflicting the ſame puniſhment on you. But 
4% this regard hath its conditions. When I pardon your paſt conduct, I require and in- 
« fiſt on your immediate renunciation of that impious faith which contradiCts mine, 
% and teaches you to affront heaven, and inſult my authority.“ The king of Navarre's 
anſwer was given in a low and embarraſſed voice, but in terms that promiſed ſubmiſſion, 
But the prince of Conde boldly teſtified his diſcontent at the indecent violence uſed with 
them; complained of the breach of honour in this treatment ; and declared, that his fear 
of death was not ſo great as to render him an apoſtate from his religion. Charles, pro- 
voked by his reſiſtance, called him obſtinate, ſeditious, a rebel, and the ſon of a rebel; and 
threatened that he ſhould ſuffer the death of a traitor, if, in three days, he did not yield 
- obedience. ** Remember” —ſaid the mercileſs tyrant—* it is Maſs, Death, or Baſtile*. be, 
Upon the apparant compliance of the king of Navarre, Charles granted him the lives 
of the count de Grammont, de Duras, and Bouchavannes ; and a few others were ſaved 
at the earneſt e of his ſiſter of Navarre. 


In a former part of our hiſtory we have ſhewn of what horrid acts of barbarity the 
Pariſians, when inſtigated by hatred, bigotry, malice, or revenge, could be guilty. Their 
preſent rage and ferocity had nothing human in them. Wherever their ruffian bands 
were led by the municipal officers, their track was marked by violence, bloodſhed, and 
brutality : neither age nor ſex was ſpared : pregnant women and helpleſs infants were 
alike ſacrificed to their barbarous fury. Brion, the venerable preceptor of the prince of 


Conti, was murdered, while claſped in the arms of his infant pupil: Francis Nonpar de 


Caumont was maſſacred in his bed between his two ſons, one of whom was ſtabbed by 
his fide, but the other, concealing himſelf under the bodies of his father and brother, for- 
tunately efcaped . Briſſonet, neice to the biſhop of Meaux, a woman of exemplary 
manners, projected an eſcape from the city in diſguiſe, with her young daughter in her 


: hand, and followed by Epina, the miniſter, in the habit of a domeſtic; but being diſco- 


vered in the attempt, and refuſing to abjure her religion, ſhe was ſtabbed with iron rods, 
and thrown, half-dead, into the river, where, floating on the ſurface, the watermen pur- 
| ſued her as their prey, and put her to a flow and lingering death. 


Upon the fr noiſe of the tumult, a report was carried to that party of the Proteſtant 
chiefs, who, by the advice of the vidame of Chartres, had fixed their quarters in the 
ſuburbs of Saint Germain, that the populace had taken up arms. The found of the 
bells and the ſhouts 'of the 'mob confirmed the intelligence, Anxious and doubtful 
what might be the ground of the infurrection, they continued long in ſuſpence, and 


5 Mezerai, tom. viii. p. 416. 6 Sully, 
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from ſome perſuaſion that it was promoted by hs Guiſes, againſt the will of the 


— 


king, they were on the point of paſſing the river, in order to venture their lives in ſup- 
porting his authority and defending their friends. The morning light, however, ſoon 
diſpelled their error, and ſhewed them the river covered with boats full of ſoldiers com- 
ing to attack them, and Charles himſelf, from the windows of the Louvre, firing his 
carabine upon ſome wretched fugitives 7; and ſcarce did time and aſtoniſhment permit 
them to eſcape with precipitation, from their blood-thirſty purſuers. 


For three days the maſſicrs was continued with unabated fury : it is certain that the 
populace would have readily proceeded to the deſtruction of thoſe who were ſaid to fa- 
vour the Hugonots, as well as of the Hugonots themſelves ; and that the queen-mother 
might have conſummated: her diabolical ſcheme, by inſtigating them to aſſault the Mont- 
morencies, as friendly to the admiral; but intimidated from proceeding ſo far, on aecount 
of the abſence of the mareſchal Montmorenci, and ether obvious reaſons, ſhe allowed 
the popular outrage to take its courſe. From the dread of it many Catholics were ob- 


| liged to be on their guard; and de Biron, who commanded in the arſenal, ordered two 


culverins to be placed at the gate, and put himſelf in a poſture of defence. 


After various inſtances of violence and ſlaughter committed upon the Catholics, and 
when the carnage became noiſome*, an order was publiſhed by the king, requiring all 


the citizens to retire to their houſes, and not to ſtir from them under pain of death. What 


remained {till to be executed was intended to be performed by a more regular proceſs of 
the king's guards through the city, But the ſanguinary rage of a ferocious people was 
more eaſily excited than reſtrained; and the violence and plunder on the ſecond day, 
nearly equalling thoſe of the firſt, it only ſubſided by degrees. The deſtruction of above 


* fix thouſand Proteſtants, of which five hundred were nobility, may be reckoned the 


fatal iſſue of this dreadful maſſacre, which, was called, by ſome, The Pariſian Matins, 


as the maſſacre in Sicily, in 1281, had been denominated The Sicilian Veſpers. 


That the maſſacre of the Hugonots was the reſult of premeditation will ſcarcely ad- 
mit of a doubt, though the hiſtorians differ moſt eſſentially in their accounts of its 


origin. Some maintain that the plan of it was concerted between the queen - mother 


— 


and the duke of Alva, at the conferences at e others fix the period of its con- 


7 This anecdote is related by Voltaire (in his notes to the Henriade) on the authority of the mareſchal de 
Teſſe, who, he tells us, was acquainted in his youth, with an old man of ninety, who had been page to Charles 
the Ninth, and had himſelf loaded the carabine with which he fired on the Proteſtants, It is there likewiſe aſ- 
ſerted, that Charles went with his court to view the body of the admiral, while ſuſpended on the gibbet of Mont- 
faucon ; and that one of his courtiers obſerving it melt ill, Charles replied, as Vitellius had ow before him, © The 
body of a dead foe always ſmells well.” r 2 
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5 _ _ clufion immediately previous to the laſt peace made with the Hugonots, after the battle 
- | of Arnai-le-duc; and a third claſs ſay that no reſolution had been taken on the ſubject 
8 till a few days before the deed was perpetrated. - The different ſtatements and opinions 
15 have been carefully collected and impartially diſcuſſed by father Griffet, who thus con- 
cludes his reſearches :—* Let what will be ſaid to the contrary, men will with difficulty 
„be brought to believe that this horrible maſſacre was not a premeditated buſineſs, 
= and that the peace concluded with the Hugonots, the profeſſions of eſteem and marks 
| « of confidence laviſhed on the admiral de Coligni, were not ſo many ſnares and arti- 
 * fices employed with a view to deceive and deſtroy them. It is poſſible that the laſt 
« meaſures adopted for their extermination, may have been reſolved on only a few days 
«© before their execution; it was then that the number of the victims, the choice of the 
| « aſſaſſins, and the day of the maſſacre, were fixed in the ſecret councils (holden at 
"ERIE | e the Louvre); but it appears certain that the project was formed at the time of the peace, 
FZS «© and of the ITT for marrying the ſiſter of CRE the N nth to the ng of Na- 


4 varre “. 


3 5 The king vainly 9 to retrie ve his honour by the pitiful ſubterfuge of a diſavowal. 

In the letters patent which he ſent into the provinces he endeavoured to throw the 

whole of the blame upon the Guiſes, and aſcribed the maſſacre to their hatred of the ad- 
miral. The private letters he wrote on this ſubject to England, Germany, and Switzer- 

land, and other neighbouring ſtates, were all conceived in the ſame terms The 

Guiſes, however, having obtained their chief aim, began to be ſenſible of the diſhonour 

and danger attending ſuch an accuſation, which, at a future period, might render them 

obnoxious and accountable, and- poſitively refuſed to acquieſce in this determination. 

3 I be duke of Guiſe, indeed, after the murder of the admiral, had rather repreſſed the 
1 | — king's ragen, and inſtead of imitating his ferocity, had ſaved D*Acier, brother to the 
| count de Cruſſol, and ſome others of the nobility. Having exerted this political lenity, 

while Charles had expoſed himſelf by the natural violence of his temper, the Guiſes now 

left him to find what pretence he could, to extenuate the infamy of a ſcene, to which 


they, with the aſſiſtance of 21 had chiefly prompted him. 


5 Ther is no e but the . and her council PIPE he king bend 
the bad conſequence of his difavowal ; for, at the expiration of eight days, his ſenti- 
ments and language were fo much changed, that he held a bed of juſtice in the. court of 

| parliament, and ordered the regiſtration of other letters-patent, by which it was declared, 
-- . at nothing was done on the twenty-fourth of Auguſt. but by his expreſs commands, 
5 d for the purpoſe of puniſhing the i to the Fee leaders of which e 


— 
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ble teſtimony of his integrity. 
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a capital erime was ünpoted, in order, if poſſible, to give the name and colour of a juſt 
execution to that deteſtable butchery. As Coligni's papers had been ſecured by the queen- 
mother's orders, hopes were entertained of finding ſome memorial on which to ground 
an article of impeachment againſt him; but his manuſcripts only ſerved as an honoura- 
In the brief he had drawn up on the ſubject of the - 
Spaniſh war, he remarked to the king the evident intereſt which England had to undertake 
the defence of the revolted provinces of the Netherlands ; and the danger that would 
accrue to France, by the Engliſh, her ancient enemy, gaining footing in that country. 
To provoke the ſpleen of queen Elizabeth, who had maintained a cloſe correſpondence 
with the admiral, and to incenſe the duke of Alengon at his memory, theſe private notes 
were communicated to them. The anſwer made by Elizabeth and by the duke wag 
much the ſame : It was manifeſt” they ſaid—* whatever they might object to the 
« admiral on account of theſe advices, that the king had no reaſon to complain, ſince 
&« they had marked his attachment and zeal for his majeſty's intereſt and ſervice.” The 
king, when requeſted by Pibrac, the attorney-general, to paſs a formal edict upon the 
point, only declared he would iſſue his orders about it. But the proceſs againſt the 
admiral and his accomplices was immediately inſtituted, and the ſentence of high-trea- 


ſon-was, ſoon after, executed upon his effigy with all the appointed forms of infamy. 


A jubilee, or public thankfgiving for the happy diſcovery of the pretended plots of the 
Proteſtants, was two days after proclaimed in the city; and, by another edict, the day 
of St. Bartholomew was ordered to be e ſolemnized by religious W 
The orders dif] patched into the provinces upon the « eve of St. Bantholunew; e 
their fatal effects in moſt ef the cities and great towns in the kingdom. At Meaux, 
Orleans, Troyes, Lyons, Bourges, Rouen, and Thoulouſe, and many other places, the 
cruelties of the Pariſians were emulated; and thirty thouſand people, according to the - 
loweſt computation, were murdered in cold blood. But theugh the king's s infamous 
orders were too generally obeyed by the commanders and magiſtrates in the different 


towns, ſome hanourable exceptions muſt be made, and the names of thoſe patriots whoſe 


generous exertions tended to preſerve the lives of their inter ares be recorded in the: 


page of hiſtory. To Eleonor de Chabot, count of Charny ! it was owing that only 
one Proteſtant was killed in the whole province of Burgundy. When the king's letters. 
were brought, by la Mole, to Claud of Savoy, count of Tende, governor of Dauphiné, 


he inſiſted that theſe orders, ſo contradictory to what he had received a few days before 


from his majeſty, could not come from him; and that he would adhere to his firſt in- 
ſtructions as moſt becoming the king. Though he died in a few days, his lenity and: 
reſolution, being imitated by Bertrand de Simiane, lord of Gordes, proved almoſt an. 
entire. protection to the Calviniſts of the province. In Auvergne, St. Heran, the g rer 3 
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nor, a man trained up in the violence of civil war, declared, when he looked upon the 
orders, that they were ſuch as he could not obey, unleſs the king himſelf were pre- 
« ſent to give them.“ Tanneguy-le-Veneur exerted, himſelf to the utmoſt to prevent 
the maſſacre at Rouen, but wanted power to reſtrain the fury of the populace; and ſe- 
veral of the deputies in the governments of the Montmorencies acting with ſimilar mo- 
deration, from a conformity to the ſentiments of their conſtituents, prevented or con- 
trouled the appointed ſlaughter. But the anſwer made by the viſcount de Ortez, go- 
vernor of Bayonne, to Charles, who had written a private letter to him, is peculiarly 
worthy of notice : ** You muſt not, on this point, expect any obedience from me. 1 
% have ſignified the orders ſent from your majeſty to the inhabitants of the town, and 
6 the troops in the garriſon ; and I found them all ready to act like good citizens and 


ec brave ſoldiers; but not one hangman among them.“ Aſter it was known, by various 


expreſſes from the lieutenants in the provinces, what confuſion was occaſioned by the maſ- 
ſacres, the edict to prohibit all inſurrections and violences was publiſhed. As in one 
claufe of it, the king's will was faid to be not to derogate from the edicts of peace; nd 
in another, that the religious aſſemblies of the Proteſtants ſhould be Don, feveral 
of the governors were at a loſs how to interpret its import, and proceeded dit; iy, 2c- 
Wige to their particular diſpoſitions and N 7%. - 


- Charles, though he occaſionally expreſſed great uneaſineſs at the - he had c- 
caſioned, and though the agitation of his mind had a vifible effect on his conſtitution, 
was yet incapable of feeling that deep remorſe which proceeds from a full conviction of 
having acted wrong. He ſtill continued to inſiſt on the immediate converſion of the king 
of Navarre and the prince of Conde, who having made the abjuration of their errors 
- and received abſolution, appeared with their familics at high maſs. The king and court 
rejoiced at their victory, as the ſpecial fruit of St. Bartholomew“. The cardinal of 
Bourbon, obſerving that the king of Navarre had the appearance of attention and gravi- 
ty while maſs was performed, ſaid to Bellievre, Think you not that my nephew is 
« ſincerely converted to the church ?”—< No”—replicd the other.. I * ſee 
« that he bears, with great difficulty, his preſent SOREN. | 
* | 5 
| 5 intelligence of the maſſacre was bod at Madrid, the moſt extravagant 
ſymptoms of Joy were evinced by the court of Spain. Philip wrote a congratulatory let- 
ter to Charles on the ſuhject, and offered public thankſgivings to Heaven for the de- 
ſtruction of his enemies. The courier, who carried the diſmal tidings to Rome, was 
rewarded by the cardinal of Lorraine ( who had long reſided in that capital) with a thou- 
ſand crowns; and a decree was immediately formed in the conclave for a jubilee to be 
celebrated throughout Chriſtendom *5, After a e had been made to St. Mark's 
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church, and all the cuſtomary demonſtrations of joy were exhibited in the city, the car- 
dinal walked in proceſſion to the church of St. Lewis, where, performing maſs himſelf, 
he ſaid, © that the prayers and vows of Gregory the Thirteenth and the members of the 
& ſacred college 28 655 now be ſeen to have produced ſtupendous effects.“ 


The court now believed they had effeQed the total extinction of the Proteſtant party. 
There were only four cities in the kingdom that dared to receive ſome diſperſed bodies of 
the fugitive nobles and their families, who, after the deſtruction of their principal leaders, 
ſeemed to carry only conſternation and deſpair along with them. Of the four towns _ 
granted for the ſecurity of the articles of the pacification, Montauban and Rochelle 
only remained in the power of the Hugonots** When Reſnier, who had eſcaped the 
maſſacre, through the lenity of de Veſins, his perſonal enemy, preſented himſelf, with 
a ſmall troop of horſemen, at the gates of the firſt of theſe places, he found the inha- : 
bitants in ſuch confuſion and diſmay, that he could not prevail with them to ftand on 
their defence; until he had defeated, by a wonderful effort of deſperate courage, a party 
of four hundred of Montluc's ſoldiers. Though the flight 'of the moſt numerous parties 
being directed to Rochelle, the concourſe of fifty gentlemen, as many miniſters, and 
about a thouſand ſoldiers, appeared to claim the protection, and animate the courage 
of the townſmen, yet'the fleet commanded by the baron de la Garde, and Strozzi, ho- 
vering in their bay, and the land forces drawn together in their neighbourhood by de 
Biron, convinced them of the dangers they would incur by any act of diſobedience to 
the court. As la Chaſtre had alſo been ordered with ſome troops to draw. near to San- 
cerre, it was believed by the king's miniſters that the precautions they had taken, joined 
to the general ſurprize and terror, would be ſufficient to oa the PIE! of _ 


gon, from which only reſiſtance was 8 beben 8 


A. D. 1573. ] But the expectations of the court were users, and both theſe crowns 
prepared for a vigorous refiſtance. Sancerre, after having ſuffered all the horrors of 4 
famine, never equalled but in the f. lege of Jeruſalem by Veſpaſian, obtained an honoura- 


ble capitulation, by which the troops were allowed to march out with their baggage, 
and liberty of conſcience and impunity were ſecured to the inhabitants. Rochelle reſiſted 


all the efforts of the duke of Anjou, who went in perſon to beſiege it, for ſeven months, 
during which time many eminent commanders and officers among the Catholics loft their 
lives. The duke of Aumale, Coſſeins, Goa, and Vergani, a celebrated engineer, were 
killed, and in the end fixty captains were reckoned to have periſhed by wounds or dif 
eaſes. Though informed of his election to the crown of Poland, and adviſed of the 
promiſe given by the biſhop of Valence—the French. enyoy in that kingdom—to grant 
the Rochellers advantageous terms, the duke of Anjou ill thought of N himſelf, 
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to the laſt, the indiſputable vanquiſher of the Hugonots. Being at laſt required by the 
king to conclude the military operations on any plavſible terms, and having narrowly 
eſcaped a mortal wound, which one of his domeſtics warded off at the expence of his 
own life, a treaty was concluded, in its conditions advantageous to the beſieged ; while, 
after the employment of an army of fifty thouſand men againſt them, and the deſtruc- 
tion of half of them, it could only be conſidered, on the Catholic fide, as a ſpecious 
cover to the king's honour and to that of the duke of Anjou. It comprehended, along 
with Rochelle, the two cities of Niſmes and Montauban as her confederates *7. By its 
articles, reduced to the form of a royal edict, the free exerciſe of their religion was per- 
mitted to the Proteſtant inhabitants of theſe towns, together with the reſtoration of the 
Catholic worſhip in the churches where it had been ſupprefſed. The gentry, or poſſeſ- 
ſors of fefs-nobles, who had borne arms in thoſe places, were allowed to celebrate 
marriages and baptiſins in their houſes, in companies not exceeding ten perſons ; and 
all abjuration forced. by penalties being declared-null and void, the Proteſtants every 
where were indulged with liberty of conſcience. * The privileges of theſe towns remain- 
ed ſecure and undiminiſhed ; the king only claiming the power of appointing governors, 
without obliging them to have other garriſons than their own, or, inſiſting on building 
citadels without their conſent. Four hoſtages from each of theſe cities were to be ſent 


to the t * whom a general amneſty. was en. 


Rds "Y i deGre which queen Catherine had to ſee her EN ſon pro- 
Were a ſovereign, and from the no leſs eager, though more ſecret, wiſhes of Charles. 
to rid bimſelf of one, whom he regarded as the rival of his reputation and authority in. 
the kingdom, the conſideration of the publie diſquiet was for a time ſuſpended, and all 
the thoughts of the court and miniſtry were engroſſed by the preparations for the. 
reception of the Poliſh enyoys, in a manner ſuitable to the honour of both nations. 
The biſhop of Langres was diſpatched to receive them at Metz; and; on the fifteenth 
of Auguſt, they arrived at the gates of Paris. The French court had not, for many 
_ centuries, beheld fo ſplendid an embaſſy. Their whole train of cavalry amounted to near 
three hundred, of which more than the third part were gentlemen, beſides the twelve 
chief delegates. | Their aſpect, dreſs, and equipage were no leſs a novelty. to the Pari- 
Hans, who gazed on the large ſize of their bodies, their long beards, their grave. and. 
tern countenances, the rich furs. on their habits, and the brilliant. furniture of their 
arms and horſes. The chief nobility of the court and the magiſtrates of the city went 
forth, in proce ſſion, to meet them, at the gate of St. Martin, which was decorated in the 
ſame manner as on the king's. public entrance. into the capital; and through it they were 
carried in fifty chariots, painted with various devices. It was remarkable that the Po- 
Fs e could all ens; Latin, many of them e and Italian, and ſeveral; 
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of them expreſs titten with propriety in French; while, among the whoa chief no- 
bility of the court of France, there was none who underſtood the Latin language. 1 
though, at that time, the foundation of almoſt all literature; and the baron de Millau, | 
and Caſtelnau Mauviſſiere, were ordered to attend the court as the only two gentlemen 
who had this qualification“, the want of which now appeared to TOTO the h | 


5 of 115 8 courtiers. 


Aſter their introduQion to the queen-mother, the e in fte W den- 

- pous equipage, made a proceſſion through the ſtreets, to offer their ſubmiſſion and obei- 

ſance to the duke of Anjou their ſovereign. A courſe of ſumptuous feaſts. and enter- 
tainments attended -theſe viſits, till the grand ceremony of preſenting the decree of their : 
king selection took place. After Henry, in the cathedral of N6tre-Dame, had ſworn 
to the conditions enacted by the diet of Poland, it was performed, with the utmoſt mag- 
nificence, in the ſpacious hall of the palace, where Charles, being ſeated under a canopy, - 
with his brothers and the royal family at the Marble Table, and all the nobility: and offi- 

cers of the ſtate placed according to their rank, while the trumpets flouriſhed, the Poliſh 
delegates were introdyced, and advanced towards the throne, two of them bearing on 

their ſhoulders a ſilver cheſt, in which the decree, having an hundred and ten ſeals af 
fixed to it, was depoſited, This ſhew of ſtate was followed by another ſtill more coſtly, 
which was the triumphal entrance of the king of Poland by the gate of Saint Antoine s. . 
Upon this occaſion the queen- mother, who gave the entertainment in the garden of the 5 5h 
Thuilleries, contrived to embelliſh it with a kind of theatrical repreſentation, ſuited to 
the taſte of thoſe times. When the tables were removed, ſuddenly, from behind a cur- | 
tain, appeared, hovering in the air, a huge rock, cruſted with filver. In its niches fix- — 
teen nymphs, repreſenting by their different ornaments the ſeveral provinces of France, ö 
played upon various muſical inſtruments, and recited. harmonious 'verfes and ſongs in 
praiſe of the new king, and the enſuing felicity of his reign; then, deſcending to the 
ground, they preſented Henry with their peculiar tributes, and forming themſelves into | 
rows, exhibited whatever was curious or graceful in the French dances. '- The Poles, _ 5 * 
notwithſtanding their natural gravity, ſeemed highly pleaſed with theſe gay diverſions, PLE 
and had reaſon to be ſatisfied in ee with the e We ene of the court 


of France. . : | VVT 


- 
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The his of Poland left. Parit,/ on ws) way t to 85 new dominjont;:0 on the veecity-fir 
of September; while. Charles repaired to Villers-Coterez, where he firſt perceived the 
ſymptoms of freſh tumults in the ſtate . Two ſets of deputies from the provinces fol- 
lowed him , and Ameo their ſeveral d | Tho Proteſtant wee eee 
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. from Languedoc were the one, and thoſe of the nchles of Dauphint and provence the 
ether. The petition of the former reſpected the toleration of their religion, and the 
| feeurity of all who profeſſed it; and that of the latter inſiſted on the ſuppreſſion of ſome 
late taxes. From their co: ajunction at this time, in demands equally diſagreeable to the 
court, the prevalence of animoſity and turbulent èbunſels, both among the Calvinifls, 
and Catholics, and the confidence thoſe parties had in ſome powerful ſupport, were 
kuffeienth manifeſt. The import and ſtyle of the demands of the Hugonots ſhew- _ 
ed they were not afraid of offending the court. Though deſtitute of their ſormer 
FR | coniluctors, and of the authoritative names of the princes of Bourbon, by which union, 
8 and good order had been preſerved in their deſigns, they had, in - great meaſure, ſupplied: 
this defect, by the two great confederacies of Niſmes and Montawberi, which divided all 
| the power of their adherents in Languedoc into two governments; the viſcount Saint 
; 26 Romain being elected chief of the one, and Paulin of the other. By the communica- 
tion of their counſels and reſolutions they had ſtrengthened their partizans; ſo that all. 
important queſtions came to be determined by them as a body. As that of conforming 
to the capitulation of Rochelle, and other matters conteſted between them and the Catho-— 
lics, required to be diſcuſſed, the king had permitted a general meeting of their nobility and.. 
miniſters at both theſe cities. Elevated with the apparent recovery of their former vi- 
gour and importance; flattering themſelves with the reports of the interceſſion of the 
Poliſh ambaſſadors for them ;. and believing that the removal'of the duke of Anjou from 
25 =p the kingdom would produce a change in the meaſures of the court to their advantage, 
54 | 5 they had convened at Niſmes, upon Saint Bartholomew's day, to- deliberate about the 
- » gencralſubmiffion_to-the terms of the late edit of Rochelle. At this meeting it was 
| not only agreed to teſtify their diſapprobation of the edit, but their remonſtrancesagainſt 
| | It bore all the marks of their indignant and reſentful remembrance of that day of the 
. Fear in which they were framed. No treaty or compoſition with the court, yet inſiſted 
| on by. the Proteſtant chiefs during the civil wars, equalled the conditions of .their preſent 
petition. After declaring that the treacherous maſſacre at Paris had ſo far ſapped the 
foundation of the public faith, that they could not, without particular ſecurities, fafely 
rely upon it, they demandedithe general and public toleration of their religion, without 
diſtinction of places or perſons; the retention of the cities they held, with the addition 
of two more in every province, to be furniſhed with garriſons of. their. ſoldiers, main- 
_ tained at the king” s expence; the eſtabliſhment of courts, compoſed of judges of their- 
. perſuaſion; the reſervation. of the tythes Paid to the Catholic clergy, for the mainte- 
nance of their miniſters; the proſecution and puniſhment of the authors and contrivers 
—_ of the maſſacres, with various other articles of the ſame nature and tendency ; which ſo 
= much amazed: the queen · mother, that ſhe decelared—* If the prince of Condé had 
| | been alive, and maſter of half the cities in the kingdom, with an. army of twenty 
« thouſand horſe and forty thouſand foot, he would not have preſumed to propoſe them. 
This paper was ſigned and delivered to the king by. Paulin, Gourdon, Verlac, and: 
Cavagnac. 3 Who: now. Eee: themſelves. at the head of the Hugonots. Theſe 
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men, who thought themſelves: entitled to 4 upon principles of refentment 2gainift the 
government, which had broken the ties of honour and faith with. them, had put the af- 
fairs of their party. in ſuch a ſtate, in the remote and extenſive quarters they poſſcfied, 
as rendered them formidable. Inſtead, therefore, of a harſh or imperious reply, as ihe" 
have been expected, the king thought fit, in the preſent conjuncture, to give them a mild, 
though eluſive one, by referring them to the mareſchal D'Amville for redreſs in ſome 
grievances of which they complained. ' The petition of the Catholic nobles of the- 
other provinces was anſwered much in the fame manner, by promiſes of a future dimi-- 
nution of the Taillcs. From this period may be dated the more general diffuſion of · a 
ſpirit of diſaffection to the government among the Proteſtants, and fuch a diſregard of 
all the ties of allegiance as exceeded all former inſtances that occuried during the civił 
wars. Not only were the maſſacres conſidered by them as an apology and a 2 . 
motive for embracing any opportunity of revolt, but the manifeſt diſaffection of a. great. 
number of the Catholic nobility proved a an additional e to it. 6 


A. D. 3 By the election of the doke of Anjou to the crown of Poland, the 
important poſt of lieutenant- general of the kingdom had become vacant; and his brother, 
the duke of Alengon, who now exchanged his title. for that of Anjou, aſpired to the 
poſſeſſion of it. But his views being fruſtrated by the interpoſition of his mother, that: 
prince entered into a correſpondence with the Proteſtant chiefs, and projeCted his eſcape: 
from court. The latter were, indeed, already in arms; ſome of their old provincial: 
leaders, as Montbrun, Montguion, Le Caſe, and others, having begun their excurſions in. 
the remoter diſtricts, where the truces were ſeldom maintained between them and the 
Catholics. By the confederacy of Languedoc, and La Noue's declaring himſelf convinced: 
of the neceflity of taking arms, the commotions ſoon became. more general. Rochelle 
made ſome ſcruples, which, however, were ſpeedily removed by an attempt that was: 
made, by certain adventurers, who were believed to act under the authority of the: 
queen- mother, to ſurprize the town. Though the king—who was now in a. very bad. 
ſtate of health diſavowed any concern in this breach of the peaeq, the ſuſpicions of the: 
Rochellers were confirmed by the declarations of the priſoners they took. It is certain 
that, though Catharine could not aſſume all the royal authority, ſhe ventured ſo far, on- 
account of the king's indiſpoſition, to act upon her own plan, that the Montmorencies 
and their party, as well as the Proteſtants, had every thing to fear from her abſolute ſway- 
in the ſtate, upon the event of the king's death. It was generally credited. among the. 
latter, ſrom private informations ſent them from the malecontents abont the court, that. 
the maſſacres would be renewed at this juncture. In this temper, and under theſe apprehen- 
fons**, the general inſurrection of the Hugonots, called the rebellion of Shrove- Dieſday, 
took. e Beſides what they Wa in e it Was attended with the ſeizure and. 
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revolt of many towns and places in Saintonge, Dauphine, and the Vivarez, and, by 
the count of Montgomery's return from England into Normandy, extended into 
that province, and ſome other diſtricts. It was La Noue's advice to fix upon that feſtival 
for the execution of the enterprize, as the pleaſures in which the Catholics then induiged 
themſelves afforded an opportunity to attack them unawarcs, and the event proved the 
advantage of it. But that part of the deſign, which connected it with the eſcape of the 
duke of Anjou, was defeated. Though, in conſequence of a determination entered into 
by Thore, the viſcount Turenne and others, who were in habits of intimacy with the : 
duke, to put his reſolution to the teſt, Guitri, an experienced captain, with tua hundred 
of the beſt appointed cavalry, took his ſtation in the neighbourhoctd of Saint Germain- 
en-Laye, the mutability of the duke of Anjou was ſuch, that La Molle, either ſtill 
fearing it, or defirous to augment his credit with the court, in the view of turning 
it afterwards to the ſervice of his maſter, thought fit to reveal the circumſtance of 
his intended flight to the queen-mother. Her ſurprize was great; and to increaſe 
the king's alarm, ſhe affected the utmoſt conſternation. Aﬀer cauſing a ſearch to be 
made through every corner of the caſtle for hidden aſſaſſins, and aſſuring the king that 
the aſtrologers had bidden him beware of Saint Germain, ſhe pronounced his ſtay there 
to be unſafe, and hurried the whole court to Paris, and from thence to the Bois des Vin- 
cennes. Here the king of Navarre and the duke were detained, though not as priſoners, 
yet under watch, and without the liberty of leaving the caſtle. They were alſo obliged 
to publiſh their diſavowal and deteſtation of this - conſpiracy, that their ſecret friends 
might believe they were deſerted by them. Thore and Meru (brothers to the mareſchal 
' Montmorenci) with ſome others, privately withdrew ;. and the prince of Condé, being 
occaſionally abſent at Amiens, found means of cſcaping Vun them afterwards into 
T Th: 5 | 


The queen- et was careful to improve + this plot to her purposes. In the languiſh- 
ing condition of Charles's health, the quick and ſenſible ** impreſſions. it made upon 
bim were altogether favourable to her procedure, and ſhe ſo exaggerated the informa- 
tions ſhe pretended to have received about the nature of the conſpiracy, that the preſi- 
dents of the parliament,” Thou and Hanneguin, were commanded. by the king to en- 
quire into it, and proſecute, with the utmoſt diligence and ſeverity, all that could be 
diſcovered to have any knowledge in the treaſonable deſign?*, In the mean time, the 
duke of Anjou, repenting of his unſteadineſs and facility, which reduced him to the 
| Nate of a priſoner, and the king of Navarre, juſtly conceiving apprehenſions about 
Catharine's practiſes againſt him, had formed a freſh deſign in Eaſter-week of eſcaping 
in diſguiſe. A diſcovery of this being alſo made, the queen - mother was enabled, by 
means of Brinon, who had N one of her ſpies and informers, to give a new turn to 
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the aceuſations and the whole proceſs. Being introduced as an ies he accuſed. 
La Molle, and the count de Conconnas, a Piedmonteſe, who was alſo a favourite of the 
duke of Anjou's, and a number of other partiſans of the malecontents; ſome of whom 
were immediately apprehended and brought to trial *5, The two noblemen above men- 
tioned, with one or two more, after undergoing a ſevere examination, were, upon doubt- 


ful evidence, condemned, and immediately beheaded. 


2 


But the queen- mother s aims , higher d to the e ee and death of Hayes, 
of the inferior partiſans of the duke of Anjou and the malecontents. She had an eye to 
the apprehenſion of thoſe whom the conſidered as the moſt formidable leaders of the fac- 
tion. Though Thore, Meru, and others had eſcaped, the mareſchals de Montmorenci 
and Cofle remained within the graſp of her power; and, notwithſtanding there were only 
ſuch vague and trivial accuſations againſt them as could not found a plauſible charge, it 
- was enough that they were ſuſpected as abettors of the conſpiracy. Charles, the more 


liable to miſtruſt, and to yield to her dictates, the more his ſpirits were waſted, was eaſi- 


ly prevailed on to agree to:the meaſure of ſecuring their. perſons. To conceal the in- 
tention **, they were only ordered to attend the king, and they obeyed without 
taking the alarm. The quarters aſſigned them in the innermoſt apartment of the caſtle: 
created ſuſpicion, and they were adviſed by their friends to provide for their ſafety by a 
retreat, which they could eaſily have accompliſhed : but, reſtrained by a ſenſe. of honour, 
and confident that his enemies could make nothing of their charge againſt him, 
Montmorenci would not extricate himſelf from the hazard at the expence of his reputa- 
tion; and de Coſſe adhered. to his ſentiments. In three days they were made priſoners. 
| by D Auchi, captain. of the king” 8 guard, and carried to Paris, and from thence to the 
Baſtile, in the midſt of the exultations of the Pariſians; who from enmity to the Mont- 
morencies, and the moderate Catholics, readily agreed to furniſh an additional guard of _ 
eight hundred men, during the time of their impriſoninent. Upon the ſame day guards 
were placed about the king of Navarre and the duke of Anjou; and queen Cat arine,, 
willing to make « every. thing ſecure, and to loſe no. part of her triumph, had taken mea- 
ſures for depriving the mareſchal D'Amville of his government, and ſeizing his perſon; 
but the grounds of ſuſpicion given him, by the arrival of D'Acier, now duke of Uſez, 
in the province, who had lately attached himſelf to the court, and was his adverſary, 
and by ſome packets intercepted, had ſo forwarned him of his danger, that he immediately 
poſſeſſed himſelf of Montpelier, and three other towns in Languedoc, without making. 
any declarations. Saint Sulpice and the ſecretary Villeroy being ſent by the court to 
him, under colour of accommodating the diſſenſions of the province, he by various pre- 
texts avoided an interview with them, till Martinengues « came with the king $ orders to 
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ſeize him, and to forbid the military officers every where to obey him, But being, by 
his time, adviſed by his friends at court of the fate of his brother, the mareſchal, he 


Prepared to oppals the execution of theſe menaces, and to ang on his defence. | 


The meaſures ed to be ten e the nfarreRion of the Hugonots com- 
pleted the abſolute ſway of the queen-mother, by giving her the direction of three ar- 
mies, which were immediately ordered to be formed in Normandy, Poitou, and Dau- 
_ phing, and to be commanded by Matignon, the king's lieutenant in the firſt of theſe pro- 
vinces, by the duke of Montpenſier, and his ſon in the others . The count of Mont- 
_ gomery's attempts upon Normandy being chiefly dreaded, the attention of the court was 
directed to fruſtrate his deſign of ſeizing ſome of the maritime towns, the effecting of 
which would open a paſſage for Engliſh, or other foreign ſuccours, and might expoſe 
the kingdom by the revolt of places fo contiguous to the capital. Upon that ſide, 
therefore, the greateſt diligence was uſed to draw together the beſt troops. But Colom- 
biere and Guitri having ſurprized Saint Lo and Domfront, the count landed at the former 
of theſe places, and ſoon made himſelf maſter of Caranten and Valognes. While they 
were occupied in ſtrengthening the fortifications of theſe places, Matignon, baving with 
the utmoſt expedition aſſembled his forces, advanced into Lower Normandy ; and after 
making a feint of turning towards Valognes, ſuddenly puſhed the van of his army to 
that fide of Saint Lo which communicated by the river with the ſea, and ſoon ſhut up 
all paſſage from the town, either by water or land. Montgomery, unprovided with for- 
age for his cavalry, and ſenſible that his defence of a. weak town "might fruſtrate all his 
other projects, reſolved to force one of the enemy's poſts, and retire to ſome place where 
he might act with greater effect. Having encouraged Colombiere to make the beſt ie- 
fiſtance he could, he fallied out with a hundred and fifty horſemen in the night, broke 
through ſeveral guards and entrenchments of the royaliſts, and, with ſcarcely the loſs 
of a man, reached Carentan, whence he paſſed to Domfront, to meet ſome Proteſtant 
gentry lately arrived there from the interior parts of the province. His departure cauſed 
' a council of war to be holden by the Catholic commanders, in which it was deliberated 
whether they ought to continue the fiege or follow him; and Matignon, whoſe inftruc- 
tions directed oo to conſider the capture of Mowkgomery as a main object of his en- 
terprize, procured a determination that, without raiſing the ſiege of Saint Lo, ſuch a 
large detachment ſhould be made from the army, as would be ſufficient to inveſt Dom- 
front, or any of the other towns to which he might retire, This unexpected meaſure 
proved ſucceſsful. By the expeditious march of fix hundred cayalry and two regiments 
of foot, conducted by Saint Colombe, and followed by another body of troops under 
Matignon bimſel, the e, having no e of their apphoach, was ſurprized in 
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Domfront, where he had ſcarce two hundred ſoldiers to form a garriſon, and among 
them ſeveral of the gentry, unwilling to ſhare his hazardous fate, began to parley with 
the Catholics, and deſert to them. In this extremity, Montgomery performed all that 
could be expected from his experience and valour, and, aſter defending the town for ſome 
days, made his retreat into the caſtle. Here he ſuſtained an affault, and repulſed the 
enemy with conſiderable flaughter, and the loſs of Saint Colombe, and ſome other offi- 
cers of note. An anecdote recorded of one of them marks the ſpirit and gallantry 
which prevailed among the warriors: of thoſe times. Having received a ſhot in his 
head, which deprived him of ſpeech, he went into the neareſt tent, and made a. ſign 
to have a pen and paper brought him, and fitting down to write a letter to his mif- 
treſs with his blood, he died the moment he had finiſhed it. By, this time almoſt every © 
one of Montgomery's companions, as well as himſelf, had received wounds, and their 
number was daily diminiſhed by deſertion: unable, therefore, to hold out any longer, he, 
at length, ſurrendered to the enemy. D'A ubigne affirms, that the count had only ambi- 
guous promiſes of life and a ſafe diſmiſſion given him, while other hiſtorians afſert that 

the promiſe was abſolute. To truſt the ſmalleſt ambiguity was, in his circumſtances, 
improper, and unworthy of his fortitude ; he had reaſon to be convinced of what he 
ought to have done when the Catholic forces returned to the ſiege of Saint Lo. Being 
prevailed on by Matignon to ſolicit Colombiere to avoid the grand aſſault, and accept 
of honourable conditions, this refolute chieftain, diſdaining to be reduced to the ſame 

. ſituation in which he ſaw the count, reproached him with not dying like a ſoldier in the 
breach, rather than be expoſed to ſuffer like a criminal. It becomes you, indeed, 
faid he, in an ironical tone“ to propoſe your behaviour as a pattern to me, when mine 
„ will now be of no ſervice to you. But I ſhall take. care to teach my companions how they 
„ ought to die.” He, accordingly, took his ſtation in the middle of the breach—now 
ſeventy paces in length—with his two ſons on each ſide of him; one of them being 
twelve, and the other only ten years old. The character of the man, as well as of the 
brave commander, was diſcovered in this action. In yielding my life to God,” —faid 
he to thoſe around him—* I at the ſame time offer to him what 1 Bold deareſt i in 
« the world. It is better for them to die undiſhonoured and uncorrupted with their 
« father, than to fall into the hands of the reprobate tribe, who may pervert them.“ K 
ball having pierced his head, he ſoon fell, and the breach was ſpeedily abandoned by his 
followers. Compaſſion, however, moved the Catholic ſoldiers to ſave the lives of his for- 
lorn offspring. His death was lamented by his party as a general misfortune ; and the re- 
duction of Saint Lo being ſoon followed by that of Carentan and the other forts, the war 
was terminated in Normandy, and the count of e . triumph to Paris; 
whees he was ow after dense 1 | Ee, 


It ears en queen- N at this juncture, had made the ſeizure of the princes 
and chief lords, whoſe eppoſition ſhe feared, her principal object; and it is alſo ſaid by 
D'Aubigné though the e of ſuch accuſations 29, Lange: that they ſhould be 

1 985 „„ | 44x 5 received 
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received with great caution—that ſhe tried to end her military operations by a recourſe 
to the baſe methods of aflaffination : for which purpoſe it was believed, that Maurevel, 
and one Saint Martin, were ſent into Poitou, to make an attempt on the life of La 
Noue, which failed. In this province the duke of Montpenſier having collected a num- 
ber of Catholic chieftains, with their followers, detached Puy-Gaillard to inveſt Taille- 
mont, while he advanced to form the ſiege of Fontenai. The firſt of theſe places being 
taken, the duke had the advantage of beſieging the latter with his whole force. But 
the brave Saint Etienne commanded in it; who, by the bold ſally he made into the 
Catholic camp, and the repulſe | he gave to the firſt aſſault of the beſiegers, cooled their 
hopes of ſpeedy ſucceſs. At the ſame time La Noue, who had forces ſufficient to make 
a diverſion in favour of the beſieged, though not to engage the Catholic army, appeared 
in the neighbourhood. From the alarm taken, it was propoſed to draw off ſome cannon 
from the batteries againſt the town, to ſecure the camp from an attack; when Mont- 
penſier received letters from the queen-mother, requiring his immediate attendance upon 
the king, whoſe life was b avery day to bein imminent danger. The ſiege, there- 
fore, was raiſed. 


10 the mean time, the war was continued with little intermiſſion i in * where 
the ſtrength of the Proteſtants was moſt entire; and in Dauphine, where they had poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of many places of importance. The flight of the prince of Conde to 

Straſburgh, where he publicly renounced his late forced abjuration of the Proteſtant 
religion, contributed to maintain the civil commotions, and animate the Hugonots to truſt 
their fort une to the deciſion of war, rather than to the experienced treachery of tlic 
court. He gave them aſſurances that, after his father's example, he would devote him- 
ſelf to the ſupport of their cauſe, for which purpoſe he was then endeavouring to pro- 
cure auxiliary troops from many, i in hopes that the levy- money promiſed by them 
would be remitted. Thore's letters to the mareſchal D'Amville were no leſs calcu- 
lated to excite him to an open rupture with the court, and to revenge the treatment of 
their brother as a violent ſtretch of arbitrary power that denounced the intended ruin of 
their whole family. Though the mareſchal, naturally flow, and. averſe from appearing 
in oppoſition to the authority of the government, ſtill employed the language of peace 
and ſubmiſſion, it was evident from the general aſpect of affairs, that, notwithſtanding all 
the queen-mother had done for deſtroying the party of the malecontents, and repreſſing 
the inſurrection of the Proteſtants, the flame of war and diſcord was too far kindled in 
eee to be e by the utmoſt exe: tion of her Neuer and ey. 


The of FH Oe + "IS of the king 8 3 diffolution had] 8 this 
time, appeared, and it is evident he was aware of it himſelf, by allowing letters- patent 
to be tranſmitted to the governors of the provinces, requiring them to obey the 


eff of his 0 as — veſted with his e en his 1 8 8 indiſpoſi- 
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tion *. With this conceſſion, though for ſome time expected by Catharine, he had hitherto 
declined to gratify her; and by yielding it only in the extremity of his diſorder, he ſhew- 
ed a jealouſy and diſtruſt of her uſurpation over him, which fhe had too long exercifed. 


His nomination of her, by a formal deed, to the regency of the kingdom, in the event . 


of his death, and during the abſence of his brother, the king of Poland, was ſtill defer- 
red, till the thirtieth of May, when he was ſeized with the moſt violent pains. The 
conflict between his youthful ſtrength and the fatal power of his diſeaſe, threw him 
into the moſt violent convulſions, during which the blood iſſued through the pores of 


his ſkin, in almoſt every part of his body. He expired in the evening, of the day in 


which the letters of regency were framed, in the twenty-fifth Mar: of his age, and tp 
fourteenth of his N | „„ La nntoges 1 8 


; Tmpetuous, violent, choleric, vindictive REY ot; Charles diſgraced by his actions 
the throne of his anceſtors; yet, when the frailty « of human nature is conſidered, ſome 


extenuation muſt he allowed even for the vices of youth. No parent's foſtering hand - 
had ſown the ſeeds of virtue in his infant mind; all thoſe generous feelings which 


are the ſources of true benevolence, and give dignity ta man, were carefully ſuppreſſed 
by an unnatural mother, whoſe chief object was to render her ſon a prodigy of diſſimula- 


tion. In the execution of this deteſtable plan ſhe, too fatally, ſucceeded; and ſhe a | 


to hehold the W OE of her own wickedneſs. 


*% 


— 


The negative virtues of ſobriety and temperance Charles 8 poſſeſſed: his ap- 


prehenſion was quick : his diſcernment acute: his elocution nervous and maſculine: 

and in all the martial exerciſes of the age, he is ſaid to have been eminently ſkilled. He 
nad a taſte for the fine arts, which appeared incompatible.with the moroſeneſs and cruel- 
ty of his temper : he not only rewarded the genius of the poet Ronſard, but wrote 
verſes in his praiſe, not inferior to thoſe of the maſter he admired. He alfo Failed 2 


book on his favourite amuſement of the chace. 


» * 


Charles 8 a ſmith's forge to be 0 in his palace, where he amuſed himſelf with | 


the fabrication of gun · barrels, horſe-chains, and other pieces of ſmith's work, He piqued 
himſelf on histalent of imitating, with the greateſt nicety, the various coins in circulation, 
ſuch as the crown, the double ducat, and the teſtoon. When he ſhewed one of them 
to the cardinal of Lorraine for his approbation; Ah, Sir,” —faid the prelate—** von can 
« do whatever 1855 Arn for you always carry your pardon in your own pocket.“ 


For ſome time 1 his ek he is faid to have cxptolied the 0 N for the | 


maſſacre of Saint Bartholomew, and for the other acts of violence to which he had 


n Sully—De Thou—Brantome.  — e Matthiou—Rrantdme.. 
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been ps by his mother, On his death · bed he diſplayed the ſentiments of a king, 
anxious for the welfare of his people. He ſpoke feelingly of the ſituation of princes 
during their minority ®; and ſaid, that he was better pleaſed to die without an heir, 
& than to leave the kingdom to an infant, at a time when France ſtood in needrof a man 
« to redreſs her numerous calamities.*” By his queen, Elizabeth of Auſtria, he left a 
daughter, who ſurvived him but a ſhort time. By his miſtreſs, Mary Touchet, daugh- 
ter to a lieutenant of the police at Orleans, he had one fon, who firſt enjoyed the title 
of grand prior, and afterwards that of count d Auvergne.. Charles was entombed with 
little ceremony; and before the funeral convoy reached Saint Denis, it was deſerted by 
all the followers; except Brantome, and four other gentlemen of the bed-chamber, and 
the guard of archers. 


In the laſt year of the reign of Charles the Ninth, the revenues produced only 
eight millions, fix hundred thoufand livres; the mark of filver being memo livres, 
and that of gold two hundred. 


* 


8 Os and his mother COR led m to ne «different line of: e, 
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A. D. .1574-] ON the deceaſe of Charles, Catharine aſſumed the reins of power in 
conſequence of the letters-patent by which the regency had been conferred on her. She 
cloſely guarded the king of Navarre and the duke of Anjou, with the mareſchals de 
Montmorenci and de Cofle : ſhe negociated a truce with the Hugonots, raiſed new leyies _ 
among the Swiſs and Germans, diſpatched repeated meſſengers to haſten the journey 
of the king of Poland, and, bene of lays ſet out for the pg of Lyons to meet 


him. 


Henry no ſooner received the welcome intelligence of his brother's death, than he: 
fecretly withdrew from the kingdom to the government of which he had been fo lately 
elected; and he fled with ſuch precipitation that he had reached the frontiers of Ger- 
many, before the publick were informed of his departure. On his journey he paid a vi- 
fit to the emperor Maximilian, and to Charles duke of Savoy; and from Vienna he 
directed his courſe through the territories of the Venetians. From the different po- 
tentates by whom he was entertained, he recei d the moſt ſalutary advice as to his 
future conduct; they repreſented to him the fatal conſequences of replunging his king- 
don into civil war, and urged him to avert them. by grant ing to the Proteſtants peace 
and the free exerciſe of their religion*. But he was himſelf diſinclined to follow their 


U 


The abilities which Henry had apy in a youth had induced his dae. bs 


I Sully. 
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form the higheſt expectations of his future conduct; but their hopes were ſpeedily fruſ- 
trated, and, inſtead of an active, vigilant, and high-ſpirited monarch, they found him 
irreſolute, inconſtant, indolent, and voluptuous ; a ſtrange compound of 212 288 and 
5 devotion, alternately governed by licentious minions, Gd Rs pricfts.-—-- -—-- | 
Though he releaſed from confinement the king of Navarre, and his brother, the 
duke of Anjou, who ſoon after took the appellation of Monſieur, yet he ſtill continued 
to watch their motions with a jealous eye; but the cares of government were only con- 
ſidered ſecondary to thoſe of love; he publickly avowed his paſhon for the princeſs 
of Conde, and regardleſs alike of decency. and of honour, declared his intention of pro- 
curing the diſſolution of her marriage, and of uniting-her to himſelf. by indiſſoluble 
ties. The hand of death, however, arreſted his deſign; that princeſs ſuddenly expired 
in the bloom of youth and beauty, while the royal lover expreſſed the deepeſt ſorrow 
for her loſs, refuſing to liſten to the voice of conſolation, and obſtinately rejeCting 
whatever food was offered him. But when he awoke from this lethargy' of grief, he 
ſeemed aſhamed 45 his weakneſs, and wiſhed to aſcribe it to the power of enchantment*. 


The firſt act of ſovereignty t by Henry was the reſtoration to the duke of 
Savoy of ſeveral places which the French till retained in Piedmont. The duke of 
Nevers, governor of thoſe territories, remonſtrated on the impolicy of this meaſure, 
but his repreſentations were diſregarded by the king, and the evacuation immediately 
took place. There were at this time two parties in the council, whoſe views were 
as oppoſite as their principles: one was anxious to promote a continuance of. peace, and 
a reform in the government; the other was ſolely intent on the extermination of the 
- Hugonots. At the head of the firſt were Paul de Foix; Chriſtopher de Thou, firſt 
- preſident of the parliament ; and Pibrac : Morvilliers was the leader of the other, a vio- 

lent bigot, who favouring the growth of foreign intrigues, originating in the courts of Spain 
and Rome, rendered religion ſubſervient to the exaltation of thoſe two powers. The views 
of this laſt faction coinciding with the intereſt of the queen-mother, it ſoon acquired the 
| afcendancy, and perſuaded the king to declare war againſt the Hugonots, who were join- 
ed by a great number of the Catholics under the command of the mareſchal D'Amville. 
While this ofßcer erected his ſtandard in Languedoe, the prince of Conde haſtened 
from Germany to join the confederates, and Monſieur ſeized the firſt 1 5 of eſ· 


eaping from the e and took wh arms * his brother. 


A. D. 81 Oi the Aficenth: of Ratet Kane was. codbinges at Rheims, and 
the day after the ceremony, -he married Louiſa, daughter to the count of Vaudement, 
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of the houſe of Lorraine. He fog no ſooner made his entry into. the. capital, with his 
youthful conſort, than he received a deputation from the Proteſtants on the ſubje& of 
peace: their propoſals, which were contained in ninety-two articles, breathed a ſpirit 15 
of boldneſs that beſpoke the ſtrength of their party: the convention of the ſtates ge- | 
neral; the reduction of the taxes tõ the ſtandard of Lewis the Twelfth; the exemplary 
puniſhment of Atheifts and Blaſphemers ; and the ſtrict execution of the laws againſt 
the infamous debauchery and guilty exceſſes that prevailed in the Kingdom ; were in- 
ſiſted on with a degree of ſtrength and authority that encreaſed the rage of the court 
againſt the Farne £5 25 
; Fhe war was continned with various fucceſs, in different parts of the kingdom; 
Montauban was inveſted by the Catholics, but relieved by Choupes: in Auvergne, Mon- 
tale was defeated and flain, by Magdeham de Saint NeCtane, widow to Guy de Saint 
Exupery Miraumont, an Amazonian dame, who was conſtantly attended by ſixty gal- 
lant gentlemen, who ſoughlit to win her favour by uncommon exertions of valour. The 8 5 
capital of Perigord was taken and ſacked by. Langorian; and the towns of Uſez and _ : 
Alez, by D'Amville. In Dauphine, Montbrun defeated his enemy, de Gordes, in the 
vicinity of Die; but a ſew days after the action he experienced a reverſe of fortune, | 85 
and being taken by the Catholics, was tried by the parliament of Grenoble, and ſen- 3 
-tenced to loſe his head. The reafon aſſigned for this ſeverity, was his conduct in pil- : 
laging the king's baggage, and in obſerving to thoſe who blamed him for ſo doing, that 
in the field and at the gaming-table, all men were equal. He was ſucceeded in his com- 
mand by LoGenienve. who proved. himſelf, in 79 * warte 1 88 of his predeceſſor. 


Mita edle the prince of Conde had e a 80880 with prince Caſimir, who 8 
ſupplied him with eight thouſand Rheiters, and ſix thouſand Swiſs, on condition 8 Sh 
chat he ſhould conclude no treaty without his conſent. As Thoré had furniſhed : 
fifty thouſand crowns towards raiſing theſe troops, the prince could not refuſe to entruſt 

| him with a detachment of two thouſand Rheiters, and five hundred infantry, which gh e 
IM : wiſhed to lead to the aſſiſtance of Monſieur ; but the duke of Guiſe, governor of Cham- 3 
pagne, having intelligence of his motions, attacked him by ſurprize in the vicinity of Z 
Chateau-Thierry, and obtained a complete victory. Thore, however, effected his eſcape 
to Berry, whete he joined Monſieur, and whither he was followed by the ſcattered a- 


mains of his vanquiſhed rm 8 55 - 


The eder, anxious to W a eee e between her ſons, and to fo 
diviſion between her enemies, releaſed from confinement the mareſchals de Montmorenci 
and de Cofle, who had great influence over the mind of Monſieur. . Conferences Were ac- 


3 Mezerai, tom ix. p. 13. i £1 | 
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cordingly ed at the caſtle of Champigni, and a truce for 6x months was ſpeedily 
concluded, to date from the twenty-ſecond of November. By this truce it was agreed 
that the king was to ſurrender to Monſieur, by way of lecurity, the towns of Angou- 
leme, Niort, Saumur, Bourges, and La Charité, and to the prince of Condé, the town of 
Mezieres. But the governors of Bourges and Angouleme having peremptorily refuſed 
to reſign thoſe places, the queen-mother prevailed on her ſon to accept Cognac and Saint- 
Jean d*Angeli in their ſtead; and the truce was, accordingly, publiſhed on the * 


ſecond of December. 7 


% 


gy D. 1576.] Nowithſiabding the truce, peace appeared to be as far diſlant as be- 
fore, and the winter was paſſed, on either fide, in vigorous preparations for the renewal 
of war. The Pariſians evinced a ſpirit of diſcontent, the object of which was not 


. | eaſily to be deſcried; though inveterate enemies to the Hugonots, and eager for their 
extirpation, they murmured at the tontributions that were demanded of them for the 


purpoſe of ſecuring the accompliſhment of their wiſhes. Henry endured-a freſh mor- 
tification from abroad, by the determination of the Poliſh Diet to chuſe a new ſove- 


reign, and to place the crown on the head of the prince of Tranſylvania; and, to com- 


plete the embarraſſinent of his ſituation, the king of Navarre effected his Ld: ond 
fled to Alengon. He there had a conference with Monſieur and the prince of Conde, 


and they agreed to unite all their forces . From Alengon the Navarreſe monarch re- 
| paired to Tours, where he publickly reſumed the exerciſe of the Proteſtant religion. 


# 


The combined forces of the confederates amounted to fifty thouſand effective men, 
and it was fully expected on all ſides that this campaign would be both bloody and deci- 


five; but Catharine again contrived to avert the ſtorm that hung over the kingdom, by 


exerting her uſual addreſs in the arts of negociation, in which ſhe was ably. affiſted by 
the charms of a train of beautiful damſels 5, whom ſhe kept for that purpoſe : ſhe in- 
duced the princes to lay down their arms, and conſent to a treaty of peace, which was 
ſigned on the tenth of May, and regiſtered in the parliament on the fifteenth. The 
memory of the admjral de Coligni, and the other Proteſtant chiefs, was reſtored : the 
reformed were allowed the free exerciſe of their religion, with the reſtriction of not 
_ preaching within two miles of Paris, or any other place where the court reſided : cham- 
bers of juſtice, compoſed equally of Proteſtants and Catholics, were erected in the prin- 
cipal parliaments : and the fafety of the Hugonots was confirmed by the ceſſion of the 
following towns, Beaucaire and Aigues-Mortes in-Languedoc ; Perigueux and Le Mas 


de Verdun in Guienne; Nions and Serre in Dauphiné; Iſſoire in Auvergne, and Sene 
1a Grand Tour in Provence. The king encreaſed his brother's appanage with the coun- 


3 N | Sully. 5 Meter. 
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tries of Anjou, Touraine, and Renn and enſured the government of n to the be 
of Conde, with the town of Peronne for his place of reſidence. = . 


The 3 terms now 3 to che ee furniſhed the Catholic chick with 
a ee pretext for ſorming themſelves into a league, of | which all the principles and 
cauſes had been engendered and maintained during the preceding reign: they choſe the 
pope and the king of Spain for their protectors; and Henry was, by the advice of his 
miniſters, induced to ſubmit to the degradation of declaring himſelf the head of this 
league; the members whereof ſoon. compeNed him to ee the late e of paeiß- 5 


cation. 


1 . l 
+3 


7; A. D: I 577. 1 378. 1579. 1 Two formidable e enemies 8 the geld in LAT FFT un- 
der the command of Monſieur and the duke of Mayenne; and that unanimity which 


mould alone render the efforts of the confederates effectual being wanting, the Catholics | 


were generally ſucceſsful. In April the important town of La Charité ſurrendered 

to Monſieur, and Rochelle was ſoon after reduced by the duke of Mayenne “. D'Am- Fe: 
ville, diſguſted with the Hugonots, who did not pay him that deference which he 
thought was his due, turned his arms againſt them, and laid ſiege to Montpellier ; but 
Chatillon bravely forced a paſſage through his army, threw a body of three thouſand 
troops into the town, and would have engaged 1Y'Amville the next TI 85 for the 1 in. 
a Es which he ane that a peace Rad been. concluded: ES | 


This ee ee had Th entirely brought ous 1 the king himſelf, with a 
view to mortify the houſe of Guiſe, whoſe power rouſed his jealouſy, and whoſe ambition 25 


excited his diſtraſt. The treaty was ſigned at Bergerac at the end of September, and in 


the beginning of the following month was regiſtered in the parliament. Its proviſions 
were highly unfavourable to the Hugonots, who were reſtrained from that free exer- 

ciſe of their religion, and debarred of many of thoſe privileges, which had been ſe- 
Chak to them ts the laſt 1 795 The 1 W was of 1 continuance.” - 


5 


* 


| 9% reduRtion of Werse a towi in n Overey, bs the Oathalias! 1 was the e for re- 
newing hoſtilities; and the flames of war again ſpread their deſtructive rage over the 


kingdom. The young king of Navarre particularly ſignalized his valour and conduct 5 
in various encounters, and, by his ſtrenuous exertions, confirmed the hopes of the Calvi- 


niſts. He attacked the ſtrong town of Cahors, which was ably defended by Veſins, 
with a garriſon of two thouſand men, ſeconded by the inhahitants whom he had com- : 
- pelled to take up arms: Aſter the king of Navarre had forced an entrance through the 


: gates, he had a combat to geez} in every ſtreet : The houſes were covered with e 
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who threw logs of wood, tiles and fins upon the Hugonots : the ſquares were bar- 
ricaded, and batteries erected at the end of the ſtreets : the beſiegers had a battle to 
ght at every eroſs- way, and every ſtone houſe they were obliged to ſtorm. This ſe- 
vere conflict, as obſtinate as it was unprecedented, laſted five days and nights, during 
_ which time not one of the Hugonots could quit his poſt for a ſingle moment ; take any 

nouriſhment but with his arms in his hand, or any fleep, except for a few minutes as 
he leaned againſt a houſe : deſpairing to reduce the town, and in momentary expecta- 
tion of ſeeing ſuecours atrive to the aſſiſtance of the beſieged, the prineipal officers ad- 
viſed the king of Navatre to retreat: but that gallant prince, whoſe courage was not 
to be ſhaken by the approach of danger, replied—i *Tis Heaven that dictates what I 
« ought-to do upon this occaſion ; remember then that my only retreat out of this city, 
% unleſs accompanied by my whole party, ſhall be the retreat of my foul from my body. 
« This my honour requires; talk, therefore, of nothing but battle, conqueſt or death 7,” 
The arrival of Chouppes, with a reinforcement of fix hundred foot, and one hundred 


horſe enabled the king of Navarre, after an obſtinate conteſt, to obtain complete poſſeſ- 


fon of the town, and to repulſe the troops who had come to the aſſiſtance of the _ 
fon. The place was reſigned to ne | 


| Meanwhile the flames of civil war, enkindled by: the torch of os, 
raged with equal ſury in the Netherlands, where the deſtructive bigotry of Philip, 
ſeconded by the zeal of the duke of Alva, had involved thouſands of his Flemiſh ſubjects 
in exile, torture, and death. The counts Egmont and Horne, two noblemen not more 
diſtinguiſhed for their illuſtrious birth, than for their eminent ſervices, periſhed on the 
ſcaffold; and the prince of Orange only eſcaped a ſimilar fate, by a judicious: miſtruſt, 
and a timely evaſion. He ſoon, however, returned to rouze his countrymen to the de- 
fence of their civil and religious freedom; and the Flemings, oppreſſed by the ſuperior 
forces of Spain, had recourſe to foreign alliances, and addreſſed themſelves to Monſieur. 
The ſoyereignty of the Low Countries was too ſplendid an allurement to be reſiſted by 
a prince vain, raſh, and ambitious; his ardour was, at that time, inflamed by the hope 
of obtaining the hand of Elizabeth, who, deſirous of reſiſting the tyranny of Philip, 
yet cautious of engaging in open hoſtilities, embraced the en of e Mon- 


- feurto the defence of the perſecuted Eg ; 


A. D. 1586. 1 But before Monſieur Ee” embark in this 33 it was neceſſary 
that tranquillity ſhould be reſtored to the kingdom of France. His mediation being of- 


8 fered for this purpoſe was readily accepted by Henry, who had loſt the confidence of-both 


fſiuactions, and had the mortification to behold his Catholic ſubjects range themſelves under 
1 5 ** banners of the duke of Guile, while the Proteſtants W avowed their attach - 


7 Sully's Memoirs, liv. k | 
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ment to the king of Hover The various exertions made by both parties had exhaufted 


their ſtrength, without giving to either any eſſential advantages over the other; and a 
treaty, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the prince of Conde, was concluded in the 
month of November, which confirmed the former edict of pacikication and left the Hu- 


N in W of the e, towns for ſix years. 


A. D. 1 581. ] Monſieur, being joined by the chief nobility in "Fits, took the 


field with an army of twelve thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe, with which he 


marched to the relief of Cambray, then beſieged by the prince of Parma. That able 
general, unable to cope with a force ſo ſuperior to his own, made a maſterly retreat, and 
left Monſieur to enter the city in triumph. After reducing Cateau-Cambrefis, and hav- 
ing been choſen, by the ſtates, governor of the Netherlands, he put his army into win- 
ter 8 and repaired t to England to renew his oy with the queen, 


A. D. 1582, 1583.) The reception he PE” from Elizabeth, was ſuch as to 
give him the moſt flattering hopes of ſucceſs ; and, indeed, her teſtimonies of kindneſs - 


and affection were ſo open and unequiyocal, that Saint Aldegonde, governor of N 
diſpatched letters to the Netherlands, ſignifying that the match was certain“. Lady 


Shrewſbury aſſerts, that the queen admitted him to exert all the privileges of a huſband; 
that he paſſed a part of one night in her bed-chamber, but that a certain © womanifh im- 


« potency” precluding the full gratification of her amorous defires, and Monſieur's en» 
deavours to remove it proving ineffectual, the prince was formally diſmiſſed the next 
morning. She conſented, however, to furniſh him with a ſum of money and a nu- 


merous fleet, to forward his plans in the Low Countries. He was reinforced from 
France by the duke of Montpenfier and the mareſchal Biron, with a body of ſeven or : 


eight thouſand men; but the hope which his ambition had formed his perhdy deſtroyed, 
and he reſolved, by ſecuring thoſe towns in which he had been received as a friend, to 
oppreſs that liberty which he had been ſummoned to protect. The prince of Orange, 
however, whoſe penetration could not eaſily be eluded, found er to fruſt rate his 
treacherous deſigns; at Antwerp he was repulſed with conſiderable loſs, and though an 
apparent reconciliation was afterwards effected, he was ſoon obliged to return to France, 


with a broken conſtitution, forſaken by his friends, and deſpiſed by his N where, 


in the month of broth in the WORN years he any his laſt. | 


A. D. 1584-] During theſe tranſaQions, art inattentive to BY affairs of his 
kingdom, conſumed his time and revenue in the purſuit of yain and ſenſual pleaſures, | 


neither marked by 8 nor taſte. To his e favourite, the duke of eee 


e 
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to whom he had given the ſiſter of his queen in marriage, he reſigned the ſupreine di- 
rection of all affairs of ſtate, and left the houſe of Lorraine to purſue, without moleſ- 
tation, their ambitious plans. On the death of Monfieur, the king of Navarre became 
immediate heir to the throne ; but Catharine exerted all her influence over Henry to 
prevail on him to promote his excluſion, and to transfer his rights to the children of 
her daughter, by the duke of Lorraine“. The duke of Guiſe and his brothers, en- 
. couraged by this favourable diſpoſition of the queen-mother, now openly placed them- 
ſelves at the head of the league, and exerted all their arts to inflame the reſentment of 
the people againſt the king of Navarre. Their emiſſaries were loud in their clamours. 
againſt the ſucceſſion of an heretical ſovereign ; the prieſts proſtituted the pulpits to the 
fame ſeditious purpoſes; the confeſſors infuſed the poiſon of faction into the ears of their 
penitents; and the preſs groaned beneath the weight of libels, breathing the ſame ſpirit 
of diſcontent. Henry himſelf was calumniated in the groſſeſt manner, while the piety, 
valour, and goodneſs of the princes of Lorraine, whom they called the Shields of Re- 
485 oa F athers 366 the People, were as 15 8 extolled 33 MOTT 

It was now that 5 chiefs of 8 "Eg bon lea the 3 1 0 he 
tious, and redueed the weak, began to enliſt ſoldiers, and to purſue the moſt deciſive 
meaſures, for enforcing- the execution of their daring projects. The duke of Nevers 
was particularly active in giving a proper form and conliftency to this dangerous aſſoci- 
ation, which had neither loyalty to the king, nor reſpect to. the laws, for its object. 
_ In a few months they were ready for action, and only waited for the confirmation of the 
© pope to authoriſe their proceedings; this father Claude Matthias, a jeſuit, was diſpatch- 
to Rome to procure, but though the ſovereign pontiff commended their zeal, and eu- 
couraged their hopes, he refuſed to ſanction their conduct by wy e act. 


: Independent of 1 3 the immenſe weight of taxes now ; impoſed-or on 
the people, by diffuſing a ſpirit of diſcontent, proved highly favourable to the deſigns of 

© the leaguers. The king had raiſed upwards of fifty. millions of livres ſince his acceſſion, 
and the gifts of the preſent year amounted to five millions of gold. Aware of this 

© ground of complaint, Henry ſuddenly ſuppreſſed no leſs than fixty-fix edits, which the 
parliament had lately regiſtered, and the object of which was the levying of freſh ſums ; 
made a reduction of the taille to the amount of ſeven hundred thouſand livres ; modetated 
| his own expences, andeſtabliſhed a royal chamberfor the purpoſe of inveſtigating the con- 
duct of the financiers. As he was alſo ſenſible that the Guiſes were indehted for a great ſhare 
of their popularity to their courteſy, affability, and condeſeenſion, he had recourſe to the 
me line of conduct, going frequently into public, and paying great attention to the 


30 Mezerai, tom. ix. p. 134- u Idem, p. 126, 127. 32 Idem. 
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magiſtrates, and principal inhabitants of the ang 1 this was a arefiine. to W 
he could only ſubmit for a ſhort time. | Ws . 
a 3 
| The duke E who. ſhared ich . the coke of his cards. indi 
Fore members of the council, had formed a party for arreſting the duke of Guiſe ; but 
the duke, having received ſome intimation of their deſigns, retired to his. government of 
Champagne, whithef he was ſpeedily followed by his brother, the cardinal. The Spaniſh: 
agents profited by this conjuncture, and did not leave the Guiſes, till they had con- 
cluded a private treaty with them: it was RECON A at e e aud N on * 8 
aſt day of 55 york 1584. ; 8 e 123+ 3 EE 
By this Reney were eſtabliſhed, 5 *A en 210 1 offenſive and defenkive, 
« between king Philip and the Catholic princes, for themſelves and their deſcendants, in 
4 order to maintain the Catholic religion, as well in France as in the Low Countries.” It | 
was agreed, That, on the event of Henry's death, the cardinal of Bourbon ſhould ſue- 4 * 
ceed to the throne; and that all the heretical princes ſhould be for ever exeluded: that, p 
«in that cafe, the new monarch ſhould renew. the treaty.of Cambray; concluded in Eb 
„* 7558; ſhould banith all heretics by a public edict; ſhould enforce an obſervance of te 8 
* decrees af the holy council of Trent; ſhould renounce, for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, . 
* « all alliance with the Turks; ſhould prevent the cities and fortreſſes of the Low Coun- 2 
tries from being put into the hands of the French; and ſhould affiſt his Catholic majeſty 3 25 
I in redueing Cambray and all other towns that were in à ſtate of rebellion.” On theſe N 
conditions the king of Spain engaged to ſupply the French princes with fifty thouſand piſ- 
toles a month, and always to pay them four hundred thouſand in advance; which ſums 
theo to be reimburſed. py ou Sardis of Bourboo, 1 in the event me his nne to oy” 
- throne '?. 


: 


— 


22 D. 1 le p After the ſtates of the Netherlands 55 oſt much time in delibera- „ 
tion, on the ſubject of chuſing a governor who might deſend them from the oppreſſion! | — - 

of Spain, they ſent deputies to the king to requeſt he would receive · them as his fubjeds:' 
The Spaniſh ambaſſador exerted his utmoſt afforts to prevent the deputies from being 
admitted to an audience; but the king, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances, gave them 
a favourable reception, received their propoſals in writing, and promiſed to ſend them 

| a-ſpeedy anſwer. Enraged at the proceeding, the king of Spain urged the duke of Guiſe 
to declare himſelf without farther delay; and his falicitations were ſo F chat we = Xn” | 1 
duke, was induced to take the le before he had aſſembled his adherents. 1 V 


Toul and 8 were pte by! Gude one of the captains of the W . FE. 4 
2 9 the Leaguers were be ris from Metz * the ä of the duke DEpernon. Ws; i 
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The duke of Guiſe, meanwhile, ſeized on Chilons and Mezieres ; the duke of Aumale 
made himſelf maſter of moſt of the towns in Picardy ; Briſſac reduced Angers; Entragues, 
Orleans ; the duke of Mayenne, Dijon and ſome other places in Burgundy ; and the 
principal towns and fortrefſes in Dauphine were ſecured by the nobility of the county, 
whom the duke, by his courteſy and magnificence, had attached to his party. The 
Loyalty of the mareſchal Matignon preſerved Bourdeaux ; and the citizens of Marſeilles, 
notwithſtanding a powerful confederacy in favour of the Tn, goin the plan 
formed for its reduction by the duke of Nevers. 


Theſe W 3 baked Henry from his lethargy, and having collected a body of 
troops, he gave the command of them to Joyeuſe, who had orders to repair to Normandy, 
to oppoſe the duke of Elbœuf; but before he had reached Verneuil, he was overtaken by a 
meſſenger from the court, who informed him, that the king had concluded a peace with . 
the League, and that it was his majeſty's intention, that the army which, two days 
before, was deſtined to ſupport him againſt the attempts of the Guiſes, ſhould be led 
_ againſt the king of Navarre **. By this ignominious peace, concluded on the moſt diſ- 
- Honourable terms, Henry agreed to compel the Proteſtants to reſtore the cautionary towns 
they had received, to annul all edits in their favour, and to devote his troops and trea- 
ſures to the ſervice of thoſe rebels who had taken up arms againſt him. He ſoon experi- 
enced the evil effects of a conduct thus impolitic and pufillanimous.: His authority was ſuper- 
* {eded by the ſuperior power of the princes of Lorraine. A council of ſixteen citizens of 
Paris inſolted their ſovereign, and ſpread confuſion throughout the capital. A gleam of 
hope ſeemed to break in from the court of Rome: Sixtus the Fifth, who had ſucceeded 
to the papacy, launched his ſpiritual thunders on the heads of thoſe who had: dared to 
arm againſt the crown: but, governed by a temper imperious and turbulent, he increaſed 
the public anarchy by excommunicating, ſoon after, the king of Navarre and the prince 
of Conde, whom he ſtyled relapſed heretics, and as ſuch declared them . expoſed to the 
cenſures and puniſhments inflicted by the ſacred canons, whereby they were. de- 
prived of all their lordſhips, territories and dignities, and rendered incapable of ſucceed - 
ing to any principality, particularly to the crown of France: their ſuhjects were ab- 
ſolved from their oaths of fealty, and forbidden to pay them Cart under Sa of 


- being included in the ſame ſentence '5.” : 


| This blow, which was expected to prove fatal to the Hugonots, had a contrary effect, for 
it diſguſted great 1 numbers of the Catholics who were attached to the king, and led them 
to examine the nature of that authority which the popes aſſumed over crowned heads. 

whence they diſcovered that the doctrine which prevailed at Rome on that ſubject was 
not . by the ent and canons 1 2 the church ”, The king, too, was alarmed 


— 


* 


5 
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at the appearance of this bull, which he thought . bs; intended to promote his 
| depoſition, and he abſolutely forbade its e CR his dominions. 


The League, having compelled His king to levy two armies; one, under the duke of 
Guiſe, was ſtationed on the frontiers of Champagne, in order to prevent the junc- 
tion of the German auxiliaries with the Hugonots ; while the other, commanded by 

the duke of Mayenne, entered Saintonge. Nothing, however, of conſequence was 

attempted ; the reduction of a few inſiguificant fortreſſes finiſhed the ee and the 


troops were put into winter e 


A. D. 1586. At the 3 of ſpring fi ve different a armies, raiſed in the king's 
name, took the field againſt the Hugonots ; but none of their efforts were crowned with 
ſucceſs. The jealouſy which prevailed between the duke of Mayenne and the mareſchal 
Matignon, rendered the exertions of the Leaguers in Guienne ſpiritleſs and ineffectual, 
Joyeuſe, indeed, having few obſtacles to encounter, advanced with greater rapidity, and 
having expelled the Hugonots from La Motte, Saint Eloi, Saint Maixant, Maillezais, 
and ſeveral other places, obliged the king of Navarre. to retreat to Rochelle. Joyeuſe 
then left his army to return to court ; but he had no ſooner departed than the king of 
Navarre,*who had ſecretly collected twelve hundred men from his different garriſons, 
attacked a conſiderable detachment, and put them all to the ſword. That prince more 
| than once alarmed the whole army, which was now placed under the command of La- 

vardin. He purſued them as far as La Haye in Touraine, haraſſing them on their march, 
and cutting off their proviſions, and in the ſhort ſpace of five days, killed and took up- 
wards of fix hundred men '7, The duke of Guiſe, ,meanwhile, took the towns of Rau- 
cour and Donzy from the duke of Bouillon; and the duke of Aumale, at the head of the 
Picards, reduced Dourlens and Pontdormy, the laſt of which monies ſs. e a 
paſſage over the Soinme below 1 | DS 

Conf 4501 ſums were os to pay and maintain theſe various armies; bur, 
though means were found for raiſing money ſufficient for the purpoſe, the king's prodi- 
gality and the avidity of his courtiers ſoon abſorbed it all. Paris had contributed two hun- 
dred thoufand crowns towards the ſupport of this war, which were expended in one 
week; fifty thouſand crowns raiſed on the revenues of the clergy, as fpeedily diſap- 
| peared; and forty thouſand more, levied in the royal domains, went the ſame way. Re- 
_ Courſe was had to the old plan of creating new places, but the parliament properly re- 

jected the deſtructive project, and the attempt only ſerved to prove the injuſtice. and 
weakneſs of the government. In the month of December the queen-mother had an 
interview with the king of Nayarre and the prince of Conds, at Saint Bris, two leagues. 

=»... 0; Sully. . - | 
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from Cognae, at which ſhe was ded, as uſual, by the moſt beautiful women of the 
court. But neither the charms of the one, nor the perſuaſions of the other, could pre- 
vail on the princes to renounce their religion; and the conference was cloſed by a de. 
claration of Catharine, that it was the king's final reſolution to tolerate only one reli- 


132 55 in the 9985 . 


A. D. 1587.] The duke of Jene having received a conſiderable reinforcement of - 
troops, and being joined by the flower of the French nobility, appointed the general ren- 
dez vous of his army in Guienne. The king of Navarre, who was {till at Rochelle, in or- 
der to avert the ſtorm that threatened him, collected all the troops he could find in Poitou, 
Anjou, Touraine, and Berry, and ſent orders to the prince of Conde, the count of 
Soiſſons, (who had recently eſpouſed the cauſe of the Hugonots) Turenne, La Trémouille, 
and Rochefoucaud, to join him with their reſpective detachments: yet, with all theſe 
ſapplies, his forces were ſtill greatly inferior to thoſe of the Leaguers. All he could at- 


_ tempt with ſuch an army, was to force his way through Guienne, Languedoc, and the 


Lionnois, towards the ſource of the Loire, where he expected to meet with the German 
auxiliaries. He exerted his utmoſt efforts for accompliſhing this junction before the 


troops which Joyeuſe expected from different quarters could join the main army. With 


this view he advanced towards Montlieu, Montguyon, and La Roche. Calais, on the 
borders of Saintonge, Guienne, and Perigord, but he was cloſely purſued by Joyeuſe, 
who, baving penetrated into his deſign, had determined not to wait the arrival of his 
expected reinforcements,” left he ſhquld loſe an opportunity which he might never af- 
ter be able to recover. The ſuperiority of his forces juſtified this reſolution ; and 


the king of Navarre, who never hazarded an unequal action, but in a caſe of abſolute 


. neceſſity, endeavoured to place the river between them, that he might continue his 
march without oppoſition, and gain the Dordogne, uren the banks whereof he had 


ſeveral Hog forts, which: might ſerve to TY the em 8 e oy 


The and object of either Gel was to ſecure the important . af Coutras,. 2 
town ſituated at the confluence of the rivers Lille and Droume: Lavardin was accord- 


" ingly diſpatched by. Joyeuſe, and La Tremoville by the king of Navarre, to take poſ- 


ſeſſion of it; but the latter, after a ſharp conflict, prevailed, and the king; eager to avail 
himſelf of this adyantage, reſolved to attempt, without farther delay, a paſſage over the 
river. He accordingly marched thither in the night, reſerving to himſelf the care of 
conducting the troops over; and leaving that of the baggage and artillery to Clermont, 
Bois-du-Lys, Mignonville and Sully. But before one half of the army had reached 


* e a news was 8 of the enemy 8 OT; 19 9925 * wero 
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obliged to return with the utmoſt ee, and the king of Wen Was compelled: „ 
to n for ae | | | > He | | „ 


In the morning of the twentieth of October the two armies were. drawn up in a | | 
wh plain near the town of Coutras. The royaliſts attacked the enemy with ſuch im- = 
petuoſity, that the diviſion commanded by Turenne immediately gave way; that under | 

the conduct of La Trémouille being forced at the firſt onſet, the whole army of the 
Hugonots appeared to be thrown into confuſion, and the Catholics began to indulge in 
exclamations of victory. At that critical juncture the artillery, which had been poſt- 
ed on an eminence, under the direction of Sully, began to play with infinite ſucceſs; at 
every diſcharge the enemy's ranks were thinned; and, in a ſhort time, the effect was Fes 
ſuch, that all order was deſtroyed: in the Catholic army; the troops diſperſed about the | 
- plain without form or regulatity, and were unable to ſuſtain the vigorous attacks of the | . 
king of Navarre, the prince of Conde, and the count of Soiſſons, who ſcoured the field 
at the head of three ſquadrons, and diſplayed a ſpirit and valour worthy of their birth. 
The fate of the day was changed in an inſtant, and the death of Joyeuſe rendered the 
victory complete. Five thouſand of the Catholics were flain in the action, and hve 
Tundra en e The loſs of the Proteſtants was een war” 
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The ee of Hays! king of ad Was nts conſpicuous on 19065 occa- w 
ſion. He wore a plume of white feathers in his helmet, that he might be ROTO | = 
from his officers; ſome of whom throwing themſelves between him and the enemy, at 
a time when his perſon was in ee f ene a" * Give me room, 1 veſocely | 
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Had the King of Navatte' 8 eondu&t after the battle been Wend to his courage Swhite | 5 
it laſted, his victory might have proved decifive. If he had advanced to meet the Ger- . 
man auxiliaries, nothing could have prevented their junction, and he would then have 
been able to cope with any force the Catholics could have brought into the field. But 
: the diſſentions which prevailed: between the leaders of the Hugonots, proved an obſtacle þ 
to the adoption of this ſalutary ſcheme; the prince of Conde, intent on the gratifica- 
tion of his own private ambition, withdrew his troops into Saintonge ; the viſcount de 
Turenne, actuated by fimilar views, repaired to the Limoſin ; and the king of Navarre, ThE 
_ weakened by this deſertion, and ſtimulated by his affection for the counteſs de Guiche, ' - 
| diſbanded his forces, and haſtened 70 Bearn !?“. : 5 j 
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While Fires was ih deſolated by the alternate Nepfedätsote of hang armies, an | 
event had occurred in England, unexampled in the annals of hiſtory, and d refleQling inde- „ 


10 "9 Sully. 4 20 De Thou, Ur. Ixxxvii —Methoiree de Du Pleſiis, liv. i big, tom. iit. i liv. 1 
| Matthieu, tom. i. liv, 8.—Pere Daniel, tom. ix. 21 Perefæe. Sully, liv. iii. 
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==: | | lible infamy on the memory ef Elizabeth. This was the condemnation and execution 
of the unhappy Mary Stuart, queen of Scots, who, after being expelled from her domi- 
> nions by her rebel ſubjects, had fled for refuge to England, where, inſtead of friendſhip 
ſhe experienced hatred, inſtead of hoſpitality ſhe met with oppreſſion, inſtead of protec- 
tion, perſecution; inſtead of candour, calumny; and inſtead of juſtice, afl aſſination. 
After a captivity of eighteen years, this unfortunate princeſs was brought to trial, before 
- a court, incompetent to decide on her fate, and convicted on the evidence. of forged in- 
ſtruments and perjured witneſſes. Henry the Third had, at different times, inſtructed 
pO. his ambaſſador L' Aubeſpine, to remonſirate to the Engliſh court againſt the cruelties 
inflicted on Mary; but whatever this envoy could urge was ineffectual. He even diſ- 
patched Pomponne de Bellievre, chancellor of France, to Elizabeth, with a particular 
commiſhon to intercede for the life of the Scottiſh queen. As ſoon as Bellievre could 
procure an audience, which Elizabeth, on frivolous pretexts, delayed for ſome time to 
grant, fearful to encounter the reproaches ſhe expected, and knew ſhe deſerved, he in- 
tereſted himſelf in her behalf with great ability and zeal. He aſſerted the independency 
of ſovereigns, and expatiated on the impropriety of one prince attempting to exerciſe 
. authority over another. He maintained that, in reaſon, in precedent, and in juſtice, there 
exiſted not a pretence upon which Elizabeth could ſubject Mary to the ordinations of 
England. He recalled to her mind, that this princeſs had come into her dominions for 
refuge, and that ſhe was entitled to her protection. The impriſonment of Mary he juſtly 
repreſented as a crime which no ſtate policy could vindicate; and he inſiſted that, in her 
s Gtuation, every poſſible effort for her liberty was proper and pardonable. He proteſted, 
= that the Kings of Europe were concerned and intereſted in her fate; and that the exe- 
Do cution of a free princeſs was a blow which would wound them all. He affirmed, that the 
ſafety of Elizabeth would be more endangered by the death of Mary than by her life. 
_ He aſſured the queen of England, that if a reſolution were really taken by the Catholic 
powers to invade her dominons, ſhe obght to impute it to a motive of religion, and not 
to the machinations of Mary. He cautioned her to obſer ve, that if that princeſs were 
aQually put to death, the cauſe of the hoſtility of theſe powers, ſo far from ceaſing, 
would acquire additional ſtrength: they would ſee, i in a ſtronger light than-ever, the 
_ | propriety of extirpating the Proteſtant doctrines; and would unite moſt. ſeriouſly to re- 
EE | venge the execution of a Roman Catholic princeſs. Ile conjured, her by every thing 
| 3 that is moſt ſacred among mankind, to treat Mary with moderation; pointed out the 
pPraiſes and profits of clemency; and declared, that his maſter had commanded him to 
inform her that, ſhould ſhe proceed to the laſt extremity againſt the Scottiſh queen, he 
i; =; DIR would conſult the vivacity of his reſentment, and make her know the full extent of his 
8 - power, But this ſpirited remonſtrance had no effect on the mercileſs, mind of Eliza- 
2 ben; ſteady to her purpoſe ſhe purſued her ſanguinary plan, and, on the an of Feb- 
A — 4255 Mary ſuffered . at F N caſtle, | 
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The neglect of the Hegobes to profit by the victory of Coutras for effecting a junc- | .. 

tion with the German auxiliaries, proved of greater conſequence than they had expect- | «. 0 
ed. The Germans, entering without order and without guides, into provinces un- $20 
known to them, continually ſtopped by huge rivers, and haraſſed by the troops of the 
League, had, on the twenty-fourth of November, been taken by ſurprize, through the 
active vigilance of the duke of Guiſe, who attacked them at Auneau, in La Beauſſe, and : 
obtained a complete victory, putting two: thouſand. of them to the ſword, and making | 
himſelf: maſter of all their baggage . The Swiſs, to avoid a ſimilar misfortune, enliſt- 
ed, to the number of twelve en in the zr of the 14777 8 To 25 


A. D. 1 688. The Proteſtant party, Won nd 8 3 ls by is 
death of the prince of Conde,. who expired of poiſon at Saint Jean d'Angeli; on the 
fifth of March, 1588. One of his domeſtics, named Brillant, was convicted of the . 

# deed, and condemned to be drawn aſunder by four horſes. The princeſs of Condé was 
included in the accuſation, but, after ſuffering fix years impriſonment, the was brought | 
to 1 before the en of N and e NY VTV 
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The 1e of Paris, Live by the defeat of the 8 from Rh 33 5 
: foreign invaſion, determined to reduce their ſovereign to the moſt mortifying inſignifi- 
cance, and to veſt the ſole adminiſtration in the hands of the duke of Guiſe, In pur- 
ſuance of this deſign, they preſented a memorial, which had been drawn up by the i 
princes of Lorraine, and the chiefs of the League, aſſembled for that purpoſe at Nancy, 5 
in which they required the king to declare openly for the League ; to publiſh the doctors 15 
of the council of Trent; to eſtabliſh the inquiſition, and to extirpate hereſy. Though 
Henry could not entirely repreſs his indignation, he ſo far commanded his temper as o | 
promiſe to conſider their requeſts. But alarmed at their inſolence, he watched their con- 
duct with a vigilant eye, and meditated the vindication of his dignity by ſarpriſing the 
Whole council at once. From this deſign, however, he was diſſuaded by the queen 
mother; and his imprudence in threatening a faction which he wanted the power ta 
puniſh or repreſs, only ſerved to encreaſe the enmity of the Leaguers, wa now ſums. 


moned the duke of Guiſe to their ſupport. 6 . Lge?” 
© Contrary to the el Wii of is Condit the duke of Gui os Paris 
amidſt the acclamations of the citizens, and demanded an audience of 'the king. Inca- 
pable of refuſing, yet deeply wounded by a. repetition. of inſults, Henry recalled his 
former reſolution, and declared that the moment of the interview ſhould be the laſt of 
his preſumpt uous ſubject's life. Catharine again interpoſed her tears and remonſtrances, 
and muy e But the king Tal continued to give yent to his ination he 


25 » DrAigns—Mathie, 34 Sully. . teen, tom. is p. 183, OY 1 8 
VVV 
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ſternly accuſed the duke of ſedition, treaſon, and the moſt daring deſigns againſt his liſe 
and throne. The duke of Guiſe, ſenſible of his danger, endeavoured to diſarm his rage 
by ſubmiſſion : he was ſuffered to retire in fafety ; but, convinced of the hazard he had 
incurred, and hopeleſs ve any e reconciliation, he- RIEL determined on the 


5 moſt deciſi ve meaſures. a 125 ; we 


To prevent the gh cs of this | iltuftrious rebel 404 his: ing e : 
Henry, on the twelfth of May, commanded. all foreigners to leave the capital, and iſſued 
orders for viſiting every houſe; and, as the Pariſians, ever ripe for revolt, made a ſhew 
of reſiſtance, he introduced into the town, during the night, about ſix thouſand troops, 
chiefly Swiſs, and diſtributed them into the different quarters of the city. An imme- 
diate and general inſurrection was the conſequenee of this meaſure, which prudence 
juſtified; the Pariſians toſe in every part of the city, and, headed by ſome of the chiefs 
of the League, fortified themſelves in the ſtreets, repulſed the ſoldiers, flew ſeveral of 
the Swiſs, difarmed the reſt, and puſhed the barricades within fifty paces of the Louvre. 
While Catharine artfully engaged the duke of Guile in a negociation, Henry quitted his 
palace, eſcaped through the garden of the Thuilleries, and ſurveying his capital with 
the eye of offended _—_ . 2 would never enter it 37 8 but e 
a breach in the wer; og | | 


\ 


Had Henry, on this occaſion, acted with greater diſcretion, he ks bly have 
been ſpared the diſgrace of abandoning his metropolis. At an early part of the day, 
Grillon, colonel of the French guards, wiſhed to take poſſeſſion of the Place Maubert, 
but he was reſtrained by the king, who alſo prevented his ſoldiers from firing upon 


the populace, though 15 ſo doing they might, it was Ae de have been eaſily quelled. 


From Paris, Henry retired to Chartres, and publiely aa to his Reede from the 
inſolence of the duke of Guile, and the tyranny of the Leaguers. He was anſwered by 
manifeſtoes which breathed the ſpirit of ſedition inflamed by religious rancour. The 
juſt reſentment that filled the heart of the king of Navarre, for ſo cruel an inſult, 
offered to a prince of his own bloods and which, in ſome degree, reffected a diſgrace upon 
all crowned heads, effaced, i in a moment, Henry's injurious treatment of himſelf. He 
expreſſed his affliction at this event in his council, the members whereof unanimouſly 
approved his reſolution to aſſiſt and defend the king of France; and he immediately dif- 
patched his ſecretary to that eee to aſſure him, that he e . of his perſon 


and _ 


2 Vet whi le the t ter) both parties ſeemed to FRO of no other deci- 
don than that of arms, the mediation of Catharine was again ſucceſsfully employed, 


27 Sully, liv, iii, 
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and Henry was once more in appearance reconciled to a ſubject whom he hated and 
feared. The firmneſs of the parliament and the levity of the Parifians had influenced 
the duke of Guiſe to liſten to terms of accommodation; while Henry was impreſſed 
with dread by the formidable preparations of the king of Spain. By the articles 
of the new treaty, which was ſigned on the twenty-firſt of July, the duke of Guiſe 
was conſtituted lieutenant-general of the French armies ; the cardinal of Bourbon was de- - 
elared firſt prince of the blood; the ſevereſt penalties were denounced againft the ſub- 
jets of France who had preſumed to deviateArom the ancient and eſtabliſhed church; 
and, in ſhort, all the extravagant demands which -the chiefs of the League, when' al- 
ſembled at Nancy, had agreed to prefer, were now granted“. On the concluſion of 
this treaty, the duke of Guiſe waited on the king at Chartres, and was received with 

ſuch marks of reſpect and confidence as ſeemed to Eons the moſt 98 reconci- 
liation. 5 | SORT 


Vet amidſt theſe - at teſtimonies of 3 Hor SL to dub a Rs 
thirſt of vengeance, which the enemies of the Guiſes were ftudious to encreaſe. He 
aſſembled the ſtates at Blois, on the tenth of October, and, though ſurrounded by the 
partiſans of the League, he addreſſed them in a bold and animated ſpeech, diſplayed the 


. diſtreſs to which he was reduced, and glanced at the ſeditious practices of the houſe 3 


Lorraine. Language ſo unexpected ſtruck the duke of Guiſe with aſtoniſiment; he 
remonſtrated ſtrongly againſt the inſinuations it conveyed, and TREE was compelled 
to ſoften the moſt obnoxious paſſages before it was cigcatated abroad. | e f 


To this mortification ſucceeded the moſt alarming intelligence with reſpesh to the am- 
5 ien deſigns of his aſpiring ſubject : he perceived that the ſtates were determined to 
declare the king of Navarre, by name, incapable of ſucceeding to the throne; and 
that he could neither hope to enjoy repoſe himſelf, nor to reſtore tranquillity to the king- 
dom, ſo long as the duke of Guiſe was alive. Having taking his reſolution, he con- 
ſulted his cabinet-council, conſiſting of the mareſchal D'Aumont, Nicholas and Lewis 
D'Angennes, and Beauvais Nangis, on the beſt means of putting it in execution. The 
firſt adviſed the king to arreſt the princes of Lorraine and deal with them according to 
. law*?; but Henry was ſenſible that ſuch an attempt would only ſerve to inflame 

ſubjects too powerful for reſtraint ; and 55 reſt eee in eee him to 125 : 
the duke of Guiſe to . | 


3” the condutt of this 15 Henry diſplayed the fame calm dimulation that had * 
racterized his brother Charles. Grillon, who commanded the royal guards, and who was 
celebrated for his Oe courage, was applied to, to Krike che fatal Py but, with - 

| | 3 „ | 

= Meravives us ta Ligue; tom. t—Mem. ds overs, fas e tom. i, liv, . bs Monerai.. 
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| dignity of mind equal to his valour, he replied that his rank and ſervices would not 


allow him to play the executioner: I will challenge the duke;” ſaid he, and if per- 


«mitted, endeavour to kill him fairly with my ſword.” The king received his refuſal 


with a good grace, and only recommended to him ſecreſy. He now fixed on Loignac, 
who commanded his new-raiſed body-guard, compoſed of five-and-forty « ene ; and 
that officer readily accepted the commiſſion. 1 a 


The adherents of the duke of Guile, ever anxious and vigilant, were ſoon apprized 
that ſome dark deſign was meditated, and their leader was repeatedly admoniſhed that 
he ſtood on the brink of a precipice. Butrelying on that fortune, which had hitherto 
invariably attended him, and impreſſed with a ſtrong but miſtaken idea of Henry's timi- 
dity, he determined to attend the council he was ſummoned to. As he repaired to the 
king's cabinet, (on the morning of the twenty- third of December), through a long 
and gloomy paſſage, he was aſſailed by the daggers of Loignac and his aſſociates. - Six 
Poniards were at once plunged into his boſom, and, exclaiming, with a deep groan, «* My 


God, have on me !” he ſunk breathleſs on che floor. 


Thos bibel . duke of Guiſe, the Wien of his own e aun. 
As ſoon as the king was informed of his fate, he paſſed into the apartment of the queen- 
mother, and acquainting her with the event, added, I am now a king, madam, for the 


4 duke of Guiſe is: no more.” Catharine, without blaming or commending the * | 


Oy coldly aſked, if he had EF Fa the conſequences. 


At the ſame time, the l D' Aumont arreſted the cardinal of Guiſe, while 
bone of the king's adherents ſeized, in different places, the cardinal of Bourbon; the 
ducheſs of Nemours ; the prince of Joinville; the dukes of Nemours and Elbeuf; Haute- 
fort ; Saint- Aignan : Bois-Daufin, Briſſac; La Bourdaiſiere; and Pericard, ſecretary to the 
duke of Guile. Richelieu, an officer of the houſhold, entering the apartment where 
the ſtates were aſſembled, ſaid that an attempt had been made on the king's life, and 
ſeized the preſident de Nully; La Chapelle-Marteau, provoſt of the merchants; two al- 
dermen of Paris; and Vincent le Roy, a magiſtrate of the city of Amiens. The other 
deputies retired in diſorder ; ſome found means to eſcape to Orleans, while others were 
ſtopped at the door, compelled to zemain, 5 to conceal their e beneath an 
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Agate I — 


Thoſe who had aſſaſſinated the Sake of Guiſe, 3 the revenge -of his brother 
the cardinal, were ſo earneſt in their ſolicitations to the king to conſent to his death, 


that Henry at laſt complied with their wiſhes, Duguaſt, an officer- of the guards, 


_ undertook the commiſſion, and he einployed four ſoldiers—to each of Whom he gave a 


bundred crowns—to execute it ; * e lay in wait for wird as he was going to 
| the 


* : I». 
* ö 1 


— 
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the king's 8 and diſpatched him with their halberde 55. Henry was greatly ſur- 


: prized when the pope's legate, who had appeared but little concerned at the death of the 


duke of Guiſe, told him that he had ſubjected himſelf to a ſentence of excommunica- 
tion, for having been inſtrumental to the aſſaſſination ye a cardinal. . 
"The Joke of „ who was at e wah this traut dtn took place, 
was apprized of his danger, by his ſiſter, in time to effect his eſcape. The duke of 
Mayenne alſo received a courier, at Lyons,” diſpatched by his brother's equerry, and 
not finding the inhabitants of that city ſufficiently attached to him, he- repaired to 
Chalons in eee and N made himſelf maſter of the us ane to ſecure 


Dijon. 


A. D. 1 373 ] At Paris, the citizens e rejected the SP AGEL of their e ; 


and choſe the duke of Aumale for their governor: The doctors of the Sorbonne pub- 


lickly abſolved his ſubjects from their allegiance ;. and the council of union, compoſed. 


of forty members, aſſuming a ſovereign power, conſtituted the duke of Mayenne, bro- 
ther to the late duke of Guiſe, lieutenant-general of the ſtate and crown of France, a dig- 


nity abſurd and unprecedented; and their blind zeal would even have conferred on him the 2 
title of king, had not his ſagacity led him to decline the dangerous pre-eminence. Rouen 


and the greater part of Normandy declared for the League; Lyons, Thoulouſe, Mar- 


ſeilles, Arles and Toulon, with the provinces of Brittany and Auvergne, embraced the 
ſame party; the Spaniſh ambaſſador repaired to Paris, and nouriſhed by his gold the fac- 
tious councils of the capital ; while the cenſures of the pope, and the e ha- ; 


N of the prieſts, kept alive the flames of ſedition. 


_ Meanwhile, the king had totally 3 bis confidence "IP the * 
«hl mortified at the loſs of an authority, ſhe had ſo long been accuſtomed to exerciſe, 
and advanced in years, expired at Blois, on the fifth of January, in the ſeventy-third 
year of her age. In her laſt moments, ſhe perceived the fatal effects of her own inſidi- 


F ous policy, and ſtrenuouſly exhorted. Henry to be reconciled to the princes of his blood, 
particularly to the king of Navarre, whoſe ſincerity, ſhe declared; ſhe had conſtantly 
experienced : ſhe adviſed him alſo to reſtore tranquillity. to his kingdom by putting a 
ſtop to the perſecution of the Proteſtants, and allowing them the free exerciſe of their | 


| religion. 


One ate of Catharine's advice ay 3 found it neceſſary to . i Fa ſoirit 2 ö 
ſedition was widely diffuſed over the kingdom, and in the fidelity and attachment of the 
| princes of the blood his only reſource now conſiſted. The king of Nayarre readily liſ- 
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39 Mezerai tom. ix. p. 218, 219. „ 21 Idem, p. 228. . K 
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648 
' tened to the overtures that were made to bim and, through the management of Sully, 


a treaty was concluded and ſigned between the two monarchs, at Pleſſis-les- Tours. 
Henry eſtabliſhed his head quarters at Tours, where he was ſpeedily joined by the dukes 
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of Epernon and Nevers, and the mareſchal Montmorenci ; but before he could collect a 


ſtrong body of troops he was attacked by the army of the League, under the duke of 

Mayenne, who ſtormed the ſuburb of Saint Symphorien, in the defence of which the 
king diſplayed great gallantry. Mayenne, however, had not time to improve this ad- 
vantage, for the king of Navarre, haſtening to the eva of his ally, compelled him to 


__ the _ and retreat with ee g | 


The Kkirmiſhes now became frequent ON the- . armies, and victory u 
declared ſor the royaliſts: Sully defeated a party of the Leaguers under the command of 
Saveuſe, near Bonneval; and La Noue, with the young duke of Longueville, attacked 


75 the duke of Aumale in the vicinity of Senlis, and entirely routed his army, two thou- 


ſand of whom were left dead on the field, and as many more were killed in the woods 


by the peaſants; a thouſand priſoners fell into he hands of 1 e 28 with 
all the TAY and baggage. 


| The kings of France and te Weg collected their forces from different quar- 
ers, proceeded to Pontoiſe, which ſurrendered by capitulation; and being joined by 


their foreign auxiliaries, conſiſting of ten thouſand Swiſs, two thouſand Lanſquenets, and 
a body of light-horſe, their army amounted to thirty- eight thouſand men, a force which 
they deemed adequate to the attack 1 the e which they accordingly inveſted on 
the laſt day of July *. | 


The duke of 3 with ten thouſand men *, haſtened to the relief of Paris; but, 
at the fight of the king's army, the royaliſts, who were numerous in the city, openly 


declared for an accommodation, and went from houſe to houſe, exhorting their friends 


to join them. The Leaguers themſelves were alarmed at the proſpect of puniſhment, 


nor could the encouragement they received from the pulpits, nor the falſe intelligence 


that was carefully circulated among them, ſuffice to remove their apprehenfions. They 


were afraid, that during the aſſault, which was fixed for the ſecond of Auguſt, the 


e would attack them from behind, and open one of” the 2 to the * 


* 


While things were in this ſituation, and the duke of 1 at a loſs how to act, 


'had-zefolved to'try-the effect of a deſperate ſally, at the head of four thouſand men, 


that puniſhment which the factious and diſloyal citizens of Paris fo richly merited was 


. averted by the. hand of an aſſaſſin. James Clement, a Jacobin friar, born at the 
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village of 6 near Burgundy, a man of Roos raffiong; but a intelleCts, had 
liſtened with attention to the treaſonable harangues of the popular preachers of the 
League, which ſoon inflamed to deſperation a diſpoſition naturally gloomy and fanatical: 


either impelled by that ſanguinary ſuperſtition which ſo ſtrongly marks the times we are | 
delineating, or inſtigated by perſons of ſuperior rank, who expected to meet their own 


ruin in the triumph of their ſovereign, he reſolved, by one fatal ſtroke, to deſtroy the 
enemy of the pope and of the Catholic religion. With a paſſport procured under falſe 

pretences from the count de Brienne, one of the king's generals, then a priſoner in the 
| Baftille, and a forged letter from the preſident Harlay, he ſet out from Paris for Saint 


Cloud, where the king had eſtabliſhed his quarters: on the road he overtook La Gueſle, 


the attorney-general, and informing him-that he had ſome important intelligence to 
communicate to the king in perſon, he was entertained by That officer at His houſe, van 


als e procure ham an audience of Henry“. | . 


The. next morning 15 was, accordingly, . 1k by L Gueſfle to the king, to 
whom he preſented a letter; but while Henry was engaged in the peruſal of it, Clement 


drew a knife from his ſleeve, and plunged it into the belly of his ſovereign. The king 
immediately drew the fatal inſtrument from the wound, and twice ſtruck with it the 
aſſaſſin on the forehead and the cheek. La Gueſle, with a blow from his ſword, extend - 
ed him on the floor, and the imprudent zeal . two or. three of = ws 857755 ſpeedily 
ee 1 e FM N ut Hu dobeal no 4 8 1 
It was at Grit nete that the king's 3 was not l I 1 N — ap- 
paring to ſhew that the inteſtines were injured, he was apprized of his fituation, and 
prepared to meet death with reſignation. and fortitude, He ſent for the king of Navarre, 
whom he tenderly embraced, and declared his lawful ſucceſſor ; - he exhorted the nobility 


to acknowledge and ſupport their new ſovereigu; and, on the morning of the ſecond 8 
of Aoguft ex png in * thirty-ointh year of his age, and the ſixteenth of, his reign. 


bY 5 ſpirit of gaming and intrigne orevalled at tha court of 7 during the reign of 


the Third Henry, a voluptuous monatch, better adapted to the purſuits of pleaſure than 

the cares of ſtate: this diſpoſition, indeed, his mother had been anxious to encourage, 
in order to divert his attention from the affairs of government, of which ſhe wiſhed to 
procure the ſole management and direction. As an inſtance of Henry? O prodigality, it 


is remarked, that he loſt, at one hung, the ſum of eighty. thouſand crowns. He uſed. 
frequently to dreſs himſelf in women's cloaths: he once gave a feaſt at which the gueſts 


were ſerved by women in „the habits ny men; u the 3 in return, gaye A 
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650 HISTORY OF FRANCE, [1;89. 
 fapper, at which the moſt beautiful females of the court waited at table, with their 
boſoms bare, _ their hair flowing down their ſhoulders ®. | 


| The order of the Holy Ghoſt was inſtituted by TRI, on the fr of January, 1 579. 
The king was declared ſovereign of the order, and the number of knights was confined 
.to one hundred, (who were obliged to prove their nobility for three generations) excluſive 


of eight eceleſiaſtics, four cardinals, and four e 


5 While the Spaniards and Portugueſe, after the firſt A ente of Columbus. liad pene- 
trated into thoſe regions called the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and ſent forth frequent fleets 
and colonies to ſecure their invaſions of Mexico, Peru, the Braſils and Goa, the French 
made no attempt to ſhare in the riches of the New World, or to imitate the later range 
of the Engliſh into the coaſts of North America. By the negle& and diſcouragement 
of the marine, even their private adventurers were reſtrained from that ſpirit of enter- 
prize which then diffuſed itſelf among the other nations v. It was the genius of the 
_ admiral Coligni, extended to every object that could advance the intereſt or honour of 
his country, which firſt produced an attention to this point of national advantage. 
During the reign of Henry the Second, he employed his intereſt to recommend Ville- 
©  gagnon to the court, and to obtain authority for equipping ſome veſſels, with a view to 
form a French ſettlement in the Braſils. This colony, however, was ſoon deſtroyed, 
notwithſtanding a fort they had built for their protection, which bore the admiral's name. 


In February, 2562, Coligni, not diſcouraged by the failure of his firſt attempt, reſumed: 
an enterprize of the ſame kind, and obtained the royal commiſfion for ſending John. 


' Ribaud, a noted mariner of Dieppe, with two veſſels, to the coaſt of Florida. Near the 
_ frith of Saint Helen, fort Carolina was conſtructed; and Ribaud, having leſt his lieu- 
tenant with a garriſon and proviſions, failed back to France to obtain a reinforcement 
and freſh fupplies.. But the kingdom being throw n into confuſion by the civil wars, 
the colony was neglected; the garriſon, at length, abandoned the fort, and with difficulty 
procured a paſſage to England. At the peace of Orleans, the admiral fitted out three 
other ſhips, and appointed Laudonniere, who had been in the former expedition, to com- 
mand them. On their arrival in Florida, it was judged proper to change the ſituation 
of the fort to a place more commodious. The affairs of the new ſettlers proſpered, until 
a party of them, taking advantage of Laudonniere's ſickneſs, made excurſions to the 
Spaniſh main, and to the iſland of Cuba. By this means the colony was neglected, and 
Eaudonniere was- on-the point of ſetting fail for FR when: Ribaud appered with ſeven. 


| velſelsin the bay. Es 
The Spaniards had, Y this time, fitred'out a ase of cight ſail; which, ring at. 


Is Mats, 5%. 37 be By, i chap, 16. 
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the critical time of the debarkation, and while the two commanders were diſputing whe-. 
ther they ſhould truſt to the defence of the fort, or that of the ſhips, ſo far accomplith- 
ed the deſtruction of one and the other, that Laudonniere and Ribaud's ſon, glad to 
eſcape with ſome of their veſſels, carried intelligence to France of the dreadful maſ- - 
facre and cruel inſults committed on their countrymen by the Spaniards ; who put moſt 
of their priſoners to death, and hurg many of their bodies on trees, and gibbets, with 
labels affixed to them, importing that they were fo treated, not as pirates and French- 
men, but as Lutherans and heretics. Laudonniere's complaints of the outrage and in- 
dignity done to the honour and name of the French nation, were little regarded by 
the court; but a remarkable revenge was undertaken by aprivate individual, Dominique de 
Gourgues, a Gaſcon captain, who being made a priſoner in the Tuſcan wars, had been 
ſent to the gallies by the Spaniards. Inflamed with reſentment, determined on reveng- 
ing his own perſonal injuries, and ambitious of vindicating the public wong, he fold his 
eſtate, and having obtained a farther ſum on credit, equipped ſome ſmall veſſels, manned 
with ſoldiers, with which he ſailed for Florida in Auguſt, 1567. His atchievements were 
no leſs ſurpriſing than the undertaking itſelf was extraordinary. With two hundred men, 
and ſome ſavages, he made himſelf maſter of the Carolina fort, and two others erected near 
it, which were mounted with cannon, and defended by four hundred Spaniſh troops. He 
retaliated the maſſacre of the priſoners, on whoſe bodies he placed this inſeription; | 
% have treated you thus, not as Spaniards only, but as traitors, robbers, and aſſaſſins. 
On his returh to France, he found the Spaniſh influence ſo prevalent at court, that 
inſtead of receiving thanks for this ſingular exploit, he was obliged to conceal himſelf in 
an obſcure retreat, in order to avoid a capital proſecution. A more hopeful expedition, un- 
dertaken a ſhort time before this, by Bertrand de Montluc, ſon to the general af that 
name, for the purpoſe of forming a ſettlement on the coaſt of Guinea, and opening to 
France the tract of the Portugueſe navigation to the Cape of Good Hope, and the Eaſt 
Indies, had been likewiſe attended with a diſaſtrous fate. In the iſland of Madeira, the 
Portugueſe, who refuſed them admittance for water and provitons after a ftorm, were 
too weak to reſiſt their aſſault; but young Montluc having received a mortal wound 
in ſtorming the town, the expedition was ſtopped, and the troops returned to France, 
where the credit of Coligni and old Montluc was ſcarcely ſufficient to protect them from 
the effects of a proſecution, commenced againſt them on the remonſtrance of the envoy. 
from Portugal. In this manner, from the inattention of the court of France to the 
public intereſt and the ſubſequent broils of the nation, which increaſed the diſcourage- 
ment of the marine, and fruſtrated every extenſive and beneficial ſcheme of policy; the 
F rench ende at colonization i in the New World proved ys irregular, and abortive. 


Henry was the laſt monarch of he race of Valois, which had reigned over the king- | 


4 N 2 | TT, „ 


az 


dom ads one hundred and ſixty-one years, and had given thirteen ſovereigns to 
France. Under their government, the limits of the French empire had been extended 
by the important acquiſitions of Dauphine, Burgundy, Provence, and Brittany. Louiſa, 
widow to Henry, retired, on the death of her huſband, to the caſtle of Moulins, where 
ſhe paſſed in tranquil privacy the remainder of her En She WAH in ee in * 


forty-ſeventh or: of her age. 
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Kin 1s 


Aires, baron os; 1 his eh againſt the Ca- 
tholics' in Davphine, 544 ; his oF gents 544 3 is 


taken priſoner, 545 


© Albret, the lord of; endeavours to procure the 
hand of Anne, heireſs of Brittany, 201. 
Albert of Brandenburgh ; his depredations, 3933 
joins the emperor before Metz, 398 ; defeated aid | 
the duke of Saxony, 403. 
Alenox, duke of; his cial—condemnation— | 


and impriſonment, 110. 

Amboiſe, George d', archbiſhop of Rouen; raiſed 
to the dignity of prime miniſter, 264; reſtores to 
fubmiſſion the duchy of Milan, 267, 268; diſap- 


pointed in his hopes of the papacy, 275 4igns 
the famous league of Cambray, 2 5 his death, 


and character, 289. 


Angers, treaty of, 3. 
Anjou, Margaret of, queen of England; viſits 


Eewis the Eleventh—her troops defeated / at the 


battle of Hexham—arrives i in Flanders, 11. 
Anne, heireſs of Brittany; her numerous ſuit- 


ors, 175; ſucceeds to the dominions of her father, -- 


201; her ſpirited conduct, 202; offers battle to 


her rebellious ſubjects, 204; enters Rennes, 2043 | 
eoncludes a treaty: with the king of England, 205; 


— 
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death, 307. 


venth; appointe 


1 


her ſpirited reanonſtiance to that 8 ao 


209; offers her hand to. Maximilian, 210; the 
marriage is. celebrated by proxy, 210; her ex- 
treme averſion from a marriage with the Prager of 


France, 214 is nevertheleſs compelled, by the 


treachery. of her ſubjects, to give her hand to ; 
Charles the Eighth, 215; gives birth to a dau- 
phin, 21 55 : her grief on the death of her huſband, 
263 3 marries Lewis 1 775 23 9 85 265 3 3 Ne 


e W to Tia the He 
em of the kingdom, durir - 
the minority of her brother, Charles the Eighth, f 
150; diſplays her prudence and policy, 1533 fo- 


ments the troubles in Brittany, 176 ; forms a plan 


Anne of Beau) 


for arreſting the duke of Orleang—deprives that 


prince of his place, 183; ſuppreſſes a revolt, 185; 

imitates the diſhoneſt policy of her brother, 187; 
augments the army, and impoſes a freſh tax, 188; 
powerful confederacy formed againſt, 189 forms 


a plan for the reduction of Brittany, 191 ; adviſes 


the king to ſacrifice juſtice to policy, 196.. 8 
Armagnac, count and counteſs of; murdered at 


the dias 26h of Lewis the Eleventh, e 


. eo 
Barricades, the day of the, 644. 


: j 
Nn 

5 
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1 . 


Barter, his curious verſion of the Lord's pray- 


er, 473» 
Bayard, le i ; flays a Spaniſh PLIES 


in fingle combat, 272 ; defeats the Spaniards at 


the paſſage of the Garigliano, 275, 276; refuſes | 


to evacuate Naples—returns to France, 258; his 
generofity at the ſiege of Breſcia, 295 ; taken 
. priſoner by the Engliſh at the battle of Spurs, 
305 ; releaſed, 306 ; defeats the papal forces at 
Villa-Franca, 314 ; confers the honour of knight- 
hood on Francis the F'rſt, 314 ; compels the Im- 
perialifts to raiſe the ſiege of Mexieres, 3293 is 
flain at the paſſage of the Seſſia, 338. 


Bayonne, congreſs of, 572. 


Beze, Theodore ; appointed by the ones 


to attend the conferences at Poiſſy, 523 ; pro- 
tected by Catharine of ER 524,525 ; driven 
from court, 531. 

Birocca, battle of, 333. 334+ 


Bourbon, duke of, perſuades the duke of Bur- 


gundy to take up arms againſt Lewis the Eleventh, 


21; - joins the league for the public good, 243 
takes Rouen, 36 3 is reconciled to the king, 45 ; 


aſſerts his claim to the regency, on the death of 
Lewis, 151 ; revolts againft his fovereign, 336; 
is killed at the fiege of Rome, 350. 
Bourbon, baſtard of; his ſpirited reply to Lewis 
the Eleventh, 45 ; made admiral of France, 46; 
is ſent ambaſſador to England, 49. | 
Bourbon, Anthony of ; king of Navarre, repairs 
to court is inſulted, 469—and retires, 470; re- 
turns to court, 51t ; concludes an accommoda- 
tion with the queen-mother, 512 ; is created lieu- 
tenant-general of the kingdom, 514; ma ntains a 


5 correſpondence with Spain, and b comes an ene- 
my to the Hugonots, 531 ; joins the Triumvirate, 


$37 3 killed at the ſiege of Rouen, 551, 
Bourdeaux, parliament of, when inflituted, 148. 
Breze, ſeneſchal of Normandy ; diſſuades the 

king from engaging the count of Charolois, 28 ; 
js fl1in at the battle of Montlhery, zo. 


Brittary, nobles of; revolt againſt their ſove- 


z16ign, and conclude a treaty with the king of 
* * 15 A 


Brittany annexed to the crown, 3 55. 
Buchanan, anecdote of, 473. 
Burgundy, parliament 1 when inſtituted, ck | 


C 


Calais, reduced by the French, 424. 

Calvin, Jon; preaches up obedience to kings 
— his principles and practice at variance with each 
other, 473 ;—note. 

Cambray, . peace of; 
Peace,” 353. 

Cambray, league of ; 234. 

Campe, treaty of, 372. 

Capua, is taken by afſault—enormities com- 
mitted there; 2609, 270. 

Caftclnau-Chaloſſe, a leader of the * gonots, 
brought to trial —his ſpirited defence, 458. His 
execution, o. 

Cateau-Cambrefis, peace of; 43 5. 

Cerixoles, battle of; 369. | 

Charles, duke of Orleans; ; his "Ip 22. 

Charles, Duke of Berri; revolts againſt his bro- 
ther, Louis the Eleventh ; 22, his appanage aug- 
mented, 36, 37 : acquires the duchy of Norman- 
dy, 37; is driven out of Normandy by his bro- 
ther, 44; accepts the duchy of Guienne, 67; re- 
jets the proffered alliance of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, 70 ; pays a viſit to his brother, 70; pre- 
pares to reſiſt the attacks of his brother, 983 


called © The Ladies“ 


his death, 100, 


_ Catharine of Medicis; the head of a party, 379 
aſſumes the reins of power, 462 ; her duplicity 
with regard to the Hugonots, 491 ; her hypocriſy, 


io; aſſumes the authority of regent on the ac- 


ceſſion of Charles the Ninth, 515; favours, from 
political motives, the views of the Reformed, 
519; countenances Beze, a Proteſlant divine, 
524, 525 ; her propoſal for the reſtoration of tran- 
quillity adopted by the convention at Saint Ger- 
main, 527; negociates, at the ſame time, with 


- the Catholic and Proteftant powers, 528, 529; 


takes the king to Monceaux, 533 ; and from thence 


to Fontainebleau, 537; co-operates with the Guiſ. 


es, 546; has an interview with the prince of 


i}; tm at Thur), 546; concludes a peace with the 


Hugonots 


$5 INDEX. 


7 Hugonots, 1 ; 1 with England, 570; has an 


interview with the queen and miniſters of Spain at 
Bayonne, 572 ; levies troops, 574; figns a treaty 


with the Hugonots at Long-jumeau, 581 3 forms 


a plan for ſeizing the prince of Conde and the 
admiral, 582; proſcribes the Proteſtants, 583; 


inſtigates her ſon to maſſacre the Hugonots, 608 ; 

removes the ſcruples of Charles, 604 ; levies 
troops againſt the Hugonots, 624 appointed re- 
gent of the kingdom, 629; loſes the confidence of 


Henry, 647 ; her death, 647. 


Charles, the Bold, Count of Charolois, is ap- 


pointed to the office of king's lieutenant-general, 
in Normandy, 8; his threats to the French am- 
baſſadors, 2+ ; invades France, 26; threatens Pa- 
ris, 28 ; engages the French army at Monthlery, 


—— diſplays great valour, 30; inveſts Paris, 33; 


 eoncludes a peace with Lewis, 37, 38; beſieges 


and deftroys the town of Dinant, 47 ; ſucceefs to 
the extenſive dominions of his father, 49 ;. defeats 
the Liegeois in a pitched battle, 50; takes Sain- 
tron and Liege, 52 ;. figns a truce with Lewis, 


52; his interview with that monarch at Peronne, 


56, 57; his rage againſt Lewis, 58; ſigns a trea- 
ty with Lewis, 58 ; forms the ſiege of Liege, 60; 


his danger and courage, 61; reduces Liege, and 


| his dominions, 86, 87; enters France at the head 


\ 


people of England, 82; aſſiſts Edward to recover 


of a powerful army, 87; reduces Pequigny and 
injudiciouſly fixes his camp between the town of 
Amiens and the French army, 87; concludes a 


truce with the French king, 89; his court the cen- 


tre of political negociations, 91; ſigns a treaty 


with the kings of Caſtile and Arragon, 9) ;. figns | 


a treaty with Lewis the Eleventh, 100; publiſhes 
a manifeſto againſt that monarch,. 101; enters Pi- 


cardy, and burns the town.of Neſle, 103 ; is re- 
pulſed at Beauvais, lays waſte the province of Nor- 
mandy, 103; extends his dominions, 107 con- 


cludes a treaty with the king of England, the ob- 


1 


— 


cauſes the town to be demoliſhed, 63; ſends. am- 
baſſadors to the duke of Guienne, 69; affords. a 
refuge to Edward the Fourth and writes to the 


5 ie of which.is the conqueſt. of OY» 111; his 


imprudence and e 112; ſigns a truce for | 
nine .years with Lewis, 118; enters Switzerland, | 
reduces Granſon and hangs the garriſon, 120 3 


- ſuſtains a defeat, 121 ; is flain in battle, 124. 


CnaRLEs the Eighth, his acceſſion to the throne, 
149; concludes a treaty with the factious nobles 
of Brittany, 191 ; violates that treaty, 196; con- 
cludes a treaty with the duke of Brittany at Sa- 


. ble, 220 3 bis diſhonourable conduct to the young 


ducheſs of Brittany, 202; figns a treaty with 


Maximilian, by which he engages: to evacu- 


ate Brittany, 209,; refuſes to comply with the 


terms of that treaty, 210; reſolves to obtain 


for himſelf the hand of the ducheſs of Brittany, 
though betrothed to Maximilian, 212; reſtores 


the duke of Orleans to liberty, 213; compels the 

ducheſs of Brittany to eſpouſe him, 2163 pre- 
pares to reſiſt the invaſion of Henry, 218; con- 
cludes a peace with that monarch at Eſtaples, 219; 


ſigns a treaty with Maximilian, 220 ; projects the 


conqueſt of the Eaſtern empire, 221; reduces 


the kingdom of Naples, 232; marches from Na- 
ples, 234 rejects the prudent advice of Philip de 
Comines, 355; paſſes the Appenines, 237, 238; 
defeats the confederates at the battle of Fornuovo, 
242; concludes a treaty with the republic of 
Florence, 246; ſigns a treaty with the duke of 
Milan at Vercelli, 250, 251; returns to France, 


| 2535 ; adminſters juſtice in Prion, 261.;. his death 


CHARLES the Fifth, lens a treaty of confederacy 


- with Francis the Firſt, 318; raiſed to the,dignity 


of emperor, 32 5 concludes a treaty with the pope, . 
329 invades France, 330; retires, with igno- 
miny, from the ſiege of Marſeilles, 339; his pro- 
poſals to Francis after the captivity of that mo · 
narch, 345. figns a treaty with that monatch, and 
reſtores him to liberty, 346, 347 3. bis deteſtable 
bypocriſy, 350 concludes a peace. with Francis 
at Cambray, 353 ; reviles Francis, and violates his 
promiſe, . 356, 357 ;+declares' war againſt that mo- 
narch, 356 ; invades France, 358; ' retires with 


| diſgrace, 359 ; concludes a truce, 360; demands 


a paſſage through France, and enters Paris, 362 ;. 


2 * 


forms a league with Henry, 367; takes Cam- * 
bray, 367; retakes Luxembourg, 369; ſigns a 
peace with France at Creſpy, 371; attains, by 
treachery and by arms, the ſummit of his ambi- - 
tion, 383; fl es before the arms of Maurice, 392; . 


concludes'a treaty with the German confederates 


at Paſſau, 294 ; forms the ſiege of Metz, 398;_ 


compelled to retreat, 399 ; enters the Low Coun- 
| tries, and lays fiege to Terouenne, 413; reduces 
and demoliſhes that town, 414; is defeated before 
Renti, 409; reſigns his hereditary dominions to 


his ſon, 4133 concludes a truce with the king of 


55 og 414. 

nakRLEs, the Ninth; his acceſſion to the 
throne, 514; paſſes an edict favourable to the 
Hugonots, 521; is crowned at Rheims, 522; 
Publiſhes the edict of July, forbidding all afſem- 


blies of the Hugonots, 523; paſſes the edi of 


January, tolerating the Reformed, with particular 


"reſtrictions, 628; declared to be of age aſſumes 
the reins of government, 566; viſits the different 


. Provinces, 570, 571; has an interview with the 
queen of Spain, and the duke of Alva, at Bay- 


onne, 572 ; proſeribes the Proteſtants, 583; forms | 


the fiege of Saint Jean d' Angeli, 596 ; concludes 


a peace with the Hugonots, 599; marries Eliza- - 


beth, daughter to the emperor Maximilian, 599; 


invites the admiral to Paris, 604; affects indigna- | 


tion at the attempt to affafinate the admiral, 606; 
_ riſits Coligni, 606; 
gonots, 608 ; his ſcruples removed by Catharine, 

609; fires upon the Hugonots from the windows 

of his palace, 613; his death, and character, 626. 

Chimey, lord of, ths 9 1 ths to Lewis the 
Eleventh, 13. 

Combat, judicial, between the lords of Jarnac 
and Chateigneraie, 381; between Fenoule and 
D*Aguerre, 181, 182. 2 

' Comines, Philip de; diſſuades the duke of Bur- 


| gundy from proceeding to extremities againſt the 


king of France, 58; is ſent, as ambaſſador, from 


Cbarſes the Eighth to the republic of 8 233 3 


- leaves Venice, 234. 


e eſtabli ſhed in France, 3 16. 5 


reſolves to maſſacre the Hu- 


and condemned, 511; 


Conflans, treaty of, 38. 

Coligni, Gaſpar de, admiral of France; his 
gallantry at the battle of Renti, 409; is ken 
priſoner at Saint Quintin, 422; reſigns the go- 
vernment of Picardy, 471 ; preſents a petition 
to the council from the Hugonots of Normandy, 
508; courted by Catharine of Medicis— his diſ- 


intereſted principles, 519 ; promiſes Catharine a 


powerful army of Hugonots, 528; retires from 
court, 531; promotes an aſſociation of the Hu- 
gonots at Orleans, 538, 539; takes meaſures for 
purſuing the war againſt the Triumvirate, 539, 


$40; defeats'a detachment of the Catholics at 


Chateaudun, 348; commands the van of the 
Hugonots at the battle of Dreux, 555 ; his cou- 


rage and conduct eminently diſplayed, 556, 


557 ; juſtified from the accuſation of being inſtru- 
| to the murder of the duke of Guiſe, 560, 
561 ; repairs to Rochelle, 582 ; attacks the Catho- 


lic camp, 591 ; is wounded and-defeated at the 
battle of Montcontour, 594 ; defeats the Catho- 


lics at Arnay-le-duc, 598 ; repairs to Paris, on 
the” king's invitation, 604 ; his aſſaſſination at- 
tempted by Maurevel, 605 ; urged by bis friends 
to leave Paris—motives of his refuſal, 607 ; his. 
fortitude - and aſſaſſination, 610. 

Conde, Lewis, prince of; reprimanded by the 
conſtable Montmorenci, 419 ; his character, 470; 


appointed chief of the Hugonots, 475 ; accuſed 


by the council, 496 ; his retort on the cardinal of 
Lorraine, 497 : retires from court, 503; returns 
to court, and is arreſted by the king, 511; is tried 
is releaſed cleared from 
the accuſation by a decree of the council-and 
repairs to court, 518; forms a powerful party in 
the capital, 5303 quits Paris, 537; being declar- 
ed chief of the Hugonots, he publiſhes a mani- 
feſto, and prepares for war againſt the Trium i- 
rate, 530 ; applies to England for aſſiſtance, 545 ; 
concludes a treaty with Elizabeth, 545, 546; re- 
jects the propoſals of Catharine, 547; lays fiege 
to Paris, 553 ; retires from before that city, 554; 
engages the Catholics at Dreux, 555, 556; is taken 


8 FIN 556; concludes a peace with Catharine 


of 
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of Medicis, 563; endeavours to ſecure the king's | 
perſon, 576 ; forms the blockade of Paris, 577 


engages the Catholics at Saint Denis, 579 ; inſults 
the capital, 580; ſigns a treaty with the royaliſts, 
5813 repairs to Rochelle, and takes up arms, 


583; attacks the vanguard of the Catholics at 
Tazeneuil, 586; harangues his troops at the 


battle of Jarnac, 588; is wounded— taken pri- 
ſoner —and aſſaſſinated, 589. | 

Condi, prince of, ſon to Lewis, eddie Ws | 
army of Germans into France, Si. 

Creſpy, peace of, 371. | 

Coutras, battle of, 641. | ; 


% 5. 
De Audelos, takes the city of Orleans, 5 38; leads 


an army of Germans to the aſſiſtance of the Hu- 
gonots, 553 ; undertakes the defence of Orleans, 


556; diſplays his eee at Briſſac, 9875 his 


death, 590. 


Diana of Poitiers, miſtreſs to Henry the Sceond, ; 


Tome account of, 376, 377. | 
Doria, proclaimed “ The Father of his Coun- 
try,“ and the © Reſtorer of its Kader x 3 5 5 
Dreux, battle of, 556, 56. 


the ſiege of Nantes, 194. 
Duprat, Anthony; made chancellor of France, 


3123 firſt 2 118 to 127 the offices of the 9155 


1 | 


Eads forbidding the 00 of minor with- 


out the conſent of parents, 460. 


Edward the Fourth, king of Englacds i ROLL 
France, 113 ; is diſguſted with the conduct of the 
duke of Burgundy, 1143 concludes a treaty with 


the king of France, 116; has an interview with 
that monarch at Pequigni, 116 3 1 888 to Lu 
land, 118. | | 
Elizabeth; facceeds to the Engliſh throne, 4293 
Ver, III. 
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refuſes the proffered hand of Philip, 4341 cons 


cludes a peace with the French, 435; figns 2 


: treaty with the Scottiſh rebels, 484 ; ber treacherous 


deſigns on Mary queen of Scots, 502, 503 3 con- 
cludes a treaty with the French Hugonots, 545, 
5463 her motives for FOO the duke af TRIO 


635. 


Enguien, count FEY defeats the Imperaifs av 


Cerizoles, 36g ; his death, 373. | 
Etampes, ducheſs of; her treachery to "TERA 


the Firſt, 370 ; diſgraced, 377; 8 778 denen 


of TI 378. 
. 


Ferdinand the Catholic, king of Arragon; enters 
into a league againſt France, 233 his perfidious _ 


conduct, 26g ; cempels the French to raiſe. the 


ſiege of Salſes, 27753 accedes to the league of 


Cambray, 289; is inveſted by the pope with the 


| kingdom of Naples, and joins the ſovereign pon- 


tiff againſt France, 2923 invades the eee * 
Navarre, 300; his death, 317. 7 
 Fornuovo, battle of, 24, 242. 
Francis. the Firftz ſucceeds to the Wen of 
France, 3113 renews the treaty. of peace with 


Dabourg, a magiſtrate, executed at Paris, 4790. s England, 312 ; defeats the Swiſs at the battle of 


Dunois, count of; compels the French to raiſe. 


Marignanon, 314, 315 ; concludes a treaty with - 


pope Leo the Tenth, and aboliſhes. the Pragmatic- 


ſanction, 3163 returns to France, 317 ſigns a 
treaty of confederacy with Charles the Fifth, 318 
aſpires to the dignity of emperor, 3213 his inter- 


view with Henry the Eighth, 326; enters the 
MNillaneſe—and forms the ſiege of Pavia, 340 is 
defeated and taken S by the Imperialiſts, 
3433 rejects the emperor's propoſals, 345 ; re- 


figns his kingdom to the dauphin, 346 ; concludes 


atreaty with Charles, and recovershis liberty, 346, 


enters into a league with the Italian powers WR. - 
the emperor, 349 3 concludes a treaty with the 


king of England, 3 50 ; declares war againſt the 
| Emperor, 352 : concludes a peace with Charles at 


Cambray, 353; ſecretly proteſts againſt the treaty, 
354 3 perſecutes the Protefiants, 354 annexes 


1 . | Brittany, 


5 


* : 


— 
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88 to the crown of 838 355 3 prepares 
for war with the emperor, 357 forms an alliance 
with the Turks, 360 ; concludes a truce with the 
emperor, 360; grants Charles a paſſage through 
France, 362 ; engages in a war -with that prince, 
364 , takes Luxembourg, 365; relieves Landregy, 
| befieged by the emperor, 367 ; concludes a treaty 
with Charles at Creſpy, 37: ; and with Henry at 
Campe, 372 ; his death and character, 373. 


Francis the Second, duke of Brittany; threat- . 


ened with an invaſion by Lewis the Eleventh, 15 ; 
averts, by ſeeming ſubmiſſion, the reſentment of 
Lewis, 16 ; prepares for reſiſtance, 17 ; effects a 
junction with the Burgundians, 33 ; refuſes to 
confirm. the treaty of Conflans, 423 his impolitic 
behaviour to the duke of Normandy, 42, 43 ; 
concludes a private treaty with the king of France, 


at Caen, 43; makes an irruption into Lower 


Normandy, and reduces the towns of Bayeux, 
Caen, and Avranches, 613 figns a truce with the 


king, 52 ; concludes an alliance with England, 54; 


figns a treaty with France, 55 ; enters into a 
league, againft France, with Maximilian, 187 ; 
concludes a treaty with Charles the Eighth at 
Sable, 200; his death, 20144 


Francis, the Second; his acceſſion to the 


throne, 461 ; revokes the conceſſions and gifts of 


bis predeceſſors, 476 3 reduces the army, 4773 


expreſſes his diſpleaſure with the Guiſes, 494-3 
refuſes to ratify the treaty with Elizabeth mo- 
tives of ſuch refuſal, 506, 5075; marches to Or- 
| leans, 510 ; orders the prince of Conde to be ar- 
reſted, 511 ; fixes a day for the execution of the 
prince, 512; bis death and character, 513. 


8. 


Gaſton de Foix, duke of Nemours; relieves. 
the town of Bologna, 294 ; takes by aſſault the 
. city of Breſcia, 2956; is flain at the battle of Ra- 
venna, ; his character, 296. | 

Che, its fortifications demoliſhed by Maximi- 
OT OE AT GONE. -of fs in, 
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Gbiaradadda, 1 of, FP 288. 

Gonſulvo, a Spaniſh general, called, . The great 
Captain,” his treachery and perjury, 270 ; com- 
pletes the expulſion of the French from the 2th 
dom of Naples, 275, 278; | 

Guienne, inhabitants of, exempted from the im- 
poſt of The Gabelle, 387. 

_  Guinegatte, battle of, 138. 


' __  Griſe, Francis, duke of; appointed governor of 


Metz, 396; his character, 398 ; his conduct and 
courage during the fiege of Metz, 396, 397, 398; 
compels the. Imperialifts to raiſe the ſiege, 309; 
his humanity, 400; appointed lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom, 423 ; reduces the city of Calais, 
424 ; takes the town of Thionville, 427 ; made 
maſter of the houſhold, 471 ; glories in his ig- 


- norance on religious matters, 501 retires from 
court, 520 ; enters into a league with the conſtable 
and the mareſchal Saint Andre, 520 ; endeavours 
to prevent the maſſacre of the Hugonots at Vaſh, 


5353 enters Paris, 536 ; lays ſiege to Bourges, 
5487 reduces that town, 549 ; forms the ſiege of 
Orleans, 559 ; is aſſaſſinated by Poltrot, 559, 
$560; his character, 562. | 
Gruiſe, duke of; takes an active part in the 
maſſacre of the Hugonots, 608, his cruelty, 610; 
places himſelf at the head of the league, 636; 


| concludes a treaty with the Spaniards, 937 3 5 af 


ſaſſinated, ark 
. 


Harch, Fobn 3 forms a plan for poiſoning Lewis 


the Eleventh—is detected and executed, 108. 


Henry, king of Caſtile; his interview with 
Lewis the Eleventh, 12 ; his death, 114. 

Henry the Seventh, king of England ; his tem- 
poriſing policy, 192 ; offers his mediation between 
| the French and Bretons, 193 ; concludes a treaty 
with the ducheſs of Brittany, 205 ; invades 
| France, 2:18; concludes. wo Hanes with Charles, 


| 219. 


| NY the Kighth, king of England z declares 
| war 


Pd L 
war ile Pratics, 299 3 invades that kingdom, | 
305; defeats the French at the battle of Spurs, 
305; reduces the city of Tournay, 306; returns 
to England, go6 ; offers himſelf a candidate for 
the Imperial throne, 323 ; his interview with 
Francis the firſt, 326 ; ſends an army to invade 
France, 336 ; concludes a treaty with the regent 
of France, 345, 346 ; figns a freſh treaty with 


Francis, by which he renounces all claims to the | 


. crown of France, 351; declares war againſt the | 
emperor, 352; forms a league with the emperor, 
and declares war againſt France, 367; invades that 
kingdom, 369; returns to England, 371; con- 
cludes a peace with France, 372. 

Heney the Second accedes to the throne, 4763 
the influence of love on his character and diſpofi- 
tion, 377; effects a complete change in the admi- 
niſtration, 378, 379; iſſues various edicts for the 


repreſſion of private aſſaſſinations, 382; forms a 


_ treaty with the Scots, and obtains the hand of 
Mary Stuart for his ſon, the dauphin Francis, 
384, 385: enters the Boulonnois, 386: makes 
peace with England, 387: declares war againſt the 
emperor, 388; concludes a treaty with the Ger- 
man confederates, 390; places himſelf at the head 
of his troops and enters the Low Countries, 408; 
defeats the emperor at Rentis, 46g ; ſigns a treaty 
with the pope, 413; concludes a truce with the 
emperor, 414: ſigns a freſh treaty with the pope, 
and declares war againſt Philip, 416 : propoſes the 
reduction of Calais, 423: his attachment to the 
conſtable, 426: ſigns a peace with England and 
| Spain, 435: his death and character, 439% 
Henry, duke of Anjou, created lieutenant · gene- 
| ral of the army, 574 : appointed lieutenant · gene- 
ral of the kingdom, 581; is attacked by the Hugo- 
nots at Jazeneuil, 586; defeats the Hugonots at 
Jarnac, 588 ; connives at the murder of the prince 
of Conde, 589 ; compelled to raiſe the fiege of Cog- 
nac, 5903 elected to the throne of Poland, 619 
repairs to his new kingdom, 619; revolt, 6213 
ſucceeds to the throne of France, 6293 his grief on 


| 


| 


þ 


| the death of the R 6303 Wowned 1 


— 


n Dr x. 


| at Rheims, 6303 figns a beet with the Hu- 


gonots, 632 ; is mortified at the determination of 
the Poliſh diet to chuſe a new ſovereign, 632; 
gives himſelf up to pleaſure, and refigns. the di- 
rection of ſtate affairs to his favourite the duke of 
Joyeuſe, 636 ; rouſed from his lethargy, by the 
loſs of ſeveral towns taken by the Leaguers, ſends 


an army againſt them, 638 ;z—=—ſigns a treaty 


with the league, 638; inſulted by the Pari- 
ſians, 638; ;— intercedes, in vain, with Eliza- 
beth in behalf of Mary queen of Scots, 6423 

commands all foreigners to leave the capital, 644; : 


quits his palace, retires to Chartres, and aſſembles 


the States at Blois, 645 ; reſolves on the death of 
the duke of Guiſe; 6453 withdraws his confidence 
from the queen-mother, 645; is aſſaſlinated by 
James Clement, a Jacobin friar, 6493 his death 
and character, 649. 


Henry, king of Navarre, Joins the Hagens, 
5333 becomes chief of that party, 590 ; marries 
Margaret, fiſter to Charles the Ninth, 605 3 com- 
pelled by Charles to abjure his religion, 6163 his 
courage diſplayed at. the ſiege of Cahors, 633, 
634. | 

ee Michael de L', made chancellor of 
France, 5023 his ſpeech to the States General, 
516, 517; contracts an intimacy wich the admiral 
Coligni, 519 ; his ſpirited reply to the conſtable, 
541.3 withdraws from the council, 544 ; frames the 
'edi& of Moulins, 573 diſmiſſed from his office, 
583. | 
Hugonots, State of, 4723 3 diſtribute hefty 2 
libels, 480 ; experience perſecutions, 481 ; are ca- 
lumniated, 482; prepare to attack the Guiſes, 487; 
their violent proceedings, 503 ; hold a ſynod at 
Poitiers, $18 ; inſult a proceffion at Beauvais, 621; 
their acts of violence againſt the catholics, 525; 
attack the church of Saint Marceau, $275. .affociate 
at Orleans, 5383 ; ſucceſs of their arms, 543; 
their ſucceſs in Normandy, 545 3 determine to 
ſeize the king's perſon, 576; are proſcribed, 5B ; 
are defeated at Montcontour, 595 ; hold a conful- 

4Q 3 tation 


tation and adviſe their leaders to leave Paris, 6063 34 
maſſacre of, 60g, 610, 611, 612. : 


ES: 
. 


rr 527 „ 
Farmnac, battle of; 589. 1 
: '  Fazeneuil, ſkirmiſh of; 586. 
'  Jenatius Loyola, founder of the Jeſuits; wound . 
ed at the ſiege of Pampeluna, 327. : 
5 Iaguißtion eſtabliſhed in France, by Pope Paul 
| the Fourth, 448. 
Jabe lla, counteſs of Charolois ; her death, 39. 
Julius the Second, pope; accedes to the League 
of Cambray, 284; makes peace with the Vene- 
' tians, 290; forms a plan for the expulſion of 
' foreigners from Italy, 290; places himſelf at the 
head of his troops, 291 ; inveſts Ferdinand of Ar- 
'ragon with the kingdom of Naples, 1705 his 
death; and character, 302. | 
. edict of; 522, 523. 
Juvenal des Urfars, deprived of the abt of 
e by Lewis the . is reſtored 


_ - - 


| e 
4 PRE « Proteſtant chieftain, murdered by 
Maurevel, 596. 


Ua, Peter, impeiſons the ODE" HY of 
Brittany, 275 eſpouſes the cauſe of the duke of 
Orleans, 176; excites, by his tyranny, the nobles 
of Brittany to revolt, 177; projects the plan of ft 
a a revolution in England, 148 ; enters into a treaty | 
with. Richard the Third, king of England; and 


. engages to deliver up the earl of Richmond, 179 15 


| his ſcheme is fruſtrated, 180 is.ſcined and hang- | 
ed by the Breton nobles, . 


.= Nis repels an attack. of the Catholics at | 
| Baſſac, 686; is taken priſoner at Montcontour, | | 


895 ; defeats the Catholics. near Rochelle, 598. 
League for the Public good ; when eſtabliſhed. 
e 8 | 


| 


| 


4 
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League Holy ; when eſtabliſhed and for what 


League the, formed by the Catholics, 633. 
Leo the Tenth, pope ; concludes a treaty with 


Francis the Firſt, 318; breaks that treaty and 


concludes another with the emperor, 329; his 
death, 233» .- 


Lais the Eleventh, is faid to have diſplayed 
great joy at the death of his father, p. 3 ; is ſu- 


ſpicious of the deſigns of the duke of Burgundy, 


p. 4; is crowned at Rheims, p. 4; his extraor- 


dinary profeſſions of friendſhip to the duke of 


' Burgundy, 5; his public entry into Paris, 5; ex- 


traordinary ceremony on that occaſion, 3, 6; diſ- 


miſſes all the chief officers. of ſtate, and princi- 


pal magiſtrates, 6; augments the impoſts, and 
breaks his oath to the people of Rheims, 7 ; con- 
firms the alliance contracted by his father with the 
people of Liege, 8; conſents to the abolition of 


the Pragmatic Sanction, 8; his obſequiouſneſs to 
| the pope, 9 ; concludes a treaty with the king of 


Arragon, 17; his interview with Henry, king of 


- Caſtile, 12; procures from. the duke of Bur- 
- gundy the reſtitution of the towns on the Somme, 
14 ; his frivolous accuſations againſt the duke of 
Brittany, 16 ; ſuſpected of forming a deſign on the 


perſons of the duke of Burgundy and his ſon, 17, 
18; denies the charge, 19 ; convenes an aſſembly 


of the nobles at Tours, 22 ; his wiſe meaſures, 
and vigorous preparations for reſiſling the attacks 
of his revolted ſubjects, 25 ;. engages the Bur- 
gundlians at Montlhery is expoſed to imminent 

danger, 30; flies during the night, 31; retires to 
| Paris, 32; influence of his conduct on the man- 
ners of his ſubjects, 37; "concludes à peace with 
the confederates, 375 38; 
55 privileges and immunities to the Parifians—at- 
|  tompts to acquire popularity, 4i ; j violates the pri- 
vileges he had juſt granted, 41, 42 ;. concludes a 
private treaty with the duke of Brittany, 43; 
| takes the province of Normandy from bis 'bro- 
ther, 44 ; his cruelty, 44 ; inſtigates the Liegeois 


rants extraordinary 


.t Kong war againſt the duke of Burgundy, 463 
peoples 
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peoples Paris with thieves and vagabonds, 48; 


concludes a truce with England, 49 ; forbids the 
duke of Burgundy to attack the Liegeois, 50; 
enters Brittany with a powerful army—ſigns a 


truce with the duke of Brittany, 51 ; concludes a 


truce with the duke of Burgundy, 52 ; paſſes an f 


edict for ſecuring to the judges and other magiſ- 


trates the poſſeſſion of their places for life, 52 
ſends an army into Brittany, 54; ſigns x treaty 


with the duke of Brittany, 55 ; purchaſes a peace 
of the duke of Burgundy, 55 ; his interview with 


that prince at Peronne, 56, 57; is in danger of 


being ſacrificed to the reſentment of the duke of | 
| federacy againſt the regent, 184 ;- obliged to lay 


Burgundy, 58, figns a treaty with the duke, 58; 


accompanies the duke to Liege, 60; his danger, 


and courage, 61 ; prevails on his brother to ac- 
cept the duchy of Guienne, 67 ; interview with 
his brother, 67; concludes a treaty with the duke 
of Brittany, 733 forms an alliance with the earl 
of Warwick, 79; and with the Swiſs, 92; en- 
courages the parliament of Paris to violate the 
treaty of Peronne, 83; commences | hoſtilities a- 
gainſt the duke of Burgundy, 8 5; reduces ſeve- 
Tal towns in Picardy, $6 ; refuſes the battle offered 
by Charles, 88; concludes a truce with the duke 
of Burgundy, 89; dete&s a conſpiracy formed 
by his brother for effecting 'a diminution of his 
power, 92 ; endeayours in vain to detach the duke 
.of Burgundy from his alliance with the French 


Princes, 94; prepares for an invaſion. of Guienne, 


96; ſigns a treaty of peace with the duke of Bur- 
gundy, 100 ſuſpected of poiſoning his brother, 


ico; breaks the treaty with the duke of Bur- 


.gundy, 101; reduces the province of Guienne, 
102; enters Brittany, and compels the duke to 
lign a truce, 105; forms an alſianee with the 
. Swiſs Cantons, 113; reduces. ſeveral. towns in 


Picardy and Artois, 114 3 concludes a treaty with | 
the king of England, 116 ; ſigns a truce for nine 
years with the duke of ee 118 3 his inde- 
cent exultation at the death of that prince, 1233 


ſeizes the duchy of Burgundy, 127 ; enters Ar- 
gonots, 504 accedes to the nes Theo- t 
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dois, and inſtigates the citizens of Ghent to revolt, 
128; enters Flanders — reduces various towns, 


his crulty there, 129, 130; figns a truce with 
Maximilian, 132; an extraordinary inſtance of 
his barbarity, 135; renews the war with Maxi- 


milian, but avoids an action, 136; figns another 
truce, 136; his motives for ſo doing, 137; refuſes 


the ſovereignty of Genoa, 137 ; his falutary ad- 
vice to his ſon, 141, 142 ; ſhuts himſelf jup in the 
caſtle of Pleflis-les-Tours, 143 3 his death-r-gnd 


character, 146. 


Lewis, duke of Orleans; aſſerts bla claim t to 
the regency, 151 ; pays his addreſſes to the heireſs 
of Brittany, 176 attempts to ſecure partiſans i in 
the capital, 182, 18g ; forms a powerful con- 


down his arms, 185; forms a ſecond. confederacy 
more powerful than the firſt, 189 is taken pri- 
ſoner at the battle of Orange, 199; is reſtored to 
liberty by Charles the Eighth, 213; is appointed 
to the government. of Normandy, 214; is ap- 
Pointed to the command of the fleet, 225; takes 
the town of Novara—his imprudent conduct, 


236; evacuates Novara, 249; baniſhed from 


court, 255; accedes to the throne, under the 


title of Lewis the Twelfth, 2643 ; repudiates his 


wife, Jane of France, 264 ; eſpouſes, Anne, the 


' widow of his predeceſſor, 265 ; aſſerts his claim 
| to the duchy of Milan, which. he reduces, 5 


266 ; declares war againſt the king of Spain, 2753 


betroths his daughter, Claude, to Francis, duke 


of Valois, 280; reduces the Genoeſe to ſubmiſ- 


| fion, 282; appoints a governor to the archduke 
Charles, and ſettles the regency of Caſtile, 283 


accedes to the league of Cambray, 2843 defeats 


the Venetians. at the battle of Ghiaradadda, 287, 
288; is inveſted by Maximilian with the duchy 
| of Milan, 289 ; returns to France, 28g ; declares 

war againſt the pope ;. 291; ſigns a treaty with 


pope Leo, go; concludes a treaty with Henry 


the Eighth of England, and marries the princeſs 


Mary, ſiſter to that monarch, 3995 his death, and: : 


character, 309. 
Lorrain, cardinal of; his 3 of the Hu- 


Lade : 
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| Loaiſa, of Savoy, 0 of Angouleme ; ap- 
pointed regent of France during the abſence of her 
ſon Francis the Firſt, 912 ; her character, g12 ; her 
treachery and falſhood, 334, 335 ; her wiſe and 
magnanimons conduct on the capture of her ſoo, 
344 3 concludes a treaty 1 858 N 345» 346; 
her death, 355 

Ludovico, duke of Man; 'Sgns a treaty with 
the French at Vercelli, 250, 251; violates that 


treaty, 252 ; is expelled from his duchy by Lewis 


the 'Ewelfth, 266; recovers a great part of it, 
_—_ is taken opp; by the French, 267 ; his 
| death, 298. 

M 


Marignano, battle of; 314, 315. 
Mary, heireſs of Burgundy ; ; ſends ambaſſadors 
to the king of France, 128; is inſulted and perſe- 


cuted by ber ſubjects, 129; marries Maximilian, 


archduke of Auſtria, 131; her death, 139, 140. 

Mary, queen of England ; declares war againſt 
France, 417; ber death, 429. 
_ Maſſacre of the French by the Godard bs 
Florida, 651: ; revenged by a private ä 
651. 

Maſelin John de; his harangue to the ftates- 
general at Tours, 164. 

| Maurice duke of Saxony; appointed head of the 


German confederates, 390 ; concludes a treaty 
with the king of France, 390; compels the em- 
peror to fly before him, 392 3; figns a treaty with 


N 


Charles at Paſſau, 394 ; is flain at the Des of 
Sie ver bauſen, 40 

Maximilian, archduke of Au firia ; - marries 
: Mary, heireſs of Burgundy, 131; concludes a 
truce with the king of France, 132; engages in a 
war with the Flemings, 181 ; reduces to ſubmiſ- 
fon the inhabitants of Ghent, and reſtores tran- 
quillity to Flanders, 186; enters into an offen- 
ſve league againſt France with the duke of Brit- 


tany, 187; declares war againſt France, 188; im+ 
priſoned by the people of Bruges, 197 ; obtains 
his liberty and forms an alliance with Anne, du- | 


2 . of Brittany, 203; figns a Ow with * 


\ 


© 209 eſpouſes the ducheſs of Brittany by proxy, 
210; engages in a league with England againſt 
France, 211 ; reproaches Charles the eighth with 
his perfidy, 216; concludes a treaty with that 
monarch, 220 ; accedes to the league of Cam- 


bray, 284; inveſts Lewis the Twelfth with the 
duchy of Milan, 289 ; aſpires to the papacy, 298, 


299 ; enliſts in the ſervice of the king of England, 
305 ; figns a treaty with France, 318; his death, 
conſequences thereof; 320, 321. 

Maximilian Sforza ; aſſerts his claims to the 
duchy of Milan, 298; is acknowledged as duke, 
298; is expelled from his duchy and retires to 
France, 315. 

Minart, preſident of the parliament z murdered 
at Paris, 479. 

Montcontour, battle of, 593, 594+ | 

Montgomery, Count of, wounds the king at a 
tournament, 439; defends Rouen againſt the Ca- 
tholics, 550 ; reduces the principality of Bearn, 
5923 is taken priſoner and beheaded, 625. 

Mont holon, chancellor, called “ the Ariſtides of 
France” —his generoſity, 365. 

Montlhery, battle of, 30. 

Montluc Blaiſe de, governor of Guienne, his 


ſeverity againſt the Hugonots, 843. 


Montmorenci, conſtable of France, recalled to 
court by Henry the ſecond, 377; his avarice and 
rapacity, 378 ; his cruelty to. the people of Gui- 
enne, 385 $ marches to the relief of Saint Quintin, 


' 419; defeated and taken priſoner, 420; procures 
his liberty, 431 ; retires from court, 464 ; inſults 


the Hugonots, 520; is reconciled to the duke of 
Guiſe, and forms a league with that nobleman 
and the Mareſchal de*Saint Andre, 525 ; perſe- 
cutes the Hugonots, , 538 ; z engages the Hugonots 
at Dreux, $55» 5 563 is wounded and taken pri- 
ſoner, 556; is wounded at the battle of Dreux, 
575 ; -his death, 580. 
Moulins edict of, 573. 


| Nobiliy of France, their valour and liberality 


commended, 3685; note. 


O. Or Ange 5 


1 


5 f 

Orange prince of, facilitates the eſcape of the 
duke of Brittany from Vannes, 1933 taken pri- 
ſoner at the butle of Orange, 199 ; releafed from 
confinement and ſent to Brittany, 208. 
Orange, battle of, 198, 199. 


— 


Orleans, ſiege of, 559 ;—treaty of, 563. TS 


Order of the Holy Gbeſt, firſt inſtituted, 92 


/ 


P. A 
% 
* 


Pariſſans; their privileges and immunities en- 


larged and extended, 41; forty thouſand of them 


die of an epidemic diſtemper, 48 ; perſecute the 
Hugonots, 482; acquire additional ſtrength from 
the regulations of the mareſchal de Briſſac, 546. 
Parliament of Paris; perſecute the Hngonots, 
518 ; remonſtrate againſt the edict of toleration, 
521 ; compelled to regiſter the January edict, 
$39; proſcribe the Hugonots, 547 ; oppoſe the 


regiſtration of the act of majority, 566 ; offer a 


reward for e or W the admiral, 
895. 
Piaſſau, treaty of, 394. 

Pavia, battle of, 342, 343. 

Peronne; interview at that place, between Lewis 
the Eleventh, and Charles, duke of e 


56, 57; ; treaty of, 59. 


People, the ; always employ the authority they 


uſurp for the nol abominable purpoſes, 197. 


_ Philip, the Good, duke of Burgundy ; attends | 


the coronation of Lewis the Eleventh with a nu- 


merous retinue - diſmiſſes his troops at the requeſt | 


of Lewis, 4; his opinion of Lewis, 5; does 
homage for all his dominions to the king of France, 
5 ; his ſpirited reply to the king's N 
20 ; his death and character, 49. 

- Phils the Second, king of Spain ; engages in 


| a war with France, 417 ; figns a peace with | 
France, 435 ; forms a league for the extirpation 


of the Hugonots, 528, 529 ; congratulates Charles 
on the maſſacre of the Hugonots, 616. 


Piles, defends Saint Jean d' Angeli againſt the 


| N 595 3 e at Paris, 61 15 


* 


; 


Poily, aſſembly of the clergy at that place, ga 


Poor's Rate, levied in France, 459. 


Pot Philip, lord of Roches ; his ſpirited As x pos 


in the afſembly of the ſtates e at J 
160, 161. 4 


Pragmatic Sanction aboliſhed Pg 
Priſoners of war, LY to public ſale, 36. 
R. 


Ravenna, battle of 295. 


Reformation ; its progreſs in France, the dd 7 
of its friends, and the means adopted for its ſup- 


preſſion in France, from 440 to 459. 


Rennes, citizens of; their e and patriotiſm; 


204. 


77 8. 


hie harangue to the ſtates general, 155, 156, 
his honeſt advice to Charles the Eighth, 200. 


. Roſnyvinen, William de; defends the town of 
Saint Aubin du Cormier, with only fifty men 
againſt a French army of fourteen thouſand, 194. 


Rouen, parliament of, when eſtabliſhed, 26g. 
Rouen, ſiege of, 550, 551. | 


"Ig 


Sahl, treaty of, 200, 201. 


Saint Andre, mareſchal of de promotes 2 
reconciliation between the conſtable Montmorenci 


and the princes of Lorrain, 520 3 refuſes to retire 


from court, 532; is killed at the battle of Dreux, > 


557. 


Saint E maſſaere of.; 609, bro, 6123 
| refletions thereon, E13, 614. 


Saint Denis, battle of, 579. 
Saint Germain, treaty of, 601. 
Saint Michael, order of, when inſtituted, 148. 


Saint Michael, abbey of, e by the Hugo: 


nots, 587. 


Saint ww count of, conſtable of France "aps ; £ 
; { OO 4 


f 


Rheine citizens of, are ſubdued and puniſhed, 5 


Rieu, mareſchal de; 7 e 1 8 of EY 
Brittany, 201. | 
 Rochefort, William 40 Ne of France ; 3 1 


_ 
* 
> 


* 
4 


phlnted to the government of Normandy, 483 his | 


trial and execution, 120, 
Saint Duinti;, battle of, 420. 


Salazar, cuts his way through the mob at 


Bruges, 199. : 

Steverhanſen, battle of, 403. 

_ Semmara, battle of, 273. 

_ Senarpont, governor of Boulogne, as the re. 
duction of Calais, 424. 

' Smalcalde, league of, 354. 

. Spurs, battle of, 305. 

' States General; aſſemble at Tours, 1563 reſo- 
lutions of, 170 ; diſſolution of, 172; aſſemble at 
Orleans, 515 ; influenced by intereſted views, 
_ £15 ; refuſes to impoſe taxes without the expreſs 
commands of their conſtituents, 516 ; are diſſol- 
ved, 617; afſemble: at Pontoiſe, 5243 grant a 1 
_ phy to the king, 524. 

Seradiotii; light horſe in the Venetian armies, 
fo called ; where raiſed - their ae mode of 


i = 
making war, 240. 
* . 
= # = 
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T \ 

Tremouille, 3 de la; marches St the duke 
of Orleans, 185; defeats the Bretons at Orange ; 
his cruelty after the battle, 199 ; his prudent and 
reſolute conduct at the paſſage of the Appenines, 


238 3 recovers the duchy of Milan, 303 ; is de- 


feated by the Swiſs in a pitched battle, 303 ; ſigns 
a treaty with the Swils, -304 ; drives the Engliſh 
out of France, 133 ; is ſlain at the battle of 8 


343. 
Trent council of, when aſſembled, 382. 


Triunwvirate eſtabliſhment of, 520 ; the Trium- 


virs ſecure the king's, perſon, 537; declare war 
againſt the Hugonots, 541. * 


* 
8 - 


V 


Vai, maſſaere of; 535» 
Venerral diſeaſe, when introduced into 2885 
263. 
Venice, ſtate of; 284. | 
Vercelli, treaty of; 250, 251. 
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